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Report of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 

For the Year Ended Juno 30, 1960 

To the Board of Regent# of the Smithsonian hutitutwn: 

Gentlemen: I hare the honor to submit h report showing the 
activities mid condition of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1960. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

It is perennially amazing, in rereading the history of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, to realize the wisdom that guided tho founder, 
James Smithson, and the prime organizer and first Secretary, Joseph 
Henry. Smithson directed, in his now famous phrase, that his 
institution concern itself with “the increase and diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge among men.’ 1 This was indeed a broad and humane prescrip¬ 
tion. Equally so was Joseph. Henry’s interpretation of it when he 
came to lay down the fundamental plan of the Institution. Said 
Henty: “Smithson’s will makes no restriction in favor of any par¬ 
ticular kind of knowledge, and hence all brunches are entitled to n 
share of attention. lie was well aware that knowledge should not be 
viewed as existing in isolated parts, but as a whole, each portion of 
which throws light on all the others, and that the tendency of all is 
to improve tho human mind, and to give it new sources of power and 
enjoyment.” He further added, “To effect the greatest good, the or¬ 
ganization of the Institution should be such as to produce results which 
could not be attained by other means.” 

The social import of the Smithsonian’s broad and inspiring 
charter has never been more obvious than it is in today’s atomic age 
when the great modem achievements in science and technology, which 
daily impress themselves upon every citizen, call for the widest and 
most liberal basis of understanding. But this is still an age in which 
enli ghtentnent is far from uni versa 1. A great responsibility, th e rafore, 
rests upon those individuals and institutions into whose hands has 
been placed the preservation of our cultural and scientific heritage 
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to provide, in every effectual way, those new sources of intellectual 
power that Joseph Henry visualized so that every citizen will aspire 
to an understanding of this complex modern world and feel himself 
a part of man's upward struggle. 

We have an obligation to the future, In shaping our museum 
halls, we must render human history—of our environment, our ideas, 
or technical achievements, our institutions, our manners and customs, 
our daily lives—meaningful to the citizens of tomorrow as well as 
of today. It is, also, our responsibility to raise the general level 
of cultural appreciation, to educate in the broadest sense, and to 
encourage people to seek kno wledge of the highest order. The Smith* 
sonian Institution has an important role to fulfill in meeting these 
responsibilities. Through its great museums, art galleries, research 
laboratories, and explorations, it seeks not only to preserve and 
document the full range of our history but also to interpret it to the 
public. 

Scientific and other scholarly research, educational exhibits, 
publication of new advances in knowledge, facilitation of worldwide 
interchange of published scientific and literary information, and, with¬ 
in the Institution's resources, the fostering and stimulation of schol¬ 
arly endeavor—alt are part of the work of today's Smithsonian, just 
as they have been during all the 114 years since its establishment. 
A great museum must be more than a laboratory or a showcase. It 
must be n center of inter pretut ion and inspiration for its millions of 
visitors. 

In these first paragraphs of this year's Smithsonian Report, it 
seems especially appropriate, therefore, to give particular attention 
to the growing significance of the Institution’s museum exhibits. We 
are in the midst of extorsive building and modernization programs 
which have already had their impact upon the visiting public; and it 
may be salutary to analyze some of the factors involved, 

Roth in April and again in May of this year more than a million 
people, by actual (.■omit, came to the old buildings of the Smithsonian. 
Tins does not include those who, during this time, visited the National 
Gallery of Art and the National Zoological Park Never before in 
a single month have so many visitors come to the Smithsonian, or 
probably to any other museum complex in the world. In fact, as 
recently as 1053 the largest total monthly attendance was almost 
exactly one-half the figure for this year’s banner months. 

What has caused this explosive increase? There seems to be no 
doubt that tills amazing growth in public interest in the Smithsonian is 
due to the many new, vital, and effective renovated museum halls which 
have been opened to the public during the past, few years. These 
new halls include the Firet Ladies Hall, the American Indian Hall, 
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tiie North American Mammals Ilall, the Latin American Archeology 
Hall, tiie Bird Hall, the American Cultural History Hall, the 
Power Machinery Hall, the Second American Indian Hall, the Hall 
of Health, the Military History Hall, the Printing Arts Ilall, the Gems 
and Mineral* Halls, the Textile Hall, the Jade Room, the World 
of Mammals Hall, and the Agricultural Hall* Each of these revi¬ 
talized exhibit areas is really a museum in itself. Each one alone 
lias great visitor-attraction potential purely from an educational 
standpoint* Furthermore, in each of the modernized halls, the Smith¬ 
sonian bus been guided by new general museum principles and li!i3 
used a variety of means to achieve the objectives mentioned above 
which the curators and designers had in mind in planning and 
constructing the halls. 

The basic new philosophy of the nat ore of the museum that is illus¬ 
trated in each rejuvenated hall is that exhibits should be so presented 
that the serious visitor may be both interested and instructed. In 
each new hall a visitor may, of course, be casually entertained, 
but he also is exposed to accurate, well-organized, attractively ar¬ 
ranged segments of vital human knowledge. I bus, if he spends 
a moderate amount of time and effort in studying the sequences of 
objects and carefully reads the labels, he will be amply rewarded 
by a deeper and wider understanding of the complex world in 
wVidi he lives. Aided by the modern exhibit techniques now avail¬ 
able, the story of man and his world unfolds before the visitor as 
he walks from hall to hall. Those new exhibits art in marked 
contrast to the static displays of yesterday. In the old days the 
viewer may have been impressed by the abundance of trial erinl ex¬ 
hibited but, for the most part, was neither instructed nor motivated 
to future study. 

The Gems and Minerals Hall may be. taken as an example of 
the effect of this new philosophy in dealing with a specific subject- 
matter field. The mineral collections of tho Smithsonian, said to 
be the best of their kind in the world, have been built up during 
more than a century by gifts from interested friends ail over the 
globe and by transfer to the Institution of outstanding specimens 
from the United States Geological Survey and other Federal bureaus. 
These collections are so extensive and important that many geolog¬ 
ical scientists come from every part of the country each year to 
work in our laboratories on special problems that can bo solved 
only by the study of this material. 

The" public exhibits in the new Gems and Minerals Hall, how¬ 
ever, represent only {selected specimens from the total mineral collec¬ 
tions of the Smithsonian. The problem, therefore, was first to select 
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for exhibition the beet and most significant items from this array 
of material and then to tell the fascinating and often romantic story 
of minerals and gems systematically and in such a way as to be in¬ 
teresting and meaningful both to the casual visitor and to the indi¬ 
vidual who already knows much about scientific geology. The millions 
of visitors who have already studied this new hall since it was opened 
to the public two years ago have seen, under almost ideal conditions of 
museum light, the outstanding specimens of the world's principal 
minerals. The chemical structure of each of the great mineral classes 
and the specific make-up of each specimen are shown. The physics of 
crystals, ns well as many interesting facts about the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of minerals in the world's crust, is explained in labels and 
diagrams. Outstandingly valuable and beautiful gems are shown as 
examples of specific mineral groups. These displays, taken as a whole, 
are at once scientifically instructive and esthetically pleasing. 

Tills new hall, which an unthinking person might in advance picture 
ns a mere collection of rocks, has tints become so attractive that on busy 
days it is sometimes even necessary for the visitors to form in lines and 
move quickly past some of the more popular exhibits. 

All this is in sharp contrast to the old days, when only the student 
who already had a real knowledge of mineralogy had the patience 
and the interest to stay in the old exhibit rooms and study in detail 
what the crowded cases contained. The nongeologist who came to 
tbe old mineral hall could hardly be expected to carry away with 
him any new understanding of geology as one of the great and 
humanly important sciences. For the novice there was no “plot*’ 
In the old form of exhibition, and its relation to his general knowl¬ 
edge was not indicated. It is no wonder that this visual storage’' 
type of exhibit often left little lasting impression. Today all 
this lias changed. The static and repetitious tall, dark, wooden- 
framed cases are gone, and the science of mineral identification has 
been given a new meaning. 

The transformation that has taken place in this single mineral 
hall may be cited as illustrating the general change that has been 
brought about in the older Smithsonian buildings as the present 
program of modernization of exhibits, in all the new halls enu¬ 
merated above, has progressed. 

It is not accidental, therefore, that the number of visitors to the 
Smithsonian Institution lias doubled in the past few years, What the 
Smithsonian now presents to its visitors has new attractiveness and 
now educational significance. In every museum the person who enters 
its doors profits by his prior preparation for understanding and by 
the ease with which ho can see the objects that are on display. In the 
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new Sttiitlisoniim exhibits, every effort is made to make each presenta¬ 
tion logically dear and interesting so that the visitor ’will stop and 
read the explanatory labels. In this way, the Smitlisonian exhibits 
improve the visitors’ basic understanding of the natural history of 
America and of the world, of the history of many of the most impor¬ 
tant human arts and sciences, and of the technology that has made the 
modern world what it is< No one, for example, can go through the 
new American Cultural History Hall without seeing in a new way how 
Americans lived on this continent before the industrial revolution 
and how the coming of power machines transformed the basic ways 
of life of the Nation. 

Thus the question as to what visitors gain by coming to tbe Smith- 
sonian can be answered briefly; They gain in an understanding of 
the world in which they live and in their knowledge of America. 
Patriotism is a word that is sometimes misused, but who can doubt 
that any American citizen becomes more truly patriotic when he has 
knowledge of the basic natural resources of his country and of how 
these resources have been and are now used in the growth and main¬ 
tenance of our modem lifet 

The increase in the number of visitors who come to the Smithsonian 
also indirectly reflects most favorably upon the basic attitudes of the 
citizens of our Nation today. It is inspiring to watch them passing 
in great streams through the doorways of our buildings. They come 
in order to see important exhibits, which they know' in sum total can 
be viewed nowhere else in the world. Mast of them surely leave with 
an understanding, which they could gain in no other way, of factors 
that have made modern life. 

Some of the new exhibit halls that ore now open in the Smitlisonfen’s 
old Arts and Industries Building have been so constructed, by the use 
of portable panels, that when the new Museum of History and Tech¬ 
nology is completed the whole display can be moved to the new build¬ 
ing without unnecessary delay. When this is done, other exhibits of 
larger dimensions not at present on display will take their place in 
the old building. The professional staff is now working with exhibits 
experts in the preparation of other new halls so that there will bo as 
little delay as possible in making tbe great new building an effective 
museum for tbe public as soon as its structure is complete. 

Later pages of this report describe in detail tbe work done during 
the year by the staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Smith¬ 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory, the Freer Gallery of Art, tho Na¬ 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, the National Air Museum, the Cana! 
Zone Biological Area, the International Exchange Service, the Na¬ 
tional Zoological Park, and other specialized units of the Smithsonian. 
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May the opportunity be taken here to express, on belialf of every¬ 
one connected with the Smithsonian Institution, gratitude to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States for making available funds for the addition 
of a much-needed east wing to the NnLural History Building and 
also for the air-conditioning and renovation of this old and important 
building. For more than a quarter of a century, published records 
show that Congress has recognized that the facilities of the Natural 
History Building are overcrowded and inadequate for the important 
scientific and museum functions assigned to it. It is a source of 
special rejoicing, therefore, that the Institution is now being allowed 
to develop facilities so that it will be able to accomplish far better 
scientific work in this building than wns feasible in the past. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT 

The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress in 
1816, in accordance with the terms of the will of James Smithson, of 
Engtand, who in 1826 bequeathed his property to the United States 
of America “to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” In receiving the projierty and accepting 
the trust, Congress determined that the Federal Government was 
without authority to administer the trust directly, and, therefore, 
constituted an “establishment,” whose statutory members are “the 
President, the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the heads of the 
executive departments.” 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

The membership of the Board of Regents remained unchanged 
during the current year. The roll of Regents at the close of the 
fiscal year was as follows: Chief Justice of the United States Earl 
Warren, Chancellor; Vice President, Richard M. Nixon; members 
from the Senate: Clinton P. Anderson, J, William Fulbright, Leverett 
Sal toast al 1: members from ibe IIouso of Representatives: Frank T. 
Bow, Orerton Brooks, Clarence Cannon; citizen members: John 
Nicholas Brown, Arthur H, Compton, Robert V. Fleming, Crawford 
H. Greene wait, Cftty 1 P. Haskins, and Jerome C. Hunsaker. 

As bos been customary in recent years, on informal dinner meeting, 
preceding the annual meeting, was held on the evening of January 
14, I960, in the main hall of the Smithsonian Building amid exhibits 
from the various divisions showing the most recent developments in 
the work of the Smithsonian bureaus. Dr. James F. Cahill spoke 
on “The Chinese National Art Collection {Palace Collection) in 
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Taiwan": Dr. Richard S. Cowan on “Siuithsoniatl-Bredin Caribbean 
Expedition of 1959” ; Dr. iVillmm C. Sturtevant on “Agriculture of 
the Seminole”; and Dr. Fred Ij. Whipple on ^Scientific Results from 
Satellite Tracking.” 

The annual meeting was held on January 15. i960. The Secretary 
presented his published annual report on the activities of the Insti¬ 
tution together with the 1959 Annual Report of the United States 
National Museum. The Chairman of the Executive and Permanent 
Committees of the Board, Dr. Robert V. Fleming* gave the financial 
report forf he fiscal year ended June 50,1959. 

In addition to the annual meeting, the Board of Regents met again 
on May 4, i960. The Secretary presented a brief interim report, and 
the Chairman of the Executive and Permanent Committees of the 
Hoard presented a financial report. This meeting was followed by an 
inspection of some of the new exhibits of the Smithsonian. 

FINANCES 

A statement on finances, dealing particularly with Smithsonian 
private funds, will I*e found in the report of the executive committee 
of the Board of Regents, page 214. Funds appropriated to the Insti¬ 
tution for its regular operations for the fiscal year ended June 30, i960, 
totaled $7,718,000. Besides this direct appropriation, the Institution 
received funds by transfer from other Government agencies as follows. 

From the District of Colttmhla for the National Zoological t’nrk-$1,163,200 

From the National Park Service, Departnient of the Interior, for the 

Hirer Basin Survey*——---■-——-■— - ^ 

VISITORS 

Visitors to the Smithsonian group of buildings on the Mall reached 
a total of 6,494,639, an all-time high and 143,000 more than the pre¬ 
vious year. April I960 was the month of largest attendance, with 
1,070,799; May i960 second, with 1,007,442; July 1959 third, with 
941,397. Table 1 gives a summary of the attendance records for the 
five buildings; table 2, groups of school children. These figures, 
when added to the 951,608 recorded at the National Gallery of Art and 
the 4,059,804 estimated at the National Zoological Park, bring the 
year’s total number of visitors at. the Institution to 11,506,042. 
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Table 1.— Visitor* to certain. Smithsonim s building* tfiin'ufl the year ended 

Jun* 30 t mo 


Year ilTj'L uwij'Ij 

9mJ tluoul&u 
BulHftl 

Artj uiil 

Iikiujiucj- 

UaiMLbg 

Natural 

JIMory 

UiUS'-Llnf 

Aircraft 

BtilMliLJE 

DuuSns 

Total 

t$5& 







Jtl3v_ _.__ 

m, 735 ! 

355 f 316 

311, 489 

135, 684 

15, 273 

911,397 

August _- 

12C. 971 

377, 340 

235, 634 

8 r 078 

16,183 

S24, 206 

September- 

52, 279 

iia.oso 

117, 026 

closed ; 

8, 662 

324, 053 

October-- 

54, 841 

153, 740 

109, 032 

dosed , 

7, 460 

330, 082 

November*_ 

45, 549 

134, IG0 

113,367 ! 

closed 

6, 379 

299, 484 

Dtcembct_ 

£9, 129 

71, 130 

79, 592 

dated 

5, 080 

1S I, 940 

mo 







January._ 

36, 498 

70, 557 

86, 585 

dosed 

6,675 

209, 315 

February. *... 

38, 913 

09, 15(1 

88, 217 

closed 

4, 946 

231 s 232 

March,... 

43, 924 

111, 124 

106, 173 

closed 

9, 168 

270, 389 

April--. _____ 

174, 083 

418, 872 

318, 552 

S3, 571 

15, @31 

1, 070 r 709 

May. ,_______ 

153, 305 

338, 022 

333 P 461 

118, 0S0 

L4 d 573 

I, 007, 442 

June.___ 

ICO, 476 

307,504 

229, @19 

90, 755 

I 3 f 017 

801, 401 

Total . . 

1 3 039, 704 

2,080,034 

2, 2LS, 747 

136, 068 

120, 077 

0, 494, 600 


Table 2, — Group* of tchoolchildren visiting iht S?nifh$onian Imtitulton during the 

gear ended June 30* i960 
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November_. 
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Msy,. T .. 

December-- 

10,248 

290 

Juno_*.**__ 

35, 723 

812 




ToUL„. 

344,020 
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Report on the United States 
National Museum 

Sm * 1 have the hoDor to submit the following report on the condition 
and operations of the U.S, National Museum for die fiscal year ended 
June 30, I960: 

COLLECTIONS 

During the year 2,014,443 specimens were added to the national 
collections and distributed among the eight departments as follows: 
Antliropdogy, 57,302; zoology, 346,010; botany, 50,989; geology, 
33,079; science and technology, 1*433; arte and manufactures, l a tF75j 
civil history, 1,514,274; and Armed Forces history, 3,760, Included 
in the above total were 1,488,864 stamps, 215,686 insects, and <5,014 
marine invertebrates. Most of the specimens were acquired as gifts 
from individuals or as tranfers from Government departments and 
agencies. The Annual Deport of the Museum, published as a 
separate document, contains a detailed list of the years acquisitions, 
of which the more important are summarized below. Catalog entries 
in all departments now total 54,007,823. 

Anthropology.—Among the items transferred to the Smithsonian 
Institution were a number of i tile resting ethnological objects presented 
to President Dwight D. Fdsenhower during his recent eastern good¬ 
will tour. Included was a full-size Iranian desk of Khatamkari 
inlay made by the foremost craftsmen in the reign of Item Shad ami 
used by him and the present Shah. An excellent Meade (Sierra 
Leone) helmet mask, complete with raffia fringe, of the type used in 
initiating girls into the Sunde Society, was presented by Mrs. \ irgmm 
X’ollak Two hundred specimens from the Wni Wai Indians* living 
in British Guiana, collected by Dr. CliHord Evans, associate curator, 
aii <3 Dr. Betty J. Meggers, research associate, division of archeology, 
were turned over to the division of etlmology. Included in this unique 
collection are wooden stools, cassava graters, pottery vessels, articles 
of clothing and ornament, tools, weapons, and utensils. 

Mrs. E. E. Daman of Louisville, Ky., presented a fine Chinese 
imperial dragon robe of the late Ch mg dynasty* An excellent vi a nts 
ivory cribbage board, carved in relief with human and animal motifc, 
collected near Nome, Alaska, was received from Mr- and Mrs. W. 
Do Witt of Erie, Pa. Articles of Korean costumes made of colorful 
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silk brocade with subdued designs were donated by Lt. CoL arid Mrs, 
G. W. Kelley of Alexandria, Va, 

A special effort was made by the division of physical anthropology 
to incorporate in the collections the backlog of River Basin Surveys 
materials transferred from the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
most outstanding transfer consists of 148 skeletons from the Sully 
site in the Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak., occupied in prehistoric times by 
the Ankara tribe. An important collection of 1G7 pi aster-of-paris 
fuco masks of various peoples, mainly from Africa, acquired from Dr. 
Lidio Cipriani of Florence, Italy, help to till m the ethnic gups in the 
division's large group of face masks and busts. The Cipriani col¬ 
lection will also provide masks for display units in the exhibits mod¬ 
ernization program. A new cast of the skull and lower jaw of the 
Sklifil Y, ono of the Palestine Neanderthal specimens, was received 
as nn exchange from the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. The 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Aiuhropological Research presented 
a cast of the upper jaw of Zinjanthropm hoL$ei< a lower Pleistocene 
australopithecine from Tanganyika. A bust of Dr. Aid* Hrdlieka, 
late curator of the division of physical anthropology, sculptured by 
Milan Knobloch, was received as a gift from the National Museum 
Society in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

A total of 56,371 specimens was added to the collections of the 
division of archeology during the year. Objects from a prehistoric 
Oklahoma mound consisting of rare textiles, engraved conch shells, 
pottery vessels, native copper a n if acts, pearls, stone pipes, and chipped 
stone comprised the outstanding acquisition. Other items came from 
the Spiro Mound site in Le Flore County, dating probably from the 
13th or 14th centuries of the Christian Era and representing a high 
point In the ceremonial art of the Southeastern United States, 

Zoology *—The division of mammals received 4,242 specimens com¬ 
prising SO accessions. Nearly half of this number came from Panama 
and the Canal Zone under a collecting program being carried out by 
Associate Curator Charles Q* Handley in cooperation with the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, units of the Department of Defense, and also 
individuals. Through Dr. Robert E. Kuntz, nf the U + S. Naval Medi¬ 
cal Research Unit No, 2, more than 300 mammals were received from 
Formosa. Dr. Robert Traub, of the Army Research and Development 
Command, contributed important collections from Malaya, Ilomeo, 
and western Mexico. The division also received specimens obtained 
in Indiana by Russell E. Mumford, Bwdght M. Lindsay, and Ralph 
D- Kirkpatrick; in I^ncaster County, Vs,, by C. 0, Handley, Louis 
T. Dymond, and D. L Rhymer; in Maryland by C. P, Lingebach; and 
m Now Hampshire by Bernard Femstcim 

Tw-o lots of Panamanian birds, comprising 1,313 bird skins, $3 
skeletons, and I carcass, all collected by Dr. A. Wetmore, were ac- 
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quired by the division ol birds, Other significant accessions were 
749 skins, 43 skeletons, find 1 alcoholic specimen of North American 
birds transferred from theU*S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 246 birds 
from Formosa transferred from the U.S. Naval Medical Research 
Unit No* 2; 123 bird skins from Colombia by exchange with the 
Universidad National de Colombia, Bogota; and 236 birds from 
Rechuanaland and Southern Rhodesia obtainedby purchase. 

Small but noteworthy lots of reptile and amphibian material were 
received from areas previously unrepresented in the national col¬ 
lections The most interesting of these are: 14 reptiles from Saudi 
Arabia, donated by Dr + R, L, Peffly; 6 reptiles from Swan Island near 
Honduras, transferred from the Const and Geodetic Survey; and 23 
specimens of Leuroffnathnx marn%Qrahis f a very rare species of sala¬ 
mander, from Georgia, the gift of Dr. B. S. Martof, 

During the year B s 500 fresh-water fishes, collected by W» R- Taylor 
and R. IL Kanawwa in the southern Appalachians, and 2,285 deep- 
sea fishes from the western Atlantic, transferred from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, were accessioned, A 15-foot thresher shark,, a cast 
of which will be placed on exhibition, was donated by Harvey Bull is, 
Jr. This shark is unique because of its long tail. 

The scale-insect (coccid) collection deposited by the Department 
of Entomology, Cornell University, estimated to contain about 50,000 
specimens including many types, comprised the most important acces¬ 
sion in the division of insects. The John S. Caldwell collection of 
nearly 13,000 lantemfliea and psyllids and the Mark Robinson col¬ 
lection of 16,210 scarab beetles were also acquired. About 16,969 
miscellaneous insects from various parts of the world were given by 
N. L, H.Krauss; O* I* Cartwright donated an additional 10,000 scarab 
beetles from his personal collection, and he also collected 2,774 speci¬ 
mens for the Museum; Dr fc K* V. Krombeln contributed 3*467 speci¬ 
mens of mostly Hymenoptera and Lepidoptcm; and Dennis E„ 
Pule&ton presented 2,764 miscellaneous arthropods collected by him in 
Tahiti 

This fiscal year was a record-break log one for accessions of marine 
invertebrates The most important and comprehensive of these are 
6,900 shrimps and other invertebrates from the tropical and sub¬ 
tropical western Atlantic transferred from the Fifth and Wildlife 
Service i a lot of 12,475 Antarctic invertebrates received from the Navy 
Hydrographic Office; about 2*400 identified medusae from the Arctic 
Ocean received from the Department of the Navy; more than 18,000 
crustaceans from northern Alaska presented by Dr. E> E, Reed of 
Colorado State University; and over 24,000 crustaceans and other 
invertebrates, mostly from Lake Fontch&rtram, received from Tukne 
University. 
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Ths Francs Lea Chamberlain bequest provided funds for the pur¬ 
chase of the C, R. Laws collection of about 12,500 moHusks assembled 
by one of New Zealand's outstanding malacologists. The second 
largest accession was a gift from W. E, Old, Jr., of 8,200 moliusks, 
representing many rare and otherwise important species. Two note¬ 
worthy collections of Pacific marine moliusks were received, totaling 
about 8,900 specimens. 

Botany .—Among the important plant collections received as ex¬ 
changes were 3,793 specimens from the Musdnra National dTIisioire 
Naturelle, Paris, including 3,050 ferns, many of them isotypes, and 
valuable historic col lections such as those of LUerminier from Guade¬ 
loupe, Leprieur from French Guiana, and Bourgeau from Mexico; 
3,SOS plants of Indonesia from Herbarium Bogoriense, Bogor, Indo¬ 
nesia; and 2,582 photographs of type specimens received from the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, Other collections include 896 
specimens acquired from the Texas Research Foundation, Renner, 
Tex,, and collected by Dr, C. L. Lundell and Percy Gentle in Texas, 
Mexico, and Central America; 58T specimens received from the Gray 
Herbarium, Harvard University, and collected in Costa Rica by Miss 
Edith Scammon and in Peru by Dr. and Mrs. Holla M, Try on; and 
162 plants of Israel from the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Gifts included 4,198 plants collected on Trinidad, Tobago, and 
other West Indian islands by Dr. Richard S. Cowan on the 1959 
Smithsonian-Rredin Caribbean Expedition; 5,476 plants presented 
by Dr. Jos6 Cuairecasaa, collected hy him in Colombia; 1,220 excellent 
specimens of Pennsylvania plants given by Muhlenberg College, Allen¬ 
town, l J a.; 390 specimens, largely ferns, constituting the personal 
herbarium of the late Frank N. Irving, received from Mrs, Florence 
Skougnard, Washington, D.C.; and 855 specimens collected in Santa 
Catarina, Brazil, by Rev. Pe. Raulino Reitz and R. Klein, received 
from the Herbario “Barhosa Rodrigues,” Santa Catarina. 

Curalor C. V. Morton collected 1,395 plants in boreal Quebec and 
Ontario while on a field trip preceding the IX International Botani¬ 
cal Congress at Montreal: and Robert R. Ireland obtained on field 
(rips 2,673 mosses from Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky. Trans¬ 
ferred from the U.S. Geological Survey were 1,868 plants of Polynesia 
collected by Dr. F. R. Foaberg and 1,348 plants of Alaska collected 
by Dr. L. A. Spetzman. Obtained from Dr, M. Jacobs, Leiden, 
Netherlands, were 611 plants collected by him in Borneo, and from 
the University of Zurich 615 specimens from New Caledonia, 

Geology *—-Among the important gifts received in the division of 
mineralogy and petrology are: A 74(}.25-carat carbonado diamond, 
French Equatorial Africa, from Diamond Distributors, Inc., the 
largest mass of black diamond in any museum in the United States and 
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possibly in the world; kumakovite, Baron, Calif., from Arch Gboler; 
and a fine A ust ration opal weighing 25.5 carats, a part of the original 
Washington A. Roebling collection* from Mi's. Donald Roebling. 

Outstanding among the mineral specimens received in exchange are: 
Arsenopyrite from Mexico* nietaheinri chile from Oregon, inderite 
from California, the Ahlfeld collection of Bolivian minerals, and a 
selection from the Pennypacker collection of minerals of Cumberland* 
England, Newly described species acquired in exchange are: Stron- 
ti ogi nori f e, Germany; ort hochamosite, Czechoslovak!a * gast un ite, 
Arizona; eardleyiie, Utah; belyankinite and labuntsoviie 1 U.S.S^R. 

About 457 specimens were added to the Roebling collect ion by pur- 
chase from the Roebling Fund and by exchange. Among these the 
following are outstanding: Danburite, Mexico; apophyllite and 
spodumene, Brazil; and tourmaline, California. Among the speci¬ 
mens of outstanding exhibition quality added to the Canfield collection 
by purchase are: Corundum, Tanganyika; liemimorphUo, Mexico; 
opal, Australia; hubnerite, Colorado; stibnite, California; and the 
newly described yoderite. 

Gems acquired for the Isaac Lea collection by purchase through 
the Chamberlain Fund include a catVeye sill imamte from South 
Carolina; a tourmaline cai’s-eye from Brazil weighing 76 carats; a 
29-carat yellow apatite from Mexico; a 370-carat rose quartz from 
Brazil : a cut stone of microl ite weighing 3,7 carats from Virginia; 
and a 43^-carat colorless ri rcori from Ceylon. 

Several meteorites new to the collection were received in exchange: 
Lillaverke* Varik, Luughnlsen, Muonionaliista II, Ekeby, Eollinge, 
Ifedaskoga, and Ilomark* all from Sweden; Rainsdorf* Germany; 
Race* Argentina; and Aswan, Egypt. A portion of the A1 Rais, 
Saudi Arabia, meteorite was received as a gift from the Saudi Arabia 
Government, and W. S„ Houston donated a portion of the Winkler, 
Ivans., fall. 

The most important gifts received by the division of invertebrate 
paleontology and paleobotany are: 600 Cambrian invertebrate fossils 
including types from the Wind River Mountains from Dr, Christina 
L. Balk ; 2 lots of Cretaceous and Tertiary Foraminifera from Trini¬ 
dad donated by Dr. Huns M. Bolli; TO figured specimens of pelagic 
Fora mini fern from the north and equatorial Pacific Ocean from 
Dr* John S. Bradshaw; 2,025 invertebrate fossils from eastern 
Fiji from the University of Rochester; 220 invertebrate fossils from 
MacKenzie Valley* Northwest Territories, Canada* from Alfred Lenz; 
& giant Eocene oysters from North Carolina from Eston Miller; 
44 holotypes of Fornmlnifeni from the Cretaceous and Lower Tertiary 
of New Jersey from R. K. Olsson; 56 Eocene crabs from Venezuela 
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from Dr. W. M. Furnish; and 13 type specimens of Mississippian 
sponges from Montana from Dr. TE, C. Gutscldck. 

Funds from the income of the Walcott bequest permitted the pur¬ 
chase of 37 invertebrate fossils from Czechoslovakia, 1,095 specimens 
from the Pennsylvanian of Oklahoma, JB9 invertebrates from Nor¬ 
mandy, France, 35 rare braehiopods from Sicily, 1,146 Mesozoic 
eclunoids from France, and 507 invertebrate fossils from Belgium. 

Important exchanges received through the year included ICO Devo¬ 
nian invertebrate fossils from Northwest Territories, Canada, from 
Dr. W. G. E. Caldwell; 115 fossil moliusks and corals from the Island 
of Pavuvu in the South Pacific from James E. Conk in; and 1,100 
Tertiary invertebrate fossils from Japan from Tohokn Imperial 
University. 

Paleontological fieldwork by Dr. C. L. Gazin nnd Franklin Pearce 
under the Walcott Fund resulted in the collection of 200 fossil 
mammals from various Eocene strata of southwestern Wyoming. 
Among other outstanding additions to the vertebrate paleontology 
collections received as gifts are two record-sized tracks of carnivorous 
dinosaurs from Upper Cretaceous rocks in Utah, presented by ihe 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, and a unique skull of the Cretaceous fish 
JjKinwywttu zitteli donated by Dr. J« Lloyd Watkins, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Science and technology .—An outstanding collection of 21 astrolabes 
was acquired by the division of physical sciences through the gener¬ 
osity of the International Business M acid ties Corporation. These 
instruments, representing the craftsmanship of Persia, India, North 
Africa, and Europe, date from the 13th to the 19th centuries. An 
equally elegant 16th-century instrument, presented by Lessing J, 
fiosenvald, is a folding sundial and compass to which several engraved 
maps and travelers' itineraries of central Europe have been added. 

Other important additions included the magnetometer used by 
Alexander Dallas Boche at Girard College (1840-45), from the Car¬ 
negie Institution; the first cash register of James liitly (187U), from 
the National Cash Register Co.; several examples of the first nylon 
produced, from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and a replica of 
the experimental furnace used by Dr. Alwin Mittasdi in connection 
with the development of the commercial synthesis of ammonia (1909- 
12), from the Badisclie Amlin and Soda-Fabrik AG. 

The tools and machine of the famous American instrument firm 
of Wm. Bond & Son, Boston, were acquired by the division of mechan¬ 
ical and civil engineering. Included are a chronometer dated 1812, 
the first made in this country, and an example of William Bond's 
important invention, the chronogniph. Other important acquisitions 
are a rare wooded-bed engine lathe of about 1830 and several lathes 
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and associated machine-shop fixtures of about 10 years later. These 
items "were located in an abandoned Rhode Island shop through the 
help of Helen L Fraser, of the New London Historical Society, ami 
James Klein schmidt, of Mystic Seaport, Conn. 

Among a number of significant builders half-models received by 
the division of transportation were two Oipc Cod cu (boats from 
Marthas Vineyard, the gift of Manuel S. Roberts, The collections of 
the section of land transportation were augmented by the locomotive 
“Pioneer” and a Camden & Amboy Railroad coach from the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co. 

The division of electricity received from the National Bureau of 
Standards several wavemeters used in the standardization of radio 
equipment in the 1020’s, and from the University of Michigan a 
Fleming cynometer and several early magnetrons. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology donated the G. H. Clark collect ion of docu¬ 
ments and photograplis on the history of radio. 

Among the accessions acquired by the division of medical sciences 
are a 13th-century metal mortar and pestle made in Nishapur, Persia; 
an 18th-century microscope made by Dollond of Ijoudon; a 19th- 
century set of brass Troy nested weights; and one of the earliest, 
types of ionization chambers designed for practicing radiologists. 

Arts and manufactures .—Among specially noteworthy fabrics ac¬ 
quired by the division of textiles arc a collection of Jacquard-woven 
pictures, a lDth-century warp-printed scene requiring over 100 blocks 
to produce one repeat, and a roller-printed portrait on silk, all pre¬ 
sented by Arthur E. WaUschleger. An interesting lot of 19th-cen¬ 
tury plush, bended, and embroidered fabrics was presented by Dr. 
and Mr?, Leonard Carmichael. George C. Claglmrn donated a liand- 
woven linen tablecloth. An unusual damask tablecloth, woven in 
16(10, with scenes from stories in the Old Testament, was presented 
by Mrs- Loren E, Souers. The first pair of experimental nylon hose 
made in 1937 and several bobbins of the early experiment id nylon 
yarn were deposited by E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 

From Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower the division of ceramics and 
glass received a 13-piece porcelain tea net, produced about !770 in 
Wurtemberg, Germany, by the Ludwigsbnrg factory, one of the great¬ 
est of the 18th-century porcelain manufactories. The set was pre¬ 
sented to President and Mrs, Eisenhower by His Excellency Theodor 
Hsmss, President of the Federal Republic of Germany. Another gen¬ 
erous gift of 102 pieces of American and European glass was received 
from Mrs. Clara W. Berwick. An outstanding art object in this 
group is a dark-blue glass plate with an enameled decoration taken 
from the 12th-century mosiac in one of the domes of St. Mark’s Cm he- 
dral in Yon ice* 
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Among the particularly fine prints acquired by the division of 
graphic arts are an impression of a chiaroscuro woodcut, ’‘David and 
Goliath,” by one of the earliest masters of this art, Ugo da Carpi 
(1455-1523); two color etchings by Johan Taylor (1650-1700), the 
earliest pioneer in this medium; a large color mezzotint, “Cupid 
Shaping His Bow,” by Edouard Gautier-Dugoty (1717-1785); and 
a chiaroscuro woodcut, “Pluto,” by the Dutch artist Hendrick Gollzius 
(1558-1616). Outstanding gifts of the year included a collection of 
255 portrait engravings by European artists of the 16th to 10th cen¬ 
turies presented by Gob and Mrs. Robert P. Hare, III, representing 
the work of such artists ns TVierex, Bolswert, Leoni, Muller, Audran, 
and Nanteuil, and including contemporary portraits of such person¬ 
ages as Philip II, Charles I, Galileo, Sir Thomas Chaloner, and 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Several specimens representative of the development of oilfield 
exploration equipment were acquired by the division of industrial 
cooperation, one of these being a 1925 Suess torsion balance. A i«rt- 
able pipeline pumping unit ns developed by S. S. Smith of the Shell 
Oil Co., and first used in the North African campaign of 1942-43, 
was transferred from the Department of the Army. Among the 
items acquired for the hall of nuclear energy were a diffusion cloud 
chamber and n neutrino detection chamber, transferred with the co¬ 
operation of the National Science Foundation. Everett L- DeGolyer, 
Jr., presented a memento of liis late father, Dr. Everett Leo De¬ 
Golyer, a pioneer in American oilfield development and a former 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. This electromagnetic detec¬ 
tor for reflection seismographic exploration was developed by Dr. J. 
Clarence Karchor with Dr. DeGdiver's encouragement and is sym¬ 
bolic of the predominance of this technique in oilfield discovery since 
1925. 

A large number of farm implements and machines were acquired 
by the division of agriculture and forest products, many of winch come 
from farms in Ohio. One of these is an early type of horse-drawn 
check-row corn pi an ter, donated by Clayton Kantncr. An other is 
the Hart Parr tractor donated by the Oliver Corporation. This ma¬ 
chine is the third tractor made by (lie Hart Parr Co., which commenced 
munufacturing in 1902. If symbolizes the switch from steam to 
gasoline on American farms and commemorates the general adoption of 
the name “tractor" as descript ire of gasoline traction engines. A com¬ 
panion piece to the big tractor is a Wallis Model K tractor donated by 
Massey-Ferguson, Inc. This model appeared in 1919 and is a modi¬ 
fication of the 1913 Wallis Cub, the first of the fratnelcss tractors. 
Another item is a McCormick “daisy” self-rake reaper donated by 
the Farmers' Museum of the New York State Historical Association. 
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Civil history,—Tha division of political history received a number 
of interesting donations. President Dwight D. Eisenhower presented 
n group of intricately carved figures, chariots, and horses, in ivory 
and sandalwood, representing a scene from the Mnhabbarata, given 
to him by the President of India. Among the items given this year 
by Lincoln Ldiatn were the gold-und-enamel bracelet worn by Mrs. 
Lincoln as First Lady and a black onyx lapel watch worn by her after 
the death of her husband. The dessert plates from the state china used 
at the White House during the administration of President James 
K. Polk were given by Hr. and Mrs. B. Woodruff Weaver. Additions 
to the collection of American period costumes included a wedding 
dress of about 1800, given by Mrs. Susan Iglehart; an 18th-century 
woman's brocade curnco jacket, presented by Mrs. James L. Collins, 
Jr.; and two dresses worn in Maryland in Colonial days, donated by 
Miss Katherine K. Scott, 

From the family of Harry T. Peters the division of cultural history 
received the America-on-stone collection, comprising nearly 2,000 
lithographs by printmakets other than Currier and Ives. Political 
cartoons, sporting pictures, and urban views are only a few of the 
many classifications in which the collection lias authoritative repre¬ 
sentation. The Cooper Union Museum donated a group of 80 
musical instruments, predominantly plucked-string instruments such 
ns lutes and guitars, which were needed to supplement existing col¬ 
lections. An important transfer from the National Park Service 
comprises 37 pieces of mid-10th-century cast-iron architectural ele¬ 
ments from the waterfront district of St. Louis. 

Among important accessions received in the division of philately 
and postal history is the A. 1L Wilheim collection of United Slates 
plate number and position blocks of stamps of the period between 
1S94 and 1958. Nearly every printing plate used in the production of 
United States stamps is represented in all positions. An excellent 
reference collection of Japan's 1-sen value postage stamps of 1872 was 
donated by Lt TV. Christenson. John P. V. Ileinmuller presented one 
album of Zeppelin covers, completing the transaction started lost year. 
B. H. Homan, Jr., transferred his previously lent specimens of Saxony 
stamps ns a gift. Supreme Court Justice John TL Harlan donated 
a considerable number of early United Stales covers extracted from 
the papers of his grandfather, Supreme Court Justice John M. 
Harlan {1833^1011). 

The most important accession received by the division of numis¬ 
matics is the col lection of Russian coins and medals si ruck in the name 
of Czar Peter the Great, donated by Willis IL Du Pont. Mr. Du Pont 
also presented the 11 volumes of Grand Duke Mikhailovich s monu¬ 
mental and very rare monograph on Russian coins, l’ho Grand 
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Duke's collection comprises a virtually complete representation of 
Russian bronze and silver coins struck since 1T00* paralleled, only by 
the Hermitage collection in Leningrad. Another noteworthy ac¬ 
cession is the anonymous donation of 736 Canadian silver and copper 
coins* including the rare and famous GO-cent piece of 1G21 formerly 
owned by Xing Farouk of Egypt. 

Armed Forces history .—One of the three original 49-star flags 
prepared m advance of the new design was presented to the division 
of military history by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Two ex¬ 
ceptionally fine swords owned by Gen* Benjamin Lincoln of the Con¬ 
tinental Army were received from one of his descendants* Mrs, Henry 
K* Cbm One was carried by the General during the Revolution 
and the other was presented to him by General Washington after 
General Lincoln received the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Vorktown. 

Outstanding among the naval material received during the year 
was a collection of 134 builder’s half-models of 19th-century war¬ 
ships* constituting a veritable national treasure by virtue of its ex¬ 
ceptional scope* from the United States Naval Academy. Other 
notable accessions included models of the U-S.S, Pennsylvania {the 
birthplace of carrier aviation), the aircraft carrier Shangri-La, and 
the dirigible Akron f 13 oil paintings illustrating United States Coast 
Guard operations in World War II, from the Treasury Department; 
and a collection of relics of the Spanish American War and World 
War II, from the United States Coast Guard Academy, 

The collections were further enhanced by the purchase of the 
w. Stokes Kirk collection of United States military insignia and 
accouterments, totaling approximately 3 S 0Q0 items. It is considered 
by many authorities to be unmatched in scope* volume, and rarity. 

EXPLORATION AND FIELDWORK 

In connection with his participation in the 75th anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the Ohio Historical Society, April 27-May 2, at Columbus, 
F, M. £k trier, head curator of anthropology* examined several impor¬ 
tant archeological sites in Ohio* including Mound City* the Hopeton 
Works, Cedar Dank* Mound* and the site of the original Adena Mound 
on the estate of the 1'vrst Governor of Ohio* Thomas Worthington, 
While at Columbus lie selected specimens from the study collections 
of the Ohio State Museum* to be cast for use in the modems 
nation of the Smithsonian's North American Archeology HalL 

Dr. Waldo R, Wedel* curator of archeology* represented the 
Smithsonian Institution at the Darwin Centennial Celebration* held 
at the University of Chicago, November 24-26, This was an out' 
standing occasion* being attended by worldwide experts hi various 
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fields of evolutionary philosophy who conducted find participated 
in panel meetings. The published results are sure to be of interest 
to all biologists and other scientists concerned in any way with 
evolution and its background- Subsequently, Dr. Wedel attended 
the 17th Plains Archeological Conference, In Lincoln, Ncbr., where 
he reestablished contacts with many of the workers in the area of 
his principal interest, conferred with various archeologists of the 
River Basin Surveys, and examined recent archeological collections. 
Early in May Dr. Wedel attended the 25th annual meeting of the 
Society for American Archeology, at New Haven, Conn., presenting 
a paper on the progress of research in Great Plains prehistory. Ho 
also studied various important manuscripts in the Western Ameri¬ 
can* collections of the Yale University Library particularly re¬ 
lating to the Missouri River region and the Black Hills. 

Dr. Clifford Evans, associate curator of archeology, and Dr, Betty 
J, Megger?, research associates late in December attended the 5Sth 
annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 
Mexico City, where they delivered a paper on “Archeological Evalua¬ 
tion of Obsidian Dating,” The gathering in Mexico City, they report, 
had the flavor of an international meeting, which left a favorable 
impression on delegates who seldom attend anthropological meet¬ 
ings outside the limits of the United States. The Mexicans were 
considerate hosts, and &Q visitors were highly impressed with the 
Institute of Anthropology and History and the various museums 
and exhibits in the Mexico City aim Following the meeting, Drs, 
Evans and Meggers spent several weeks in Mexico, examining arche¬ 
ological collections and sites in Tabasco, Chiapas, and Oaxaca, as 
well as the environs of Mexico City. Dr. Evans arranged to have 
certain important type collections sent to the Smithsonian, saw some 
archeological sites of major importance in Mesoamerica, familiar¬ 
ised himself with study and exhibit collections in several regional 
museums, and mode contact with many colleagues. 

Dr. Evans attended the 25th annual meeting of the Society for 
American Archeology at New Haven, Conn., May 4-7, and consulted 
with various archeologists involved in the Institute of Andean Re¬ 
search program seeking archeological connections between North and 
South America and Middle America. This group, including Drs. 
Evans and Meggers, will undertake an elaborate research program in 
the region during the next, few" years. 

Dr. Evans and Dr. Meggers left on June 25 for extended study 
in various European museums, where they propose to do research on 
comparative archeological collections from North and South America. 
This work is undertaken in connection with their long-term program 
of archeological survey and excavation in the tropical forest region 
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of South America and is partially supported by a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society* 

At a meeting of the American Oriental Society in New Haven, 
Conn., late in March, Dr P Gus Van Reek, associate curator of archeol¬ 
ogy, delivered a paper on one of his research projects, “The Multiple- 
piece Technique of the South Arabian Potter.™ While in New Haven 
he also studied the exhibits of the Peabody Museum and the Baby Io¬ 
nian Collection in the Sterling Memorial Library, acquiring infor¬ 
mation about the technique of preparing impressions of seals which 
will be useful in the modernisation of the Old World archeological 
exhibits. In May he worked in the library of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, preparing a bibliography of major books and 
articles dealing with excavated archeological sites in the Republic of 
SudstL This work has been useful in his research on the archeological 
potentialities of that part of the Sudan involved in the Nubia Salvage 
Project 

Dr. S* H* Riesenberg, curator of ethnology* at the end of December 
attended the American Anthropological Association meeting in Mexico 
City T where he delivered a paper on “Political Advancement on 
Ponape; Theory and Fact.” Subsequent to the meetings he examined 
collections iu several museums and visited the archeological sites at 
Teotihuacan and I he village of Toluca. Between February 28 and 
March 8* Dr. Riesenberg furthered his Pacific ethnological studies by 
working at the Houghton Library of Harvard University and the 
Marine Historical Society and Whaling Museum at New Bedford* 
Mass. He was particularly concerned with examining and abstract¬ 
ing ethnohist orient materials from l&th-century manuscript records of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions At 
New Bedford there exist similar records in the important collections 
of logs, journals, and manuscripts on early Pacific voyages- These 
library studies have enabled Dr. Riesentierg to make further progress 
on his projected ethnohistorical study of the Carolines* which is part 
of his analysis of Micronesian culture. 

Dr + Gordon D- Gibson* associate curator of ethnology* early in 
September did research at the American Museum of Natural History 
and the Museum of Primitive Art in New York* Subsequently he 
attended the meetings of tlie African Studies Associations at Boston 
University and did research in the study collections of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology at Harvard University* The collection of 
African ethnological materials at the American Museum la an 
extensive one* and Dr- Gibson is discussing the possibility of arranging 
exchanges that would permit the Smithsonian Institution to improve 
its collections and provide material for a new' exhibit h a ll in this 
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field. He especially studied collections from South West Africa and 
Angola, a region he expects to visit in lOBO, 

late in December Dr. Gibson attended the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association in Mexico City and presented 
a paper to the session on African ethnology on “Levels of Residence 
among the Horero." Subsequently, with several other delegates, he 
went to Palenque in Chiapas Province, an aim of great interest 
anthropologically. The visitors examined the famous pyramid con¬ 
taining a tomb which is said to destroy the distinction formerly 
drawn between Egyptian and American pyramids. Until the dis¬ 
covery of this tomb, it had been stated that American pyramids were 
never tombs, but only the bases for religious structures. Dr. Gilson 
also examined anthropological collections in Mexico City. 

In preparing for his forthcoming field trip Dr. Gibson visited New 
York and Cambridge, Mass., in March to investigate sources of field 
equipment. In Cambridge he consulted with Laurence Marshal], 
director of several expeditions in southern Angola and South West 
Africa, about problems of field maintenance and motion-picture work 
in those areas. 

Dr. Eugene L Knez, associate curator of ethnology, attended the 
annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies in New York 
City, April 10-13. The scientific papers dealt with the j>eople and 
cultures of southern, southeastern, and eastern Asia, in Cleveland, 
following this meeting, Dr. Knox examined the pipe collection of 
Dr. Leo Stoor and visited at a II members of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History to discuss possible exchange of ctlinologieal 
material. 

Early in December, Dr. T, Dale Stewart, curator of physical an¬ 
thropology, visited Guatemala to confer with stall members and 
advisers of the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama. 
The problem involved was the planning of a 5-year program directed 
toward the investigation of at hcrosclerosis in Latin America popu¬ 
lations. Dr. Stewart participated as a consultant in matters of race. 

On December 2G Dr. Stewart went to Mexico City primarily to 
attend the meetings of the American Anthropological Association, 
where ho delivered two papers—“The Evidence of Physical Anthro¬ 
pology Hearing on t lie Peopling of the New World" and “The Chi¬ 
nook Sign of Freedom: a Unique Record of Cranial Deformity.” 
With other anthropologists he joined a tour to the Mayan ruin of 
Palenque, a ruin which makes it easier for an anthropologist to com¬ 
prehend the problems surrounding the rise and fall of the Mayan 
civilization. He also visited Lake Patzcn aro in weste rn Max ico, where 
he was ablo to observe living Tarascan Indians, a group which has 
figured prominently of late in the literature of physical anthropology. 
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In continuation of archeological research in Iraq, Dr. Stewart de¬ 
parted for that country on June 1, The 19C0 Slmnidar Expedition, 
jointly sponsored by the Smitlisonian Institution and Columbia Urn- 
versity extenda the collaboration between Dr. Stewart and Dr. Ealpli 
S. Soleeki, formerly on the staff of the division of archeology. 
Dr* Stewart plans to work at the Iraq Museum in Baghdad restoring, 
cast ing and studying the adult skeletal remains recovered in 1957 by 
Dr Soleeki hi the Mou stork n layer of Shanidar Care, and will then 
join the rest of the party at tire Cave to help remove other remains. 

Several members of the staff of the department of botany, Dr. Ly¬ 
man E. Smith, Dr. Eichard S. Cowan, Dr. Velvft E. Rudd, C. V. Mor¬ 
ton, and Dr. Mason E, Hale, Jr., with Dr. A. C. Smith, Director of the 
Museum of Natural History, participated in the IX International 
Botanical Congress in Montreal m August. This important Congress, 
which convenes only once every five years, in 1959 attracted more than 
ZfiQO botanists from all parts of the world and was hold in mmw- 
tancous sessions at McGill University and the University of Mont¬ 
real. It was preceded from August 16 to 19 by meetings of the 
section of nomenclature, which involved several of the Smithsonians 
botanists. 

In May and Junes Dr. Lyman R. Smith, curator of phanerogams, 
visited several major herbaria in California in pursuit of Ids studies 
of the plant families RromeHaccae, Xyridticeae, and YeUorfai^a^ 
Ho also studied a number of collections of living Rromeliaceae and of 
tlie genus Bryonia in I^os Angeles and conferred with various Tnem- 
bers of the Rromclkd Society and the American Begonia Society. 

In June Dr. Richard S. Cowan, associate curator of phanerogams, 
visited several American museums to observe natural-history exhibits, 
to test audio-commentary systems, and to study exhibition techniques 
in Conner I ion with the proposed Hall of Riant Life at the Smithsonian. 

Continuing her studies of the family Leguunmosafc, Dr. \elva L< 
Rudd t associate curator of phanerogams, visited several herbaria 
during the year. Following her attendance at the IX International 
Botanical Congress in Montreal, she spent three days at the New 
York Botanical Garden examining types and other specimens of 
genera closely related to and also the available Mexican 

material of papilionate legumes of the tribe Sophoitae* She made 
similar studies of the same groups at the herbarium of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum in connection with her attendance at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science In December. In May she spent three weeks at California 
herbftfia examining plant specimens and accumulating data pertaining 
to a treatment of the papilionate legumes of Mexico. 

In continuation of his studies of the large family Melastomatnceae* 
Dr. J. J. Wurdack, associate curator of phanerogams, visited the New 
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York Botanical Garden in May, giving particular attention to the 
family as represented in the state of Santa Catarina, Brazil. To 
facilitate his continuing studies of the ALekstoiuataueiie, he borrowed 
numerous specimens for more detailed investigat ions. 

During the lirst part of August, prior to his attendance at the IX 
International Botanical Congresa in Montreal, C. V. Morion, curator 
of ferns, participated in a held trip to Janies Bay. This included 
explorations in the Laurentian forest, the boreal forest of northern 
Ontario, the Hudson Bay lowlands, and a part of the Great Lakes 
forest region. A collection of nearly 900 numbers, plus many dupli¬ 
cates, was obtained for the U.S. National Herbarium, Following 
his attendance at the Congress, Mr, Morton spent 10 days in the high 
Sierra Nevada of California collecting specimens for the Museum. 


Subsequently ho visited herbaria in the San Francisco region, exam¬ 
ining fern collections and conferring with staif members, toward 
the end of the fiscal year Mr. Morton left for Europe to pursue ids 
studies of various groups of ferns in several herbaria, beginning in 
the herbarium of the Museum National dUistoire Naturclie in Paris. 

Between March i) and April 11 Dr, ilason E. Hate, Jr., acting curator 
of cryptogams, journeyed to southern Mexico to collect lichens for si 
monographic revision of ParmsUa, I hb expedition was sponsored 
in part by tho National Science Foundation, and Dr. Hale was 
accompanied bv Thomas K. Sodcrstrom, a graduate student from 
Yak University. During a 30-day period of uninterrupted work, 
tho two botanists traveled about 2,500 miles in Veracruz, Chiapas, 
Oaxaca, and Miebosmin, collecting approximately 2£00 numbers of 
cryptogams with many duplicates. This was the first significant 
exploration for cryptogams in sou them Mexico, and many new dis¬ 
tribution records, as well as discoveries of new taxa, were made. 
Tho specimens, which are now being prepared for study in Washing¬ 
ton, will serve as a bask for specialized studies of cryptogams of the 
region and particularly as a partial basis for Dr. Ilale s revision of 
the large and widespread genus ParttteUa. During the lust three 
days of June Dr. Halo visited the herbarium of Duke University to 
study lichen specimens and consult will, colleagues on mutual prob¬ 
lems concerning tho genus Parme&h ^ tf^ection with his mono- 

graphic revision. * , - 

In mid-July, Robert B. Ireland, Jr. actant curator o[ crypto- 
gama, collectc'd crypto-tams tor tl,e Motional Museum l»dob^ 
in the Highlands ore. to ,1,» sooth,Wien, corner ot North ( a,oLo. . 
and in tho Great Smoky Mountains National l ark on U,0 North 
Cnrolina-Tooneaseo border. Ho obtained more than 8W <*«■»£ 
mostly btyophytes, which will sorvo M a fart ml basis for his study 
of the moss Hum of the southern Appalocluaua, 
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In I>ecember, Dr. Herbert Friedmann^ head curator of the depart¬ 
ment of zoology, attended the meetings of rhe American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in Chicago. As chairman of 
Section F, ho gave an address on “Current Changes in the Environ¬ 
ment of Zoological Research” at the zoologists’ annual dinner. Dur¬ 
ing the meetings he visited colleagues in the Chicago Natural History 
Museum and discussed problems of mutual interest in connection with 
Ids current research. 

The detailed survey of the birdlife of the Isthmus of Panama under 
I>r. Alexander Wet more, research associate and retired Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, continued early in January in the 
tract of land on the Rio Frijoles near Gamboa that, through a coopera¬ 
tive arrangement with the Naval authorities in the Canal Zone, is 
now available as an adjunct to the reserve on Burro Colorado Island, 
Dr. Wetmore spent the lust half of January investigating several 
localities in the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. Collections 
made on the islands of Contudora, C ha pent, Sttboga, Can us, Reft 
Santelmo, Malaga, and Bayoneta yielded useful details of distribution. 
The remainder of the season from early February to the end of 
March he devoted to studies near the Costa Rican boundary in west¬ 
ern ChiriquL The main station, through the kindness of Pablo 
Rractney, was at the fuica Palo Santo at 4,2DU feet elevation, near 
the base of Cerro Picndio. From here collections were made through 
the plateau section at Tisingal, around the lakes and elsewhere, and 
in the mountains to an elevation of 7,500 feet on Volcau Barn. A 
brief visit to the Boquete area on the opposite side of the volcano 
added to the collections several species of birds not found previously. 
During the first part of March the work was concentrated on the 
lowhmd region below Concepcion, where, through the friendly atten¬ 
tion of Felix Espinosa, the party located on a linca at 2,200 feet ele¬ 
vation, Tracts of forest ware accessible Sri the upper valley of the 
Rio Escarren. The main investigations were made lower down 
below Alanje, travel being by jeep over the sandy trails of the coastal 
plain. The work here extended across savanna country with oc¬ 
casional tracts of forest down to the seashore at Play a Barque Lu and 
Ensenada Rica, At the end of March* with the season s work com¬ 
pleted, the party returned to tho Canal Zone. 

With the cooperation of the Mexican Government, the Smith- 
soomn-Bradm Expedition for I960 undertook to collect, for study an<l 
to report on specimens of the marine fauna and flora (algae) occurring 
along the coast of Y ncatun from Progreso cost and south to Espiritu 
Santo Bay, Quintana Xtoo. Five zoologists comprised tho scientific 
staff: I>r + Waldo L fc Schmitt, research associate, Dr. J. F. Gates 
Clarke, curator of insects, and Dr + Harald A* Eehder, curator of 
mollusks, all of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr, Franklin G Duiber, 
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Department of Biological Science*, University of Delaware, ichthy¬ 
ologist and ecologist, whose chief interest was in making an ecological 
study of a mangrove swamp and its associated fish populationand 
Dr. Edward L. Botisfield, curator of invertebrate zoology, National 
Museum of Canada, a carcinologist specializing on barnacles and 


a in phi pod crustaceans. 

The expedition sailed on March 20 from Miami with Dre. Rebder 
and Schmitt and the wepodition’s collecting outfit, arriving in 
Progreso, Yucatan, a few days la tor. fliere Ill's. Clarke, Daibcr, and 
Bous field joined the expedition, which departed on March ‘26 for 
laid Mujeres, where they spent a few days gathering shallow-water 
animal life and algo*. From here the party went to San Miguel, 
Isla Cozumel, for the first three days of April At this locality they 
made collections on the const and also along shore by diving and with 
the electric light and dipnet over the ship's side at night. They spent 
the next few days reconnoitring Espiritu Santa) and Ascension nays 
and collected at the northern end of Cozumel from shore out to a 
depth of two fathoms, by diving, and also at Ptinta Mol as. near the 
lighthouse, and in the shallow brackish lagoon at the northern end 


of Cozumel. , « , 

The period April 10 to 10 was devoted primarily to Dr. Dnibers 
ecological study of portions of the great mangrove swamp in Ascen- 
sion Bov. Concomitantly extensive invertebrate and entomological 
collections were made on land and along shore in the vicinity of the 
lighthouse, in the swampy areas, on the far shore of the Bay, and 
at the northern end of the reef where it joins the mainland. The 
shoal waters of the south end of Cozumel Island, particularly about 

Punta Santa Marfa, also were explored. 

Members of the patty flew to Merida on April 21 to meet d. IW 
Bredin, sponsor of the expedition, and Ernest N, May, both of W jl- 
min-ton, Del Although Dra Clarke and Bousfidd had to leave the 
expedition at this point, the rest qait April S5 to 2. visiting the 
Mava mins at Chichi Itzft, and on April 28 those at Uxmal, return- 
in/to Cozumel on April 30. They then departed for Georgetown 
Grand Cayman, and after a limited period of collecting on this island, 

returned to Miami on May 7. , ^ 

In the course of the sis weeks’ expedition 119 collecting stations 
were established, mostly in the marine littoral and 15 plankton siun- 
,>les were made with tow and dipnet, the hitter with he aid of a 
submerged electric light over the ship’s side. Dr. Clarke at ~0 dif¬ 
ferent Scs collected insects, along with other terrestrial arthropods, 
and, on Cozumel, a number of bats. The lumber of marine mvertv- 
I,™.., obtained ta»y total W.M0. Stany of tl.eta .r. m all. 
even microscopic size. Over 500 specimens of fish* were ca ught, a nd 
excess of 6^000 insects and terrestrial arthropods were preserved. 


in 
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Scientifically, the present expedition may be counted as one of the 
more productive of the recent expeditions under the sponsorship of 
Mr. and Mrs. B redin. The collections of the Smithsonian Institution 
have been greatly enhanced by this important collaboration. 

Dr. David It. Johnson, curator of mammals, visited the California 
Academy of Sciences in San Francisco, June 13-14, to obtain data 
for the proposed dugong group in the new Hall of Oceanic Life of 
the Museum of Natural History, He also studied the collections of 
mammals In the Academy, finding significant specimens from Aunam. 
Korea, and Manchuria bearing upon his research projects. Subse¬ 
quently, Dr. Johnson attended the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mammalogies in Tacoma, Wash,, where he had an oppor¬ 
tunity to review with colleagues the manuscript report on mammals 
collected on Fonape in connection with a project of the Pad He Science 
Board. 

Dr, Henry W. Setter, associate curator of mammals, spent the first 
few days of December at the American Museum of Natural History, 
where he f ami Incized himself with some of the collections of the de¬ 
partment of mammals. His particular interest was to make a survey 
and a study of African mammals, particularly those belonging to 
the genus Acomys. 

Dr, Charles O. Handley, Jr,, associate curator of mammals, made 
a brief trip to Fenwick Island, Del., to obtain for the National 
Museum 5 skull of a 3'oung male beaked whale, Zipkhi* ccttoirofttrin, 
a species rarely collected. Later in September lie spent five days 
in "Virginia near the moutSi of the Rappahannock River, in order 
to augment the collection he made in this ma initial ogically little 
kiso^n area in May I$K). lie collected approximately TO mammals, 
many of which are significant in working out the relationships of the 
mammalian fauna of this isolated area, and some of which arc rare 
in Coastal Plains collections. 

During the first week of December Dr. Hundley made a very 
productive study trip to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila¬ 
delphia, the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, and the American Museum of Natural History in New York, 
lus objective being to compare recently acquired Panamanian speci¬ 
mens wit types and other specimens in the respective museums. He 
was able to develop a large body of valuable notes, and it was die- 
LOieru , surprisingly, that several of the species represented in the 
1 unarnaman collections are apparently undescribed. 

■ 1 January 12 and March 15, Dr. Ilandley, accompanied 

by JA I. Rhymer, of the taxidermy shop, continued his survey of 
the mammals of Panama, which is now in its fourth year. This 
work is liemg conducted in cooperation with the Gorgns Memorial 
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Laboratory. Collecting in Panama this year was entirely in the 
province of Bogus del Toro* on the Caribbean coast adjacent to 
Costa. Pica, a region of heavy rainfall without a distinct dry Benson. 
Collections were made in the great swamps around Almiranto and 
Boca del Drago atul at a cattle ranch near Chnnguinola, One of 
the bats obtained is the third known specimen of a species last 
collected in 1A86, while another hud previously been known only 
from southern Mexico and southeastern Brazil Several of the mar¬ 
supials and rodents appear to be uudescribed subspecies, and at least 
two of the birds were second records for Panama. 

Front mid-March to mid-April Dr. Handley and Mr. Rhymer 
worked in Venezuela in cooperation with the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture of that country, with headquarters in the Rational Park of 
Rancho Grande in the coast range about BO miles west, of Caracas. 
They sampled the desert fauna along the Caribbean coast, the cloud 
forest on tlio mountuintops, and tho arid savannas around Lake 
Valencia in the interior. Most of tho species obtained in Venezuela 
have been poorly represented in the U.S. National Museum. Several 
of the bats and" one of tho mice liavo not previously been reported 
in Venezuela; one of the hats, although common locally, is the second 
known collection of the species, recently described from Panama. 
During the course of their work in Pa n a m a and \ enezuclu in U'6o 
Dr. Handley and Ids assistant collected and preserved more than 2,500 
specimens of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians, in addition 
to n number of invertebrates and a few fishes. This significant ma¬ 
terial includes several species new to the collections of the National 
Museum and many others representing extensions of known geo¬ 
graphical ranges. 

In his capacity as secretary of the American Ornithologists Union, 
Herbert G. Deign an, associate curator of birds, attended the annual 
meeting at Regina, Saskatchewan, toward the end of August. 

Dr. Leonard P. Schultz, curator of fishes, made a trip to Mmmi, Fla., 
and Bimini, Bahamas, July 6-11, for the purpose of locating molds 
and casts of large fishes for the proposed Hall of Oceanic Life. On 
October 30 he attended tho dedication services for the new building 
of the Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory at Yulo University and 
white there made extensive notes on fish specimens available for study, 
with special nttent ion to sharks and various reef-fishes. 

Between August 2G and September 5, Dr. William XI. Taylor, 
associate curator of fishes, and Robert H. Kanazawa, museum aide, 
collected fishes in the Tennessee River and adjoining river systems m 
Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, a particular desidera¬ 
tum being specimens of fishes of the genus Noturv* needed for a re¬ 
vision by Dr. Taylor which is nearing completion. Important ccologi- 
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cal and locality data also were obtained. Continuing their studies 
the two mode a similar collecting trip to the Neuse and Tar liiver ays- 
terns of North Carol 5 na, September 1 &-2<X The spec ies under particu¬ 
lar consideration there was dtorurra furiasU3 t of which nearly 100 speci¬ 
mens wore obtained from three localities in the Tar River system, 
thus increasing the number of known specimens tuany times and 
adequately meeting the needs of the study in progress* These two 
expeditions resulted in the addition of about 8,500 specimens of fishes 
to the collections of the ILS. National Museum. 

0- L. Cartwright, associate curator of insects, in December made 
a research trip to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia 
comparing specimens and examining holotypes of four species of 
Oto£h&phagu* y a group of scarab beetles he is revising. 

Dr. Ralph E. Crubil], Jr., associate curator of insects, continued 
his work on chiJopods by studies at Hie Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, at Harvard University, July 20-25. He studied specimens 
housed in the collection, attempted to collect topotypes of an obscure 
species described from that area, and conferred with colleagues con¬ 
cerning biological and curatorial problems. With the aid of a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation grant Dr. Grabiil loft Washington on 
March 28 for an extended study of centipedes and millipedes in 
European museums. He was accompanied by Dr. Rich aid L. Holf- 
man, research assistant, who is a specialist on millipedes. 

Between September 26 and October 4, Charles E* Cutress, Jr, t as¬ 
sociate curator of marine invertebrates, traveled to Buxton and Beau¬ 
fort, NX!, to examine collections of sea anemones at Lhe Cape Hattenis 
and Duke Marine Laboratories and to collect and photograph sea 
anemones in both areas. Specimens and notes obtained made it pos¬ 
sible to settle problems concerning the anemones of the area. 

In continuation of studies on the Pacific marine fauna undertaken 
under a contract with, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Ofilce 
of Naval Research, Dr. Harald A. Rehder, curator of mollu&ks, studied 
collections in Cambridge, Mass. In studying the Pacific mollusks he is 
being assisted by Dr. Joseph Rosewater, research assistant. Studies 
were made in the Museum of Comparative Zoology; Jn particular, 
si^dmena of the lellinidae from the Indo-Pacific area were criti¬ 
cally examined and recorded in order to facilitate the preparation of 
a monograph on the members of this large family. Dr, Rohder also 
visited Salem, Mass., to confer with Dr. Donald Marshall, fin ethnolo¬ 
gist; of the Peabody Museum, who during the course of his fieldwork 
has made extensive collections of mollusks in the Tuojnotus that are 
of consider able interest to Dr* Rehder in connection with his Pacific 
stud ies. D r. Rose water examined approximately 270 lots of sped mens 
of the mollusean family PLanidae at the Museum of Comparative 
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Zoology anti at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
in furtherance of a monograph on the Iudo-Paeific species of this 

family. . , 

In mid-February Dr. Joseph P. E. Morrison, associate curator of 
mollusks, acted as one of the judges of the annual show of the St. 
Petersburg, Fin., Shell Club, Tire SmiUtsonian Institution offers an 
annual citation for the best exhibit in this display. Subsequently, he 
carried on some dredging operations in the upper end of Old Tampa 
Bay, and at Long Bayou lie found living Pvtymesoda clams in (he 
black muck under gross in the intertidal zone, where the local shell 
collectors had previously seen only dead shells. 

The month prior to June 15 Dr. Morrison, accompanied by James 
Watson of the exhibits staff, spent at two southeastern localities 
photographing, sketching, and collecting specimens and materials for 
shore line habitat groups for exhibit in the proposed Hall of Oceanic 
Life. Included were more than two weeks at the Gulf Coast Research 
Laboratory at Ocean Springs, Miss. On the return trip they visited 
the University of North Carolina Institute of Fisheries Research, at 
Morehcad City, N, C-, and gathered materials and specimens for the 
sand-beach shore line group. The superb cooperation of (he per¬ 
sonnel concerned at both of these laboratories made possible the virtual 
completion of this complicated work in considerably shorter time 
than was originally planned and the gathering of additional scientif¬ 
ic specimens of mollusks and other animals at various other local lues. 
For example, previously unknown egg characters and now locality 
records of fresh-water mollusks were obtained from Virginia, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Georgia on the way south. Several species and genera 
were added to the known molluscan fauna of Mississippi, and topotype 
specimens of the brackish-water snail genus Littoridmopt were ob¬ 
tained from near Darien, Gn. 

From July 0 to August T, 1950, Dr. G. A. Cooper, head curator of 
the department of geology, and Dr. Richard E. Grant, research usrist- 
ant, conducted fieldwork in west Texas in furtherance of their studies 
of fossil brachiopods, a long-term project that is partially supported 
by a grant from the National Science Foundation. They made 
extended stays in the Glass Mountains, the Chinati Mountains, the 
Sierra Diablo, and the Carlsbad Caverns area. The expeditbn was a 
success in every wav, and many fine blocks containing important fossil 
brachiopods were'obtained that will yield much new information 
and permit the correction of possible errors in earlier records. In 
mid-Juno Dr. Cooper visited the American Museum of Natural 
History to study a large and valuable collection of fossil corals, some 
of which are being offered to the National Museum. 
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Between August 17 and September 10 Dr. George S. Switzer, curator 
of mineralogy and petrology, visited several institutions in Europe 
to examine their mineral collections and discuss future exchanges 
with stall members. Subsequently, he attended the first general as¬ 
sembly of the International Mineralogical Association in Zurich, 
where he represented the Mineralogieal Society of America, and a 
meeting of I he Museums Commission of the International Mineralog- 
icni Association, This highly successful international session was 
followed by a 4-day Reid excursion to classic mineral localities in the 
Swiss Alps. During the week following If arch 4 Dr. Switzer visited 
Dr. Mark C. Bandy, of Phoenix, Am., to examino a collection of 
several thousand mineral sj^ecimons comprising an exceptionally val¬ 
uable study set of South American minerals, especially from the tin 
mines at LTnllague, Bolivia. 

In September E. P, Henderson, associate curator of mineralogy 
and petrology, accompanied by Grover C. Moreland, physical science 
aide, visited the Battelle Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, to 
study the techniques developed there for polishing metals, ores, and 
meteorites. Mr. Henderson also examined specimens of the New 
Concord meteorite in the Ohio State University Museum and some 
of the Hopewell material in the Museum of Archeology. In connec¬ 
tion with Hie annual meetings of the Geological Society of America 
in Pittsburgh, November 1-12, ho visited the Mellon Institute and 
discussed exchanges of meteorites and tektites with staff members. 
Subsequently, he discussed problems pertaining to meteorites with 
staff members of (be Chicago Natural History Museum and the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. 

1 , 0 ng interested in the study of tektites, Mr, Henderson has 
been attempting for some years to acquire a representative collection 
of these interesting ext mtoivestrinl objects for the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution. One of the principal collectors has been Dr, H. Of Icy Beyers, 
of Manila, who has perhaps the largest privately owned tektitr col¬ 
lection in the world. Aided by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, Mr. Henderson left Washington late in January to select 
from this collection, with Mr. Beyers’s cooperation, representative 
material for the Smithsonian. He spent nearly two months in Manila 
at this task, and as a result approximately 10,000 specimens will come 
to the Institution as a donation by Dr. Beyers. These very valuable 
specimens will greatly augment the material available in the United 
States for study by specialists. After completion of his work in the 
Philippines, Mr. Henderson visited 15 institutions in Viet Nam. 
Thailand, Burma, Tndia, Ihissta, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England, becoming acquainted with specialists on mete¬ 
orites and tebtites and making preliminary arrangements concerning 
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exchanges between the Smithsonian Institution and these various 
other museums. 

In mid-November Paul E. Dcsautels, associate curator of 
mineralogy and petrology, visited Rochester, N.Y., to select specimen 
materials for the national collections. At the request of the Rochester 
Academy of Sciences he gave a talk at the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences entitled “Crystal Growth and Its Aberrations in Mineral 

Crystals.” . . 

In June he went to the southern Illinois-Kentucky fluorspar mining 
district, in the hope that certaiu dcticlences m the museum collections 
could be eliminated. The trip proved very successful, resulting in the 
acquisition of about 1,000 pounds of top-quality mineral specimens 
of 11 (torito, calcite, barite, galena, and quarts. 

On June 1 Dr. Richard S. Roardman, associate curator of inverte¬ 
brate paleontology and paleobotany, left for an extended visit to 
Europe to facilitatehis studies of fossil Bryozoa of the United Stales 
and their correlation with European faunas. This research is 
partially supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation. 
Dr. Boardinan's objectives are to collect Ordovician fossils, maiidy 
Bryozoa, and to visit museums and universities in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and other continental countries. 

Dr. Porter M. ICier, associate curator of invertebrate paleontology 
and paleobotany, spent the period October 11-1C collecting fossil 
echinoids on the Chattahoochee River and its tributariesi inGeorgia, 
accompanied by Dr. Norman Sohl, of the U S. Geological Survey. 
The geologists visited all the known echinoid localities m tins area 
and acquired many excellent specimens for tlie collections of the 
National Museum, In November and in March Dr. Ivier visited the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia and the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard University to study the fossil and 
recent ediinoid collections of those institutions. Many s])ecmiens 
wore seen, and some were borrowed in aid of bis work on the Cassi- 
duloida. an order of sea-urchins. On June 6 he departed for a brief 
European trip, during which he intends to examine collections of 
fossil echinoids in the museums at Paris and Liege. Tins study, wInch 
is part of a project supported by the National Science l oumlalion, is 
to aid in the preparation of a monograph on the Cassi duloida. 

Dr. Riclmrd Cifelli, associate curator of invertebrate paleontology 
and paleobotany, joined a group of biologists from the iVoods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution in marine studies from August 5 to 10. 
After preliminary work at Woods Hole, Mass., the group went u Rtu> 
muda, whence, aboard the oceanographic vessel It. \. Chain, they 
sailed’on a more or less direct line to Woods Hole, 
tions along the way. They made hydrographic observations and took 
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200-meier oblique plankton tows at each station. Also at each of the 
stations they took a separate tow for pelagic Foraminifera, using a 
specially designed ^-meter net with a guard at the forward end This 
is a particularly interesting traverse because it crosses diverse water 
mosses, including the Sargasso Sea, the Gulf Stream, the North 
Atlantic Slope Waters, and the Eastern North Atlantic Coastal 
Waters. Each water mass appears to be characterized by a distinctive 
assemblage of Foraminifera. From this and further scheduled trips 
Dr. Cifelli aspects to gather more data on the distribution of North 
Atlantic pelagic Foraminifera and on factors responsible for their 
distribution. 

During the first half of June Dr. Cifelli, accompanied by several 
members of the tJ.S. Geological Survey and the Canadian Geological 
Survey, visited several western States to examine important marine 
Jurassic sections. The party studied the Jurassic stratigraphy at 
sites in Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. Dr. Cifelli collected 130 
fora min iferal samples from the shales in the Jurassic formation. 

Henry B. Roberts, museum aide, in mid-January visited the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia to study various primary 
types of fossil decapods and barnacles, The Academy’s collections 
in these fields contain important historical material particularly use¬ 
ful to Mr. Roberts in his researches. 

Dr, C. Lewis Gazin, curator of vertebrate paleontology, accom¬ 
panied by Franklin L. Pearce, exhibits specialist, devoted about a 
month early in the year collecting fossil vertebrates in southwestern 
Wyoming and adjacent Utnh. Dr. Gazin traced the Sage Creek 
White Layer, which marks the boundary between the upper and lower 
Bridgcr formation from the type section of Cottonwood Creek around 
the bttsin to its most easterly point on Twin Buttes. This study has 
considerable significance in properly correlating many of the collec¬ 
tions made from various localities in earlier years and correcting 
errors on a map prepared by Matthew and Granger about 50 years 
ago. Collecting was largely concentrated in the lower or Bridger 
U B ,T levels on both sides of the basin, but localities visited outside the 
areal extent of the Bridgcr formation included a lowermost Eocene 
fossil occurrence just south of Bitter Creek Station on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, a previously very productive locality for lower 
Eocene mammals, about 12 miles north of Big Piney, Wyo,, and a 
serins of nearly barren upper Eocene exposures in Norwood Canyon, 
Morgan County, Utah. 

After the completion of his fieldwork, Dr. Gazin studied fossil pri¬ 
mates at the Los Angeles County Museum. Later, September 10-12, 
In Salt Lake City, he participated jn the annual field conference of 
the Intcrmountain Association of Petroleum Geologists, Between 
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December 6 and 13 bo visited research collections at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity and the American Museum of Natural History to study Eocene 
creodonts, primates, and rodents. In both institutions he found many 
valuable specimens bearing upon his current studies, and paleontology 
cal problems were discussed in detail with various staff members. 

In mid-April Dr. Gazin began an extended tour of various European 
countries to carry on both museum research and fieldwork, liegi li¬ 
ning in France and Switzerland, he will continue this work m Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, and England, live prunary purpose 
of the project being to study early Tertiary mammalian collections 
and to visit the more important classical localities for early fossil 
mammals- It is part of a long-term research project on the early 
Tertiary mammals of North America, which is partialis supporter y 
a grant from, the National Science Foundation. 

Late in May Dr. David IL Dunklc, associate curator of vertebrate 
paleontology, "spent a week first at the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh 
studying examples of Mesozoic fishes from Europe, espceia y iiniwuf s 
and digopleurids, and then at the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History consulting staff members on the reconstruction of dinosaur 
skeletons in their new hall with a view to obtaining infortrmhon of 
use in the renovation of halls in our Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. Nicholas Hutton III, associate enrator of vertebrate paleontol¬ 
ogy, spent the last week of October examining deposits of Dunknrd 
(Permo-Carboniferous) age in Belmont County, Ohio, for vertebrate 
remains. The outcrops visited were those used by members of the 1 ■ .S. 
Geological Survey in stratigraphic studies of Monongabel* and I '™k- 
ard rocks of that county, He collected vertebrates from In J^hues 
from which material had not lieen previously obtained. Dunkarcl 
outcrops in western West Virginia and more northerly exposures of 
the Dunbard in Ohio and Pennsylvania were also studied. Subse¬ 
quently, Dr. Hotton spent some time at the Carnegie Museum, in 
Pittsburgh, examining collections of Dunkard material, ant a < tu in^ 
the annual meetings of the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology nm 
the Geological Society of America, in connection with the P ] ^ nert 
renovation of the Dinosaur Hall in the Museum of Natural Histoiy, 
Dr. Hotton spent about 10 days in November visiting comparable 
presentations in the American Museum of Natural History, the \ ale 
Peabody Museum in New Haven, the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, and the Chicago Natural History Museum, The arrange¬ 
ment of dinosaur skeletons and certain light mg e ffects achieved at these 
institutions provided him with useful background information for 
planning the Smithsonian’s new exhibits. Dnnng the la J week of 
March Dr. Hotton worked at the Museum of Comparative Zoology a 
Harvard University, examining and malting sketches of specimens o 
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prim it itb members of the reptilian order Captorhinomorphii, in con¬ 
nection with his research on the nature and origin of the reptilian 
middle oar. The skulls inspected display important morphological 
detail which has not yet been recorded. 

For n month and a half just before the end of the fiscal year, Dr. 
Hottonj accompanied by Jolin D. Gassaway, museum aide t collected 
in the Permian areas of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. They ex¬ 
plored outcrops of the Speber formation for vertebrate fossils from 
Riley County to Cowley County, Knns^ and obtained a good collection 
of little-known amphibians, including the greater part of an excel¬ 
lently preserved articulated skeleton of Acropl/m*. Most of the well- 
known localities in Texas appear to have been overcollected, but 
nevertheless some interesting blocks containing bones of many small 
animals were obtained in new localities or less promising areas 
around the better-known ones, A marked difference between the 
Kauris and Texas deposits was noted, although they are roughly of 
the same age. 

Exhibits Specialist Franklin L. Pearce spent ten days In June at 
(heCleveland Museum of Natural History, the University of Michigan 
Museums, and the Chicago Natural History Museum, primarily to 
observe their methods of preparation of fossils and the use of new 
i lactic and metallic materials in the field of vertebrate paleontology. 
Some of the new techniques utilized in these museums hold promise 
for use in the restoration procedures already in progress at the 
Smithsonian. 

The Director of the Museum of History and Technology, Frank 
A. Taylor, spent two days in New York in July nt the American 
Museum of Natural Ulstoiy and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
mvestignling details of exhibition techniques. Tie. examined repro- 
ductionis of early European mechanical calculators and met the crafts- 
men who are building the model of the da Vinci coining press for the 
Smithsonian. 

Dr + Robert P. Multhauf, head curator of science and technology, 
made trips during the year to several of the eastern States, visiting 
museums, other institutions* and individuals to examine scientific 
apparatus and antique instruments of possible interest to the Smith¬ 
sonian study and exhibits programs, 

^ In order to accelerate flic enlargement of exhibit and study mate¬ 
rials of the division of mechanical and civil engineering* Eugene S. 
Ferguson, curator, visited a number of Instil mions arid individuals 
throughout the eastern United States. Especially sit Winterthur, 
Deh, Philadelphia, and various localities in New"England, he ac¬ 
quired informal ion about specific machines and tools of potential use 
in planning various new Smithsonian exhibits. In June he attended 
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the GSth annual meeting of the American Society for Engineering 
Education at Purdue University and presented a paper on '■Kine¬ 
matics of Mechanisms from the Time of Watt. ’ 

In connection with planned hulls in the new Museum of History 
and Technology, Edwin A. Battison, associate curator of mechanical 
smd. civil engineering, visited various watch factories, collections, 
and individuals throughout the northeastern States, lie examined 
many chronometers and watches as well as certain historical instru¬ 
ments with a view to acquiring mute rial and information for the 
Institution. 

During the year liobstt M. \og©l, assistant curator of median ice 
and civil engineering, made several trips throughout the uortli- 
eastern States in connection with the exhibits m the new Smithsonian 
Hall of Engineering. He examined a large quantity of mechanical 
equipment including elevators, engines, railroads and other means 
of transportation and made many contacts with interested indi vidua s 
and developed plans for the acquisition of desired specimens for the 


new hall. 

In tho continuing development of tt program for the construction 
of models for die now Museum of History smd Technology, Howard 
I. Chapelle, curator of transportation, spent May iti-d-l visiting indi¬ 
viduals and model manufacturers tiiroughout the northeastern feta tea, 
included were such public organizations as the Museum of the City 
of New York and the New Bedford Whaling Museum, where he in¬ 
spected builders' models of ships. 

John II. White, Jr., assistant curator of transportation, made trips 
to several eastern States where he visited institutions, libraries, and 
individuals to examine historic locomotives and models and other 
railroad equipment, as well as catalogs and documents. 

During the year W. James King, Jr., acting curator of electricity, 
visited various museums and libraries throughout the eastern fetates, 
primarily in connection with Smithsonian study collections and ihu 
proposed new Hall of Electricity . He studied collections m telephone 
communications, tho various aspects of telegraphy and dwtrowe 
equipment, and tho history of electrical technology and engineering. 

Dr John B Blake, curator of medical sciences, made several short 
trips to examine historic medical instruments and X-roy apparatus 
with a view to enlarging and improving dm Smithsonian colied ions 
in this field. Between March 30 and May 15, he visited numerous 
museums, universities, and Other institutions m Great Britain, Hol¬ 
land, Franco, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Denmark, and feweden, 
principally those containing objects retaining to ^ 

The historical medical museums in London, especially die Mcllconm 
Historical Medical Museum, and in Zurich, Home, Copenhagen, and 
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Stockholm were particularly outstanding, lie also furthered his 
research in dental history in the study collections of these museums. 

Early in December Dr. Sami K. Hamurnch, associate curator of 
medical sciences, visited the Firestone Library at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, the College of Pharmacy and Science in Philadelphia, and the 
chemistry department of the University of Pennsylvania to study 
Arabic manuscripts pertaining to health arts, to consult oriental 
published works contained in these various libraries, and to examine 
pharmaceutical antiques housed there. 

Dr. Philip W, Bishop, head curator of arts and manufactures, 
spent two days in West Virginia in November inspecting certain 
early oil-pumping equipment. He made a number of contacts with 
oil- and gas-well owners which may lead to further acquisitions for 
the exhibits of the Museum of History ami Technology, 

In November Miss Grace L. Rogers, acting curator of textiles, 
spent three days in New York City visiting various textile estab¬ 
lishments. She also visited the Fnbien Printing Co, in Ixidi, NJ. t 
where with expert guidance she examined in detail the various 3teps 
in both the screen-printing and roller-printing processes. In May 
she attended the first International Textile Machinery Exhibition 
sponsored by the American Textile Machinery Association, at At¬ 
lantic City, N.J., where exhibits from 11 foreign countries and the 
United States were on display that incorporated new ideas in. tex¬ 
tile machinery. 

Several trips to museums and other institutions and individuals were 
made during the year by Paul V, Gardner, acting curator of ce¬ 
ramics and glass, for the purpose of acquiring materials for Smithso¬ 
nian exhibits. These included visits to the Coming Museum of Glass, 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, the New Haven Colony Histor¬ 
ical Society, and the New Historical Society. 

Jacob Kail ten, curator of graphic aria, spent five days in Septem¬ 
ber in Minneapolis checking data on John Baptist Jackson and Hen¬ 
drick Goltzius, particularly at the Minneapolis Public Library, the 
Minneapolis Art Institute, end the Walker Art Institute. In De¬ 
cember he visited various museums and libraries In Richmond, Va,, 
and Raleigh, X.C., in pursuance of the same research projects per¬ 
taining to these artists. 

In April, Fuller O, Griffith, 3d, assistant curator of graphic arts, 
studied a collection of Ilass&m lithographs in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. He found several unique examples of Hussam's work that 
were of great interest and value in furthering his research on this 
artist. 

Charles O. Houston, Jr., associate curator of industrial coopera¬ 
tion, made two trips to Pittsburgh during the year to visit the 
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Bureau of Mines, the Carnegie Library and Museum, and other 
institutions to study references on mine technology and coal- 
cutting machinery. An examination of operations connected with 
the preparation and shipment of various kinds of coal at the Mathies 
Mine on the Monongaliela River was useful to Mr. I Ions ton in his 
preparation of plans for the new Smithsonian I tail of Lo,lL. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural History Society at IjOuim i r. 
Kt., E. C- Kentlall, associate curator of agriculture and wood products, 
discussed the acquisition of various farm implements to supplement, 
such collections in the Museum of History and Technology an ga\e 
a paper on 18th-century American plows and their European origins. 

Dr. Anthony N. B. Garvnn, head curator of civil history, made 
several trips in connection with the preparation of a new hall, U« 
Growth of the United States. Among the institution visited, and 
from which valuable information and suggestions were obtained, were 
the Hispanic Society of America in New York, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and the Ford Museum in l^irlmrn, 
Mich. In May Dr. Gitrvan attended a meeting of the Board of h 
Human Relations Area Pile in New Haven. The Smithsonmn Insti¬ 
tution has recently acquired a set of these valuable fi es and hafe been 
elected to membership. This research material wt *. n ifi u 
membera of the Smithsonian staCT and to other scientists in iho 

Washington area. , ,. *, 

Dr. Wilcomb E. Washburn, curator of political history, viti c 

several eastern museums and other institutions ill eontinufliiee ° 
studies of political Americana and to review exhibit jjhmjww m 
use elsewhere. At several historical houses be jammed coitions 
referring to American historical figures, mdivdiiip \\ ilhnm i lenr.. 
Harrison, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, William Seward, and 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. c . r 

During several trips to various parts of the eastern States. C, 
Malcolm'Watkins, acting curator of cultural history, jammed man. 
collections in connection with the proposed ha > o _ K ‘ - u ; 

History and Technology. In the Virginia State Library, in R cl- 
mond, and in the Archives of Colonial Williamsburg, he contmued 

his research on the Marlborough site. , 

John D, Shorlridge, associate curator of raltural histop , ntte 
the sessions of the American Musicotogicnl Society m Chicago Item 
December. He visited the Chicago Art Institute and the Newberry 
Library, to examine harpsichords and other musical instruments of 

1U RodriB S', associate curator of cultural history, went to New 

York and New England in November to study 

decorative arts collections in various museums and gallencs. Iter 
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research involves studies in visual materials, such os painting and 
prints related to American and English interior decoration of domes* 
tie dwellings in the 17th, 18th, and 10th centuries. Her studies outside 
of Washington have enabled her to Advance projects on fumisllings 
and exhibits for a Smithsonian hall of Every Day Life in the Ameri¬ 
can Past. 

John N. Pearce, assistant curator of cultural history, visited Wil¬ 
mington, Del, and New 1 ork City in April and Msy to carry out 
research on the Meeks family, cabinetmakers in Now York in the 18th 
and 19 th centuries. 

George T. Turner, acting curator of philately and postal history, 
sircompanicd by Francis J. McCall, associate curator, attended the 
11th annual American Stamp Dealers’ Show in New York, November 
1S-23. A 13-frame display prepared by the division of philately ant] 
postal history was exhibited and aroused much interast. Mr. McCall, 
while in Poston in September, continued research on the establish¬ 
ment of a post office in the Colony of New England: he also examined 
Hawaiian missionary correspondence of the period 1820-50 in the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University, in connection with his 
research on this subject. 

In preparation for new exhibits for the Museum of History and 
Technology, Dr. Vladimir ( Jain-Stefauetli, acting curator of numis¬ 
matics, journeyed to New I ork, Omaha, and Chicago to discuss nu¬ 
mismatic problems with various specialists and to examine laboratory 
and exhibit techniques being used by different institutions. Mrs. 
Elvira Ckin-Stefanclli, associate curator of numismatics, has carried 
on her bibliographical research on Greek metrology. 

Mendel L. Peterson, head curator of Armed Forces history, spent 
the first half of July in Havana, Culm, and Port Royal, Jamaica. In 
Havana he examined several Spanish bronze cannons in Cuban a For¬ 
tress in connection with his study of the marking and decoration of 
early artillery. In Jamaica he joined the underwater explorations 
operating from the Sea Diver II. United States Navr divers had 
been working fliers for some weeks, devoting most of their time to 
removing silt and coral overburden from the site. Tha material re¬ 
covered ted to a probable conclusion that this night have been the site 
of a cookhouse of the type known to have been used in Port Royal. 
On a subsequent trip to Jamaica, between July 27 and August. 11, 
Mr. Peterson rejoined tlie expedition, wliich by that time had begun 
to recover a large number of objects from the site behind Fort James. 
Itis believed that Port Royal is the richest 17th-century site in the 
11 estern Hemisphere. Several years of hard digging will bo miuired 
to exploit d completely. The research sponsored by Edwin A. Link 
and Ine National Geographic Society in this particular area, in which 
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Jin Paterson has participated* Is certain to cast valuable light on the 
Colonial period of Jamaica. 

Edgar M. Howell, acting curator of military history, visited Rack¬ 
ets Harbor, N.Y., September 13—IS, to explore the site of two War 
of 1812 forts. The excavations producer! results far exceeding ex¬ 
pectations. Mr, Howell continued the preparation of an article on 
the career of Harvey "Dunn, official combat artist of World "War 1, 
and a catalog of his war paintings. Early in December ho visited 
Mew York and vicinity to interview members of the Dunn family 
nnd several of the artist's contemporaries. 

Philip K. Lundeberg, associate curator of naval history, made a 
tour of maritime and naval museums on the northeast coast of the 
United States, September £l-Gctuber 4, nnd obtained much informa¬ 
tion that will be of use in preparing the new exhibits in the Museum 
of History and Technology of the Smithsonian, 

EXHIBITIONS 

Modernization of several exhibition halls was continued in i960. 
Two completely renovated halls illustrating “The World of Mammals' 
were opened to the public on November 23, 19&9, Biological princi¬ 
ples, such as how mammals vary geographically, how they adapt to 
different climates and environment, the various structural adapta¬ 
tions for locomotion, hnw they obtain their fond and defend them selves, 
tire illustrated. Selected groupings of kinds of mammals, such as 
cats, dogs, bears, pigs, and primates, are displayed separately. 
Habitat groups show, among others, African buffalo, square-lipped 
rhinoceroses, lions, zebras, armadillos, proboscis monkeys, and orang¬ 
utans in natural surroundings. Many of the large African mammals 
in these halls were collected by President Theodora Roosevelt during 
Ida African expedition of 1909—10, sponsored by the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution. These exhibits were planned by Dr. TTonry W. Setzer, asso¬ 
ciate curator of mammals. Architectural design was by Thomas 
Raker, who also supervised the preparation and installation of the 
exhibits, Robert C. Hogue painted the backgrounds of (he habitat 
groups, ami Watson Pcrrygo supervised the taxidermy work nnd 
preparation of accessories. The mural was painted by Art Smith, 

Planning for “Oceanic Life,” which will occupy the largo west 
main hall, advanced during the year, and progress was made on the 
construction of a replica of n 92-foot blue whale, which will represent 
(he largest living form of animal life. Chris Karras designed the 
layout of this hall. The contract for the construction of the dis¬ 
play fixtures was awarded in June I960. 

On June 30, I960, the first comprehensive review of fossil fishes and 
am phi Ida ns in the U.S. National Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 

6ftM5l‘—«1-4 
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tion was presented to the public. The histoi^ and development of 
these geologically old baek-boned animals are traced through mil¬ 
lions of years. Transition from life in the water to life on land and 
the development of jaws are illustrated by diagrams and models. A 
14-foot skeleton of the predatory Cretaceous fish Xiphactimis, which 
had swallowed another sizable fish, the dermal-armored giant 
Devonian joint-necked fish Dimchthys^ a series of fishes which had 
inhabited the seas covering Germany during the Jurassic period, and 
u rock slab with the crowded skulls and bones of the amphibian 
Euettneria which had been trapped in an evaporating Triassic swamp 
within the boundaries of the present state of New Mexico are displayed 
in this hall. This exhibit hall was supervised by Dr. Da vid IL Dunkk, 
associate curator of vertebrate pal ontology, and the exhibits design 
was coordinated by Gorman Bond + 

The most colorful habitat groups for the ball of invertebrate 
paleontology and paleobotany were completed by George Marc hand 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. A giant cephalopod shelly Parapuzoshi^ which 
was received in many pieces, was restored for a display unit. Scripts 
for the paleolKstanical displays hi this hall were prepared by Dr. 
Erling Dorf of Princeton University. Dr. Gustav A. Cooper, head 
curator of geology, wag responsible for the preparation of the scripts 
for the remainder of this hall. 

Construction of the display units in the hall for the fossil mammals 
illustrating tire “Age of Mammals” was completed and installation 
commenced. The large fossil mammal skeletons were in place by the 
end of the year. This hall was designed by Ann Karras in accordance 
with the script furnished by Dr. CL Lewis Gazin, curator of vertebrate 
paleontology- Included among the mammals added to the previous 
exhibit series are skeletons of two horses, Qrohippu* and Par<xhippu$, 
the Oligocene camel PoebrotTierium^ a composite restoration of the 
Loceno primate Smilcdeatesy and a large primitive rodent, 
I&chymiomos* 

Preparation of specimens for the dinosaur display in the large east 
main hall was begun near the end of the year* Among these were 
the skeleton of the Triassic reptile Trilop^mum^ remounting the 
skeleton of the Permian sail lizard Dim^tr , odon and restoring the 
elongated tail, and restoration of a phytosaur skull from the Triassic 
rocks of west Texas. Teniati ve 1 ay outs for modem Lzation of the dino- 
snur hall were developed by Dr. Nicholas Hotton HT, associate cura¬ 
tor* and exhibits designer Ann Karras, 

Preparation of exhibits for the first of two modernized halls of 
North American archeology was initiated and 17 cases were installed. 
Among these were topical exhibits on aboriginal North American uses 
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of tobacco, agriculture and food crops, methods of shaping stone, and 
historic metal trade goods, as well os interpretations of prelustoric 
Indian cultures of Alaska, California, and (lie south western United 
States, The exhibits were designed by Terrell Bridges, Contract 
construction in the second of two halls of North Amerian archeology 
was completed in June i960. Dr. Waldo It Wedel, curator of archc- 
ology, is responsible for the scientific planning of oil exhibits in both 
of these halls. 

Curator of ethnology Saul II. Riesenberg and Associate Curator 
Eugene L Knez cooperated with Dorothy Guthrie of the exhibits 
staff in the development of the architectural layout for the ‘‘People 
of the Pacific” exhibit, which will interpret the material culture of 
Oceania and southeast Asia. Associate Curators Knez and Gordon 
D. Gibson also consulted with Mrs. Guthrie in developing a tentative 
layout of exhibits in an adjoining hall which will bo devoted to Afri¬ 
can and eastern and central Asiatic peoples. 

Script for the hall of physics, astronomy, and mathematics was 
completed by Dr. liobeit P. Jlulthauf, head curator of science and 
technology, with the assistance of Consultants Peter Dinnuidopoulos 
and Julian H. Bigelow. The unit designs were developed by Ben¬ 
jamin W. Lawless, In August 1959 one of the exhibits for this halt, 
a full-scale replica of the shop and tools of Henry Fitz, this country s 
first commercial telescope-maker, was installed in the Arts and In¬ 
dustries Building. Special exhibitions presented by the division of 
physical sciences during the past year were the first cash register, a 
gift of the Notional Cash Register Co., the development of the py¬ 
rometer (commemorating the inventions of Edward Brown), a loan 
display of machinery used in compiling the United States census, an 
exhibit of American surveying instruments, and a series of astrolabes 
received from the International Business Machines Corporation. 

Curator Eugene S. Ferguson supervised the trial erection of a pre- 
Civil War machine shop and the restoration of machine tools which 
will b© shown in this shop in the Museum of History and Technology. 
Associate Curator Edwin A. Battison supervised the erection of a 
r WhmnW V shop which will bo a featured exhibit In the hall of 

light machinery. . „ „ 

Curator Howard J. Chapelle, with the assistance of William Geo- 
ghegan, drafted drawings and specifications for the const met ton of 
18 models of historic ship types not represented in the Museum s 
collections, and continued to supervise the repair and restoration of 

models in the watercraft collection. 

The major portion of the hall of electricity script has been com¬ 
pleted by Acting Curator W. James King, Jr., aided by consultants 
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Kobe it A- Chipman and Guenter Schwa ra. A diorama depicting the 
broadcast, of a program from the studio of pioneer radio station 
KDKA in Pittsburgh was also completed during the year. 

Throughout the year attention was devoted to the development of 
exhibits of medical and pharmaceutical history which were designed 
by Ronald Elbert and Fred Craig from specifications furnished by 
Ur. John Blake and Dr. Sami llamaraeii, curator and associate cura¬ 
tor, respectively, of medical sciences. 

On February 18,I960, the new farm machinery hall in the south¬ 
east court of the Arts and Industries Building was formally opened- 
The exhibits illustrate the progressive mechanization of farm work 
since the early part of the 13th century. Actual machines supple¬ 
mented by accurate models record the development of these labor- 
saving devices. Associate Curator Edward C. Kendall was responsi¬ 
ble for die planning of this hal 1 and the exhibits were designed by 
llonald Elbert. 

On December 0, ID53, the section of the textile ball gallery, tracing 
the history of the development of the sewing machine, was opened 
to the public. Sevan cases show the first United States patents, the 
development of a practical machine, commercial treadle and hand 
machines of the I850 f s to 1870's, unusual sewing-mac I line patents of 
the period, and early sewing-machine attachments for special pur¬ 
poses. A section of this gallery was opened on May 17, 1000, for the 
display of printing and dyeing techniques from the early painted- 
cotton fabrics of India through the tic-dyeing, batik, block printing, 
copperplate printing, roller printing, stenciling, and silk-screen 
printing. 

Theodore A. Randall, professor of ceramics of the Now York Stale 
University, served as consultant to Acting Curator Paul V. Gardner 
in planning the hall of ceramics and glass. The Seventh Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Ceramic Art was held from August SI to Sep¬ 
tember 23,1059, in the foyer of the Natural History building. For¬ 
eign ceramics selected and lent by lhe embassies of the 19 countries 
represented supplemented ceramics made by American artists of na¬ 
tional or international reputation, and pieces exhibited by local 
artists. 

In May i960 production was completed on the panel exhibits for 
the second of two large sections of the hall of graphic arts illustrating 
the history and development of photochemical printing, These ex¬ 
hibits, designed by Harry Hart from scripts written by Assistant 
Curator Fuller O. Griffith, 3d, will be stored until the Museum of 
History and Tecluiology building is completed. 

Installation of exhibits in the petroleum hall of the Arts and In¬ 
dustries Building was nearing completion at the end of the year. 
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Scripts for this hall were prepared by Dr. Philip W. Bishop, head 
curator of arts and manufactures. Associate Curator Char lea 0- 
Houston assumed responsibility for the hall of coal. John D. Mor¬ 
row, formerly president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Joy 
Manufacturing Co., is serving as consultant. The planning of the 
hall of iron and steel continued with the help of consultant Lowell 
L. Henkel of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. T>r. Clyde 
L. Cowan and William C. Cleveland continued in their consultative 
capacities in nuclear energy and general manufacturing, respectively. 

Dr, Anthony N. B. Garran, head curator of civil history, assisted 
by Peter C. Welsh, associate curator, and Arlene Krimgold, Junior 
curator, continued the planning for the series of halls which will 
interpret the growth of the United States. Dr, Wilcomb E. Wash- 
bum, curator of political history, with the assistance of Robert Wil¬ 
der, exhibits designer, completed the design for the units of this 
division. Production of exhibits for the hall of American costume, 
which was planned by Assistant Curator Anne W. Murray and de¬ 
signed bv Judith Eorgogni and Virginia Kneitel, was well advanced 
at the close of the year. Repair and reconditioning of period in¬ 
teriors for the George Washington drawingroom and bedroom were 
in progress. 

On January 3,1060, a special showing of women’s-rights material 
was prepared for the delegates to the national convention of the 
National Woman’s Party, held in Washington, D.C. During June 
I960 a colorful display entitled “America Votes” was presented in 
the west hall of the Arts and Industries Building- Tins featured an 
outstanding collection of banners, tokens, lanterns, and other para¬ 
phernalia relating to national political campaigns presented by Ralph 
B. Becker, and political caricatures and cartoons from the Harry T. 

Peters collection of American lithography. . 

A special exhibit ion of Spanish-colonial sliver, principa j rom 
Ecuador, was installed in the lobby of the Natural History Building. 
The silver was collected early in this century by Daniel C. Stapleton 
ami lent by his daughter, Mrs. George W. Rcnchard of Washington. 

In May i960 two special exhibitions were placed on display in the 
coin half by the division of numismatics. Louis Eliasberg of Balti¬ 
more lent his entire collection of United States coins, including the 
specially designed exhibit eases and featuring an outstanding series 
of Latin American coins and foreign gold, as well as primitive media 
of exchange. A selection from the Witlis H. du Pont gift of Rus¬ 
sian coins and medals, formerly owned by the Grand Duke George 
Mikhailovich of Russia, was displayed in another exhibition llliutmt- 
ing the life and military exploits of Peter the Great. . . » 

A numl«r of special exhibitions were shown by the division of 
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philately during the year, including one of patriotic covers com¬ 
memorating the approaching Civil War Centennial observances and 
another featuring the “Liberty for AIF theme used in New York 
for the National Postage Stamp Show* 

Considerable improvement in existing exhibits was made by Head 
Curator Mendel L Peterson and Acting Curator Edgar M. Howell 
by clearing the area in front of the Star Spangled Banner and in¬ 
stalling Naval and Marine Corps uniforms on the west gallery- 
Models of the dirigible Akron, the aircraft carrier Sh&ngri-La, and 
the armored cruiser Pennsylvania were installed in the hall of naval 
history. From November 20 through December 31, 1959, a special 
exhibition of the recently acquired and unique W. Stokes Kirk col¬ 
lection of United States military insignia and accouterments was 
held in the rotunda of the Arts and Industries Building- During 
January and February I960 the division of naval history presented 
in the rotunda of the Arts and Industries Building the “Evolution 
of tr.S, Naval Aviation/* winch included carrier and aircraft models, 
selected combat paintings, photographs and significant objects ranging 
from Eugen Ely's aircraft propeller to a group of current air-to-air 
missiles. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Herbert Friedmann, head curator 
of zoology, the committee coordinating and supervising the moderni¬ 
zation of exhibits in the Natural History Building made a critical 
review of this program. The exhibits program of the Museum of 
History and Technology, being coordinated by John C. Ewers, assist¬ 
ant director, is concerned primarily with the development of exhibits 
for the new building. In fields represented by limited museum col¬ 
lections, the assembling of specimens has been an essential prelude 
to the completion of exhibit plans. John E. An glim continued in 
charge of exhibition-hoi] design and the preparation of exhibits for 
the entire museum. Benjamin W. Lawless, with the assistance of 
Robert Widder in design, Bela S. Bory in production, and Rol>ert 
Klinger in the model shop, supervised the exhibits work for the Mu¬ 
seum of History and Technology. Holland O. Hower, assisted by 
Thomas Baker and Peter DeAnna, supervised the renovation of the 
exhibition halls in the Museum of Natural History* Continued 
assistance in the design of renovated halls in existing buildings was 
given by Richard S. Johnson, design branch chief, and John H* 
Morrissey, architectural branch chief of the architectural and strue* 
tnral division of the Public Buildings Service, General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, and Luther FI out on, Henry R. Kerr, and Charles J. 
Nora, design architects of that agency. As lighting consultant, 
Carroll Lusk, museum lighting specialist of Syracuse, N.Y., provided 
the needed assistance to designers of exhibition halls for the Museum 
of History and Technology. 
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DO CENT SERVICE 

TUa Junior League of Washington continued its volunteer program 
of conducting guided tours in modernized Smithsonian exhibition hulb 
for school children of the Greeter Washington area, under the super¬ 
vision of G. Carroll Lindsay, curator of the Smithsonian Museum 
Service, working with Mrs* Clark Gearhart, chairman of the Smith¬ 
sonian Volunteer Docent Committee of the Junior League of Wash¬ 
ington, and Mrs. Dean Cowie, cochairtnam At the conclusion of the 
tour season, Mrs. Gearhart was succeeded as chairman by her co- 
chairman, Mrs. Cowie. Mrs. E, Tillman Stirling will serve os co- 
chairman of the Docent Committee for the forthcoming year. 

During the 1959-60 season, tours were conducted as before in the 
Halls of Power, Indians and the Eskimo, and Everyday Life in Early 
America. In addition, two more modernized exhibits were included— 
the Hall of Gems and Minerals and the Hall of Textiles. 

During the 6-month season from October 1959 to May I960, S&> 
tours were conducted, in which 15,658 children participated, repre¬ 
senting an increase of J,«G2 over the previous year. 

For the first time tours were made available to Junior high school 
science students. These included, for this group as well as for ele¬ 
mentary school children, the Hall of Goins and Minerals and tlm Hall 
of Power- 

In addition Lo lire, Gearhart and Mrs. Cowie, the members of the 
Docent Committee were: Mrs. George Armstrong, Mrs. Harrison 
Brand III, Mis. Walter A. Edwards, Mrs. William IL Ford, 
ills, George Gerber, Mrs. 11 LUism Graves, .Mrs, I 1 lederkh lining, 
Mrs. Edward Lament, Mrs. Robert Larsen, Mrs. Ralph W. Leo III, 
Mrs. John T, Malone, Mis. William Minshall, Jr., Mrs. Minot 
Mulligan, Mrs. George Pendleton, Mrs. James T. Rasbury, Mrs. 
Robert Rogers, Mrs, John Schucnfdd, Mrs. TV. James Scar;, 
Mrs. John Simmons, Mi's. William 1). Sloan,Mrs- .Janies H. Stallings, 
Mrs. G. G. Thomas, Mrs. E. Tillman Stirling, Mrs. David Toll, 
Mri Richard Wallis, and Mrs. Mart A. White. 

buildings and equipment 

In the act of May IS, I960 {P. L. 86-455) Congress appropriated 
funds for the construction of an east wing and the air-conditioning 
of the existing Natural History Building of the Smithsonian. The 
added space will provide laiioratories and workrooms for t lie scientific 
staff, more adequate storage space, and the desired climatic control 
for the preservation of the national collectiom of anthropology, the 
natural sciences, and art. Improved facilities for the ccm-niem-c of 
the visiting public will also be afforded by tins construction. Mills, 
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Fetticord & Mills, of Washington, D.C., are the architects, and the 
contract for construction will be supervised by the General Services 
Administration. 

The principal contracts for the construction of the Museum of 
History and Technology Building, were awarded September 1G, 1D5&, 
and work actually commenced October 5. The contracts were awarded 
to the Norair Engineering Corporation, Washington, IXC., for con* 
fit ruction of the building. The elevators and escalators will be in¬ 
stalled by the Otis Elevator Co. Within the plan of the building^ 
structure, which was carefully reviewed and adopted by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Construction and subsequently approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts, the Smithsonian institution's stall 
has developed designs for exhibits for approximately £8 major areas 
of historical and technological displays. Workrooms for the cura¬ 
torial stall will be located adjacent to the storage areas for the reserve 
and atudy collections of cataloged objects, which provide basic data 
for interested visitors, students, and professional workers. Labora¬ 
tories for the preservation and sc Semitic study of materials of 
historical significance, and shops for exhibit construction and main¬ 
tenance are included in the plans. The design architects, Mclvim, 
Mead & White, advised the Smithsonian Institution during the year 
on details of construction. 

Modern-type seat ing was installed in the auditorium of the Natural 
History Building to provide more effective use of this balh Improve¬ 
ment in the aisle lighting in the auditorium also was accomplished, 
with visitora safety in mind. 

Two metal buildings erected in the west court of the Natural His¬ 
tory Building have provided working space for Ihe exhibits staff as 
well as production facilities. Becent improvements include the con¬ 
struction of an extension on the west side of one building for housing 
the taxidermy sect ion and a covered storage area along the east side 
of the other building to furnish protection to the Northwest Indian 
wooden boats stored by the division of ethnology* Kemodeiing of 
the exhibits laboratory includes a partial second-floor level, design 
office, general office, two dark rooms, paint spray room, sanding room, 
paint storage room, restoration room, enlarged cabinet shop, and gen¬ 
eral work area. Lighting installations, installation of ventilating 
equipment, plumbing and heating revisions, electric service modifica¬ 
tions, and related work are also provided. 

Increasing needs for working space made the proper utilization of 
available areas imperative. Useful space was gained by the con¬ 
struction of second-floor levels in five rooms on the ground floor of 
the Natural History building. 

All marble surfaces of the north entrance lobby and vestibule of 
the Natural History Building were renovated, the bronze surfaces 
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scoured and coated to retard deterioration, the exterior grille doors 
removed, the center revolving door removed and the original bronze 
doors reining, and the ceilings find walls repainted. 

A public rest area with shade trees, shrubs, sidewalks, curbs, fences 
and permnncnt-tyjie benches has Ijeen constructed along the north 
side of the Arts and Industries Building. 

CHANCES IN ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


Effective May El, 1060, the division of woods was established in 
the department of botany, Museum of Natural History. Hr. W Llliam 
L. Stem was appointed curator of this division on June 1, 1900. 
Concurrently the division of woods in the department of science and 
technology was abolished- 

Dr. Gus W. Van Beck was appointed associate curator of the divi¬ 
sion of archeology, department of anthropology, on July 1, 1959. 

Dr. If ichiml Cifelli accepted an appointment as associate curator in 
the division of invertebrate paleontology and paleobotany on July 1, 
1059. Another vacancy in this division was filled by the appointment 
of Erie G. Kauffman as assistant curator on June 15, i960. 

Carl H. Scheele was appointed, effective September 29,1059, assist¬ 
ant curator of philately, aud Dr, Sami K. Hamarneh, associate cura¬ 
tor of medical sciences on September 24,1959. 

In the division of cultural history, John K. Pearce was appointed 
assistant curator on October 5, 1959. The vacancy in the division of 
industrial cooperation was filled on December 28, 1959, by the ap¬ 
point of Dr, Charles O. Houston. 

On February 1, I960, Dr. John J. Wurdack reported for duty as 
associate curator of the division of phanerogams. 

A. J. ‘Wcdclerbiiro, Jr., associate curator of graphic arts, resigned 
on March IB, I960, to accept oilier employment. 

Dr Paul linrtseh, who had retired on April 30,1946, after serving 
50 years on the staff of the United States National Museum, and as 
an honorary associate In the division of mollusks since that date, died 

at Lebanon, Va., <m April 84, i960. _ , , 

Dr, J. B. Knight, research associate in invertebrate paleontology 
since'January 1, 1955, and from January 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1954, associate curator in that division, died at Sarasota^ r la., on 

March 21, i960. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Remington Kklloqo, Director. 


Pr. Leonard Cariciobab, 

Secretory ^ Smithsonian Institution, 


Report on the Bureau of American 
Etlmolgv 


Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the field 
researches, office work, and other operations of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology during the fiscal year ended June 30,1060, conducted 
in accordance with the act of Congress of April 10, 1028, as amended 
August 22,1040, which dhvets (he Bureau “to continue independently 
or in cooperation anthropological researches among the American 
Indians and the natives of lands tinder the jurisdiction or protection 
of the United States and the excavation and preservation of archeo- 
logk remains*” 

SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 

Dr. Frank JL H. Robert?, Jr., Director of the Bureau s devoted part 
of the year to general supervision of the activities of the Bureau and 
the River Basin Surveys, In July he inspected the work of excavat¬ 
ing parties operating in the Pomona Reservoir area in Kansas, the Big 
Bend and Qfihe Reservoir areas in South Dakota, and a portion of the 
Oahe Basin in North Dakota. Throe of the parties were from co¬ 
operating agencies and three represented the River Basin Surveys. 
In addition, he visited two excavations that were not a part of the 
salvage program, one conducted by a University of Nebraska field 
party and the other by a group from the State Historical Society of 
Nebraska, Dr. Roberts was accompanied by Carroll Burroughs from 
the Branch of Archeology of the Washington office of the National 
Park Service And Dr, Robert L. Stephenson, Chief of the Missouri 
Basin Project of the River Basin Surveys. While at Pierre, S. Dak., 
they participated in an informal conference attended by leaders of 
all the parties working in the Plains during the summer, many of 
their student helpers, and representatives from various universities 
and museums in the area. Virtually every phase of Missouri Basin 
archeology was discussed. 

Jn November Dr + Roberts went to Lincoln, Nebr+, where he reviewed 
the operations of the field headquarters and laboratory of the River 
Basin Surveys and took part in the sessions of the Plains Archeologi¬ 
cal Conference at the University of Nebraska. At Omaha he met with 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers and the Region Two Office 
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of the National Farit Service to consider various problems pertaining 
to salvage operations In the Missouri Basin. 

During late December and early January Dr. Roberts represented 
the Bureau at the meetings of the American Anthropological Associ¬ 
ation in Mexico City. He also visited various museums and archeo¬ 
logical sites In tlio surrounding area, Date in January after his 
return to Washington he participated in the meetings of the Commit¬ 
tee for the Recovery of Archeological Ren sains held at the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, He presented a summary of the results of the 
activities of the River Basin Surveys during the preceding year and 
joined in the discussions pertaining to future plans for the Inter- 
Agency Archeological Salvage Program, 

In April Dr. Roberts went to Lincoln to inspect the operations of 
the Missouri Basin project office and met with represen La lives of 
Region Two of Ilia National Park Service to consider the fiscal situ¬ 
ation and fieldwork to be carried on during the 18*60 summer season. 
Dr. Roberts assisted in the preparation of budgets and plans for the 
various River Basin Surveys parlies which were to bo leaving Lincoln 
early in June. 

At the request of the National Park Service, Dr. Roberts was au¬ 
thorized to serve as a member of an advisory group for the Mctherill 
Mesa excavations at Mesa Verde National Park. He went to Mesa 
Verde late in May and with other members of the group inspected 
the work under way at two large cliff ruins and in the project labo¬ 
ratory. The group spent one day discussing various problems pertain¬ 
ing to the project and made a number of recommendations with respect 
to the continuance of the investigations. 

Dr. Roberts did the technical editing of a series of four reports on 
archeological excavations in three reservoir areas. They will appear 
ns River Basin Surveys Papers Nos. 21-24 in Bulletin 170 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr. Henry B, CblJins, anthropologist, continued his Eskimo studies 
and other Arctic activities. Ho prepared an article on the native 
people of the Arctic for a forthcoming edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britemnica, mid his paper on Eskimo art appeared in the first issue 
of Dartmouth College's new journal devoted to Polur research. In 
another paper, published in Current Anthropology, lie discussed recent 
archeological discoveries in Alaska and Siberia anil assessed the roles 
of local culture growth, diffusion, trade, population movements, tradi¬ 
tion, and geographical patterning as causative factors involved in the 
development and continuity of prehistoric Eskimo culture in the 
Bering Stmit area. 

Dr. Collins was elected to the Board of Governors of the Arctic 
Institute of North America for a 3-year term. He continued to serve 
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a member of two Arctic In^l itute committees: (1) the Publications 
Committee, which is responsible for preparation of tKa Instituted 
quarterly journal Arctic and its two series Technical Papers and 
Special Publications^ and (2) the Research Committee, which plans 
the Institute's research program by pushing upon grant applications, 
acting as a scientific advisory group for military agencies engaged 
in conduct of basic research in the Arctic and Antarctic, and planning 
programs of Polar research which the Institute administers for Gov¬ 
ernment agencies and other organkations. 

He also continued to serve us chairman of the directing committee 
of the Arctic Bibliography, a comprehensive work prepared by the 
Arctic Institute of North America for the Department of Defense, 
The purpose of the bibliography is f o provide a key to scientific publi¬ 
cations sn the principal libraries of the United States and Canada 
relating to the Arctic and sub-Arctic areas and to low-temperature 
conditions, and to assemble and systematise this material so that it 
may ho readily available to scientists and others concerned w ith prob¬ 
lems of northern research and development. In continuation of tliis 
program, Volume 8 of Arctic Bihliography (1,281 pages) was issued 
by the Government Printing Office in September 105D. It summarizes 
and indexes the contents of 5,G22 publications in all fields of science. 
Volume &, containing abstracts of 7,11)3 publications, is in press, und 
work is in progress on Volume ID* Covering the entire range of scien- 
nlic literature in all languages on the Arctic and subarctic regions of 
the world, the Arctic Bibliography to date has abstracted and indexed 
the contents of 50,278 publications relating to these areas and to low- 
temperature conditions. 

In July 1050 I>r. Collins submitted a proposal to the National 
Science Foundation for the Arctic Institute of North America to trans¬ 
late Russian anthropological publications relating to northern 
Eurasia. Much of the Soviet and earlier Russian anthropological 
literature, particularly that on the archeology, ethnology, and physical 
anthropology of Siberia, has a direct bearing on problems of American 
anthropology. However, this Russian literature is not available to 
the great majority of English-speaking anthropologists, English 
translations of selected art ides and monographs from Russian journals 
and series would begin to meet tins long-felt need. In March 1D60 
the National Science Foundation awarded a grant to tho Arctic 
Institute for the translation project and the work began in April, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry N« Michael of Temple University. 
An advisory committee, of which Dr. Collins Is chairman, selects 
materials for translation and advises on matters pertaining to the 
public** ion and distribut ion of the t mnslaliens The translations will 
bo printed in an inexpensive format, as a special publicat ion Berios of 
the Arctic Institute, and oilercd for sale at modest prices- 
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With the support of grunts from the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety anti the National Science Foundation, Dr. Collins left for Europe 
June 24 to make a comparative study of archeological materials in 
European museums and to attend the 34th internarional Congress of 
Americanists in Vienna and the 6lh International Congress of Anthro¬ 
pological and Ethnological Sciences in Paris. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, Dr. William C. Sturtevant, 
ethnologist, was concluding a period of fieldwork begun in February 
I!)59 among the Seminole Indians in Florida. Returning north, he 
spent July 8 in and around Cliarleston, S.C., where he examined 
several old Southeastern Indian specimens and a portrait of Osceola, 
the famous Seminole lender, in the Charleston Museum, visited Osce¬ 
ola's grave at nearby Fort Moultrie, and briefly investigated modem 
Gill lab Negro basket making near Fort Moultrie. 

On ins return to Washington, Dr. Sturtevant spent most of his 
time at work on the materials collected during his extended field trip 
in Florida. He also prepared a paper on the agriculture of the 16th- 
century Taino Indians of the West Indies, which he delivered at the 
58th Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
in Mexico City in December. While in Mexico Dr. Sturtevant visited 
the impressive Maya archeological site at Palenquc and then spent 
four days observing the lacquer-making industry at Uruapan, M> 
choaefin, and making a small collection illustrating this craft for 
the National Museum, 

In mid-November, Dr. Sturtevant spent two days at, Newtown, 
Cattaraugus Reservation, New York, for the wake and funeral of 
Solon Jones, who was a leader of the Longhouso religion, a great 
expert on Seneca ceremonies, a well-known orator in Seneca, and in 
his younger days a famous lacrosse player. Mr. Jones will be greatly 
missed by his many Iroquois friends and coreligionists and also by 
anthropologists familiar with his community. 

Dr. Sturtevant attended the 12th Conference on Iroquois Research 
{Red House. N.Y., in October), the annual meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion for Asian Studies (New York, in April), and the Society for 
American Archaeology (New Haven, in May). 

Dr. Wallace I,. Chafe, linguist, was engaged in fieldwork on the 
Ton a wanda Reservation in New York State during July, August, 
and early September. He collected material for the completion of 
a Seneca dictionary and recorded and transcribed several religious 
texts which are part of the Lonphouse ceremonial pattern. Tins field¬ 
work was sponsored by the New York State Museum and Science 
Service in cooperation with the Thireau of American Ethnology. 

Dr. Chafe served as rhaimian of the 12th Conference on Iroquois 
Research, held at Red House, N.Y., October 16^18. 
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During the first three weeks of November Dr. Chafe traveled to 
North Dakota and Oklahoma to acquaint himself with the present 
number and location of speakers of the Caddoan languages. This 
language family includes Arikara t Pawnee, Wichita, and Caddo, lie 
obtained estimates of the number of speakers of each language, col¬ 
lected word lists, and made lexicost&tistie comparisons. The trip was 
made under a grunt from the American Philosophical Society. 

He returned to North Dakota for the first three weeks of June to 
collect, further material on the Axikara language. He obtained 
phonological, grammatical* and lexical data which will be used in 
a comparative study of the languages of the Caddoan family. 

Dr, Chafe published articles on the Seneca language in Language 
and the International Journal of Amsrira n Linguistics. In March 
he completed an index of the journal Language for the years l95£-59. 
Under the auspices of the American Philosophical Society, he began 
work during the spring on a project designed to obtain estimates of 
the present number of speakers of each of the Indian languages of 
North America. 

RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 

The River Basin Surveys continued its participation in the Inter- 
Agency archeological and paleontological salvage program. Its ac¬ 
tivities were in areas to be flooded or otherwise destroyed by the 
construction of largo dams. The work was carried on in cooperation 
with the National Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior, the Corps of Engineers of Che Depart- 
merit of the Army, and a number of State and local institution:*. The 
Investigations during the fiscal year 1959 rilO were supported by a 
transfer of SlSSjOSS from the National Park Service to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Of that sum, $98,055 was for use in the Missouri 
Basin and $24,000 for investigalions along the Chattahoochee River 
in Alabama, and Georgia. On July L 1959, the Missouri Basin Project 
had a dirty over of $10,704, and that, with the new appropriation, pro¬ 
vided a total of $108,819 for the program in the Missouri Basin. The 
grand total of funds available for the River Busin Surveys for 1950- 
60 was $132,810. 

Activities in the field throughout Ihe year were mainly concerned 
wifh eicavationSj although some limited surveys were carried on and 
one party made a series of studies of skeletal material in museums 
and laboratories throughout the Missouri Basin. Because of a reduc 
Mon in fund*, fieldwork was more limited than in the previous year. 
On July h 1959, there were three excavating parties working in the 
Missouri Iriidn in South Dakota* and the mobile group was o|>erating 
in Nebraska. One of the parties in South Dakota was digging sites 
in the Big Bond Reservoir area and the other two were working in 
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the Oalie Reservoir area. The excavating parties completed their 
work and returned to the headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr., in August, 
while the mobile party finished its season on August 21, after having 
visited 22 institutions and II held camps in six Missouri Basin and 
three adjacent States. 

In December one small party made a brief trip to the Lewis and 
Clark Lake above the Gavins Point Dam to examine a site which was 
being destroyed by wave action- The same party also visited a mound 
group near Mitchell, S, Dak, where unauthorized digging had been 
reported. The cooperation of the owner was obtained to prevent fur¬ 
ther destruction of the site which is an exceptional one for that area. 
From Mitchell the party proceeded to the Big Bend Dmu site and 
made an inspection of the construction activities then under way, A 
second party returned to the Lewis and Clark Lake in February and 
spent eight days salvaging male rials from the site which had l>een 
examined in December. In addition to a member of the River Basin 
Surveys staff there was a representative from the Laboratory of An¬ 
thropology of the University of Nebraska. These men were assisted 
by the area engineer, the reservoir naturalist, and the reservoir man¬ 
ager. The cooperative effort produced materials which identified the 
site as being attributable to the Woodland cultures. Activities along 
the Chattahoochee River in Alabama-Georgia were resumed in Jan¬ 
uary when a survey-testing party began operations in the Walter F. 
George Reservoir area which continued until mid-Juno when work 
was stopped and the head of the party returned to Lincoln, Kebr. 
Early in June one party began excavations in the Big Bend Reservoir 
area near the dam axis and another started digging at a mound site 
near the North Dakota-South Dakota boundary in the Oahc Reservoir 
area, A third party began studies the latter part of the month at the 
site of historic Fort Sully north of Pierre in the Oahe Reservoir Basin. 
All three were continuing their investigations at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

As of June 30, 1D&0, the River Basin Surveys bad carried on 
reconnaissance work or excavations in 255 reservoir basins located in 
29 States* In addition, four canal areas and two lock projects had 
also l>een investigated* The sites located during the years between 
I9l6 t when the program started, and the close of the fiscal year total 
4,048, and of that number 1,154 were recommended for excavation or 
limited testing. Because of the largo number of sites and the lack 
of sufficient time and funds for the work, complete excavation has 
not been passible in any but a few exceptionally small ones. For 
that reason, when the term “excavation' 1 is used, it implies digging 
only as much of a site as is deemed necessary to obtain a good sample 
of the materials and information to be found there. 
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Frelinunary appraisal reports have been issued for most of the 
reservoir areas which were surveyed. In a few cases do archeological 
manifestations were noted and no general report was distributed. 
During the last tiscal year preliminary appraisal reports for the 
Oliver Dam, the Walter F. George Dam and Lock project, and the 
Columbia Dam and Lock project on the Chattahoochee River were 
uiiinecgraphed and distributed. Since the beginning of the salvage 
program IBS such reports have been issued. The discrepancy between 
tho number of reservoirs surveyed and that of the reports issued is due 
to the fact that in several cases a number of projects located within 
a single basin or sub-basin were covered in one report. 

By June 30,10C0,487 sites in 54 reservoir areas located in 10 differ- 
ent States li&d boon either tested or dug sullieicntly to provide good 
information about them. The sites investigated range In age from 
those represting hunting and gathering cultures of about 10,000 years 
ago to early historic Indian village locations and the remains of fron¬ 
tier trading and Army posts of European origin. The results ob¬ 
tained from some of the excavations have been published in the 
Smithsonian Institution Miscellaneous Collections, in Bulletins of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and in various scientific journals 
and historical publications. During the year River Basin Surveys 
Papers Noe* 21-24, comprising Bulletin 170 of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology, were sent to the printer. The papers consist, of a 
repoit on excavations m tho Texarkana Reservoir Basin on tbe Sul¬ 
phur River in east Texas, the Coral vi lie Reservoir area on the Des 
Moines River in Iowa, and two detailed accounts about work in vari¬ 
ous sites in the MoNary Reservoir area on the Columbia River. The 
Texarkana report was written by Edward B. Jelks* The Coralvilk 
paper was prepared by Warren W. Caldwell and the Me Nary Reser¬ 
voir papers were the work of Juel L. Shiner and Douglas Osborne. 
The latter t wo round out and complete the data which were contained 
in Osborne’s River Basin Surveys Paper No. 8> Bulletin 105, “Exca¬ 
vations in the McX&ry Reservoir Basin near Umatilla, Oregon. 31 At 
the end of the year the editors were working on Carl F. Miller's 
manuscript which gives in detail the results of his excavations at the 
John H. Kerr Reservoir basin in the Roanoke River* Virginia-North 
Carolina. 

On June 30, 1960, the distribution of reservoir projects that had 
been surveyed for archeological remains was as follows: Alabama, 4; 
Arkansas, 1; California, 20; Colorado, 24; Georgia, 8; Idaho, It; 
Illinois, 2: Iowa, 3; Kansas , 10; Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 2; Minne^ 
sola, 1; Mississippi, 1; Montana, 15; Nebraska, 28; New Mexico, I; 
North Dakota, 13; Ohio, 2; Oklahoma, 7; Gregory 27; Pennsylvania, 
2; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 10; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 15>; 
Virginia, 2; Washington, 11; West Virginia, ft; Wyoming, 22. 
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Excavations kid been made or were under way in reservoir areas 
in Arkansas, 1; California, 5; Colorado, 1; Iowa, 1} Georgia, 7; 
Kansas, 5: Montana, 1, Nebraska, 1; Sow Mexico, 1; A'orth Dakota, 
4; Oklahoma, 2j Oregon, 4; SoulIi Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 4; 
Texas, 7; Virginia, 1; Washington, 4: West Virginia, l; Wyoming, I. 
Tha preceding figures include only the work of Ilivcr Basin purveys 
or that where there was direct cooperation between the burveys and 
local institutions. The work done by State and local institutions 
under agreements with the National Park Service has not been in* 
eluded because complete iuforination about them is not available m 

the River Basm Surveys office. (l i - 

The National Park Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps 
of Engineers and other Army personnel, ami various Slate and local 
institutions contributed helpful cooperation throughout tho year. 
Transportation and guides were provided by the Corps of Engineer 
for the reconnaissance in one of the reservoir areas, Jtnd mvaluable 
help was received llirough tlie commanding ollieer at I-oil Bemung rn 
Georgia who assigned certain Army personnel to asust in some of the 
activities in the portion of the Walter F. George Reservoir 
which lies in Urn Fort Bciming Reservation. In addiLion, the Array 
\ir Command at Lawson Field furnished a helicopter so that ncnai 
photographs could be made of major archeological attea^and current 
excavations, as well as the progress m construction of both the Ulu ■ 
bia Dam and Lock and the Walter F. George Dam and Lock, In 
the Missouri Basin the project engineers for the Oab» Reservoir pro- 
vided storage space for equipment and also space for temporary In mg 
accommodations. Mechanical equipment was lent in several instances 
“Action agency, which -derated both the stripping of 
the top soil from sites and the back-dll mg of trendies and tost p£ 
The field personnel of all of the cooperating agencies assisted the 
nartv leaders from the River Basin Surveys m numerous wajs and 
^ relationship was excellent in all areas. Both in 
in the field the National Park Service continued to serve as the liaison 
between the various agencies. The Park Service also prepared the 
estimates and justifications for the funds needed to carry on the ail- 
v&m pro-ram. Along the Chattahoochee River the Georgia Histor- 
icTclrSU the University of Georgia, end venous l«el d»l» 
and groups of citizens in both Alabama and Georgia assist ed the leader 

of the River Basin Surveys party in many ways. 

General supervision of the program was carried on famti *imam 
oHica in Washington, while the activities m the Missouri Basin coil¬ 
ed to operate from tha field headquarters and UknU7* 
Lincdn Xebr. Tim latter also provided equipment and office assist¬ 
ance for t!m Chattahoochee River project. Tim Lincoln laboratory 
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processed the materials collected by excavating parties in the Mis¬ 
souri Basin end also bandied those from the Chattahoochee Basin. 

Washington office .—The main headquarters of the River Rosin 
Survevs at the Bureau of American Etlutology continued throughout 
the year under the direction of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr, Carl 
F. Miller, archeologist, was based at that oiFice and from time to time 
assisted the Director in some of the general administrative problems. 
Harold A, Huscher, archeologist, worked under the general super¬ 
vision of the Washington office but because of lack of space and labora¬ 
tory facilities continued to work at the field headquarters in Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

At tho beginning of the fiscal year Mr. Miller was occupied with 
tiie teclmical report on excavations which he previously conducted 
at tha Hosierman Site in the Oiho Reservoir basin in South Dakota. 
In September ho attended a conference on eastern archeology held 
at Ligonier, Pa. t under the auspices of the Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh and composed of a group of invited guests. The problems 
discussed were mainly concerned with the Paleo-Zndian, Eastern 
Archaic, and Woodland cultures. In October Mr. Miller made a 
survey of the Sutton Reservoir firea in West Virginia. In November 
he attended the Southeastern Archeological Conference held at Macon, 
Ga. Ha completed Ids report on the I lost orman Site in February. 
During April ho made a survey of archeological sites along the Cow- 
pnsture River in Bath County, A' irginia, investigating a number of 
smull rack mounds and several open sites. During the year Mr. 
Miller examined and reported on several collections of artifacts which 
were sent in from various areas in the East and Southeast. He also 
gave a number of talks before various groups and societies in the 
Washington area. 

At the beginning of the focal year Mr. Huscher was in the Lincoln 
office working on maps, records, and collections from the Oliver Dam 
and Reservoir, the Columbia Dam and Lock, and the Walter F. George 
Dam and Lock in the Chattahoochee Basin between Alabama and 
Georgia. In July he attended a field conference held at Pierre, S. Dak. 
In November he went to Macon, Ga., and participated in the South¬ 
eastern Archeological Conference held there. On his return to 
Lincoln he attended the Plains Conference which was held at the 
University of Nebraska. His three appraisal reports on the Chatta¬ 
hoochee projects were completed m October, November, and December. 
They ware processed at the Lincoln office and were distributed from 
the Washington office in April. In January Mr. Huscher relumed to 
the Alabama-Georgia area where he resumed his field investigations 
in the W alter F. George Reservoir area. He returned to Lincoln late 
in June ami at the end of the fiscal year was on annua] leave. 
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Alabama-Georgia.— From January 19 to Juno 13 a series of test 
excavations was carried on at 10 sites in the area to be flooded by the 
Walter F. George Dam and Lock project. Six of the sites vere in 
Georgia and four in Alabama, Because the season was unusually wet, 
work was limited for much of the time to sites in the sandy bottoms. 
At each location a number of pits 19 feet square were sunk through 
tlie deposits to sterile subsoil. At one of the sites in Georgia the mam 
occupation appeared to have been Early Mississippian, although there 
was a thin surface overlay of the late Creek potsherds, there were 
some indications that Weeden Island peoples had been there for a 
time, and in the bottom levels decomposed flints similar to those which 
occur in abundance on the Macon Plateau were present. The various 
materials from the site suggest a long period of occupation or severe 
occupations at intervals covering u considerable span of years. At 
two of the Georgia sites there were large plowed- down mounds with 
indications of village areas. One of them presumably dates from the 
Archaic period, and the other, in addition to Arehasc materials from 
levels below the mound, also gave evidence of Weeden Island afTiba- 
(ions. Several of the sites contained Woodland materials, and one o 
those in Alabama presumably was the location of the ^ uchi village 
mentioned by William Bertram and Benjamin Hawkins in their re¬ 
ports on travels through the Creek country m the 18th century. Dur¬ 
ing the field season collections were made from a total of IS sites, _b of 
which had not been previously investigated. Field lots of specimen., 
most of which were excavated, numbering 1,680, were added to Lie 
previous 1,086 field lots collected in the 1958 and 1959 seasons. Ibis 
makes a total of 2,766 field lots for the three seasons of investigations 

along: the Cliattahoocheo, , , 

Tn addition to the work of the River Basin Surveys parties there 
were cooperative projects by the University of Georgia, the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama, and Florida State University. At the end of the 
fiscal voar the University of Georgia was excavating a large platform 
mound near Stark’s Landing in Georgia, The University o * a 
was digging in a village site adjacent lo a large mount near ■ rP^ r 
Francis Landing in Alabama. The Florida State University party 
was beginning investigations at the Spanish Fort of Apalachicola and 
tho adjacent aboriginal village near Holy Trinity, Ala. 

Missouri River flown.— The Missouri Basin Project, for the four 
teenth consecutive year, continued to operate from Ae fidd head- 
quarters and laboratory in Lincoln, Nebr. Dr. Robert U Stephenson 
served as chief of the project throughout the year. Actimtiea m- 
cluded surveys, excavations, analysis of materials, and 
results During the summer months efforts were mainly concerned 
with excavations. Analyses and the preparation of reports received 
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the major attention during the winter months. The special chronol¬ 
ogy program, begun two years ago, continued to receive attention 
throughout the year. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the permanent staff, in addition 
to the chief, consisted of live archeologists, one Administrative assist- 
ant, one clerk-stenographer, one part-time tile clerk, one clerk-typist, 
one illustrator, one photographer, and three museum aides. Tem¬ 
porary employees included one cook and sis crewmen. 

During the summer field season one archeologist and one physical 
anthropologist were temjwrurily added to the staff. During July, 11 
additional crewmen were employed. The temporary archeologist 
was terminated on August- 28, and the temporary physical anthro¬ 
pologist on August 21. All field crewmen were terminated during 
the Inst week of August. 

On September 4, one permanent archeologist resigned to return to 
graduate school, and on May 27 one permanent archeologist resigned 
to join (he staff at the University of Tennessee. On January 2, the 
clerk-typist resigned, and on February ft, the clerk-stenographer re¬ 
signed. On February 23, a clerk^tenographer joined the staff but 
resigned on April 1 and was replaced on May 2. The file clerk was 
transferred from part time to full time on June 27. The temporary 
cook was transferred to laboratory assistant on September 1 and to 
(he permanent staff on January 2. During the period from April 2 
to June 1, one archeologist was lent to the National Park Service to 
conduct archeological excavations at Colonial National Historical 
Park, Yorktown, Va. 

At the end of the fiscal year there were three archeologists in addi¬ 
tion fo the chief, one administrative assistant, one file clerk, one clerk- 
stenographer, one illustrator, one photographer, three museum aides, 
and one laboratory assistant on the permanent staff, and 12 crewmen 
on the temporary staff. 

During the year there were nine Smithsonian Institution Fiver 
Basin Surveys field part ies at work within the Missouri Basin. Two 
were in the Oahc Reservoir area, one in the Rig Bend Reservoir area, 
and one fa mobile party) covered tbe Missouri Basin area in general 
during July and August, Two small parties made investigations 
during December and February in the Gavins Point Reservoir area. 
Two parties were excavating in the Oahe Reservoir area and one in 
the Big Bend Reservoir area during June. 

Other fieldwork in the Missouri Basin during the year included 
10 parties from State institutions operating under cooperative agree¬ 
ments with the National Park Service and in cooperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution in the Inter-Agency Archeological Salvage 
Program. 
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Reduction of funds for fiscal year I960 necessitated a curtailment 
of field activities, in comparison with post years, and a shift in the 
methods of carrying on the salvage program. Despite the accom¬ 
plishments of previous years in salvaging archeological values from 
tha many reservoir areas in the Missouri Basin, scores of sites st\ 
remain to bo studied and the reservoirs are rapidly nearing comple¬ 
tion. The enforced reduction of activities presented a critical prob¬ 
lem. The shift, or readjustment, in methods of fieldwork seemed 
tho only reasonable expedient to accomplish tbo mission set out for 
the Salvage Program. This was a shift from major excavation o 
key sites and sampling of nearby, related sites, to a mere sampling 
of both key and secondary sites. This change in emphasis will be 
satisfactory for at least two seasons because of the earlier work in 
these same areas when full-scale excavations were possible at a num¬ 
ber of key sites. There is a framework of information from exten¬ 
sively excavated sites against which the data from the newly samp ed 
sites can be evaluated. There are, however, many major sites, outside 
the known cultural framework, that promise to provide 
of new information if excavated, but little or nothing if 
Another year, there sites must be excavated or lost forever. The 
ramilin^ appreach, in the face of limited Held activities, produ^ 
worthwhile results in the field seasons of 1959 <md l960. lu 
excavations of key sites, though, must again ho carried on in succeed 

1,1 A.tfthebeginning of tho fiscal year, Dr, Warren CaHweU and a 
crew of six were engaged in testing a series of sites m the Big Bind 
Reservoir area. The specific locality was that of the instruction area 
of the dam along the right bank of tho Missouri River » Lymj« 
County, South Dakota, and extending u F tream to ^ 

Lower Brule subagency, a distance of approximately 1- l f 1 ^ b ' 
pling investigations were made at 19 of the corded sites m tlm area 
and two new sites were located, recorded, and tested. - * 

cultural manifestations is represented. , „ , 

ITio first group of there sites is located near the mouth of Good bol- 
dier Creek in die area where die powerhouse and right abutment for 
tho Big Bend to is to be built. Site 39LM235 had b«m partial y de¬ 
stroyed bv landing-ramp construction but was extensively tested m the 
remaining portions. Site 39LM23G was inundated by extreme lugh 
water of the Fort Randall Reservoir and teste made m it in the hjltcr 
part of tho season, after the water had receded, again dratatadOt 
urelessnere of working a site that had been flooded bites ^L.3- 
and 39LM238 were examined with limited test pits. All 
consisted of stratified concentrations of refuse material parti;11> eX' 
pored in the cut bank along tho river and creek. \ cry little artifact 
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material was recovered this season and the results of the teste proved 
to be of small diagnostic value. The llrst three appear to have been 
eiKjr&tUcaliy occupied camping places. The fourth, the Good Soldier 
Creek rite (39LM238), previously investigated, is a stratified site of 
Plains Woodland affiliation overlain by a Mississippian component. 

A scries of six rites near the mouth of Councilor Creek was investi¬ 
gated, Site 39LM24D was briefly tested and proved to be another 
sporadically occupied comp site with a few potsherds of the Iona 
types suggesting occupation in the later ceramic period of circular 
earth lodgs. Site 39L1I234 was extensively tested with a series of 
10 test pita scattered through the multitude of hummocks and depres¬ 
sions on the surface. Results ware disappointing but adequate to 
demonstrate that it was the location of a village of one of the late 
periods in the area. Sites 30LMB8 and 39LH89, newly located in 
1959, and the Tom Rattler site (S9LM214) were briefly tested with 
very little diagnostic material being recovered. The Useful Heart 
site (39LM3) was extensively tested. There a sterile mantle 3 to 4 
feet in depth covered the remains of a village of late circular houses 
related to the Stanley Focus. A lower level of occupation at a 
depth of 6,5 feet represented an earlier time level with pottery related 
to the Over Focus, 

The next group of sites upstream {39LM229, 230, £31, and £33) 
were all briefly tested with negative results and written off as small, 
sporadical ly occupied cnmp si test A 11 fth ri to in this group, the Fre tty 
Head rite (39LM232) was not investigated as it was the location of 
a large village and is scheduled for more extensive excavation than 
time would allow in the 1959 season. It is the only site in that imme¬ 
diate vicinity where additional work is required. The next group 
upstream included site 3901217, where brief testing produced only 
scattered evidence of sporadic occupation, and four atgmfieantly 
productive sites. The School site (39LM216) was the reimins of a 
large village of circular earth ledges and contained pottery of Iona 
types. One house quadrant and several test trendies were excavated. 
Tho Crazy Bull site (39LM2I0) was another largo village sites of 
circular earth lodges and provided pottery of the Iona, Stanley, and 
Talking Crow types. Half a house and several test trenches were exca¬ 
vated* Site 39LM220, likewise, had been a village of circular earth 
lodges and it yielded pottery predominantly of the Iona types. There 
a half house and several test trendies wore excavated. Site 3OLM031 
was a group of three moderate-sixe burial mounds* Trenching in them 
uncovered, burial pits, infant burials, and scattered human bones. The 
artifacts were not abundant but were sufficient to demonstrate a prob¬ 
able relationship of the site to the Truman Mound group (39BF224) 
excavated by Robert W* Neuman in 1958. Finally a brief in vestigation 
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of one feature was made at lh& Hickey Brothers site (39LM4), ex¬ 
cavated by Bernard Golden in 1958. There a probable rectangular 
house pattern was partially uncovered, but the data from the hilc still 
nre inadequate for a convincing demonstration of the cultural group 

to which it belongs, , ,, , , 

In all. the Caldwell party examined 21 sites, of which 1 ’nas a burial 

mound group, 1 was a largo village probably of the rectangular house 
period, 4 were large villages of late circular earth lodges, 1 wae a 
stratified village of rectangular earth lodge® overlain by an occupa¬ 
tion of later, circular earth lodges, and 14 sites which were sporadi¬ 
cally occupied camps producing little diagnostic material hxcep 
for the Pretty Head rite (BflLMHft), all others m this area may now 
ha written off as not requiring further investigation unto» * 

new is uncovered in the course of construction of the Big Bern Hun 
The Caldwell party terminated the season s work on Augua >, 

3 ^iTeeco^d Bher Basin Surveys party in the field at the beginning 
of the year was a team of physical anthropologists consisting 
William M. Bass, III, and two assistants, J hey were enp&A 
survey of human skeletal materials from all ** *^°* *£*£* 
the hLouri Basin, as well as skeletal materials from otherrnshtu 
Lions and areas outside reservoirs for the purpose of brm mj, . ^ 
data on all the presently extant Indian remains fromMtheuPhuna M 
They visited nil the field camps, assisting m the excavation of bun.ds 
wlicre needed, and went to all the museum® and other ^ 

archeological materials in < lie general ^eaTheyt^k ^thropo 
measurements on the remains of over 2 , 0 M mdivulual^ study^ 
institutional collection® and visiting 11 /idd camps 
Kansas Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, boutli 

Dakota! and North Dakota. The analyses of the,JJJJJg; 
mmK boll. cranial and postcniniol, token on «* »' ™ a ’™° 
viduol’s will provide lli» first brood study of the physical 
tics of tho Iodioos who occupied tha prehistoric villages in ha 
carious reservoir ureas in the Missouri Basin. With tho data on tha 
™ ,|,a physical types, the nrdieologist will be in a 

fundi bettor position to nnderstand the cultural movements of !*op « 
and village areas. This bald party was materially 
S AroiHi the hindnes, of Dr. Wilton It. Krogman. by a grant- 
Sald t'o from the University of Pennsylvania Chdd Orowth 

and Development Center. The party completed Itt season on August 

“'^'TrTRrtef ^Surveys Raid party af the 1H5S season began 

wo* in hf L U Bend a . of Sally County, South Dako,a in th. 
S 2. It consisted of a crew of seven undortho 
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direction of Dr* Charles H. McNutt Tlits party, like that of Caldwell 
in (he Rig Bend Reservoir, spent the season making a series of small- 
scale test excavations in a large number of sites along a restricted 
area of the Missouri Hirer, The crew was supplemented in mid¬ 
season by 5 additional crewmen, making a total party of 12- Sample 
execrations were conducted at IS of the 22 previously recorded sites 
in the Little Rend. The remaining four sites are of sufficient eleva¬ 
tion to remain above water and also appear to be of minor significance. 
In addition, 11 new sites were located and recorded but only one was 
of sufficient value to warrant testing and mapping. 

The uniformity of the cultural materials from the Little Bend is 
rather remarkable. Only two sites (39SL12 and 39SL13} provided 
any evidence of long-rectangular house villages, and that is only in 
e he form of Thomas Biggs types of pottery* All the other sites had 
been small to large villages of circular earth lodges providing sherds 
of only two major classes of pottery, Russell Ware and Stanley Ware. 
House depressions in all sites are uniformly circular and are usually 
either ringed, shallow,' depressions, or un ringed deep depressions, 
Russell Ware pottery occurs characteristically with the former and 
Stanley Ware pottery with the latter. The consistency of this asso¬ 
ciation ts striking. Villages with ringed house depressions and Rus¬ 
sell Ware pottery were usually compact and consisted of 1 large 
(presumably ceremonial) house and from 5 to 10 small (presumably 
domiciliary) houses. No fortifications were found in association with 
any of fhe L e villages* Tillages with unringed, deep house depressions 
and Stanley Warn pottery were either compact or diffuse and may or 
may not have had a particularly large (ceremonial) house and a forti¬ 
fication ditch. Some historic material was found in three of the 
four sites of this type examined. The individual sites are summarized 
briefly. 

Si to 39SLI2 consists of the remains of a largo ceremonial house 
and at least seven smaller houses located on a low, bench promontory. 
Three midden heaps and three cache pits were tested and the site was 
mapped. Xo defensive ditch could be found. Pottery consisted of 
iKith Russell Ware and Thomas Riggs Ware. Sit® S9SL13 is likewise 
situated on a low bench promontory and consists of some 40 house 
depressions, including 2 large ceremonial houses but no defensive 
dikh was located. There, H house depressions were tested, and 1 
midden heap, ID cache pita, 2 fireplaces*and 8 other test pits excavated, 
and the site was mapped, Pottery consisted of Stanley Ware, Russell 
^ are, and Thomas Riggs Ware, and a few objects of historic origin 
were found. They are the only two sites in the Little Bend area that 
suggest occupation during the long, rectangular-house period. 

Site 39SL19, located on the floodplain, was a compact village with 
deep depressions surrounded by a semicircular fortification ditch. 
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Tests were made in one midden heap, a cache pit, and eight other test 
pits, and the site was mapped. An extensive sample of Stanley Ware 
pottery was obtained. Site 3&SU, located on a low terrace, was a 
compact area of 26 house depressions but no evidence of a fortification 
ditch or large ceremonial house. Four houses were tested and three 
cache pits, three fireplaces, and a burial were excavated. The site 
was mapped. Tottery was of the Stanley Ware and some historic 
objects were recovered. Site 39SL2S, located on the low brush prom¬ 
ontory just east of 39SL12, consisted of one large ceremonial house 
depression and at least seven other smaller house depressions. One 
house was tested, four middens and two cache pits were excavated, 
and the site was mapped. Stanley Ware pottery predominated in 
the collections but some Itussell IV are was also found.^ lliese three 
c i tag and the one multicomponent site listed m the Ihomas ltigga 
group above were the only sites with a predominance of Stanley 11 ait 


P< At*Sw following sites Russell Ware pottery predominated. Site 
SDSLS, situated on a low terrace, represents a diffuse village of 
numerous house depressions. Three houses new tested, air on*, 
midden, three cache pits, one fireplace, and one test pit were excavated, 
and the site was mapped. Site 39SL3Q consisted of two vety shallow 
housg depression on ft low temica promontory. One house rc,is 
tested, and two middens and a fireplace were excavated. - map was 
made of the site. Site 39SL34 was a small, compact village contain¬ 
ing one large ceremonial house depression and at least, fiva smaller 
depressions located on the low terrace above the floodplain. * our 
houses were tested, a midden, a fireplace, and a cache pit were exca¬ 
vated, and the site was mapped- Site S0SL202, the 
another village situated on a low terrace above the flood phui, con 
sisted of two rather large, ringed house depressions. Both houses 
were tested* two midden^ and two fireplaces excavu c t * 
site was mapped. Site 30SL36 contained only onu very faint house 
depression on a high (or second) terrace and a small rock ^airn. 
The house was tested, four middens and a fireplace were exea » 
and the site was mapped. It was a small, poor site nTncwlv 
tional house depressions may have been present Site 
located in 1059, consisted of two shallow house depre®WM on a smaU 
terrace promontory. One house was tested, a midden and a test pit 
were excavated, and the site was mapped. It was a small, unpro¬ 
ductive site- Site 35SL23 consisted of a ^ 

deoression and 17 smaller house depressions located on a high (or 

—X. rftf-. four •*. ig.- JgJ TJ^SZ 
rated, and the site was mapped. Site 39SL-I was a * 
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depression and two rock cairna located on the high terrace. Tesla of 
ccuriu were negative. The house was tested, two cache pita, a fire- 
place, and two test pita were excavated, and the site was mapped. 
Site 39SL22 was a largo ceremonial house depression and three smaller 
depressions situated on the high terrace. One house was tested, two 
cache pits, a fireplace, and two test pits were excavated, and the site 
was mapped, bite 35&L2U, consisting of two faint house depressions 
on the lower terrace, was a small site and not very productive. One 
house was tested, a midden, a cache pit, and two lireplaces were 
excavated, and the site was mapped. Site 39SL17 contained a large 
ceremonial house and six smaller depressions on the high terrace. 
Three houses were tested, two cache pits, a fireplace, and a test pit 
were excavated, and the site was mapped. Site 30SL1G was com* 
posed of three shallow house depressions and several other irregular 
depressions situated on the high terrace. Two houses were tested, a 
cache pit and a fireplace were excavated, and the site was mapped, 
This was a small and unproductive site. Site S9SL14 contained two 
house depressions on the high terrace adjacent to Site 30SL13. Both 
houses were tested, a midden was excavated, and the site was mapped. 
Site 3951^34, a single house depression on the high terrace and a part 
of the 39SL13 and 14 complex, was not productive. The house was 
tested, a midden was excavated, and the site was mapped. 

Ten sites, newly located in 1059, consisted of only minor-find spots 
of specimens, random fire hearths, cache pits, and similar isolated 
f eatures. None is of enough significance to warrant further attention, 
though surface collections and/or minor tests were made in all of 
. These s = lt ' s are 39SL47, IS, 49, 61, 52, 63, 54, 55, 56, and 57, 
Likewise, site 39SL25 was examined and written off as of no further 
interest. Thus by the end of the season teste had been niado to pro¬ 
vide architectural details for 36 circular earth lodges in 17 sepamte 
Sites and excavations had been conducted in 25 middens, 33 cache pits, 
1C fireplaces, and 26 random test pits. One burial was recovered and 
19 sites were mapped. Houses were consistently tested by excavat¬ 
ing a trapezoidal area on the depression edge with the bare of the 
trapezoid (10-25 feet wide) just outside the house ring and the smaller 
base (5-10 feet) near the center. This gave maximal covered of the 
house periphery. In many cases these tests were extended to the 
central fireplace, and where the wall post pattern seemed unsatisfac¬ 
tory the outer edge of the trapexoid was extended. The McNutt party 
completed its reason's work on August 29, after 8^ weeks in the field. 

The fourth Elver Basin Surveys party for the 1959 reason was 
directed by Dr. Alfred W. Bowers. This crew of fire began intensive 

SUTiET.* 1 th V^ nton Eyph site in Campbell County, 

South Dakota, on July 13 , and continuing the investigations that were 
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carried on by Dr. Bowera during the previous two summers. The 
objective for this final season was the excavation of portions of the 
early, long-rectangular house component that underlay at least three 
later occupations of circular earth-lodge villages. This objective was 
only partially achieved. Portions of a rectangular house wall were 
uncovered, and a substantial series of early ceramic types of the 
Thomas Riggs-HutT sequence was collected. In addition to this, a 
major contribution to uti understanding of this type of prehistoric 
site was made in the excavation of a sequence of fortifications and 
defensive structures especially equipped with bastions and "strong 
points.” Two distinctive fortification systems separated by 4 to f» feet 
of fill were identified. The upper one is associated with late Alaska 
material and represents one style of fortification in use in earliest 
historic times. The lower system is associated with the Thomas 
Riggs-Lower Fort Yates material of the rectangular house period of 
seven or eight centuries ago. The Bowers party completed its season s 
work on August 22, after six weeks in the field. 

Two Missouri Busin Project field parties were in operation for brief 
periods during the winter months. In response to notification by the 
area engineer at Gavins Point Dam that an archeological site was 
being destroyed by wave action at Lewis and Clark Lake, Robert W. 
Neuman visited the site in company with Corps of Engineers person¬ 
nel during the period December 2—5, Brief testing of she Miller 
Creek site (25KXJ5) demonstrated that it was a campsite of the period 
prior to the sedentary earth-lodge villages in the area and may be of 
considerable significance when excavated later in conjunction with 
proposed bank stabilization work by the Corps of Engineers. 1 he 
fine cooperation of the Corps of Engineers staff was most helpful in 
this project. In addition to work at the Miller Creek site, Neuman 
visited a burial-mound group near Mitchell, S. Dak., where unauthor¬ 
ized digging had been reported, and found that one of the mounds had 
been destroyed. The landowner agreed to allow no further unauthor¬ 
ized excavation there. The trip was completed with a brief survey of 
the construct ion Activities at the Big Bend Dam. 

The second wintertime field party in the Missouri Basin also went to 
the Miller Creek site (25KX15), This was a cooperative project 
between the River Basin Surveys, the University of Nebraska labora¬ 
tory of Anthropology, and the Corps of Engineers, US. Army, at the 
Gavins Point. Dam. The area engineer advised that bank-stabilization 
work would begin in the area of this site the week of February 15. 
During the period February 12-20, Robert W. Neuman, of the River 
Basin Surveys staff, and Thomas A. Witty, of the University of 
Nebraska Laboratory of Anthropology, excavated a portion of the 
site. They were assisted by the area engineer, the reservoir natural tst, 
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and the reservoir manager of the Gavins Point Dam. The Laboratory 
of Anthropology provided a part of the field expenses. This is another 
example of the outstandingly fine cooperation between various Federal 
and State agencies in the Inter-Agency Archeological Salvage Pro¬ 
gram. The Miller Creek site, on the right bank of Miller Creek at its 
confluence with the Missouri River in Knox County, Nebraska, is a 
prehistoric Indian campsite exposed at a depth of from 3 to $ feet 
below the surface. Test t reaches revealed a moderate quantity of arti¬ 
facts including chopping tools, projectile points with nnd without side 
notches, and a few pottery fragments. The material relates the site to 
the Woodland cultures. In addition, a day was spent at a site on the 
South Dakota side of Lewis and Clark Lake, collecting some deeply 
buried bison bones that appear to bo of an extinct species. 

The 1960 summer field season in the Missouri Basin began in the Big 
Bend Reservoir area on June 8. Dr. Warren W. Caldwell nnd the 
party under his direction, prevented by heavy rains and unexpected 
high water from reaching its primary objective of sites in Old Arm¬ 
strong County, Oah© Reservoir, temporarily transferred their activ¬ 
ities for the early part of the season to the area about the month of 
Medicine Creek in Lyman County, South Dakota. By the end of the 
fiscal year Caldwell had a crew of eight men, and excavations were well 
underway at Sites 39LM222 and 39LM224, two small earth-lodge vil¬ 
lages briefly tested in the 1959 season. 

The second Missouri Basin Project field party starting work in June 
was under the direction of Robert W- Neuman. It was engaged in the 
excavation of a burial-mound sit© near the North Dakota-South 
Dakota State line, in the Oahe Reservoir area, Sioux County, North 
Dakota. This site, the Boundary Mound group (3QSI1), consists of 
several burial mounds of the. Plains Woodland period, and is one of 
the extensive series of Woodland mound sites in the Oahe Reservoir 
area scheduled for excavation by this party during the 19110 season. 
By the end of the year excavations at this site were nearly completed. 
Sir. Neuman and his crew of six men had cut extensive trenches across 
three of the mounds nnd had dug several test, pits in other parts of th© 
site. 

The third Missouri Basin Project, field party at work in June was 
a crew of three under the direction of G. Hubert Smith in the Oahe 
Reservoir area. This historic-sites party planned to begin digging on 
Jrnie 23 at the site of old Fort Bennett (3DST2G) in Stanley County, 
South Dakota. When it reached that location, however, it found most 
of it already under water and a change was necessary. The party 
moved to l'ort. Sully (39SL4S) in Sully County on the other aid© of 
th© Missouri River, and on June 28 started an investigation of the 
foundations and refuse dumps at that historic military post in order to 
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verify several ground, plans of tho post and gather a representative 
series of specimen materials of the period. 

Cooperating institutions working in the Missouri Busin at the begin* 
nitigof tlie fiscal year included a party from the University of Kiiiisus, 
directed by Dr. Carlyle S. Smith, excavating at the Strieker Village 
site (89LM1) in the Big Bend Reservoir and testing two nearby sites, 
30LM22C and 39LM227; a joint party from the University of North 
Dakota and the State Historical Society of North Dakota, directed by 
Dr. James H. Howard, excavat ing at the Hull site (32M011) in the 
Oahe Reservoir area; and two parties from the University of Missouri* 
directed by Dr. Carl I". Chapman, excavating a series of sites in the 
Pomnie de Terre Reservoir area and making preliminary surveys in 
the Kassinger Bluff Reservoir area of west-central Missouri. In July 
and August, tt party from the Kansas State Historical Society, under 
the direction of Roscoe Wilmoth, excavated one site and tested three 
others in tho Pomona Reservoir area of east-central Kansas. In 
October a party from the University of South Dakota, directed by 
William Buckles* excavated a cemetery area at the Four Beani site 
(39DW2) in the Oahe Reservoir area of South Dakota. In April the 
Nebraska State Historical Society had a party, under the direction of 
Marvin F. Kivelt, surveying sites in the Red Willow Reservoir in 
southwestern Nebraska. A t the end of the fiscal year, fou r eoopeniti ug 
institutions had archeological crews in the field: The State Histor¬ 
ical Society of North Dakota, at the Huff site (38M011) in the Oahe 
Reservoir area, under tho direction of W. Raymond Wood; the 1 Di¬ 
versity of Nebraska, at tba Leavenworth site (3!)COt>) in tho Oahe 
Reservoir area, directed by Dr. Preston Holder; the University of 
Missouri, surveying and testing sites in the Kussinger Bluff Reservoir 
area, directed by Dr. Carl F. Chapman; and the Kansas State Histor¬ 
ical Society, in the Wilson Reservoir area m central Kansas, directed 
by Roscoe Wilmoth. Ail these parties were operating through agree¬ 
ments with the National Park Service and were cooperating in tlio 
Smithsonian Institution research program. 

During tho time that the archeologists were not in the field, they 
were engaged in analysis of their materials and in laboratory and 
library research. They also prepared manuscripts of technical, 
scientific reports and wrote articles and papers of a more popular 

The Missouri Basin Chronology Program, started by the staff 
archeologists of the Missouri Basin Project in January of 1058, and 
described in tho Seventy-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, continued to operate throughout the year. 1 ho 
program has continued to have marked success and the entire group 
of 31 individuals and 20 research institutions lias continued to co* 
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operate in assembling data, under tlie general direction of the Missouri 
Basin Project staff members. Studies bj Dr. Paul B. Sears of Yale 
University on the pollen samples collected Inst year have continued 
to progress and at least one profile k being verified. Another group 
of 11 radioactive carbon-14 samples has been submitted to the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Memorial Phoenix Laboratory, under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor H. R. Crane, to add to the 11 dates already obtained 
on carbon-14 specimens. Plans for full-time participation by a dendro 
chronolcgist made little headway during tha year bat look promising 
for next year. On a part-time basis, the dendrochronology, Harry 
E, Weakley, continued to prepare materials for study* Alan H. 
Coogan, though no longer a member of the River Basin Surveys staff, 
continued his studies of the geologic-climatic aspects of the chronology 
of the terrace-situated sites in the Fort Thompson region of the Big 
Bond Reservoir area. The 11 radiocarbon dates already obtained in 
the Missouri Basin Chronology Program are given in their relative 
temporal positions in table 1. The den d roc limnological material is 
Illustrated in plate 2, figure 1, and the soil profile of a site near Fort 
Thompson, S. Dak., is shown in pkte 3, figure 2, to illustrate the 
geologic-climatic approach to the dating of archeological materials* 

Tim laboratory and office staff spent its full effort during the year 
in processing specimen materials for study, photographing and il¬ 
lustrating specimens, preparing specimen records, and typing, filing, 
and illustrating records and manuscript materials. The accomplish¬ 
ments of the laboratory anti office staff are listed in tables 2 and 3> 

As of June 30, 19C0, the Missouri Basin Project laboratory had 
cataloged 1,219,563 specimens from 2,097 numbered sites and 58 col¬ 
lections not assigned site numbers in the 14 years of its operation. It 
may be noted in table 2 that considerable material from die Chatta¬ 
hoochee River Rosin was processed in the Missouri Basin Project 
laboratory this yean Tlus reflects collaboration for expediency and 
economy between the archeological investigations outside the Mis¬ 
souri River Basin and the facilities for work within the Missouri Basin 
and constitutes a major contribution to the effectiveness of the salvage 
program In the southeastern United States, In addition to the 
processing of these specimens, the Missouri Basin Project facilities 
were utilised for a portion of the year in the preparation of maps, 
illustrations, and the three mimeographed appraisal reports resulting 
from the work in the Chattahoochee Basin last year. Without the 
aid of the Missouri Basin Project facilities these researches would 
not have progressed so rapidly* 

The Missouri Basin Project staff archeologists and archeologists of 
the National l ark Service and the cooperatiog State agencies working 
in the Missouri Basin met on J uly 34 In a roundtable field conference 
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in Pierre, S. Dak. This I6%th Plains Conference,now a regular sum¬ 
mer event, and an adjunct of the annua] autumnal Plains Conferences, 
wag devoted to discussions of basic technical problems arising from 
current field activities. They centered principally around the se¬ 
quences 6f cultural groupings in this area and the interrelationships 
between the several cultural manifestations represented by excavated 
materials. During the Thanksgiving weekend, members of the stall 
participated in the 17th Plains Conference for Archeology, held in 
Lincoln. On April 23, members of the staff took part in the Seven¬ 
tieth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences, hold also 
in Li ncoln. 

Dr. Robert L, Stephenson, chief, devoted considerable) time to 
managing the office and laboratory in Lincoln and preparing plans 
and budgets for the 1060 field season. He also worked on a summary 
report of the Missouri Basin Salvage Program for the calendar years 
1052-60, and on a complete revision of a large technical monograph, 
“The Aeeokeek Creek Site: A Middle Atlantic Seaboard Culture Se¬ 
quence,” previously accepted as his doctoral dissertation at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. lie began preparation of an article, “Adminis¬ 
tration in Anthropology” and started preliminary Analysis of the 
materials he recovered from the excavations at the Sully site (39SL4) 
in the Oaha Reservoir in 1956 to 1958. He also continued writing on 
the manuscript reporting the “Archeological Investigations in the 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas.” Throughout the year he served as chair¬ 
man of the Missouri Basin Chronology Program. In July he served 
ns chairman of the lftyath Plains Conference held in Pierre, S. Dak., 
and during the Thanksgiving weekend served as general chairman for 
the 17th Plains Conference held in Lincoln, Nebr. He was a panel dis¬ 
cussant for “The Texas Panhandle and the Southwest” in the session 
on “Plains-Southwcst Relationships,” and presented An exhibit of 
“The History of the Plains Conference” at that meeting. On Janu¬ 
ary 20 and 21, he participated in the annual meeting of the Committee 
for the Recovery of Archeological Remains, held in Washington, D.C, 
and on April 23, he attended the Seventieth Annual Meeting of the 
Nebraska Academy of Sciences in Lincoln, presenting a paper on “A 
Ceramic Dichotomy” which was published in abstract in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. During the year he pre¬ 
pared a book review of “The Cougar Mountain Cave,” by John Cowles, 
for publication in American Aniiqniiy. and a book review of “Arche¬ 
ology of Coastal North Carolina,’* by William Haag, for publication 
in EthnokhtoTij. He also gave nine talks on various Aspects of Mis¬ 
souri Basin Salvage Archeology at the regular meetings of local civic 
organizations and three talks to local school groups in Lincoln. On 
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March l f ho became assistant editor of Note* and Nows in the Plains 
Area., for American Antiquity, ami on April 29, was appointed asso¬ 
ciate editor for (he Plains Anthropologist. Taking annual leave, he 
served us part-time assistant professor of anthropology on the faculty 
of the University of Nebraska during the second semester of the aca¬ 
demic year (February to June) and taught an upper-division course, 
“Prehistory of North America.” 

Dr. Warren W. Caldwell, archeologist, when not in charge of field 
parties, devoted most of his time to analyses of specimen materials be 
imd recovered from salvage excavations in previous years. He com¬ 
pleted preliminary analysis of the ceramics and certain other artifacts 
from the HI sic It Partisan site (3DLM218) which he excavated in the 
llig Bend Reservoir in IMS. ITe reanalyzed the artifacts and data 
from the Hickey Brothers site (39LM+), excavated by Bernard 
Golden of the Missouri Basin Project staff in 1958, and in collabora¬ 
tion with Lee G. Madison and Bernard Golden completed the final 
manuscript, including figures and illustrations, “Archeological In¬ 
vestigations at the Ilickey Brothers Site (30LM4), Big Bend Reser¬ 
voir, South Dakota.” ITe reanalyzed the artifacts and stratigraphic 
data from the Wakemap Mound site (45ICLS0), and prepared intro¬ 
ductory chapters for the final report on the excavations there; com¬ 
pleted the fitml revision of the report, “Archeological Investigations 
in the Hell’s Canyon Area, Snake River, Oregon and Idaho”; revised 
and completed the manuscripts and illustrations for a. popular photo¬ 
graphic booklet, “Lewis and Clark Lake,” which was published by the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Department of the Army, Omaha, Nebr., in 
January. In collaboration with Charles H. McNutt and G- Hubert 
Smith, ho contributed chapters to, edited, and completed final revision 
of a similar popular booklet, “Fort Randall Reservoir.” The latter 
was submitted to the Corps of Engineers in Omaha for publication. 
He revised three manuscripts of short articles pertaining to firearms 
in llie Plains: “Preliminary Notes on Fragments of Firearms and 
Related Objects from Fort Atkinson, 1820-1827,” “Firearms and 
Related Materials from Fort Pierre II (39ST217), Onha Reservoir, 
South Dakota,” and “Comments on the English Pattern’ Trade 
Rifle.” They wen submitted for publication in the Missouri Arche- 
ologist . Other manuscripts and publications completed by him this 
year were: “The Black Partisan Site, A Preliminary Anayas,” 
accepted for publication in the Plains AnthroptflogUt; review of 
“Stone Age on the Columbia,” by Emory Strong, accepted for pub¬ 
lication in Archeology; review of “Archeological Explorations in 
Central and South Ida Sin, 1958” by Earl H. Swanson, Jr., Donald 
K. Tuohy, and Alan Bryan, accepted for publication in American 
Antiquity; “Pacific Coast Clay Figurines: A Contra view,” published 
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is the Davidson Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, No. 2; and a mimeo¬ 
graphed statement issued by the Missouri Basin Project, ‘‘Missouri 
Basin Project, Progress Report No. 4.” On July 24, he participated 
in the lf%th Plains Conference in Pierre, S. Dak., and November 
28-28 attended the 17th Plains Conference for Archeology in Lincoln, 
where he served as chairman of the session on ‘‘Field Rqjorte*’ and 
presented a paper, “Excavations in the Lower Brute-Good Soldier 
Creek Area, Big Bend Reservoir.” On April 23 he presented a 
paper, “Clay Figurines in the Prehistory of the Northwest,* before 
the Nebraska Academy of Sciences in Lincoln. It was published in 
abstract in the Proceedings of the Academy. During the year he 
continued to serve as chairman of the dendrochronology section of 
the Missouri Basin Chronology Program. In February, he accepted 
appointment as collaborator for the Plains area for Abstracts of New 
World Archeology, and In April accepted appointment as assistant 
editor for Reviews and Literature for the Plains Anthropologist. In 
March he addressed the Sigma Gamma Epsilon, national earth- 
sciences honorary, on “The Smithsonian Institution and the Archeo¬ 
logical Salvage Program.” On annual-leave time, he served as part- 
time assistant professor of anthropology on the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska during thi> second semester of the academic year 
(February to June) and taught a lower-division course, “The Amer¬ 
ican Indian.*’ 

Dr. Charles H. McNutt, archeologist, when not in the field conduct¬ 
ing archeological excavations, spent much of his time in studying 
materials ha had obtained in previous seasons and in the preparation 
of reports on the results of those excavations. lie attended and par¬ 
ticipated in tlie I6^4th Plains Conference in Pierre in July, and the 
17th Plains Conference for Archeology in Lincoln in November. At 
the latter he presented two papers, “The Thomas Riggs Focus, Addi¬ 
tional Data” and “Comments on Two Southwestern Pottery Types.* 5 
In April he attended the Seventieth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences and presented a paper, “Comments on Prehis¬ 
toric Contacts between the Southwestern United States and the Areas 
to the East,” It was published in abstract in the Proceedings of the 
Academy. In September ho prepared an article, “The Missouri Basin 
Chronology Program,'" which appeared in the Progress Report of 
the Interior Missouri Basin Field Committee for Qctober-December 
1859. In January he collaljomted with Warren W. Caldwell and 
G. Hubert Smith in the preparation of a popular photographic book¬ 
let “Fort Randall Reservoir,” to be published by the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, Omaha. Throughout the year he served as chairman of the 
carbon-14 section of the Missouri Basin Chronology Program. Dur¬ 
ing the course of the year he completed manuscripts on "The Okobojo 
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Creek Site (39SL9), Oahe Reservoir,” “The Ziltcncr Site (S&SLlO), 
Ouhe Reservoir,” “The Nolz Site (39SL40), Oil tie Reservoir,” and 
‘The GliisslioSf Site (3DSL42), Oahe Reservoir.” He also completed 
the final draft of the report, "The C. B. Smith Site (39SL29), Oahe 
Reservoir.” All five of these are now ready for publication. In 
addition, he completed the artifact analyses and portions of the 
manuscripts of reporta of work at tlie “Sully School Site (39SL7), 
Oahe Reservoir" and ‘The Zimmerman Situ (39SL41), Oahe Reser¬ 
voir." On his own. time during the second semester of die academic 
year (February to June), he served os part-time assistant professor 
of anthropology on the faculty of the University of Nebraska and 
taught a lower-division course, “World Etlmology." On May 37, 
he resigned from the River Basin Surveys to accept a teaching position 
at the University of Tennessee. 

William M, Bass III, temporary physical anthropologist, attended 
and participated in the lG%th Plains Conference in Pierre and after 
completion of liis fieldwork resigned on August 28. During the re¬ 
mainder of the year he devoted much of his own time to study of the 
data collected in the field and to statistical analyses of the measure¬ 
ments taken on the human skeletal material from the Plains. These 
data will provide the basis for his doctoral dissertation at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and also for out extensive handbook on the 
physical anthropology of the Plains Indians. 

William X, Irving spent the months of July and August in the 
Lincoln laboratory completing a first draft of a technical report on 
his excavations at the Medicine Crow site (30BF2) in the Big Bend 
Reservoir area. He resigned on September 4 to continue Ids studies 
toward a doctorate at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Alfred W. Bowers, temporary archeologist, attended and 
participated in the I6i£th Plains Conference in Pierre in July, He 
resigned on August 2S to return to his regular position as professor 
of anthropology at the University of Idaho. During the course of the 
year lie devoted a portion of Ills time to analysis of the archeological 
materials he had excavated during the past three summers at the 
Anton Rygli site (JJ&CA4) in the Oahe Reservoir. 

Robert W. Neuman, archeologist, when not engaged in field 
activities, turned his attention to analysis and interpretation of arche¬ 
ological materials from sites he had previously excavated in ilia Big 
Bend Reservoir area of South Dakota. He completed a manuscript 
“The Truman Mound Site (390F224), Big Bend Reservoir Area, 
South Dakota” and a brief article on “Representative Porcupine Quill 
Flatteuers from the Centrul United States," both of wdiich were ac¬ 
cepted for publication in American Antiquity. He prepared and 
published a brief article in the Florida Anthropologist entitled “Two 
Unrecorded Pottery' Vessels from the Purcell Landing Site, Henry 
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County, Alabama.” He completed tlie analysis of specimen materials 
and prepared final drafts of two manuscripts reporting sites he had 
excavated in the 195S and 1959 seasons: ‘‘The Good Soldier Creek 
Site (39LM23S), Lyman County, South Dakota” and “Two Sites in 
the Fort Thompson Area, Big Bend Reservoir, South Dakota.” The 
former deals with a stratified site of Plains Woodland occupation 
overlain by a Mississippian component. The latter reports the in¬ 
vestigations at n burial mound site of Plains Woodland context and 
at a multicomponent village site. In November he attended the 17th 
Plains Conference for Archeology in Lincoln, and in April he pre¬ 
sented a paper, “Burial Patterns in Mounds of the Big Bend Area, 
Central South Dakota,” at the Seventieth Annual Meeting of the 
Nebraska Academy of Sciences in Lincoln. This paper was published 
in abstract in the Proceedings of the Academy. In March lie was 
elected to full membership in the Society of the Sigma Xi and was 
initiated in May. At the end of the year he was again in the field in 
charge of a crew excavating burial mounds in the Oaho Reservoir area. 

G. Hubert Smith, archeologist, was on duty at the Lincoln office most 
of the year. In July lie participated in the 16%th Plains Conference 
in Pierre, and in November he attended the 37th Plains Conference 
for Archeology in Lincoln, serving as a discussant in a panel forum 
on “Plains Ethnohistory.” He visited the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota in Bismarck during the period November 9-14 for the 
purpose of examining and borrowing field notes and specimens per¬ 
taining to the large technical manuscript he is preparing on the com¬ 
bined researches at the site of Fort Bcrthold and Like-a-Fishhook 
Village (32ML3). The work on this report on four seasons of in¬ 
vestigation by three separate State and bederal agencies at this site 
occupied Mr. Smith the major part of the year. It was about two- 
thirds completed by June 30, 1960. On April 2, be was lent to the 
National Park Service at Colonial National Historical Park, York- 
town. Va., where he conducted excavations at the site of an early lSth- 
century dwelling and completed a comprehensive technical report of 
the results. In April he contributed a paper, in absent ht, on “His¬ 
torical Archeology in Missouri Basin Reservoir Areas; Current In¬ 
vestigations” for the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences. It w as published in abstract in the Proceedings 
of the Academy and was accepted for publication in its entirety in iho 
ptatn* Anthropologist. As previously mentioned, be collaborated 
with Caldwell and McNutt in the preparation of a popular booklet 
on “Fort Randall Reservoir.” He wrote a review of “The Indian 
Journals of I*wis Henry Morgan—1859-1SG2 ” edited by Leslie A. 
White, which was accepted for publication in Nebraska His ton/, Tn 
March he was elected to full membership in the Society of the Sigma 
Xi, and initiated, in absentia, in May. He returned to his duties in 
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Lincoln on June 1 and began preparation a for the summer fieldwork. 
At the end of the year he was conducting investigations in historic 
sites in the Oahe Reservoir area. 

Wm Virginia,—A survey of the Sutton Reservoir (Cleveland M. 
Bailey Reservoir) on the Elk River in West Virginia was made during 
the period October 8-19. With the helpful cooperation of the Corps 
of Engineers the entire area was covered on foot and by vehicle and no 
archeological manifestations were found. This was one of the few 
areas investigated where no further work would be required* 

Cooperating institutions ,—In addition to the institutions and 
agencies previously mentioned in the sections pertaining to Alabama- 
Georgia and Missouri Basin, a number of otIters cooperated in the 
Inter-Agency Salvage Program in several area a throughout the 
Lnited States, The University of Arkansas made an archeological 
survey in the Beaver Reservoir area on the Wlnte River and carried 
on geological and paleontological investigations in the Greers Ferry 
Reservoir basin on the Little Red River. The University of Arizona 
continued its excavations in the Painted Rock project area on the Gila 
River. The Northern Arizona Museum of Science and Art made 
additional studies relating to the archeology, geology, flora, and 
fauna of the Glen Canyon project in the lower Colorado and San Juan 
Rivers. Southern Illinois University made a series of excavations 
in the Carlyle Reservoir basin on the Kaskaskia River in Illinois* The 
University of Kentucky conducted excavations in the Barkley Reser¬ 
voir area on the Cumberland River and at the Barren No. 8 project 
on (he Barren River. It also conducted a survey of 22 small Federal 
projects scattered over the Stele of Kentucky. The University of 
Missouri carried on invest i gat ions in the Joanna Reservoir area on the 
Salt River in the Upper Mississippi Busin. The Museum of New 
Mexico again worked in the Navaho project area along the San Juan 
River* The University of North Carolina conducted surveys and 
excavations in the Wilkesboro Reservoir area on the Tad kin River. 
San Francisco Slate College conducted excavations at the Black Butte 
project on Stony Creek find in the San Luis Reservoir area above the 
juncture of San Luis and Cottonwood Creeks in Merced County t Cali¬ 
fornia. The University of Oregon continued its aeries of excavation* 
in the John Day Reservoir area on the John. Pay River in the Colum¬ 
bia basin, \evadfl Stele Museum made a survey of the Pea vine 
Mountain Water Shed project in Nevada* and Washington State Col¬ 
lege carried on additional excavations in the Ice Harbor Reservoir area 
on the Snake River. 1 he University of Texas made Starve vs in the 
Pmrtor Reservoir area on the Erases River, the Na varro Mills project 
on Rirhlsnd Creek 3 end the proposed reservoir areas on Flat Creek, 
Farmers Creek, and Champion Creek. In addition it conducted 
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excavations nt the Ferrell's Bridge project on Cypress Creek at the 
Whitney Reservoir on the Brazos River and in the Diablo Reservoir 
region along the Rio Grande, -It also investigated remains in tiie 
Canyon and. Iron Bridge project sirens. East Tex ns State. College 
made paleontological surveys in the. Iron Bridge area along the .Sabine 
River and the Panhandle-Plains Museum made surreys in the Green- 
belt Reservoir area. The University of Utah continued its excavations 
in the upper portions of the Glen Canyon Reservoir area on the Colo¬ 
rado River. 

During the year various local groups and institutions continued to 
cooperate in the salvage program on a voluntary basis. They were 
mainly in Pennsylvania, New York State, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, 
and southern California. 

ARCHIVES 

The Bureau Archives continued during the year under the custody 
of Mrs, Margaret C. Pinker. On November 14 Sirs. Maker at tended 
meetings of the American Indian Eihnohi&toric Conference in New 
York City and while returning to Washington she spent tliree days 
in Philadelphia examining pictorial and manuscript collections relat¬ 
ing to American Indians in Uie American Philosophical Society 
Library and in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

4! AHtMCtUIV COLLSCTJUNS 

The Bureau's manuscript collections continue to bo utilized by 
anthropologists and other students. About 285 manuscripts were 
consulted by searchers, of whom 60 visited the archives in person and 
2S purchased reproductions totaling 2,$46 pages. Some 350 manu¬ 
scripts were referred to by the archivist in obtaining information for 
90 mail inquiries. In the course of this examination, new and more 
detailed descriptive lists of manuscripts were also prepared and ate 
available for distribution in response to specific inquiries. 

The papers of Alice Cunningham Fletcher and her adopted sou, 
Francis La Flescbe, which had iieen deposited on loan In 1055 by Mrs. 
G. David Pearl man of Washington, D.C., were donated by Mrs. 
Pearl man in 1059 in memory of her husband, G. David Pcnrlman. 
During the year just ended this coll cotton was arranged arid cata¬ 
loged by Nicholas S. Hopkins, summer intent. The collection occu¬ 
pies 36 boxes. In addition to correspondence and other personal 
papers of both Fletcher and La Flesche, there is extensive ethno¬ 
graphic material relating to the Omaha, 0-sag?, Pawnee, Dakota, and 
N’ez Perce trilies, with smaller amounts on the Winnebago, the In¬ 
dians of Alaska, and a number of other North American tribes. 
Much of this material has not been published, and should be helpful 
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to anyone studying those tribes, A 20-page outline of the subject 
matter of the collection has been prepared, and further in format ion 
will be provided on request. 

WOTOCRAPIliC tOLtECTSUSS 

Requests by scholars, publishers, and the general public for etlino- 
graphic photographs from iho Bureau's collection continue to in¬ 
crease. The years total of 004 purclmse or den; and written and 
personal inquiries concerning photographs is considerably greater 
than last year's total of 504, and the 1,083 prints distributed during 
the year through purchase, gift, and exchange represented a marked 
increase over the 1,208 of the previous year. 

As a result of new lists describing specific portions of the photo¬ 
graphic collections that are frequently being prepared, much infor¬ 
mation about, avallable photographs is gradually being distributed, 
with a corresponding increase in the distribution of photographs. 
At present about 110 lists have been prepared describing series of 
photographs relating to individual tribes or subjects. Since these 
are in typed form only, they arc not distributed as complete sets, but 
copies of the relevant ones arc sent, in response to specific inquiries. 

The Bureau's files of photographs are constantly growing through 
the generosity and thoughtfulness of interested individuals who 
either lend their personal collections for copying or present them as 
gifts. For example, a series of ICO photographic prints relating to 
the Northern Cheyenne Sun Dances of 1D5S and 1&S9, and to the 
moving and opening of the Sacred Buffalo Hat bundle in 1358 and 
1959, were made from negatives taken and lent by Mrs. Margot 
Liberty of Limey, Mont. The Bureau’s set of prints is available for 
reference by students, but until 1970 purchase orders for copies will 
be referred to Mrs, Liberty who retains the negatives. 

Arrangements were made by Dr. William C. Sturtevant for bor¬ 
rowing and copying 69 photographs relating to the Florida Seminole 
taken during the first quarter of the 20th century. They were from 
the following collections in Florida: Collier Development Corpora¬ 
tion, Everglades; the F. K. Yonge Library of Florida History, Uni¬ 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; the Will son-Cant rail Collection, Uni¬ 
versity of Miami Library, Miami; and the jiersonal collections of 
Frank A. Robinson, Robinson Galleries, Miami; Dr, Charlton TV. 
Tebeau, Miami; and Mrs. M. K. Ashworth, Coral Gables. 

Daguerreotypes of Eleazer Williams, Mohawk, and John O’Brien 
Skenondough, probably an Oneida, made by Mat how Brady in 1853 
and owned by the I/mg Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, New 
York, were lent for copying through the courtesy of Miss Helen 
Bolman, librarian of the Society. 
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Xin$ photographs relating to various North American Indian 
tribes and two made by T, II. O'Sullivan in Colombia in 1870 while 
on the Darien Expedition under Commander Sclfridge were lent for 
copying by James Tubbesmg of Winchester, Va. 

A collection of 38 photographs relating to St. Francis Mission, 
Rosebud Agency, South Dakota, and to other Dakota Indian agencies, 
including portraits of agency personnel, Indian police, students, and 
agency buildings, were received as a gift from Richard A. Pohrt of 
Flint," Mich. Eleven photographs by J. N. Choate pertaining to the 
Carlisle Indian School, Carlisle, Pa., were also donated by Mr. Pohrt. 

Nine photographs of Spanish Mission churches in the Southwest 
and Mexico were donated by George It. Eckhart, Tucson, Ariz. 

A large group photograph of a number of Lte Indians who were 
camping in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado, in 1D13 wns received as 
a gift from Dr. Sidney Margolin of Denver. Colo- 

An important collection of 312 glass negatives consisting of indi¬ 
vidual and group port raits of Indian delegates to Washington photo¬ 
graphed by C. M. Bell in the period 1874-1890 was purchased from 
w. T. Boyce of Washington, D.C. Bells photographic work was 
w'ell known to his contemporaries, and a cartoon in Leslie^ Weekly 
for September 10.1831, carries the legend, “Photographing an Indian 
Delegation, in Bell's Studio, for the Government.” In recent years, 
with the exception of a small series of negatives in the Bureau of 
American Ethnology uncertainty attributed to him (an attribution 
now confirmed). Bell's Indian photographs Lava been little known 
or used, and the whereabouts of his negatives was not known. The 
plates have not as yet been individually cataloged, but the following 
tribes are among those represented: Arapaho, Btackfont, Cheyenne, 
Chippewa, Comanche, Dakota, Hidatsa, Sauk and Fox, and some 
of the Plateau tribes. 

With the assistance of Kiowa friends and relatives. Dr. Everett 
It. Rhoades of Oklahoma City, Okla., identified a number of Kiowa 
portraits in the Bureau files. Father Peter Powell of Chicago, with 
the aid of John Stands-in-Timbor and other Cheyennes, provided 
identifications and biographical notes on certain Cheyenne photo¬ 
graphs. During a visit to the archives William Hall, a Winnebago 
of Black River Falls, Wis., gave information about a number of 
Winnebago photographs. 

IT .LUSTRATIONS 

The Bureau's staff artist, E. G. Schumacher, continued to do a wide 
variety of illustrating for Bureau and other publications of the Smit h¬ 
sonian Institution. Jn addition, he made text drawings for articles 
written by staff members on various topics to be issued in local, 
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national, and foreign periodicals. Most of the illustrations were of an 
archeological nature, although there was a sizable cross section of 
scientific a nd technical art material undertaken* Approzimatdy 379 
halftone plates were mounted, revised, restored, retouched and/or 
lettered* 237 test illustrations drawn, and 66 charts* diagrams, and 
graphs prepared. 

EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS 

The Bureau's editorial work continued during the year under the 
immediate direction of Airs. Blaise B. Edelen, There were issued 
one Annual Report and five Bulletins, as follows: 

Sereuty-fllxtli Annual Report of the Bums of American Ethnology, 1&5&-69. 

1 I + 41 pp* 4 pll* M 

Bulletin 143, vol. T. Index to the Handbook of South American Indians. t1 + 

PfV m 

Bulletin 1The story of n Tllnglt community: A problem In the relatlotuhlp 
between archeological, ethnological, and historical method*. bj Frederica de 
Ltigunn, x +S^4pp, F 11 pli* P 3S dffs. I960* 

Bulletin 173. Anthropological Papers Nm. &7-02* Ill + 498, 61 pJa* h ST 

2 maps* I960, 

No* -17, rreoeramte and ceramic cultural lanterns in northwest Virginia, 
by G. G* Holland, 

No. ftft, An introduction to Plain* Apaebo archeology—ttta Dismal Hlter 
Aspect. by James U. Gnnnerson* 

No. 39. Tbenae of theaUatl on Lake PaUcuaro, Mkhoocan, by M, W, Stirling. 
No. GO. A Caroline Inland* serEpt h by Saul BL Rleseuberg and Sblgem 

itiB rihl Hl. 

No. 01. Dakota winder counts m a source of Plains bl story, by James EL 
Howard* 

No. 62* Stone tipi rings In north-central SJontimn and tne adjacent portion 
of Alberta. Canada! Their hSatnrlcal, ethnological* nnd archeological 
aspect*, hy Thomas F. Kelioe. 

Bulletin 174. An Introduction to Kanins archeology, by Waldo R* WedeL With 
description of the skeletal remains from Doniphan and Scott Counties, 
Kansan, by T h D r Si wart. artdl-|-72S pp^ 97 pin.* 109 figs* R@9> 

Bulletin 177. Archeological Investigations la British Guiana, by Clifford Ernes 
and Betty 1. Meggers. 3*1+416 pp^ BS pls, r 127 fin*. IDCOl 

Publications distributed totaled 31,547* os compared with £7,721 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

COLLECTIONS 

The following collect tons were made by staff members of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology or of the River Basin Surveys and 
transferred to the permanent collections of the department of anthro- 
pology and the department of zoology, UJ3, Rational Museum: 
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WHOM BL'HXAU Of AlftHICAB ETflTfOLOtT 

Acs. A T fl* 

£23463. 313 Itena of ftreheologfcsl materials from Lb Venfca. Tabasco. 

OTlle^tMi by Robert F P Helatr, PhlUp Druuktr p and Robert J. Bqvle* 
in 1055. 

223740. 133 t tenp of archeological material from Col villa River drainage areit* 
northern Alaska. collected by U S. Geological Survey member* 1W9- 
1BEK>. Reported and turned over to Ralph 5, Solecbl for tmnsfer, 

223741. £5! Remo of archeological material from along ECukpowrok and 
Kokollk Rivers, Alaska. collected by Ralph S. £Joleckl p 194D. 


raoH nivE£ BAslr< auhveys 

221&42. 5 fre&b^wuter mussels from iiughoti COufltJi S. Puk.. collected by 
Rkhnrd Wheeler and Harold A. Higher tn IS5& 

2264SS. 228124, 22SBlft 220353. 220354, 229SE5. 229S5a 220S57* 22&&&h 22BSS2, 
2301Q3, 230201. £332(33. 230204. AretieflWj£tcal and human skeletal material 
collected in Oohe Reservoir. Campbell. Stanley, and Sully Conuttw, 

S. Dttfc. . _ . ^ 

220853^ 229859. 229869. 230200. Indian ukdetal material from Rig Rend Res* 
ervolr p Buffalo and Lynn Counties, S- Buk, _ 

230199. Indian skeletal material from Gavins point Reaervolr. Tanktuo tj* 

£. Bftk 

230202. Indian skeletal material from James town Reservoir, Stutsman City. 
N. Dak. 

miscellaneous 


On January 27, 1900, Miss Jean E. Carter was appointed tempo 
rarily ns museum aide and assigned to the Bureau Archives. She 
resigned effective May 4,1900, and on May 33 Mrs. Caroline It. Cohen 
wasTappointed for a 3-month i*riod to fill the vacancy. Raymond E. 
Machoian was also engaged for three months to assist with the clean¬ 
ing, sorting, and processing of archeological materials excavated at 
Bussell Cave, Alabama- 

Dr John P. Harrington, Dr. A. J. Waring, and Sister Ines Hilgcr 
continued as research associates. Dr. M. TV. Stirling, also a research 
associate, continued to use the Bureau laboratory in completing reports 
on fieldwork undertaken while he was Director of the Bureau. 

The following bibliographies and leaflets were issued during the 


fiscal year: 

SIL-B 5 , 2 d rev., 10 / 59 : Introductory lslblioereplir on the Auicrtcao Indian. 

SIL-230,0/50: Selected ref*? renew on Amort con Indian basketry. Compiled by 

B^STs/C* f 1 ‘cSSipby^ wild food plants of United States Indiana Prw 

SIllSVlV® f" £2*1 rrt^enew on No rib American Indian rtotMn* Com- 
pUed by William C- Stnrt«Tim t lPP- 
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KlL-2-10 h 1Q/5&: aigtxusjcript collectloii+ Bureau of American Ethnology Archives. 

1 V* 

£11^12, Il/S&i Sdecle*! rafertjueea cm federal Indian policy and ndminlatra* 

ti oil Compiled by William C. SturtevjmL 10 pfL 

A new bibliographic series titled “Smithsonian Anthropological 
Bibliographies” was inaugurated under the auspices of Dr. William C. 
Sturtevunt of the Bureau staff- This will include bibliographies of 
varying length and technicality! both area] und topical, in all fields of 
anthropology, and will be distributed to those requesting it. It is 
hoped that individuals not affiliated with the Smifhsonian Institution 
who have prepared bibliographies for class use or other purposes which 
might be of general usefulness will submit them to the Bureau for 
consideration. Kb* 1 o f the series is ^Selected Inferences on the Plains 
Indians,” 30 pages, multi lithed, compiled by John CL Ewers, As in 
other recent Bureau bibliographies* this one includes recordings of 
music, sources of illustrations, a list of museums where noteworthy 
Plains Indian collections are on exhibition, an index to the references 
according to tribe,,and m\ index of the tribes according to State. 

An increase of 885 letters over lust year brought the total number of 
inquiries about the American Indians received in the Director's office 
during Lhe year to 3,G44* I n addition, stair members received many 
letters of a semiofficial nature, Lut these were not officially recorded. 
Leaflets and other printed materials were sent in answer to many of 
the inquiries, w hile information w as supplied to others by staff mem¬ 
bers. More than 13,(XX) informational items, including printed and 
typescript articles, bibliographies, and several hundred phot pgr apliic 
lists, were sent out in response to requests for such materials. Numer¬ 
ous specimens cither brought to the office or sent by mail were identi¬ 
fied for owners and data supplied on them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank IL II. Roberts, Jr., Director, 

Dh« Leonard Carmichael, 

Secret a rtfs Smithsonian Instituti&ifL 


Report on the Astrophysical Observatory 

Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera¬ 
tions of the Smithsonian Astrophysics 1 Observatory for the fiscal year 
entled June 30, 1300; 

The Astrophysics! Observatory includes two divisions: the Division 
of Astrophysics] Research in Cambridge, for the study of sol nr and 
other types of energy impinging on the earth, and the Division of 
Radiation and Organisms in TYoshington, for the investigation of 
radiation ns it relates directly or indirectly to biological problems. 
Shops maintained in TVnshington, for work in metals, woods, and 
optical electronics, prepare special equipment for both divisions, and 
a shop in Cambridge provides high-precision mechanical work. The 
field station at Table Mountain, Calif-, carries out solar observations. 
Tw elve satellite-tracking stations arc in operation, in Florida, Hawaii, 
and New Mexico in the United States, and abroad in Argentina, 
Australia, Curasao, India, Iran, Japan, Peru, South Africa, and 
Spain. 

DIVISION OF ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 

The Observatory research staff made significant contributions to our 
knowledge of solar astrophysics, the upper atmosphere, meteors, mete¬ 
orites, artificial satellites, and space science. The continued refinement 
of oljservationul techniques and the development of new methods 
provided valuable data and opened up new areas of astropbysical 
investigation* 

The Observatory continued its dose liaison with Harvard College 
Observatory, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and other 
research centers, with mutual benefit. 

Solar aztraphyxicx.—A.t the Table Mountain station Alfred G. 
Froilond, using the atmospheric transmission coefficients obtained 
by Smithsonian work, made gratifying progress in his measurement 
of the quantity of ozone in the atmosphere and its effects in energiz¬ 
ing the upper atmosphere. lie is also studying the possibility of 
measuring the quantity and quality of haze. The availability of a 
datatren at the California Institute of Technology has broadened and 
simplified the scope of tlm investigation. A more precise and con¬ 
sistent method of measurement is resulting. 

Dr. Max Krook, continuing his theoretical work, devised a new and 
more powerful method for determining the streeture of nongray 
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atmospheres. Computation by this new procedure of a number of 
model atmospheres has begun, with the collaborat ion of Dr. Charles A. 
Whitney. Dr. Erook continues his investigation of various problems 
related to the dynamics of ionized gases, the structure of shock fronts 
in the presence of mngnctic fields, and the kinetic theory of gases. 

Dr. Whitney continued his study of stellar atmospheres, begun in 
1956. Under his supervision, work on the theory of the formation 
of spectral lines in moving atmospheres is virtually completed. With 
numerical teclmiques developed for use with electronic computers, 
he is constructing first approximations to precise models of stellar 
atmospheres, and making preliminary calculations concerning their 
dynamic behavior. 

Dr. Koliert J. Davis completed a study of the spiral structure of the 
Milky Way, and the relationship between neutral hydrogen and 
stellar dusters and associations, by means of the 21 -centimeter radia¬ 
tion of neutral hydrogen. His observations confirm the fact that 
the spiral arms are trailing and indicate that neutral hydrogen is 
probably concentrated in some stellar aggregates. This work makes 
a major contribution to our knowledge of galactic structure, and to 
the study of the dynamics, origin and evolution of stars, stellar 
clusters, associations, and the galaxy. 

Dr, J. Allen Hynek is compiling a revised catalog of stars with 
composite spectra. In collaboration with Dr. Werner Kirechoff, using 
the T4~iuch reflecting telescope of the RadclifTe Observatory at Pre¬ 
toria, South Africa, he baa obtained a series of £5 spectrograms of 
a number of stars with composite spectra visible only in the skies of 
the Southern Hemisphere to add to the catalog. 

Dr. Richard E, McCrosky, in collaboration with Dr, William Stnton 
of the Lowell Observatory, has begun attempts to detect infrared 
radiation from molecular hydrogen in interstellar space, by use of 
inf rated-sensitive detectors on the 42-inch telescope At the Lowell 
Observatory. 

Dr. Paul W. Hodge began a study to determine the chemical com¬ 
position, physical characteristics, Ages, and distances of selected nearby 
galaxies. The work requires exceedingly detailed and accurate 
photometry of individual stars in the field and in clusters of certain 
extra galactic nebulae, and will provide evidence on the true distance 
scale of the universe. 

Upper atmosphere, —Dr. Luigi G. Jacchia continued his study 
of the earth’s upper atmosphere, based on analyses of the motion 
of artificial satellites. This work, at the very frontier of knowl¬ 
edge, has revealed startling new facts concerning solar-terrestrial 
relationships. 

Dr. Jacchia has ah own that at heights above 300 kilometers the 
density of the atmosphere displays a diurnal variation. As the earth 
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rotates, the atmosphere of the bright hemisphere, directly subject to 
solar radiation, exhibits a pronounced bulge, while that of the night 
hemisphere cools and contracts. In addition, the density of the 
entire atmosphere above 20U kilometers lluctnates in response to 
variations in the 20-cm solar flux, and undergoes transient, relatively 
rare variations caused by great storms on the sun. Dr. Jacobin has 
constructed a model atmosphere that accounts for these periodic 
fluctuations, and has developed a formula that yields the profile of 
atmospheric density above any point of the earth at any time, given 
the position of the sun and the value of the 20-cm solar llux, 

This work has obvious practical application to geophysics and to 
space science, and the U.S. Air Force is now partially supporting an 
expanded program of research. 

Dr. Hynek and George J. Nielson continued their balloon experi¬ 
ments in cooperation with the U.S. Air Force, Of Gee of Scientific 
Research in Washington, D.C., Air Force Cambridge Research Cen¬ 
ter, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Instrumentation 
Laboratories. They now have scheduled unmanned balloon flights 
in the Jute summer, 1000, and plan manned balloon flights lit 00,000 
feet altitude in the fall of I960. These (lights are designed to deter¬ 
mine the amount of image distortion produced by the atmosphere 
at altitudes between 50,000 and 100,000 feet and to study the use of 
infrared techniques in stellar photography, and the feasibility of in¬ 
strumenting and manning astronomical observatories in high-altitude 
vehicles. 

Dr. Hynek and George G. Burton are investigating the possible 
application of electronic image-converter techniques to astronomy. 
The preliminary system tests have bent completed, and a program 
begun with the 20-inch Cassegrain telescope at Mount Falomar Ob¬ 
servatory will permit comparison of observations made with image 
orthicon techniques with those made by current photographic 
techniques. 

Dr. A. V. Baez devised a method of obtaining high resolution 
photographs with short wavelengths diffracted and focused by spe¬ 
cially constructed Fresnel zone plates. He has also developed a re¬ 
flecting X-ray “telescope" constructed of an array of crossed plane 
mir rors which simulate a matrix of collimated pinholes brought to 
a common focus. lie is now working on an advanced version of this 
device which will use curved instead of plane mirrors. These devices 
will eventually produce an X-ray telescope for observations in the 
extreme ultraviolet and soft X-ray regions above the earth's 

atmosphere. , 

The Director and Dr. Davis continued the development of a tele¬ 
scope for use in space, the “Celescope.” Specifications for the vari¬ 
ous components were completed, and the contract was awarded to 
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tlio Aircraft Armaments Corporation, Gockeysvillc, Md. Prelum- 
nary experiments are expected to be launched in an Aerobee-hi rocket 
early in 1&&I, and the satellite should orbit In 1962. 

This project is of prune importance for the study of stellar and 
interstellar radiation in the far ultraviolet and soft X-ray regions 
of the spectrum* It should provide spectrograms, and television pic¬ 
tures, at three wavelengths, of the entire celestial sphere* 

Mele&rUical studies ,—To stimulate interest in essential earth-based 
meteoric leal research, the Director has outlined the most important 
metoori tical investigations to be carried out in the United States dur¬ 
ing the next few years, and has evaluated their importance, in a re¬ 
port to the National Academy of Sciences, As President of Sub- 
cGiiunission 23 of the International Astronomical Union, he is 
preparing a report on world-wide meteoritical research. 

The Director and Dr. Jacobia completed an analysis of the orbits 
of 413 meteors photographed simultaneously by two stations with the 
Super-Schmidt meteor cameras to determine the physical nature of 
meteors and the distribution of their orbits in space. This work 
represents the largest amount of precise data yet obtained on meteor 
orbits and is vital to an understanding of the origin of meteors, their 
possible interaction with space vehicles, and the nature of comets and 
I he zodiacal light. Analysis indicates that more than 98 percent of 
all photographic meteors have a fragile structure, are of cometary 
origin, and are members of the solar system. There is no evidence 
for an interstellar source for meteors. 

In ei further analysis of this large amount of photographic mate* 
rial. Dr* Jaechla is studying individual meteors to improve the theory 
of meteors arid to obtain more information on meteor phenomena 
such as the fragmentation process and coma formation. 

Continuing his study of comets, the Director is currying out theo¬ 
retical work on the structure of the cometary nucleus, and has nearly 
completed calculations relating to the distribution of lifetimes of 
long-period comets* He has derived a law for the frequency distri¬ 
bution of cometary lifetimes* This work contributes significantly 
to our understanding of Che nature and evolution of comets and 
meteors. 

Dr. E. L. Fireman, Dr. Hodge, Dr a Frances TV. Wright, Dr* fh 
ICistner, Hai Chin Shoe, and Kenneth Covey continued the analysis 
of stratospheric dust collected at high altitudes by aircraft, balloons, 
and rockets, to determine the nature and quantity of interplanetary 
matter accreted by the earth. Preliminary results indicate that at 
heights above 50,000 feet the amount of ter rest rial dust is greater 
than had been supposed, and that the influx of meteoritic particles 
into the earth 1 ® atmosphere is smaller than had been expected. Mi- 
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cromctcoritic dust particles have been chemically analysed and their 
composition compared with that of small magnet ic particles collected 
in the vicinity of the Canyon Diablo and Sikliote-ALin metcoritic 
craters. This research contributes to our understanding of the inter¬ 
planetary medium. 

The electron-probe microanalyzer designed and developed by Dr. 
F. Belm Riggs, Jr,, allows the chemical analysis of a meteorite specie 
men without destruction of the sample, it is being used to measure 
the concent rat tons of iron, nickel, and cobalt in magnetic particles 
that are assumed to be micros net coriles, ranging in diameter from 50 
to 1,000 microns. Particles of similar appearance are found to show 
a wide range of chemical content. Nickel concentrations up to 5 per¬ 
cent have boon found in most of the particles analyzed. Tins re¬ 
search will provide more information on the history and mode of 
formation of meteorites. 

Dr. Riggs designed and built a simple, hand-operated, scanning 
spectrometer which makes it possible to measure the elements in 
the surface of a sample more rapidly than with liied-channel 
spectrometers. 

Jerald P. Annese, with Dr, D. W- Batteau (formerly at Harvard 
University), designed and developed an emission-current regulating 
system for the clectron-probo microanalyzer, which increases the 
accuracy of the analyzer. 

Dr. Fireman is continuing his measurement of radioactive isotopes 
in meteorites. Tlio resulting data provide basic information on the 
distribution, intensity, and constancy of cosmic rays in space, and 
indicate the probable age and original mass of specific meteorites 
found on earth. The time of solidification and the composition of the 
primordial gas in meteorites are important problems in the history of 
the solar system. By radiochemical methods, Dr. Fireman completed 
the measurements on the Aroos and Brudcrheim meteorites, and lias 
derived an estimate of the potassium-argon age of the Canyon Diablo 
meteorite. To increase the value of these techniques, Dr. Fireman has 
urged the establishment of a large-scale program for the discovery 
of freshly fallen meteorites. 

Dr. Richard E. McCrosky began plans for implementing such a 
program, to locate and recover meteorites as soon os possible after 
their fall, by photographing meteors in (light and analyzing the 
photographic records to find the place of fall. The program will 
also augment our knowledge of the numbers, masses, and orbits of 
meteors. 

Jn collaboration vritli scientists of the Harvard College Observatory, 
the U3. Air Fore®, the Lincoln Laboratories of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
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iiiid Mechanic Arts, Dr, McCrosky began experiments with artificial 
meteors. Hans include the injection into the atmosphere* at meteoric 
velocities, of bodies of sufficient and known size to reproduce tile 
meteor phenomenon. The work should help calibrate the mass- 
Imninosity scale of natural meteors. 

Dr. McCrosky, in collaboration with Mrs. Annette X s osen, completed 
a program begun at Harvard College Observatory to determine the 
distribution of meteoric material in the solar system, and ita correla¬ 
tion with comets The analysis of the orbits of some 2,500 photo¬ 
graphic meteors strongly suggested new correlations between the 
orbits of comets in general and those of meteors in general. 

SateSUe-traeking program .—The network of 12 satellite-tracking 
camera stations, unde)- Lhes ujjervisfon of Hie Director, assisted by Jack 
STowey, astronomer, John Grady, operations officer, and JL Aubrey 
Stinnett, engineer, supplied to the Cambridge headquarters some 
13,000 photographs of the artificial satellites. Refined techniques 
have made possible the better alignment of camera with satellite* 
Using the Ilenize-Moore tracking tables, Mr, Grady developed tech¬ 
niques by which (he camera can track a satellite for 5,000 miles of 
its passage almost 30 minutes of continuous photography. In 
August 1059, the camera at llic stfd ion at Woomera, Australia, success¬ 
fully photographed the Satellite 1B50 S 2 (Explorer VI) at a distance 
of 14*000 miles. 

The Moonwatdi program continued under (be supervision of Leon 
Campbell, Jr. Moon watch teams have now transmitted more than 
10,000 observations to Cambridge headquarters. These constitute 
basic data for correcting ephemeridcs and for acquiring and re¬ 
acquiring non-broadcast i i ig satellites. During the year* Moon watch 
teams were able ro relocate the “lost’ 1. Satellite I&58 Epsilon* Their 
observaf ions made valuable contributions to studies of the Russian 
Sputnik III and the many pieces into which it disintegrated upon the 
separation of the “c hamb er™ from the rocket assembly. Moon watch 
now comprises 137 teams in various parts of the world. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Karoly Lassovszky, the Photo- 
reduction Center in Cambridge processed the 13,000 "films received 
from the tracking stations; 8,705 contained images suitable for pre¬ 
liminary field determinations of satellite position, and of these soma 
®JO0 images were found suitable for precise measurement and 
analysis. 

Under the supervision of Dr* Whitney, the Research and Analysis 
Division in Cambridge continued to derive precise orbits from optical 
and radio data. The Differential Orbit Improvement program da- 
by Dr. George Veis proved highly valuable for this work. 
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Spa$e science. —Dr, Whitney made a detailed theoretical study of 
the tum Ed lug of Explorer IV by numerical integration of the gravi- 
lioual forces on the satellite. He also carried out theoretical studies 
of the thermal balance and nighttime cooling of the ionosphere. 

Dr, Yoohilude Kozai investigated the effects of solar radiation on 
the motion of earth satellites, and derived general mathematical ex¬ 
pressions for the variations of orbital elements of a dose earth satel¬ 
lite moving under the gravitational field of the earth* He has derived 
numerical values for the amplitudes of the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth harmonics of the earth's gravity Held and has begun work to 
derive the coeflicienLs of the tessera! harmonics. 

Dr, Don A. Lautman completed work on the determinal ion of the 
orbit of Satellite 1958 Epsilon during the lifetime of its telemetry 
and during its entire lifetime; the orbit is more precise by an order 
of magnitude than previous orbits. He has also found the effects on 
the orbit of the third harmonic in the earth's potential. 

Imre G. Izsak is developing a method of orbit determination from 
simultaneous Doppler^hift measurements from three photographic 
tracking stations. With this method good orbits can be determined 
from a single parage, regardless of the weather. From Baker-Nunn 
and radio data, he determined definitive elements for an 8<J-day period 
in the lifetime of Satellite J9y8 Gamma (Explorer III)- By appli¬ 
cation of Jacobrs elliptic functions, Mr. Izsak seeks to obtain a solu¬ 
tion to Vinti's dynamical problem, which is closely related to the 
perturbations caused by the earth's flattening. 

Rajeridm C. Nigani has studied the orbits of Satellites 1950 «L and 
He has also completed a reanalysis of the orbit of Satellite 1958 
Zeta; this work has particular value because of the short lifetime and 
low elevation of the satellite* 

Dr. Pedro E. Zadunaisky began an analysis to determine the orienta¬ 
tion of satellites by comparing the drag perturbations on nonspberical 
satellites with those on spherical satellites. This work will amplify 
our knowledge of atmospheric densities and the motion of a satellite 
around its center of gravity. 

The measurement of the earths albedo and a study of its possible 
con-elation with meteorological phenomena have continued under the 
supervision of Dr, Gustav A, Bukos. An analysis of results obtained 
in 1958 has begun. 

The Communications Center, under the supervision of Charles M* 
Peterson, continues to clear an average of 590,000 words per month. 
About 90 percent of the messages sent and received contained satellite 
observations, predictions, and orbital el omen Is. 

43 — s 
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At two Joint communications meetings held by the Smithsonian 
Astrophysics I Observatory, the K^tional Aeronautics and fapace 
Administration, und the Rational Space Surveillance Control, steps 
were token to eliminate duplication of transmission of satellite in for- 
mat ion. Teletype distribution lists were exchanged and arcus of 
responsibility were determined- 

publication 

Publications of the Smithsonian Contributions to Astrophysics 
included numbers 6 through t) of volume 3, number I of volume 4, and 
numbers 1 to 3 of volume 5* The following papers by staff members of 
the Astrophysics! Observatory appeared in various journals: 

Bak f A. V. Graphical derivation of toe Inverse SQunre law of gravitation from 
an olUptLcjii orbit ami Kepler's law of ureas. Amer. Jounn VhjB. r voL 2S> 
p. 2Si t Im 

Kasos b G< A, The color-magnitude diagram of visual binaries (abstract), 
Ajatron. JourUt, vol. 64. PP> 323-324* 1050* 

Feojitiq* EL* G^tseh* W.j and Kistkeb* G. Rfiamlkbe VertelluEg der Edclgua- 
lietope lm ESseouietaorlltn Treyatb Geotfilm, et Cosmochlm. Acta* vol- IS* 
pp. 72-80* IB60. 

Fiukma-v, E. L, A program for collect lug meteorites. Science, fob 133* pp. 1824- 
l£31 # 1000. 

Fireman, frl Ij. r and HeFelick, J. Argon-4Q and tritium In meteorites. Geoehlm. 
ct Cosmoehlm, Acta, vul. 18* pp. 180-102, 3000, 

_Argwa radioactivity In a recently fasten meteorite—ft detp^pope probe 

for eoamle rays (abstract). Trains, Amer Geophys. Eukuu voi 41, p. 
HtNfcK, J + A- Occupation of toe bright star Regains by Venus. Science, vol. 
130, pp. 107-IOil* 1030. 

UxiiEK, J. A„ and STAaan* P. C. The com[>r>dt^spectrum star 3 Lacertaft. 

FuhL Astron. Sw, MelUr, vol. 71, pp. 810-313, 1031). 

Jacohu, L. Op Corpuscular radiation and toe secular acceleration of HitelUtes 
f abstract). Astron, Jo urn.* vol. 04, p. 383, 3030. 

-. InrhvjiEnni duuacteritUc* of meteor families {abstract)- Aatron. 

Jourik, vol. 03, p. 53, 10GOl 

—- v Letter to editor. Sky anti Telescope* vol, IB, p. 473 T iftGO. 

Kgzai* V. On the motion of a close earth satellite {abstract). Astron. Jcnru, n 
toL m t p. 33T f 1050. 

-—. The motion of a close enrto satellite. A siren. Jounv., vot 04, pp. Mf- 

37T* 19HL 

Ksootf* Mr Shock fronts in Ionised gases. Ann. Pbys,, vol. p, 1SS F 1B50, 

--S true hire of stellar atmospheres. III. AsLrophys. Jonm.,, roL ISO* pp* 

230-203, im 

-- Oontlnunm equations In the dynamics of rarefied gases. Joiira, Fluid 

Mechanics, vol. 0 F pp. ES23-G4L 1030. 

StehNS* T, R EITectof toe rotation of a planetary atmosphere upon the orNt of 
a close satetUte. Journ r Amer. Rocket Sue.* rol- £0, pp. 777-782, 3050. 
Vets, G. Geodetic uses of artificial satellites Smithsonian Contr. Astrophya. 
tdLCpW- 161 , m 

Witteru:, F, L Solid particles In the solar system* joiirn. Geophys. 
toIt 04* pp. 1653-1034,1050. 

--* Fundamental problems in predicting position# of artificial satellites. 

Proe. Sytivp, Applied Mato,* voL 0* pp. 3fMT F 1050, 
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Wjupfix, F. L, atoteorliic material in space. In “rhyslcs anil Medicine of ne 
Atmosphere and Space,” edited by 0. 0. Jenson, Jr., and «. Strugfcokl, pp. 
45-50 ItMSD. 

_. SuVHjomnilssion 22a, Report on meteorites. Tran*. Intern. Autr, Ltilon. 

toL 10, pp, JHO-333,1090- 

No tea on the immediate feasibility of an orbiting astronomies! telescoj*. 


IX International Astroiuiutlcftl Congress, 1953, Springer t erlng, pp. G 2 - 95 - 
TTeuplc, f. L., awl Davis. R. J. Proposed etellnr and interstellar survey. 

Astron, Joiirn., vol. £3, pp. £55-290, itMSO. 

Whits ft, C. A, Stellar TbormopaimeSi Mein. Soc, Roy. Sri, Llfcge, ear. G, VOL 

Watonf V\ W.. JA«mA, I* 0., and Boehm, », W, Photographic Lyrld meteors 
(abstract). A*tron. Jonrn., vol, 84, p. 340. 1959. 

___ photographic Lyrld meteors, Astrun. Journ.. vol &j. pp- 4 . 0 —±li, uwu. 

The Special Reports of the Astrophysics! Observatory distribute 
catalogs of satellite observations* orbital data, and preliminary re¬ 
sults of data analysis prior to journal publication. Nos. 2S through 
44, issued during the year, contain the following material: 

Special Report No. 25. Sept- 10 - I*®- „ „ 

Catalogue of satellite observations for May aud June, 1D5S, by K. «■ 
JHhnF |. 

Tie orbits of Satellites 1955 Alpha, lGBS pi, 195S &, 19W 1SC3 
1939 e2, by G. Vela. 

Special Report No, 29, Sept- 21, 1939. . 

Solar effect# on the acceleration of nrtldclnl satellites. by B, G. JaeelilH. 

Special Report No. 30, Nov. 12, 1933. 

Anticipated orbital perturbations of Salelllte 1939 42, by Y- Koial and 

A table of the times of jierlgco iwissitge f fl r Satellite 1035 pH, by R, E 

Noteon the secular mot I u ns of tbe node and perigee of Aft artttelal BOtellite, 
by Y- l&HsilL 

«<» -i. >® ft - *» ft <“ 

July and August, 1959. prepared by IL G. Albert. Osculating elements, 
lay T. KozaL 

'*7£^?JS£££‘« ‘E-u. **» » «» «r. » **»*»« to 

R. G Albert. 

Special Report No. 53. Feb. I, 1W50. 

On tbe e fleet a of Image motion on the accuracy of measurement of n flnsh 
lng satellite, by J. A. llynch. 

M68 #2 for a. ,-tod .to™* d. 

•22 1™. praptred by H, G Albert 

•»Z£?Z££2fr as. 2 - «,0, „ _ « - 

through Aug. 31. M prepared by R- G. Albert. 

a. 0 - 

May 1 through May 29, 1959. prepared by R. 0. Albert. 

,T.£rS™ 1258 <4 12=2 *•»■». ..2 >«* 

Zet&, prepared by B. G* Albert 
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Special Report No. 3S, Jam 15, IOOO, 

Orbit determiniticra from fftmultaneous DoppEer-flJiIft measurement^ by 

I. <1. 

SpedfU Report! No. BSt March 30, 1RG0. 

A variable Btmoapljerle-dD^ltj' hiimJuI from satelMHe fl^derutlong, hf L G, 
Jatcbia* 

Special Re|K>rt No* 40, May 24, 1&CO. 

Orbital elements for July and August* 1910, for Satellite 1958 Alpha, by 
U. Miller; for Satellite 1953 01, by C. A. Martin: for Satellite 1058 Sii, 
by Y. Komi; for Satellite 19E& *1 and A by R. C. Nluam; for Satellite 
1053 GHdiiuii. by L G. Isssat* 

Relative posit Sons of the pan and perigee of an artlildol earth satellite, by 
F. l: r Zaduontaky. 

Special Report No. 41. May 24, tWk 

The catalogue of precise pa tel Lite positions, by K. Lassovsafcy. 

Preliminary time reduction for the determination of predae satellite posi¬ 
tions, by EL Weston. 

The etar chart project, by F. A- Purdue. 

Explanation of eode.q used in the catalogue by E. P. Rultto 
Shutter correction In time for the Bakervtftmo camera, by P. E. Zadtmnlshy. 
Special Rei^rt No. 42 my 24 p 10CO. 

Catalogue of satellite obserrutiopss for the period Sept. 1 through Dec* Si, 
KloO, prepared by D. Y. Meehan, 

Special Report No, 43 ( G-13), May 2.1, 1H0. 

Catalogue of satellite observations for the period July 1 through l>ec. 31, 
HKKfc prepared by IX V. Meehan, 

Special Report No. 44 (C-lt), May 21, 1900, 

Catalogue of satellite observation*, prepared by D. V. Meehan* 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Members of the stitiT presented papers at meetings of the American 
Astronomical Society, the American Physical Society, the American 
Geophysical Union, the National Telemetering Conference, the Ameri¬ 
can Meteorological Society, the American Aeronautical Society, the 
American Philosophical Society, the Optical Society of America, the 
International Association of Geodesy, the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The Director and Dr. Jacehia presented papers to the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences in New York, Dr. Krook participated in 
the International Symposium on Fluid Dynamics of the Ionosphere 
held at Cornell University. Dr T Hynek led the Astro physical Observ¬ 
atory^ expedition to Spain to observe the occuUution of the star 
Kegidus by the planet Yen us* George J, Nielson led an airborne 
expedition to observe tho solar eclipse of October, 19G(h Dr. La id man 
attendee! a conference of I he Geodesy Committee of the Space Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences, lie also represented 
the Smithsonian Institution at the First Interspace Science Sympo¬ 
sium held in Nice, January 9-15, 19G0, Dr* Whitney presented a 
paper at the Advanced Research Projects Agency symposium in 
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Florida, and at the International Symposium on Astrophysics, Liege, 
Belgium. Dr. Whitney, Carl W. TMinghas* and Charles E ; Moore 
attended a symposium on orbital computation held at the Jet 1 repul¬ 
sion Laboratory oi the University of California Institute of lech- 
nology In March, the Director attended the meetings of the 1 and 
on Science and Technology with the Commits on Science and Astro¬ 
nautics, held at the House of Representatives m \\ ushington. Dr 
Uakos attended the General Assembly of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada. Mr, Peterson attended a joint conference held 
by the Smithsonian Institution, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the National Space Surveillance Control, in 
Washington, May 15 to -21,1000. Dr. Hodge was present at the meet- 
imr* of rise American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific held concurrently in Oregon, 
June 13-15* l!)GQ. Dr. Fireman attended a special meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences held in Highland Park, 111, June PA-22, 

im 

CilWiCES IS STAfT 

Dr. Theodore E. Sterne accepted a position at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Olfioo of Operations Research. He left the Observatory 
during the summer of l®£h). 

Dr, Karl G. Ilenire resigned to join the staff of the Dearborn 

Observatory, Northwestern University. 

Dr. J. Allen Hynefc accepted the position of‘Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Astronomy and Director of the Dearborn Observatory, 
Northwestern University, and will leave the Observatoiy in the sum¬ 
mer of 1060. ; av * 

As of June 30,1060,265 persons were employed aL the Observatory. 

1UILP1NCS AKO EQUlTMEtT 

The Astrophysics) Observatory occupies space in six separate leased 
building Construct ion of Harvard University* new bpace bcience 
Building on the grounds of the Harvard College Observatory has 
advanced rapidly, find it is expected that Astrophyaical Observatory 
offil Will oLpy the building under lease in December 1600. 

division of radiation and organisms 

The Division continued its research in the field of pliotoblology, 
using the techniques of biochemistry, biophysics, and plant physiology. 
Particular emphasis was placed on understanding the cellular and 
subrellular mechanisms involved in phofomorphogenesis and photo- 
trnpism and how these responses are mediated by radiant enerp-. 

Oxidative phosphorylation is the process by which energy- is made 
available for growth of etiolated plant tissue. Investigations were 
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undertaken to determine (he effects of radiant energy on this system by 
assaying for high-energy phosphate after treatment with red and far- 
red energy. The adenosine triphosphate (ATP) content was assayed 
utilizing a 1 udferin-luciferase method, and the nucleotide phosphate 
by absorption on activated charcoal and by the uptake of radioactive 
phosphorus. JJed, far-red irradiation did not significantly alter the 
ATP level in hypocolyl hook tissue, but the light treatment produced 
a marked photomorphogctiic response as compared to dark controls. 
When growth of bean hypccotyls was inhibited 40 percent by dim- 
trophenol, the ATP level was also found to be reduced by the same 
amount. Thus, it is indicated, although over all growth response 
is dependent on ATP, the ATP (done is not the controlling factor in 
influencing phot amor phogenic responses. 

The effect of inhibitors of protein synthesis on chlorophyll for¬ 
mation and the relationship of protein synthesis to the red, far-red 
regulation of photomorphogenesis have been studied. Previous work 
with bean plants has shown that, after the initial conversion of proto- 
chlorophyll to chlorophyll, the rate of chlorophyll synthesis does not 
reach a maximum until after at least 4 hours of continuous irradiation. 
This lag period can be considerably shortened if leaves are irradiated 
briefly nnd incubated overnight in the dark before being subjected 
to continuous irradiation. Chloramphenicol has been found to abolish 
the stimulatory effect of light pretreatment. Unlike nontreated 
leaves, chloramphenicol-treated leaves do not show an increase in rate 
of chlorophyll synthesis upon extended continuous irradiation. I 1 - 
fluorophenylalanine and fl-nznur&cil appear to affect chlorophyll 
synthesis similarly. 

Although chloramphenicol inhibits the light-induced increase in 
the capacity to synthesize chlorophyll, other photomorphogenic re¬ 
sponses of the bean plant apparently are not inhibited. Leaves 
irradiated in the presence of chloramphenicol accumulate considerable 
quantities of chlorophyll. Nevertheless, they have not the capacity 
to photosynthesize. Chloramphenicol does not affect the photosyntbet- 
ic ability of leaves greened in its absence. It has been confirmed 
that radiant energy (700-1100 tityi} which is not effective in promoting 
chlorophyll formation can induce the formation of the phot ©synthetic 
enzyme, TPN-linkcd glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase. 
Another photosynthetic enzyme, photosynthetic pyridine nucleotide 
reductase, seems to be similarly affected. 

Previous studies indicated that the lag phase of chlorophyll 
synthesis could bo lengthened by irradiation with X-rays of 5 to 10 
kiloroentgens and tlint subsequent exposure to 10 minutes of white 
light initiated recovery of the chlorophyll-synthesizing mocha- 
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msm. A similarity of response between exposure to X-rays and 
gamma rays lias been established, as well as a similarity of re¬ 
sponse by inonocotyledonous and dicotyledonous leaf tissue- A 
maximal effect on chlorophyll synthesis lag phase is obtained with 
dosages of 14 fciloroentgens. Experiments in which fresh sucrose 
solution is supplied to the tissues subsequent to the X-irradiation indi¬ 
cated that X-rays do not affect chlorophyll synthesis by means of their 
action on carbohydrate substrates. Results of exposure to red or 
blue broad band radiation indicate that red is effective to a greater 
degi'ee than blue. These data imply that there is not a reversal of 
ionizing radiation effects, but rather a photomorphogenic response 
superimposed on the damaging effects of X-irnuIintion. 

Action spectra of the light-induced and light-inhibited germina¬ 
tion of seeds of Jivobido'p&is thaliana have been completed. Except 
for a slight shift of about- 10 m/i toward longer wavelengths of the 
reversal action spectrum, the action spectra correspond to those de¬ 
termined previously for the bean hy potty 1 hook. 1 he action spec¬ 
trum for germination has a broad maximum at 660 mp with decreased 
sensitivity extending through 400 mp. On the long wavelength side, 
there is a sharp drop to the isobestic point at GOO mp. i.hc action 
spectrum of reversal has a sharp max ini um at 720 nip and a secondary 
peak at 740 in/*, with little or no activity beyond 780 in*!. 

Thu effects of polarized light on the phoiotropic and light-growth 
responses of Phycomyces sporaiigiophores immersed in parafiiu oil 
have been investigated in order to determine whether the photo¬ 
receptors in Phyeomyccs are oriented or nonorienled. The effects 
obtained ill paraffin oil are not definitive and the data could fit either 
possibility. In order to resolve this question, measurements must be 
made in an immersion fluid which has an index of refraction between 
1,6 and 1.7, Numerous such media have been tested, but all have 
proved toxic to the sporangiophores. 

Three new members were added to the research staff of the Divi¬ 
sion: Dr. Lars Loereher, plant physiologist: Dr. Richard L. Eat- 
terell, cytogeneticist; and John L, Edwards, plant physiologist. 
Dr Ijocrcher and Mr. Edwards came to the Division from the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, where they were 
working on photomorphogenic responses as effected by photomimetic 
substances. Dr. Lattcrel! comes from the Brookhavcn National 
Laboratory, where he was engaged in genetic si udies. 

Tiie installation of the radioisotope laboratory and counting room 
was completed, and these are in current use. The greenhouse is in 
operation, and the control rooms are nearing completion and should 
be ready for use in the research program by the fall of 1M 
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FUBPGATintfS 

Klees, WttJTAi* H. I&teractlcn of growth factor* with the photopwfcfas In 
seedling growth. In ** Photopwtodiszn mad Related Phenomena In Plants 
and Animals/* Amer, Assin:, AiIy. Sd- PubL 65, pp. 307-216* 1053 
Molt, C- C. # and Withrow, TL B. Non-Ionising radiant enfr^y as an agent 
In altering the Incidence of X-ray-Induced chromatid aberrations, III, 
Action gpecLruin of far-red iroteutlalkn. KiirfLutEou Hea T voL ll p p\h 13-23, 
1050, 

WirHiow, Bmftr B. A bioeitc analysis of photopertodistn- In “Photo- 
perlotUam and Hole tod Phenomena In Plants and Animals/ 1 Amor. Assoc. 
Adv. Sd. Pabl. K>, pp, 4EMT1. 1960. 

Wour f Jena B r+ and Bbice, LeoxaEb. Tho effect of sugars on chlorophyll 
hl^^nthosia in higher plaoti*, Joura* Biol Chem^ voL 235, pp. ld03-ldU8* 
lOCO. 

uT][,EK activities 

Dr. TV* H + Klein and Dr. W* Shropshire participated in the In¬ 
termit ional Botanical Congress in Montreal, where Dr. Shmpslnre 
presented a paper, “Action Spectra of the Light-growth and Tropic 
Responses of Phyoomyees, 1 * and Dr. Klein participated in the exec¬ 
utive committee sessions of the American Society of Plant Physi¬ 
ologists, Dr + Klein also attended the International Symposium on 
Growth and Development at Purdue University, and Dr. Shropshire 
attended the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Biophysical Society at 
Philadelphia and a symposium at the Jolms Hopkins University in 
Baltimore on the subject “Light and Life/ 3 

Dr. E. SIsler, Dr, JL Margulies 3 L, Price, and V- Elstad attended 
the meetings of the American Institute of Biological Sciences at 
Pennsylvania State University, and Drs, Sisler and Murgulies at¬ 
tended the annual meetings of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology in Chicago. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

Fred L + Whittle, Director* 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 

Secretary,, Smithsonian Institution. 



Report on tlie National Collection 
of Fine Arts 

Seb: I bare the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the National Collection of Fine Arts for tlie fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1000. 

SMITHSONIAN ART COMMISSION 

Tlie 37 th annual meeting of the Smithsonian Art Com mission was 
held in Washington on Tuesday, December 1,19M. Members present 
were Paul Manship, chairman; Robert Woods Bliss, vies chairman; 
Leonard Carmichael, secretary; Gilmore D, Clarke, David E. Finley, 
Lloyd Goodrich, Walker Hancock, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Ogden M. 
Pleissner, Charles ]L Sawyer, Stow TVcngeroth, and Andrew Wyeth. 
James C- Bradley, Assistant, to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Thomas M. Beggs, Director, National Collection of 
Fine Arts, were also present. 

The Commission recommended reappointment of Lloyd Goodrich, 
Walker Hancock, Bartlett II. Hayes, Jr., and Douglas W. Orr for 
the usual ^ycar period. 

The following officers wore reelected for the ensuing year: Paul 
Manship,chairman: Robert Woods Bliss, vice chairman; and T^eonard 
Carmichael, secretatyf. 

The following were reelected members of the executive committee 
for tho ensuing year: David E. Finley, chairman; Robert Woods 
Bliss, Gilmore D, Clarke, Archibald G. Wenley, with Paul Manship 
and Leonard Carmichael es officio. 

Mr. Clarke reported that the subcommittee appointed to advise in 
the development of plans for housing the National Collection of Fine 
Arts in the Old Patent Office Building consisted of Thomas M. Bcgip, 
Gilmore D. Clarke (chairman), Walker Hancock, Wilmftrth S. Lewis, 
Douglas W. Orr, and Ogden M. Pleissncr, with Leonard Carmidmel 
and Paul Manship, ex officio. At ft meeting held October IS, 105®, 
it was pointed out that the building might be transferred in 1063 or 
1064, and would be expected to house the National Collection of Fine 
Arts and a national portrait collection as separate units. Following 
a tour of the building, it was concluded that it could be adapted to 

or 
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the needs of both collections but that a surrey by engineers and archi¬ 
tects would bo necessary before plans could be drawn for structural 


changes. 

Dr. Carmichael reported that, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at. the 1058 Smithsonian Art Commission meeting, a com¬ 
mittee of the Hoard of Regents, consisting of Dr. John Nicholas 
Brown, chain nun, Senator >1. \Y. Fulbright, Representative I" rank F. 
Bow, and Dr. Caryl P. Raskins, had been appointed by the Chancellor 
to assist in the organization of a National Portrait Gallery and to ad¬ 
vise in the development of plans for adapting the Old Patent Office 
Building to the needs of such a gallery. 

The Smithsonian Institution has a collection of over 125 subjects 
designated, since acceptance in 1921 of the gift of 22 paintings from 
the National Art Committee, as a National Portrait Gallery. The 
National Gallety of Art has many important portraits of distin¬ 
guished Americans, and other government departments have portraits 
appropriate for such a gallery. 

The site of the Patent Office Building was prominent in L ? En- 
fant’s plan of Washington, Administrative studies were initiated 
preliminary to the formulation of plans for the use of the building. 
A study will be made before the nest, meeting of the Smithsonian Art 
Commission concerning the authorized functions of the National Col¬ 
lection of Fine Arts and its relationship toother Government galleries. 

The Commission conveyed its greetings and hope for his early re 
covory to A. G. Wcnley, Director of the Freer Gallery of Art. 

The Commission recommended acceptance, of the following objects: 


MnrUe, Senttnl Nude, by Muurlce Sterne (I877-1057}. Offered by 1 Anson 
H- Stone, New York City (through the National Cutlery of Art). 

Oil, An Hclogtle. by Kenyon t’ox (1858-11)19). Offered by Allyn Co*. New 
York City. 

iTiw oil sketches to scale ol n mural jminltnj In the Iowa Stale OnplUd by 
Kenyon Cat Offered by AUyn Cot. 

Twn oil a* Trapped In a Dimfiecia of Joy, by A tel] id ESntename, nod Unknown 
Subject* by Tbeodnroa SEtuuo*. Ottered by the Mm [it E me Administration 
i hrttujrb the General Services AdmtDlfitrfitbh. 

Wutercolor, James Smithson {170G-18S&). Transfer from the Smithson inn 
Institution. 

Fourteen pencil drawlnpa by Kenyon Cot, Offered by Aliya Cot. 

Three fifth!tigs by Gerald K, GeetUnpps USBT- ): Black Ma^lc (etching 
ami n^untluf )< Olympus (riryi^InL). and Inland Iriand tsofL ground etching). 
Offered by the artist. New Caiman, Conn. 

Seventeen fn tw added to the PfcpitA Mllmore Collection of 18th- and 10th* 
century Frminh and Ecifthb fans accepted in 103ft Offered by Henry L, MIL- 
more, Ivashin kIoo. D.C. 
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THE CATHERINE WALDEN MYER FUND 

The following miniatures, wutercolor on ivory, were acquired from 
the fund established through the bequest of tlie lata Catherine Walden 
Meyer. 

No. 114. Unknown Gentleman, by Thomas Flittmun (16:13/7-16S8), 

No. 115, John lor Uriah) Vaughan, hi Christopher Greiner < -1804). 

Na 116. Robert 1'arker. attributed to Henry I mean (1801-KM3). 

No. 117. Self Portrait, said to he by Sarah PcnJe (1800-1886). 

No, 118. Self Portrait said to 1* by Edward Savage (1761-1817). 

NO. 110. Unknown Mon, by JlU’faardM. Stales (1820-1881). 

No. 120. NancedeVUlere, by Carolyn D. Tyler. 

Na 121. M 1 bs Mary ADgeR.br Carolyn D. Tyler. 

No, 122, Elizabeth Moore, by Carolyn D. Tyler. 

No. 123. Unknown Man, by Undetermined Artist 

INiw. 114 through 123 were acquired from Mrs. Roet P. Tulin an through 
Edward Kemper, Wash l tig toe, 1>,C,J 
No. 124. Joseph Enderiln, by Lulre Walther. 

No. 125, Mra. George Wllllg by Lube Walther. 

(NOs, 124 and 123 were acquired from the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C.l 

No. 126. India Ink portrait of a lady, by Foster, from Mrs, Mabel Munson 
Swan, Barrington, It.I. 


ART WORKS LENT AND RETURNED 


in ■ HI ill( 4 M 

American Federation of 

Atomic Energr GnumtiBslon,-- 

Uaruej Kdahborhwd House— 

B ual B'rStb_„- - — - -—*■- -— — - ■ ■ — 

Budget Department-*-*-*--—— 

Corcoran Gallery ot Art—-— -—— 

Federal Coiiimuu Lew lions Commission.— 

Federal Power Commission-- 

General Sorvices Admlnistffitioti-—-- 

George WashlngTnn University--—— 

Interstate Commerce Commission--—— 

Internal B evenue. „-— —— -™— 

Kiioedler Galle*T__——--—-——-— 

Udder Gallery-—-—— 1 

Marion Roofer McNay Arc Institute-- 

Post Office Department-—.- — 

Sedate Rules Committee— 


iifHinj 
™ 1 


SLnte Departmeut_— -————*- 

District Court— —--- ——--—“ " ‘ 

U.&, Mliltarr Court Appeals-——- 

U-S, Supreme Court--- 

While BdtpO --- - - ■ • - -* 

Whitney Ifumnm——^--—"" 
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SMITHSONIAN LENDING COLLECTION 

The following 11 oils lv Emile Walters were added December 1, 
11I5D: 

HaubudoL NorLh Iceland (inukiun went), aits of the borne of Eric the Bed, 
where Lt:Lf Erk'S#ou was born. 

II a u kn Jii ] [ looking on±*t), 

Urappsey Unload Group where Erie the Red sheltered hi* BlUp prior to 
lib first voyage to Greenland), 

GlniubJier, Skaga Fjord (home of V Inland hero, ThOrfliJdS KflrIsefhS h pur- 
cllttd after bin return to Iceland from Yin!and Its lOOfl}. 

View from the Tin Ena of FudinineaL 

1 Imbuegs Fjord i Ikngait Moon Lain home of the first Viking ■ettlcmcni), 

Early Snnshlna \ Erics Fjord* southern Greenland I, 

Church at Hv&lsejar Fjord (first Christian Church In the west). 

Erics Fjord iglfider Ice In summer). 

Erics Fjord (nero&a from BrattnhUd). 

Hjaraqssnlk (second Viking settlement In Greenland } + 

An oil, Marie 11 net, by Alice Pike Barney, lent September 25 s 1052, 
to the Department of Justice, was recalled for renovation. 

Tim following pain tings wore lent, for varying periods: 

To the Internal Revenue Service. WitBh!n»Lots, IXC,! 

April LSI, lDtifL--__Little Hose by S. Sayttiour Thomas, 

To the Department of Washington, IXCL; 

March IS, 1WJCL_—.-_™ Woman with Red Hair by Albert Herter. 

THE HENRY WARD SANGER FUND 

The following paintings, purchased previously but not assigned! 
have been allocated to tlie institutions indicated: 

rif 2 * 0 ttd Artu F A-wLpUmf.nt 

210. The Critic i Kcrmlt Lauaner, by Mint Museum 4)f Art, Charlotte* X£- 
Aaron fl hitler (1922- )* 

217. The Pointer, Shelley Fink, by Cdiversity nf Oregon, Eiageoe, Ortef- 

David Levine (11)20- ). 

According to a provision m the Henry Ward Hanger bequest, that 
paintings purchased fay the Council of the National Academy of De¬ 
sign from the fund provided by the Bequest, and assigned to Ameri¬ 
can art institutions, may ho claimed during the 5-year period begin¬ 
ning 10 years after the death of the artist represented, the following 
paintings were recalled for action of the SoiUh^onian Art Commis¬ 
sion at its meeting December 1,1050. 

No. 2, Evening Tide, Call Toman, by William RitacbeL N.A. (1^1-lWOh na- 
signed tft the NutiouuL Colloctlim of Fine Arts f formerly liie National Oultcry 
of Art) wnj* accepted to hoioane :t pnmjflncnt oitfs^loiL 

Mo. 29, Sm<ijg£lL i r , ii Nolelt, Stowe, Vermont, by Chtumcey F. Ryder, NJL {ISGS- 
1G4B. omlgncd to the Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester* 
was accepted to become a permanent flc^lpu. 

No, E2, The Enchanted Fool by William RJbwbcL NA. (ISM-HUB), ualgDCd 
to the Minneapolis Society of Floe Arts* ALlnnenpoLUs* Mtuti.. who act^pted to 
become a permanent acce^lon. 
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The following paintings, purchased by the Council of the National 
Academy of Design since the last report, liave been assigned as fol¬ 
lows: 

Title and ArtUt Aiwiffrnmtmf 

B]u# MnrIne, by Henry E. Mutt- N<Xrtfc Carolina Museum u£ Art, 
sen, N. A, (IfiSI- ). RalelEb, N\CL 

Mleblgnn l 4 LUdi£i-flpe f by Lonl a Brooks MmorLul Art GaUury. Mem- 
BltnUML, N. A. (1389- )* phlfl.TcciL 

223, Sas Harbor, by McobU GStorsky (A^gniiuint ponding ) 

(1STH- ). 

220, SLttl Lift* Eplb>guo + by Lnlgl Lu- TeJfnlr Academy of Arts flail BdesKM, 
clonl* N. A. (]&0O- ). SskTananb, Oft- 

230, Tb« Bridge (wntercolorh bF {Artsnnrtfltpending.) 

flurdle GrdmMLx N. A, < 1007— 

)* 

231, Pend Kn&tA Wellflwt (water- JiuksonrlUo Art Museum, Jnckflon- 

color), by Tbomaa S^ouros vllle, Fla, 

(1027- }. 

232, ITJprh September Tide (water- (Alignment landing.) 

color]!, by Norman Kenyon 

(1901- h 

233, Uailng tlie Old New Turk Post Museum of the Clt J of New York, 

Office, by Ernest rione T N. A New fork + N,T. 

(IBM- ). 

SMITHSONIAN TRAVELING EXHIBITION SEJtVlCE 

In addition to the 54 exhibits held over from previous yoftrs ns 
indicated, 37 new shows were introduced* The total of S9 of these 
were circulated to 246 museums in the United States, two having 
been prepared for circulation abroad. 

EXilEbITS COVTIMJED FROM PflIOR YLAI5 

l$S5-I9Sti: Japan I by Wemer BtflOtmf; and Clihrae Ivories from Uio Col- 

tectlon of S3r VlvtcKr SaflftooiL 

t$S8~195 7; Contemporary German Print*; Architectural Photograph lit $1* 
Joiunm Pointm*; Jaj>riTi 11 by Wtmor lllttlitf; nod The World of Ettward 
Weston, 

I*JS7-I9$#.* 'The AmorEcnn City hi the 10th Century; Recent American 
Prints; JaponW WoodMwk Prints; Thcnttfeat Posters of the (Jay Nineties; 
Birds tiy Enter* m ‘Puttie; 100 Years of American Architetftin*; Contemporary 
l‘ortitiji!e«e Architecture; National Ccrtunte EililliitSnn, hixtli Miami Annust, 
Fulhrtebt Deul^era; Nylon Rni? Desist]*: Reunions T.nnner*: Burmese Era- 
broideries; Japanese Dolls; Thai Fainting; The Anatomy of Nature; Plaoto- 
traplis of Sarawak; Glimpses of SirilMiland; Art In Opera II—Carmen r Thu 
Four Seasons: anil Children's Ffllntlnes from Horocco, 

l$Sft-J959: Young British Painters; German Artists of Todny; Recent Wont 
hy Peter T«kal; Advertising In lBth Century America; The EUBTOTinKS of 
Pieter Brwhrt the Elder; Three Danish rrintntiiLor*; Great European Print- 
mukem; Charles Ffctulrich—Litbagnipher of American Hintesmen; Drtnrfnjr* 
from Latin America; Contemporary Religions Prints from the Slonilter Col¬ 
lection; Religious Sobjft’U tn M<stern Cmphie Arts; UNESCO WatcrcoJnr 
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Reproductions; British ArtlabOruf tsmen; Contemporary Finnish Rugs; Con¬ 
temporary Tapc-ntrlefl; Contemporary Indian Crafts ; Stone RubMup from 
Angkor Wit r Shaker Craftmanshljf; ike Unguarded Moment* Photographs 
by Erich Salomon ; Children^ Paintings from India; A Child Looks at the 
Museum; and Swiss Children's Paintings, 

EXHIBITIONS DttTUTEl) IS I960 


Paintings aw el Bratdngt 


rifitf 

20th Century American PatnElDgs . M 


Oontemiiorarf American WaiorccIorH 
end Drawings. 

The Art of Seth Eastman,.-- 

Contemporary Greek Palming..._** 

Fjirly Drawings by Toulouse-Lautrec.- 

Watercolors and Drawing* by Thomas 
Rowlandson, 

Prints mud Drawings by Jacques Villon. 


Edward W. Hoot Collection from the 
M u DSon-WiUlams-Prootof I ustltute, 
Utica, NT* 

Da. 

Prof. John Frauds McDermott; private 
collectors. 

Artists; Greek Embassy. 

Albert II. Wiggtn Collection; Arthur W, 
Ili'IntzdixiEin, Doetoa labile Library 
Do, 

Da, 


Graphic Arti 


American Prints Today-*,-——— 

Brazilian Frintmakw*-————— 

IJthagraphd of Fan tin l a tour.—- 

Drawings from Latin America.^- 

Arts and Cultural OrotefS_ 

Bernard Ralp Mty bwfa--—__ 


print Connell of America; ArUstA 
Artists: Brazilian Embassy; Organiza¬ 
tion of American States- 
Albert II. Wlggtu Collection; Arthur 
W* ITelntEclEmn, Boston Public LI* 
brary. 

Visual Arts Section, Pan American 
Union: Artists; Collectors. 

Am erica n Institute of Architects. 
University of California; College of 
Architecture; California Palace of 
the legion of Honor; California 
Redwood Association. 


DeiffTn 

Enamels__......___ Museum of Contemporary Crafts. N.T.; 

Artists. 

Eskimo Art____ Eskimo Art, Inc., Ann Arbor B Mich. : 

Canadian Embassy. 

Cm)temporary French Tapestries II__ Association dea Pplntrra>Curtenntarn do 

Tapiserloa, Pari*; PAssociatlon 
Ffugatia d f Action Artlstlque; 
French Ambassador; Artist a. 

Q rook Costumes and Embroideries__ Donald Ifusemn lu Athens: Greek 

Embassy. 

_ Coming Museum of Glass, Coming, 

N.T. 


Conteuijtorary Amor lean GIqi 
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ran 

Story of American Glass---— 

Midwest Designer Craftsmen—.——— 
Norwegian Tapestries— _ 


tHfCf 

Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, 
NT, 

De^ip^rs and Craftsmen; Josiyu Art 
iUzBetmL 

Historical Museum, Bergen University; 
VYomc Norway Museum of Applied 
Arts, liergon: Rubsska Museum of 
Applied Aria, Gofeborg, Sweden? 
SimdvJg Collection, Folk Museum, 
LUlelmmmer ? Norwegian Folk Mu¬ 
seum, Oslo; OA** Museum of Applied 
Arts, Trondheim, Thor mid Krohn- 
Hanson, Director; Thor Furuboliueis, 
Oslo. 


flriciilrti Art 

Ruyjtur Paintings from Calcutta..._Victoria and Albert Museum, London \ 

Wadsworth Athene-mu, Hartford, 
Conn,; W, O. Archer, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

I in ntf hum Sculpture.._ _ Government of Pakistan; Pakistan 

Committee of Asia Society; Embassy 
of Pakistan; Consul General of Prtk* 
Istan, New York City; Prof. Ben¬ 
jamin Rowland of Fogg Museum, 
Harvard University. 


Felk AH 

Rumanian Folk Art—™_... East>West Cultural Exchange Program, 

Department of State; Rumanian 
Embassy. 

Sardinian Crufts.___.____ Institute of Sardinian Crafts; Dr, 

Francesco Derlu* Museum of Barrart; 
Italian Government: Embassy of 
Italy. 


Pkoloffnspfw 

Swt^H Foundation for Alpine Rescnrch; 

llUKirai of Science; Boston. 

Library of Congress 
Mnguuni Photos, Itic., New York, 

Asia Society, New York. 

Asia Society, New York. 

George Eastman House, Rochester, 
NY. 

Children** ErhlbiUonw 

Contrasts_*____Embassy nf Union of South Africa. 

Paintings by Young Africans_—— Saa Francisco Museum of Art, Dr. 

Grace Morley. 


Arctic Bitten --- 

Image of America I—-——- 

Photographs of Robert; Cnpn II—— 

Outer MongolI a__——-—- 

Fagan --——-——“— 

Portrait? of G realties*—— ......-- 
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INFORMATION SERVICE AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 

In Addition to the 15,414 requests for information received by mail 
find telephone, inquiries made in person at the office numbered 1,444. 
In all! 250 worts of art were examined, 174 of tliis number submitted 
at the office, 7ti examined by the Director during field trips. 

Special catalogs were published for the following traveling exhibi¬ 
tions: Contemporary Greek Painting, Prints by Munakata, Photo¬ 
graphs by Roljcrt Capa s Gandlinrn Sculpture, The Art of SeLh East¬ 
man, Old Master Drawings, Norwegian Tapestries, Greek Costumes 
and Embroideries. A special catalog oi Traveling Exhibitions for 
196IMS1 was also pub! idled. 

The Director lectured on the “Treasures in the Gellatly Collection " 
“Ponding legislation Regarding Art,” and *-The Passion Story in 
Washington Pictures.” 

Mrs. Pope visited England and several European countries to con¬ 
sult with government officials, museum directors, and collectors con¬ 
cerning new displays for the Traveling Exhibition Service, 

Rowland Lyon served os juror for a number of art exhibitions. 

Nineteen paintings in oil on canvas from the permanent collections 
were cleaned and re varnished, and 2H picture fra in as were repaired 
and refinished with the assistance of Buildings Management Service- 
New frames were constructed and finished for seventeen etching An 
oil) Thomas Watt Gregory of Texas, was denned and re varnished 
for the Department of Justice- 

Two oil paintings, The Three Trees by William Lathrop, and Fish¬ 
ing Boats at Gloucester by John i [enry Twaehtman, were restored 
by Waiter Frobos, Athens Lumber Co., Athens, Go- 

Francis Sullivan renovated tliree paintings, Self Portrait by Ben¬ 
jamin West, Portrait Group by Frank IV* Wilkin, and Top of the 
Continent, Mt. McKinley, by Sydney Laurence. 

The following paintings were refined and restored by Harold F. 
Cross: My Children, by Abbott IL Thayer; The Chiefs Canoe, by 
Belmore Brown ; James Pollard Espy, by Thornes Sully; Portrait of 
Admiral S + F. DuPont, by Daniel Huntington; The Peaoock, by 
Abbott EL Thayer; A Reading, by Thomas Dewing; and Maine Coast, 
by Paul Dougherty. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Nine special exhibit ions were held during the year; 

October 10 thrrwtjh Nwmtipr JI, 1033. Tin- 22U MetwpoUtaii Art EiiilbUian. 
spoEiifurcd by thit American Art LettguF* wistlTtliig of OtS painting* and £l flctilp- 
Euim A rftialag wa* privately printed* 

Dtwwtirr 12, m3 through January iq, J3M, Norwegian Tflpc^triefl, apon- 
by tbe Ambassador of Norway nod ilrn Pnnl Knbt, nnrl clmilJitml by 
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the £milbs'llu|ruj Traveling Exhibition Serrlct, consisting of tib tapestries dud 
55 object? of folk art An Illustrated catalog wus privately printed. 

^dtiuo/p IT fArou^A February 7, 1&SQ. The 2M National Exhibition spon¬ 
sored by the Society of VTasblsftoii Prlntmatere, consisting of loS prints. A 
catalog was privately primed, 

February 14 tArvJMflA March 3, J9G0. The 63d Annual Niiliotuil Exhibition 
sponsored the Washington Water Color Club. consisting of Tib Items. A 
catalog was privately printed. 

February 13 through March U, 13tiQ* Three Danish prlntmokcra (Povl 
Christensen, Tulle Nielsen* Sigurd Yas^ikMil), sponsored by the AiubntiAador 
of Danmark and Countess Knutk-\VliilerfoIdl + mO dmilated by the SStiihhsoiiian 
Traveling Exhibition Service, consisting of prints. An III nitrated brochure 
was privately prlhted- 

AftircA 13 through April $ r /9G0. The 20th Biennial Art Exhibition of the 
National League of American Pen Women* consisting of !!i^J items including 
painting, seuiptuLe, ceramics, LLLumlnailoiig and decorative at la* A catalog 
was privately printed. 

April B through May 1 , f#00L Creek Costume* and EmbroklerU-s sponsored 
by the Amhmsadar of Greece and lime. LUtEa, bud circulated hy the Smith' 
bOnlrm Traveling Exhibition Service, consisting of 240 examples Including 21 
rare and beautiful cuHtmueg and household objects. An Illustrated catalog 
was privately printed. 

May 7 through 3t) r /9ti9. The World Premiere of the United Stales Air Force 
Art, consisting of 1>2 palm Lugs. A catalog was privately printed. 

June 5 through July j. The Tennessee Salon, sponsored by the Tennessee 
Art League* consisting of 141 puliHlngd and 0 sculptures. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tuomas M. Heots, Director, 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 

Saontery, Smithsonian Institution. 


Report on the Freer Gallery of Art 

Sut: I lieivfc tliG honor to submit the fortieth annual report on tbo 
Freer Gallery of Art, for the year ended June 30* 1960. 

THE COLLECTIONS 

Twenty objects were added to the collections bj purchase as follows; 

BRONZE 

50.1-1, Chinese, i? Suing or early Chon, lltb century ll,C* Vessel of the type 
chib* Light green pntLnntlnn, Design In relief, KEv character Lftscrip* 
thm on haih the Ud and the Inside bottom of the vessel WEdLh; 0.153, 
height: 0.243. (Illustrated.) 

09JfL Chinese, Shane; dynasty. Vessel of ihe type riNp, with n raised nlpp]e 
design on sq ujucjs of something resembling (he thunder pattern* These 
squares and the dragon hand Just below the lip are lucked and Oiled 
with fcoiiiL' sort of Muck Inlay, The patina \a green with traces o t 
azurite. Inside Is an inscription of four characters. Width; 0,107, 
height; 0.20 V. 

lACQUm 

CO T- Japanese. Edo period, m- A r l>. 1 C 00 , Spouted bowl with cover; wood base; 
of the type termed llldnhlrn, with Christian symbol, 0,131 s 0£3& 

PJJEKTLNC 

00.17. Chinese* tinted lu correspondence with AD, 1354* Yimu dynasty, by Wang 
Mi.n^ Landscape: 11 Secluded Dwellings In the Summer Mountains," 
Kakemono; iok and touches of light color on silk, Ohm Inscription 
nml 10 seals on tli e pul ntlng. 0.5GB 1 0_342_ 

CO.l. Chinese, Sung dynasty* attributed to Famlting, 12th century, Atbnt*- 
Nlnetccu seats on the painting and traces of one funr-character In¬ 
scription, effaced a ad Illegible. Fire colophon#* dccniupnnliKJ by a 
total of 23 reals. Maki.iLii.itio; Ink m paper. Q.305 x 10,fi2J r 

C0.2. Chinese, Sung or Vl-au ilynasty, attributed to Tzrj-wen (Jib-kuna)* fl. 
mSiH3th century. Grapevines, pne Inscription and two seals on the 
palaUng. Kakemono; Ink on stlk, 0.425 i 0.1W, 

00.3. Chinese, Ming dynasty, 15th or early lath century, copy after (?) 

Chao Ling-Jung. A i*md In autumn, Eleven seals on the painting; 
four on the mount preceding the iuhejIIuj?, and one on the motint fol¬ 
lowing Seven colcphotm, necompnnlcil by n total of CS seala Mafct- 
mono; colors on silk. 0,211 1 LSI"*. 

004, Chinese, Sung dynasty, or earlier. In the style of Chou Fang* Ladles 
playing “doublMiica." No peals or Inacrlptlrmu. Fragment of 39,37. 
Painted In Ink and colors oh silk, 0.297 z 0,104 

E50 12 lipiUCK, Edo period. Uklyoe, Mlyagawa UliGsUn (1082-1752)* Festivals 
of the Twelve Months. 14.2 x 0.313. 

no. 13, Japans Kamakura period* Vacua to-c sehooL Td?a Krmhutw Enffi* 
dated 1320, MakSmotion Ink, color and golil m paper. One of a pair: 
C1S.11, 0M7 z 1L101. 
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PLATE 3 



S9.U 

Rcccitl addition !□ the cdlcflbEt* qI the Freer Gallery of Art, 
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PLATE 4 

■HMBP 



59,16 

Recent addition to the collcojoni af ifoc Freer Gallery of An. 
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50.18. Japanese, Kamakura iwrlod. 11 [h century, Yamato-e flchooL tppfrn 
8M»in fidtn (fr&gtneat}. MoMmoms; Ink and color on paper. 2.GTE 
10305. (must rated,* 

*00.6-. Japing. Edo period. 18ih century Otsue- A derll playing a oamlseo. 
Ink mid color on iwtper* 0,215 s 0,000. 

90.8“ Korean, Yl dynasty. Cheng Ron [ Kyfiu] joe 1 ), 1973-1759* 

30.12. LandBcnjie*, five album leaves. loir on paper. Average site: 0>I45 x 0.218. 

fOTTEttr 

80,5, Japanese* Edo period* cfl. 195Q t Kotanl (Sals^kn). Small rtlph with 
fluted vim, of while clay with brawn glaze and maple leaf decoration 
in white. 0.150*0.033. 

59.10, Persian* 0th century. Khurasan. Deep bowl on tow base, decorated with 

a seated figure on either Bide of n central tree dc^ljzn* spsctMUlInu 
birds and floral motifs Black, yellow, and groon pigment on tnnnEeh 
ground*, calorie^ glare. Repaired. Height? 0.190, Max, diameter: 
0.290. (Illustrated.) 

SCIJLPTtrJIE 

50.11. Cambodian. Khmer, Angkor period* stylo of the Klcang (Bth-lOtb century* 

A*D.}. Standing figure of a female deity ear red In reddish brown 
Sandstone. 

REPAIRS TO THE COLLECTION 

Forty-nino Chinese nnd Japanese objects were restored, repaired, 
or remounted by 1\ Sugiura, In addition, he repaired one book for 
the library and bound 25 books for the library. Kepnirs to tbe col¬ 
lections outside tiie Freer Gallery were dona by Istvan F. Pfeiffer 
wbo completed tbe regilding of 12 frames for paintings. 

CHANGES IN EXHIBITIONS 

Changes in exhibitions amounted to 4€8* which were as follows: 

American art : 

Drawings-_—- ——— 

Etchings 

Lithographs_.*. 

OUs L___ 

Water colors.™ -- 

Chinese art: 

Bronxe^__^_ _ _^_ 

Ivory___ 

ruin titi ga -- 

Tottery _—__ 

Christian art: 

Crystal____ 

Glass__ — 

Gold_,._-_ 

Man uocrlpta.. — __ „. ——™ 

Paintings-_________ 

Slone sculpture—_ 

Indian art: 

Lacquer---_---- 

Metalwork___ __ 

Paintings . .._ 

£TOt2l—^fll-* 


Japanese art: 


20 

IrftCfllW- 

IT 

9 

Metalwork _ ______ 

1 

10 

Pointings __— , 

91 

37 

Pottery ^_____*_ 

21 

2 

Korean an: 



Bronze__ ________ 

I 

2 

Jadc..___ .. .. ___, 

7 

2 

Metalwork ____ * 

0 

T 

Pottery —_____--- 

30 

3 

Near Eastern art: 



Crystal___ _ __2 

2 Jade_ 1 

fl Glass___ _ _ _ 11 

IS Manuscripts- —__ — *_ - 23 

8 Metal wart______ 36 

11 Paintings________ SO 

2 Pottery_ —--- 33 

Tibetan art: 

1 PalnUnfA -____——— 4 

2 

3 
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LIBRARY 

Accessions of boots, pamphlets, periodicals, and study materials 
totaled 738 pieces of which over one-half were purchases. Unfortu¬ 
nately the cost of publication increases, and the many institutions and 
societies that formerly sent their journals freely, in exchange or gratis, 
now find it necessary to offer them on subscription basis in order to 
assure continuity of publication. Fewer titles were acquired but the 
cost of the purchases was greater. 

Some important works acquired in a wide bibliography of art in¬ 
cluded ITfi-vn, nos. 1-36 (1932-13-16}, Tokyo and Kyoto? Ku Rung 
huaten pai chvng (300 masterpieces of Chinese painting in the 
Palace Museum collection), selected and compiled by an editorial 
committee ... of the National Palace Museum and the National Cen¬ 
tral Museum, Taichung. Taiwan, 1959? six folio pen in tao: Skang- 
Aai po-wan-buan tjang-hua chi (collection of paintings from the 
Shanghai Museum), Shang-hai jen-min cldu-pnrt-she, 1959; Chinese 
painting: leading master* and principles, by Osvald Sirin, 2 sections in 
7 volumes. New York, Ronald Press, 1950-63; Chvng-hna t<i tffv 
ticn (Encyclopedia sinica),compiled by YangChia-lo, to be complete 
in 40 volumes, Taipei. Chinese cultural research institute, 1960; 
The Maasir-ul- tmera, by Nawrtb Samsam-nd-Dowla Shah Nnwfiz 
Khan Rahim. , . . Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1887-1897, 
3 volumes in Persian; The Moothir-vl-uma to , being biographies of 
the Muhammadan and Hindu officers of the Timurid sovereigns of 
India from 1500 to about 1780 A.D., by Nawwab Siraisam-ud-Daulah 
Shah Nawaz Khan and his son ’Abul-Hayy (second edition), trans¬ 
lated by H. Beveridge .., revised, annotated, and completed by Bn ini 
Prasha, Calcutta, Royal Astatic Society, 1911-52,2 volumes (Biblio¬ 
theca Indies, Work No. 202); NUhUdc no bairn no kosho (the date 
proof marks on prints), by Tshii Kendo. Tokyo, Isehln shoten, 1920. 

An exchange of study photographs of Whistler paintings has been 
instituted with the University of Glasgow, and the Gallery has re¬ 
ceived 80 study photographs of the little-known Whistler paintings 
which Miss Rosalind Birnie Philip gave to the University. 

Sam R. Broadbent presented an etching for the study collection, 
‘Tuttle Quimper,* by Charles A. Platt, the architect for the Freer 
Building. 

Four locked bookcases of four sections each installed by the cabinet 
shop provided much-needed expansion for the Orientnlia. hire. Hog- 
enson and Mrs, Usilton did the rcshelving and made an inventory 
while doing so, AH the cataloged books and pamphlets were ac¬ 
counted for when finished. The folio boobs were marked with the 
proper symbol and the catalog cards marked to correspond. 
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The years record of cataloging is current and included a total of 
1,782 entries of which 1,039 were analytics, 280 books and pamphlets 
(by title) were cataloged, and 35 titles were recatatoged and re* 
classified. The original and difficult nature of the cataloging is 
emphasized by tbe fact that only 8 percent of the necessary cards 
were found at the Library of Congress. 

In all, 422 scholars and students not members of the Freer stnIT used 
the library. Twenty-two of these saw and studied the Washington 
Manuscripts and five interested persons came to see the library 
installation. 

TUBUCATIONS 

Four publications were issued by the Gallery ns follows? 

Art OrScnMU, Vol. 3,12 articles la Enel tali, French, or German, Ht tank review*. 
1 bibliography, 4 notes, la Memorlatn. (Smithsonian Institution Pa till cation 
4381-J 1263 pp„ 13T collotype pi*, test IHustratlcan.) 

Uedievijl .Year Eaittm rcramtes in f ht* Freer Qalltry t>f Art, by Richard Biting* 
hnnsen. I Hits, cover, 7 pp. text and 31 pp. with 40 ill ns. (Smtthnnftiftti 
Instltatien Publics lieu 4420,) 

OcraiiMal Pttpcrji, Vol. 3, >'o. 2: Cslliersphers and Fainter*, by V, Mlnnraky, 
1050. (SmithsonInn Institution Publication 4330.) (223 Pt>„ 8 collotype 

pla.) 

MmoI: Painting* and drawings 1o the Freer Gallery of Art. hy Harold P. 
Stern, II!n*. cover, 11 pp. text and 25 pp, with 36 Ulus. (Smithson hm 
Institution Publication 4410.) 

Papers by staff members appeared in publications ns follows: 

Cahill. J a lira F. CMniwe patntEuRn, Xl-xlv centurlM. New Tort. Crown Put* 
Ushers 106D. 4tf rfL mm, 27 pis. (part coUfArt of tbe East library.) 

-v A rejected portrait by Lo P*tngj pictorial footnote to Water's Yfioti 

4fef, Mafar* a, a p vol. 7 h pp. 32-39, 3 [A$- r 18G9* 

-. Review of "Mini Ini no fcalga" by Toncrawa Yoshlho Tokyo, Mayti- 

yama fly Agenda, 1D5G. Revue btbttOffrBphlqvG ds rtnnlopiyue, voL % no, 

345 , izm. 

--. Review of h, R5 Kan no sakuhtn nt tStlRe+"' ky Rfttanl Kcnyil,, Rum fed. 

toL 20, pp, 234-247, 1KS4. Revue blblinprapkiqut de ainotoffifjue. vol, 2. no, 
342, 1556, 

-. Review of *Tbe fao of paiatlnpf.” by S*& Mnl-mat. 2 voTa,, New York. 

Poa!boon Books. 1S56. Rrvu# biblio^raph teu<? rttf tluoloffique. vol. 2. no. 3-16, 
1056, 

EttiNdhadse?*', Rtchaiul AbbnAslde art: Mural painting; miniatures; dec¬ 
orative arts (pottery, and rock crystal^ woodwork* textiles), Ef\- 

cyrfaprtii# o/ world art. New York, Mctl raw-mi I Book Co_, vol. 1, eoja ID- 
15, pla 4-13, ltXiO. 

--, ^Abda'S-^amndn or Ilvflga. ‘Abdo Enctfolnpcdia of rrorltf art* 

Now Tork. *fcCraw-Hlll Book Co., vol 1, cola. 15-ltk pis. 14-17, m 

-Bibliography of the writings of J. V, S. WlEkinsoti. At* Dritntatu t vol, 

3, pp, 259-262, 1959. 

-. Bihzadp Kantnl llMltnu Encyclopedia of Iiton u 2d cd. h Leiden p K, J + 

Brill; Jjondon* Luz.ic Co.,, voU ! d faec. 19 P pp. 1211-1214, pJs r s.vxiil-ixtvl* 
1959. 
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ETTiNGii^trsEN, R ten a iid. The Ruslan m&mmript of Sultan Nasir Shah KhalJL 
Afsrtf* voL 12, No. 3, pp. 42— 43, illus., June L&59. 

-* Lea elements decora tifs lures dcs objets on. or et en argent. Paper* 

premier canprbt international de* arts tura *.. fUnlvuraltd d p Ankara), p. S9 4 
1959. 

-. Further comments on the Wade Cup. Are Orientalis* to h 3,, pp + 197- 

200, pL, 1950. 

-, Near Eastern book covers nnd their influence on European binding; 

a repart on the exhibition of “History and Bookbinding/' at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 1957-58. Art Orimiati* t voL 3, pp. Il3r-I3lj pis., J959. 

-. New light on early animal carpels, la Am d*r B r eU der ixtatnUehcn 

Kutial: Festschrift fdr Ernst Ktihntl. BcrlLij pp. 93-110, 1950. 

-, On some Mongol miniatures. Kuml des Orients, vol. 3, pp. 44-65* 

Ulus., 1950. 

——Tadhhtb (Blnmlaatloft)* Urdu encyclopedia of Islam, Lahore, vol. I* 

12 pp Pf 28 figs., 1959* 

-* TajlTd (Bookbinding}. Urdu encyclopedia of Islam* Lahore, vol. 1. 

13 pp,, 18 pis., 1959. 

-. Un tlssii de la prfcmlere £pm]ue Ottomnne. Papers premier CiHttfr/i 

EaftTRdffontfl da urfai tare* H * *. 4University d"Ankara), pp. 87-88, 1959, 

-t Review of "Iran j Persian miniatures—imperial Library," complied by 

UNESCO, Green wleh T Conn,, New York Graphic Society. -Ira Qrtafl- 

teRt. vol :? F pp. 217-220,1959, 

-. Review of ^Islamic art and archaeology. A register of work published 

In the year 1954/' by J. IX Pearson and D. S, Rice. Cambridge, Ileffer A 
Sona F 195G. A rs Oricn in U§» vol, 3. pp. 217 p-2 18,1959 + 

-. Review of "Islamic pottery from the ninth to the fourtm^tk centuries 

A.D, Id the collection of Sir Eld red Hltchcurk . * ..* tendon. Faber A Faber, 
19541 An Oriental!*, toL 3, pp. 210-217,1959, 

Gkttcss* Rittbekford I. The Freer Gallery Jaiboratory for technical studies 
In Orient eiI art and archaeology. Studies fn Con Jieritr flow. vol. 4. pp. 149-145, 
MUi*., 1959. 

-~. Review of "Studies In ancient technology/' voL 5* by R- J. Forbid. Lei¬ 
den. E. J. Brill, 1957. ImcHCrtfi Joitrn rr? of A rrJHieetetf if. to). C3^ p, 285< 
1959. 

Pote; Jouh A. Review of "Chinese celadon wares/ 1 by G, St, G. SI, Gomperlz. 
I/milom Faber A Faber, 1058. ArUbUi Atiae, toI. 21, pp. 299-295, 1958. 

-. An early Ming porcelain In Muslim style. In A tin der Writ dcr fate- 

mischcn Kvnst; Festschrift fur Ernst KMnd < *. Berlin, Gebr. Mann. 1959. 
pp. 357-375, 9 flgik, 14 pl^ 

Sr^a^, HAtom P* lArranging nnd cataloging the flange collection fori Jap¬ 
anese art In America : p rahtstory—ATf Jim. Scrlppa College nrt galleries, 
April 10-May 15. 19d0 F Pomona. CflUf.. Day Printing Corporation, 3f> pp.. 
34 pi ft,. 1900, 

-. Jnpnn + s carl lest ceramic# on tour Museum New, toL 38, no. 6 . pp r 

23-29 h illnsL, Jan. 1000. 

-. Ma*tcrpLeee-s of Aslan art In American collections » . * i Korean sec¬ 
tion) a r fihown In Asia House, Janufiry-Fobriiftry, I960, New York, Car 
negte Vtcm, fnc.. Hi pp. + lllus. r 1980- 

-■. One btuidred objects of A^iaii art from the Avery Bmndage collection 

fat the) M, IT. Be Young Memorial Museum. San Francisco,, May ll> to 
June 12, I960, Korean and Jnpenese Scctlona, San Francisco, [f. S. Crock¬ 
er Co,. 122 pp. F cover Ulus., front., pls. a I960. 
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SrKS ( IliiiQLU R Treasures of Japan; Seattle Art Mueemufi, June through 
August lit. 1OC0, Seattle the Museum* W6Q. 

——. Review of "HokUmi; |udiUUig£f h drawing ami woodcuts," by J. miller. 
London & ±New York, FhuCtkni ll>S7, Journal of Atfutt Studies vol. 

lftl>lkS7H%l m 

- . latroiltictlon to; Figure prints of old Jftpan, m pictorial pageant of 

actors A courtesutui of Ujo fjgJjtetni b century reproduced from the prints 
In tlio collection of Marjorie A Edwin Grubhorn „ „ „ Son FmucLwro, The 
liouk Club of Canada. IfiCOL 

UatLTOHj Rot ha E Compiled Hides to Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, IC4&- 
TJi. S rp+ Issued ns separate for the bulletin. Oct lifilt 
Wirt tor, AacmiLiJ_n Guiscur, A parallel between Far Eastern and Feralim paint* 
tug. In Avm tier Wall dor Uiamlschcn Eunat; FdUchHfi fiir Erntt 
Kuhm:l * . . Berlin, Gebr. Mann, 1050, pp. 350^13, 4 pis, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY AND SALES DESK 

The photographic laboratory made 0,043 items during the year ns 
follows; 4,81 G prints, 5G7 negatives, 1,383 color slides, 160 black-and- 
white slides, and IT color idiii sheets. In all, 3^25 slides were lent 
during the year. 

BUILDING AND GROUNDS 

The exterior walls appear to be sound and in good condition. The 
bronze doorways and area work surrounding the court were refinished 
under contract. The wooden flagpole was replaced with an aluminum 
one. 

The structural steel in the attic was cleaned of rust and spotted 
with aluminum paint, pending the time whan the attic can be com¬ 
pletely repainted. 

The cleaning of the limestone of the first floor was continued and 
is now about 75 percent complete. 

The walls in galleries IX, X, and XT were removed and new plaster 
walls installed. The plaster was then covered with a vinyl resin 
coated fabric, resulting in a marked Improvement 

The auditorium was redecorated and new floor covering installed. 

All corridors and storage rooms in the basement were painted. 
The north wall of the south corridor leading to the auditorium 
was rebuilt. The shelving in the stone storage room was removed 
and new metal shelving ordered for this area- Two hand-rails were 
installed inside the north side of the budding leading to both sides 
of the gallery corridors 

In the courtyard replacements were made in the two azalea beds 
on the south side, and 14 yards of zoyfeia grass were replanted on 
that side of the building. The plantings around the fountain made 
excellent showings. Vinca has been planted for the coming summer 
season and appears to be doing well. 


wmw -ei — ic 
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ATTENDANCE 

The Gallery was open to the public from 0 to 4:30 every day 
except Christmas Day, The total number of visitors to come in the 
main entrance was 120,077, The highest monthly attendance was in 
August, 16,183. 

There were 2,682 visitors who came to the Gatlery offices for various 
purposes—for general information, to submit objects for examination, 
to consult staff members, to take photographs or sketch in the galleries, 
to use the library, to examine objects in storage, etc. 

AUDITORIUM 


Tho series of illustrated lectures was continued os follows: 


13SU 
October 20, 


November 1(X 


1M& 
Janaary LJ. 


February 9, 


Mnrcb 8- 

April 12. 


Robert T. Paine. Mijseuin of Fine Arts, Boston, M JapattQ*e 
Prints of Beauties of tbo Three CIllM.” Attendance, 

isa 

Prof. Hamid Ingholt, Tale University, ■Euddbist Art of 
Gandbara. Native and Foreign In fluencies/* Attendance, 
152. 

Prof. W, Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania, 
"V&ttDta YllaSa. an illustrated Spring Poem tn Old Gu¬ 
jarati.” Attendance* 83. 

Dr. Sherman E. Lee, Cleveland Museum of Art P ^Liamc 
Chlnff-piao: Silent Collector* Eloquent Collection" At¬ 
tendance. 159, 

Prof. S. Howard IlAn^fovri, University of London, ".Some 
Problems of Chinese Jades and Bronzes. 1 ' A teen dance, 
332 

Prof. George EL Forsyth, Jr * University of Michigan. "By- 
tan tine Art at Ibe Monastery of SL Catherine on HL 
SLnaL” Attendance* EH. 


On May 3 ceremonies were held in the Freer Auditorium for the 
second presentation of the Charles Lang Freer Medal to the Near 
Eastern scholar, Prof* Ernst Kuhn el o f Berlin, Germany , ^for dis¬ 
tinguished contribution to the knowledge and understanding of 
Oriental civilizations as reflected in their arts,” On the platform 
were Minister Franz Krapf, representing the Ambassador of Ger¬ 
many, His Excellency the Ambassador of Iran, Ardeshir Znhedi, in 
honor of the IVth International Congress of Iranian Art and Archae¬ 
ology meeting in Washington* Dr. Richard Ettinghrmren represent' 
ing the Freer Galley of Art* and Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, who made the presentation. Professor 
Kilhiiel responded with an address on the growth of interest in 
collections of Near Eastern att. This was followed by a reception 
in Gallery XVII* Attendance ? 325, 
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Eight outside organisations used the auditorium as follows: 


1059 

September 17. 
October 2X 
November 17 p iBt 
December IS* 

mo 

January IS. 
January 2l. 

January 25, ^li. 
February 
March IT. 

April 21. 

May a 
May m 
May 23, 


Daughters of tbo American KevalaUou special regent^ 
meet lug. Attendance, 272. 

Department of ilea IlLl, Kclutaitkra. and Welfare Food and 
Drug Division meeting. Attendance, 70, 

Dcpartment of Agriculture, Federal Extension Service* 
meetings. Attendance* 111 and 75* 

Department of Health* Education, and Welfare, Food huU 
Drug Division inoefing, Attendance 25 # 

Department of AsrlcuUure, REA conference. Attendance, 

ua 

Department of Health, Education, am! Welfare, Alim- 
biology Hcielnar. Attendaneo, G6L 
Department of Kcnlth, Education, and Welfare, Food and 
Drug Division meetings. Attendance, 230 anti 160* 
Department of Health H Ed non turn, and Welfare* Food end 
Drug Division meeting. Attendance 72, 

Department of Health, Education, end Welfare, Food onrl 
Drug Division meeting. Attendance, 72, 

Department of Agrl cult lire. Food a nd Drug Division 
meeting. Attendance* G& 

The lYth IntenLfltisjiial Codkgm of Iranian Art and Arch¬ 
aeology, all-day meeting. Attendance* 12& 

De|uirEluent of Agriculture. Food and Drug Hivlslmi 
of Fhanoaccitlci] Chemistry* meeting* Attendance. 13S. 
Indian Eiubuasy, Educatbn&l Deportment* presented Mrs. 
Sftrnda Arundel La Indian dances with a talk given by 
Mrs. link mini DevL Attendance, 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The work of the staff members was devoted to the study of new 
accessions T objects contemplated for purchase, and objects submitted 
for examinfition } as well as to individual research projects in the fields 
represented by the collections of Chinese* Japanese, Persian, Arabic, 
and Indian materials. Iteports, oral and written, and exclusive of 
those made by the technical laboratory (listed below), were made on 
10,378 objects as follows: For private individuals, 7,004; for dealers, 
1,464; for other museums* 1,691, In nil, 1,021 photographs were 
examined, and 321 Oriental language inscriptions were translated for 
outside individuals and institutions By request, 24 groups totaling 
256 persona met in the exhibition galleries for docent service by staff 
members. 

Three groups totaling 34 persons were given docent service by staff 
members in the storage roomSn 

Among the visitors were 95 distinguished foreign scholars or persons 
holding official positions in their own countries who came here under 
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the auspices of the St^te Department to study museum administration 
and practices in this country. 

During the year tho technical laboratory carried on the following 
activities : 

Objects examined by various methods, lacdudtog microscopic aisrS mlerwhcnilcal 
eiamloaiiunt X-niy dicri’ttetl.un ami spectrochemlenl analysis, ciaiiiLDaLlon Id 
ultraviolet light, and specific gravity dctermSaadm: 

Freer object* examined—.,-———-—---- 

Outside objects tiiunM..--—.———-— AS 

The following projects were undertaken by the laboratory during 
the year; 

L Fur a period of four weeks In September* MJss EUsabeth West worked as 
a pu^E la tho Chemistry Detiarutieiit* Brookbiven Xa liana I Laboratory* Upton* 
Long Island* NX ller project of spectrockemlcnJ analysis of some 30 Inscribed 
ceremonial bronzes from the Freer collection, begun In 10% W(i? brought to 
completion. 

2. Continued editorship of UC Abstract* (Abstract* nf the Technical Litera¬ 
ture on ArchvwtoffV and the Fine Arif) published by the InEernnEloaul Institute 
for Conservation of Museum Objects* louden. 

3. cmtiuucd systematic collection of data on the technology of ancient copper 
and broths* In the Far East. 

4. Continued atndLe* on the corrosion product* of ancient metal objects, 

Hy invitation tho following lecturts wera given outside the Gallery 
by staff members (illustrated unless otherwise noted): 

July 14, 


Oilier 20, 

October 23. 


October 25, 

November i 
November ft, 
Novcii i her 0. 
November 0, 

I Jcc^m t-f r 11, 


Air, Gotu-ns, at the Iuttitu&tionft] Institute for Conservation 
of Historic and Artistic Work*, United Kingdom Group 
at the Institute for Archaeology, Landau, Engiitnd* "Pro¬ 
ll mimiry Technical Studied on Aadent Bronze Ceremonial 
V-ramhC* Attendance, 30. 

Dr, Eltlngbaiisen^ at Congress of Turklwh Art Id Ankara, 
Turkey. “The Anatolian Mosqne 1 ' and 'The Problems of 
Working with Subjects oh Turkish Art/' 

Dr, EtilDglLsujgcxip at Ankara. Turkey (Ankara University)* 
tu the First International Congress on Turkish Art, “An 
Early Ottoman Textile'* find "Turkish Elements in the 
Decorative Arts/' Attendance 130 and 200, respectively. 
Dr, Ettlngbauffl, at banquet given by Governor and Hay or 
of Konya, to the First Internatioiinl Congress of Turkish 
Art* d4 Th* Miracle of Konya," Attendance* ISO* 

Dr + Pope* at Harvard University, Cambridge, ^Iukh,, "CM- 
peso Export Porcelains/' Attendance, ISO. 

Dr. rope* at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mm,* * Angkor* 

Attendance, i^> + 

Dr, EUtoghioaen* at University of Istanbul, Turkey, “Some 
Problems of Early Turkish Art/' Attendancc* 45. 

Dr. Pnj*?, J, B. &i*eed Art Muiteum, Louisville, K>%, *' Chi¬ 
nese Report Force Inins." Attendance, 35, 

Dr. Cahill, at Cleveland Museum of Art. Cleveland* QMfip 
1 'Great Chinese Pa lutings lu Fur Eastern Collections.” 
Al ien dance, 55. 
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IQGQ 

January IL 
January 13. 

January 14. 

March 10. 

March 30, 
May 0. 


May ID. 

May 24. 

May 23 r 

May 25, 


June 15, 


Dr. Stora, In Iticbiiiond* Vb«* to tile Cuundl p Virginia Museum 
of Fiat Arts* ♦'Survey at Japanese Art.” Attendance, 250. 

Dr. Pope, m Cosmos Club. Washington* D.C. t to Cultural 
Attalra Officers, "ChurLes Lang Freer and the Freer 
Gallery of Art." Attendance, I0 + 

Dr. Cubill, at Smithsonian Institution Kfigenta? Annual Din¬ 
ner. Washington' D.C, H “Ku-kimg l Palace) Museum in 
Formosa/’ Attendance. 2GL 

Dr* Cablil, at Princeton University, Princeton. N.J. f "On the 
J>rtclriK and Attribution of Some Early Chinese Land¬ 
scapes/ 1 Attends nc% 150. 

Dr. Cahill. at American University, +L Tlie Haiku La Japanese 
Poetry*” Attendance. 20, 

Dr, EttJnghmiscn, at Welter* Art Gallery, Balt I more, Md-« 
■'Special Exhibition of Persian Object* Arranged for the 
Fourth Intermit In mil Congress of Persian Art” Attend 
attce. 10+. 

Dr. Ettinghnusen. at University of Pennsylvania* Philadel¬ 
phia, “laterrelationship of Near Eastern and Indian Pn lut¬ 
ings durlag the Middle A^ea." Attendance, 33. 

Mr. Get tens, in Boston. Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
"Notes on Museum Laboratories Visited In England and 
on the Continent Summer Attendance* 50. 

Mr, Get tens. In Boston, at the International Council of Mu¬ 
seums luncheon, "Status and program of the Romo 
Center* Attendance, I Go. 

Mr, Gotti'us, in Boston, to the Aunt Lean Working Party of 
the HC Abstracts, “Report on UU Attract*.” Auund- 
uncc, 15. 

Mr, Getfeoa, In Chicago, to the Microscopy Sjmpcalum for 
1Q0D {held by MeCrone Associates)* “Microscope Exami¬ 
nation of Art Object*/' Attendance, 150. 


Members of the staff traveled outside Washington on oOkhl hudinosg 
ns follows: 


J5S0 

June 14 - Mr. Gel tens began a 2 -moutb trip to FurojM' In Juno, tIhU- 

August 12. lug museums In Glasgow and Edinburgh, He attended, la 

Coiienhugon, the Joint Session of H e ICDM Commission 
for the core of paintings This meeting was attended by 
a bunt 00 delegates frtmt museum lala>r*tnrk j s from all aver 
the world. A high Light of the sossloti was a visit to the 
CurbOn-14 Laboratory at Copenhagen University. He 
at tended meetings of the International CnnneEl of Museums 
In Stockholm and visited several of the museums there, 
paying social attention to the world-famed collections of 
Orion I al art and tlie newly established Laboratory In tin? 
Museum and Office of Royal Antiquities. He viewed Far 
Eastern Antiquities In the private collection of Ilia Ma¬ 
jesty King GumEhv VI, at the Uoy?t[ Palace. He went with 
the Conference to Drottnlngliulm Pnlnce where all mem¬ 
bers Imd been Invited to meet the King, see tlie tine collee- 
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t$S$ 


July 23-25. 


September 21- 
Decemtw 11* 


October 13-14. 


October 16-17* 


November 13-17. 


December 2. 

December U*~21* 

/MG 
Jaomtry 5-7. 
Jannary 0-7. 

January ll r 


tion of broaies, tapestries lioyal portraits and object* of 
art. and to attend at the Drottnlnghohn Palace Theatre* 
a special performance of the eighteenth-century comic 
opera "II Maestro/' V latte were made bp Use group to 
Shotloster Castle ami to tJppaalii. In Lcadou Mr. (Jettons 
spent several day a visiting laboratories and collections in 
the Courtatild Institute of Ml. the National Gallery the 
British Museum* the Victoria and Albert Museum. and the 
Tate Gallery, Of apodal interest was a visit to Appleby 
in Westmorland to discuss huaEnesa matters with the 
printer of IlC Abttract*. Other visits Included : Brussels, 
the world-famed Institut do Fatrtmolii* ArtEstlque de 
Belgique; in Zurich* the newly established Laboratory of 
the Swiss National Museum; In Naples, the Museo e Gal¬ 
leria Nazlonalt dt Capndf monte anti the ruEn^ of Pompeii* 
Lctum was via London where more museum visits and 
professional contacts were made, 

Dr, Steen, En Chicago. examined the following objects for 
possible inclusion in the Asia Society Museum Inaugural 
Show: Japanese and Korean objects at the Chicago 

Art Institute; 30 Chinese and Japanese objects belonging 
to a privnEe collection; 100 Chinese and Korean objects in 
the Junkang Collection; 24 Chinese jades and. pointings 
that belong to the Chicago Museum of Natural History; 
and 16 Japanese and Chincne objects belonging to dealers. 

Dr. Bttiogluiisen. In Eurojjc and the Near East, attended 
the First International Congress on Turkish Art in An¬ 
kara, Tnrkey + visited I erne], England, France, Germany, 
Austria. Italy. Greece, Ireland, Switzerland, Holland. and 
Belgium. While In Berlin* he ntrended the Fe*t§chrift 
prescntnEira Ln honor of FroC Ernst KdhricL 

Dr, Stem, In Toronto, Canada, examined objects at the 
Royal Ontario Museum. Hart House, Lee Collection* Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, and the Canadian Customs Service* 

Dr. Stern, In New Tort City, examined objects at Metro* 
pulltan Museum. New York Public Library, and saw the 
Bonnier Exhibition. 

Mr, Get tens exn mined 15 Egyptian objects (bronzes) In 
Walter* Art Gallery. Baltimore, Maryland; In New York 
attended n meeting of Advisory Connell for a Center for 
Teach lug and Research In Conservation (Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York UniversityK 

Sir. Getteus. Ln New York City, examined bronze objects at 
Metropolitan Muacnm of Art 

Dr. Stem. In New York City, examined objects in muse tuns, 
galleries, and private collections. 

Dr. Stern examined objects at dealers Id New York CEty. 

Dr. Stern, in New York City, attended an exhibition of 
Japanese art at Ay la House, sponsored by Japan Society. 

Dr. Bttlnghausem tn Bnltlmore. visited the Persian Art 
Exhibition nt Walters Art Gallery* 
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19m 

January 15-28, 


February tl- 
Uafrb 23. 

March G-fl. 

March 13L 
March 2S. 

April 22-20. 


May 0. 


May 10-10. 


ai^3r 25. 


May 25^-27. 
June 13-17, 

June 3. 


Dr. Cahill, to Geneva, Switzerland, worked on book with 
Albert Skira and members of his staff. He vhiLt&d: Far 
Eastern Exhibitions in the ftljktiuuaettju In Amsterdam 
and In The Hague; In 1 condom Far Eaetera exhibits In 
the British Museum, at the PercKal DavUl Foundation: 
and In New York examined Chinese paintings In the hands 
of several dealers. 

Dr. Stern, in Seattle, Sun Francisco,. Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago, examined objeetfl ul dealern and In 
private eoUectlonA 

Mr. Gotten^ In New York City* attended meetings of Stand¬ 
ing Committee for Artists 1 Oil Paints and examined objects 
at dealers. 

Dr, Csh!U attended Seminar at Princeton University on 
Titan palming*. Attendance 7. 

Dr. Tope went to Taiwan where he served as chairman of 
the American Selection Committee for the Exhibition of 
Chinee Art Treasures, to be held In five American 
museums In 1001-02. 

Dr. Bttlngbausen, in New York, Philadelphia, and Ihilsl- 
more, attended the JTth International Congress of Iranian 
Art und Archaeology a* a member and delegate. Presided 
at the flesaton held at the Donnell Library Center in New 
York City: alto gave the eulogy on L, A. Mayer. Ex- 
nmined objects at dealers, tn museums and private 
collections. 

Min West unJ Mr. Getteiis, In Boston, attended the meet* 
Logs of the International Institute for Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works held In the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Muaeam and the Fogg Art Museum, 

Dr. Pope, in Manila, studied the collection of Chinese and 
Siamese ceramics excavated In the Philippines by Prof. 
H. Ottey Boyer. He also visited the excavation sites at 
Calais gan. 

Miss West end Mr, Oct tens. In Boston* attended meetings 
of the American Working Tarty of 7XC7 AhutmcU held lb 
I he Statler Hotel. Miss West served an ctHrhalrman of the 
Program Committee for the meeting; visited the plant of 
Balrd-AtomlCr Ihc. and the Laboratory of the Museum of 
Flue Arts, Mr, Gcttens examined objects at the Museum 
of Fine ArtSL 

Miss West and Mr. Get tons, la Boston, attended the meet¬ 
ings of ike American Association of Museums. 

Mr. Get tans, In Chicago, attended the Microscopy Symposium, 
1WQ> held by McCwmo Associates: also examined objects 
in a private collection. 

Dr. Ettlnghnusen, at the Textile Museum, examined (as 
member of the Acquisition Committee) 40 Ferutfln object*. 
5 Mexican objects, 1 Turkoman, and 30 Indian printed 
cottons. 
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Ah in former years, members of the stall undertook a variety of 
peripheral duties outside the Gallery, served on committees, held 
honorary posts, and received recognition. 

The Freer Gallery of Art again participated in the WeUeaUy- 
Vassir Washington Summer Intern Program designed for students 
interested in obtaining a rounded experience in the general operation 
and purposes of u gallery, and in broadening familiarity with the 
field of art in general Through our error, Lhe 1DS8-5!) report should 
have named Miss Margo Parsons and Miss Elisabeth Chanler as in¬ 
terns for 1058. Miss Nancy Orbison, Yussar College, Poughkeepsie, 
served as our volunteer for the program during this summer. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. G. Wenlet, Director. 

Dr, Leonard Cahmkwael, 

Secretory, Smithsonian Institution, 


Report on the National Air Museum 

Snt: I have the honor to submit the following report on the ac¬ 
tivities of the National Air Museum for tho fiscal year ended June 
30, I960; 

Substantial progross was mado on preliminary studio for the new 
National Air Museum building* The architectural firm of Harbeson, 
Hough, Livingston & Larson assisted in this work and presented 
several possible building concepts. One of these lias been selected 
for further consideration when planning funds for the building are 
made available. 

Among the many significant accessions received during the year 
were: A full-scale replica of the Atlas rocket and nose cone; three 
original Farre paintings; the C. G. B. Stuart collection of aviation 
photograplts and books; the Lindbergh Lockheed tE Sirius‘ ! airplane; 
a bronze portrait, of Gen. James IL Doolittle; the Ryan X-13 “Yerti- 
jet”; original letter carried as the first space mail; and the £4 Able- 
Baker” space capsules. 

The Aircraft Building was completely renovated and a new ex¬ 
hibit was installed, which was not only an improvement over the 
former one but provided much valuable experience in planning the 
exhibit for the proposed new Air Museum building. The building 
was opened to the public on April 15. By June 30, 292,406 visitors 
to this exhibit had been counted. 

A number of boxed aircraft were moved from indoor to outdoor 
storage, with suitable protection, to provide indoor storage space for 
about 3d historic airplanes which have boon held for some years for 
the Air Museum by the United States Navy. 

Information service again increased in scope and volume during 
the year* This included the furnishing of technical, historical, and 
biographical information pertaining to the development of air and 
space flight to Government agencies, schools, research workers, authors, 
students, and the public* Many useful acquisitions to the Museum’s 
library, reference, and photographic files were received, including 
collections of 30,000 aviation photographs and 1,400 volumes of early 
aviation history* 

The curatorial staff during the year completed I ha research for and 
the w riting of approximately GOO labels for the now Aircraft Build¬ 
ing exhibit* 

no 
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ADVISORY BOARD 

A meeting of the Advisory Board was held on December 10, 1359* 
The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution welcomed the new mem¬ 
bers of the Board, Maj. Gen. Brooke C. Allen, USAF,, and Bear 
Adtn. P. D. Stroup, U.S-N. The Board expressed approval of changing 
the name of the National Air Museum to the National Air and Space 
Museum, at an appropriate time, to reflect the widening responsi¬ 
bility of the Museum in the fldd of historic space flight. The Board 
also discussed generally the requirements for the new Air Museum 
building. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

A number of presentation ceremonies of note were held during the 
year. Among these were the presentation of a sculpture of James 
II. Doolittle by II. S. M. Burns, president of the Shell Oil Co.; 
the C. G. B. Stuart collection of aviation books by Richard Fell, 
president of the National Aviation Club; and an Atlas rocket and 
nose cone by rhe Secretary of the Air Force, Dudley C. Sharp. The 
Atlas ceremony was combined with the Langley Medal award, post¬ 
humously, to Dr. Robert IT. Goddard. Senator Clinton P. Ander¬ 
son, regent, presented the medal to Mrs. Goddard, and Congressman 
Overton Brooks, Smithsonian regent, accepted the Atlas for the 
museum. 

A sis weeks’ course in air and space science, for graduate credit, was 
lield at the Air Museum in cooperation with American University. 
Funds from the Link Foundation provided scholarships for the seven 
mathematics and science teachers who completed the course. 

The Director attended the annual conference of the National Avia¬ 
tion Education Council at Denver, Colo., and addressed a pane] on the 
“International and Economic Aspects of the Space Age." He also 
addressed the annual alumni meeting of the Academy of Aeronautics 
in New Vork, 

Paul E. Garber, head curator and historian of the Air Museum, was 
honored at the Denver Conference of the National Aviation Education 
Council as the recipient of the National Frank G. Brewer Trophy. 
This award for outstanding sen-ice in aviation education was made by 
Jacqueline Cochran, president of the National Aeronautic Association, 

Mr. Garter represented the Museum at a number of aviation meet¬ 
ings during the year, including the Air Force Historical Association 
and the Honors Night banquet of the American Helicopter Society. 
He delivered 30 lectures during the year, including one at the U.S. 
Air Foma Academy. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN EXHIBITS 

The historic H ’Yin “Winnie Mae,” and U XR—i” airplanes were 

completely restored and preserved* the ^Phantom* and “Dell X-P 
wore renovated, and all have been placed on exhibition in the Aircraft 
Building. Also, a dozen famous engines and many other historic 
objects were restored, preserved, and placed on display. Xew methods 
of display and protection are being tested in this- new exhibit. 

REPAIR* PRESERVATION, AND RESTORATION 

The facilities for accomplishing proper restoration and preservation 
of the Museum’s aeronautical collections were improved considerably 
during the year. Utilizing one of the storage buildings at Silver 
Hill, Mi, the Museum can now undertake the extensive program of 
restoration and preservation in preparation for the new building. 

ASSISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The Air Museum continued its service to various Government de¬ 
partments during the year. Among these were the Department of 
Justice {in patent litigation), the Voice of America* the Department 
of the Air Force, and the Department of the Navy, 

PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES 

Through its information service, the Museum has handled thousands 
of requests during the year for technical, historical, and biographical 
information from publishers, authors, schools, colleges, research 
workers, students, and teachers. The historical research required for 
this service requires a substantial part of the time of the curatorial 
staff and assistants. 

REFERENCE MATERIAL AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Many useful and valuable additions to the reference files, photo¬ 
graphic files, And library of the Museum were received during the 
year. These records and documents are helpful to the Museum staff in 
providing information* authenticating data* and for liistoric&l 
research. 

The cooperation of the following persons and organizations in pro¬ 
viding tliis material is sincerely appreciated; 

Aebo Drain* A E^OTprtmnro Co,. Bethany Ofeln.: A aeries of S-x-lCT* photo¬ 
graphs ftftd brochures pertaining to the Aero Commander. 

Ala Foict Dstaetmest or THt An Force MVtfEUN, W rljfht-PattertOft Air Force 

Base, Ohio: Transfer of 15 reels of varjlns lengths of film on enrtY flight J 

Technical Report* (Armjh four hoses of duplicate report*. 

An Photooiapuio istj Cairfl^fl Sehvicx, ITSAF. Pentagon, Waalilngton, D.O.: 

40 photographs of different aviation subject* 
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Ain PnwrocitAMic Squaubo*, 1350th. Wrlgbt-Pattenon Air Force Base. Ohio: 

H3-mnL dim wpj of Ftoltfcftr T-2 eooifrto-OOflat flight, 1923L 
Akiwewb, Joiisf H. p Paradise. Pa,: "The Wise Story” Items: 3 howapupera, 
aouTenir booklet, and first-day coyer commemorating ItfJth tiunlrers&rj of 
John VTti^'s ilftit airmail flight (trim Lafayelte* Ind. 

AnilT Bauj-ntjc 31 issiie agency, Htintarllle, Ain.: Motion-picture film “No** 
Cone Vorjigem" 

Arwit Ohixasc* Command, Pentagon, Washington* B.C.: Motion -picture jQIhlb 
“L aunch of tho JnpEtor C BEptorer" and ' H Gnldi?d Missiles.” 

Motion PicrtHES, through A. V* Mattcqce: Hot ton'picture Him 
“lnortleal Niirlgtition.” 

Atiatjon Histobt Publication^ Concord, Calif.: Booh "U,fL Marin* Corps 
Alm-aft 1014-1355" William T, Larkins. 

Bcech AnuntArr Coiu\, Wichita, Kims.: New* release and 5 photographs with 
tlcs'-rlptlon ot the aircraft* — l&SO modeled 
Boa. Baxto E_, Caldwell*. N.J.: Postal card sent from Europe by Orville Wright 
to Miss Hoffimoh 

Beix Ahtrht p Coi. 3 r Q. Ml’Ijennan, WnsUla^to» F D.C.: 2 photographs of ♦‘X-fl 
Strike" m labile l»elti]^ launched! from B-20. 
ft ay I Sabo, Henry A,, Akron, Ohio: Documents relating to Professor Langley, 
BheesEp STWTJtr S., Sarasota, Fla,: letter received Sept, 1T P from Sydney K, 
Breese giving history of Freese Fenguin plus an S-x-10" drawing by a French 
Ace of the type of taxi trainer red In Franco during WWj, pins a 2-x -4" 
photograph of a biplane built by Breeae in 1G16 In which the first Lawrence 
ifr-eooled aluminum engine uras tested. 

Bbown, JxfciOfl Eenhewiole S,+ VSAF, Bedford, Mass*: Tapestry of Lindbergh 
and 'Spirit of St Lonla" 

Canadair Im., Montreal, Canada: S^dew drawings of Canadatr-OouTnlr MO, 
Canada I r CL-2S F and Cuaadalr CL-44. 

Ctst&A AtnufcAFT Co. F Wichita* Kaus.: 3 S-x-lD" printa of Ceuaa 310 being 
used for business fly Eng. 

Clark, Miss Rosamond, Haitimure, Md. ■ Booklet, Harvard-Boston Aero Meet, 
Aug. 2fl-Sept 4 f 1911 + official program. 

Cooke, Daxtd C.* Valley Stream, LL, N-Y.: Book, transport Planes that made 
History/” by David Cooke. 

Dfi^Sr revisit J„ Socohskt Aikckaft. Stratford, Confix 3 photographs of 
Sikorsky helicopters used in Korea and 1 photograph each of 1900 and 1010 
helicopters. 

Doak Ajeckait Co,, Tormneev Calif. : Photographs of Doak TZ-4DA VTOL 
aircraft 

Douglas Aircraft, Washington, D.O*: 7 photographs of a Douglas DC-3. 

1 h>i xijLah, Guohoe F„ Engineering Kokair, Hawthorne, Calif.: 3 l;72«alo 
engineering drawing of NorthropXPSfl and 11 20: 20 "Mow np. M 
Don, Bocnu Sikorskt Aikctliit OmflKDS, Stratford, Conn.: H photo* 

graplui, J ndTertlEcmerit proof, 2 lD-x-12" photos, 

Emue, Hi ok^e, nistorlan, NASA i Book, -The Impact of Air Power.** Emme. 
Falla. Neuson, Cosvair GTjumxi. Omcw. San Diego. Gallf + : rhoiograph« of 
the B-24, Bet Material m B-24, J^OO and 600, 

Fiat Atiatiox Dixtbio^; Tarlne + Italy: 00 photographs nf Fiat aircraft 
FVxtel* JoHa Martts, BaMmow; aid,: Motion picture film made by Martin 
Aircraft Co. of 7 models burrowed f mtn the National Air Museum. 
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Fra n RUN I^anruTE, Philadelphian Pa. : Photographs of Amelia Earknrt’* 
Lockheed Vega (cme in model of plane} ; 12 sound films Ji 3lnutLo Streams* 4 
(part at a series of 13 half-hour programs for tMueAtlonnl TY pi von by Lir. 
Lippi sd; of Cull Emi Radio), 

GfBfiuifp II. I M QantaS Eia^ikc Ajways, Ltd., Sydney, Au-drnEht, also F. EL 
Jlf naaiacusr: lt Tbc Aeronautical Work of Lawrence HargrafeT by T. C. Rough- 
ley, B.So., Bulletin 19, Technological Museum* Sydney, Australia, 

Grant* Da. Romtx, J el, Ssti Diego, OaUt : Negatives of photographs taken by 
N* K. Brown of Lincoln Eekcbey a round 1998-10 at Loup Reach, Calif. 

GjjfPoN, Milt Thompson PfiCnucrs Division Cleveland, Ohio: The Thomp¬ 
son Products Hubbell lithographs for 1941 captioned ''Hawn of Winga.” One 
set of twelve* 

Gkpuman AiacaATT Coar.p Bethpage* L.L, SLY*: Drawings, photographs, nod 
apeeiileu Linns of GruinJnuti Aircraft from the 1930 s to the present time. 

Hajiub Takogi, Editor, Tokyo, Japan: 14 photographs of Japanese aircraft 

ti Gx&sac ILr Noutu American Am at con. International Airport, Los An¬ 
geles Calif. : 1 booklet op the ‘X-HT and 20 picture* of the * i X-15 M and her 
miau l on. 

Hall, Com ok. O. M-. UBN, Office or IwroiuATtoir, Washington, DAT.: 2 tf-xlO" 1 
glossy prints of each of the following: L.S.3. TicrmdenotfEi (CY-14) nod 
other ships of the fighting fleet In ClUhi Atoll (l£-&-44). Platform of 
U.S,S. Pmmtvfomh (HR^S) completed for Ely's experiment January 20U; 
Ely taking off J*Cfifi4irflNJttJfr {1-13-11}* Ely landing on FcwKSfitfanto, front 
and aEd« vi*w (i-13-ii}. OSX Nog, 204131, osm 418 tto. 

Lam, Hevbt PuBmcATiONi^ New York, N,Y*: 2 photographs: Winners 
of the 1959 Powder Faff Derby, Sikorsky A/C Ser. No. XS02W+ operated by 
Ehho UUiora Lories, Ine. 

llEitFoan, V COO, Los Angles DepL of Airport*, Los Angeles. Calif*: Photo- 
graplis o£ Los Angles International Airport— (1} 1929* (2) 1959* showing 
development 

XIowa&ik, Jean nose, Assistant to Dlhectoe, Urucorras Council: Reference 
material on he! Sports, 

Tmmknscixck, W. T., Ryan AebonatitIqJA Co., San Diego, Calif-; Log books 
(copies) of the CnrtljjsNavy A-l find B4 (AH-i) aircraft. 

Julwgena Pmrip L., Burbank, Calif. : 1 3-Mew drawing 10-1-23” of Lockheed 
pings and other memorabilia pertaining to and assodnred with the life of 
XC-35, G photographs on 3-view drawing of XC-35, 5 photographs on &r)uw 
drawing of the Lockheed Yoga; 7 photographs of "X-T* Lockheed missile, 

JprrNZB, Jmetii F. s Orange; Calif: 32 photographs of aircraft 

Key, William G„ Whjaam G. Ear Associates, Washington, D.G.: "Contro¬ 
versy lu the Making, 1 ’* by William O. Key (Pegasus Supplement)* 

Kxabenshue, Mm + Rot A.: Collection of books, blueprints, photographs, dip¬ 
pings and other memorabilia pertaining to and associated with the life of 
Hoy A Knobeushue. 

Library or Coxa bees, Exchange and Out Dm hion: Photographs from 
Grover U. Loaning popery 

Lighten, R. L, Bell Helicopter Cose., Fort Wurth, Tex.: Rail XY-S Con¬ 
vert piano folder, 6rX-W photograph in color. 

Lins* Euwin A. p Binghamton* N.Y.: MlaoeUafioomt photographic prints. 

Lock well, Wabsek T. h Hr umh Hiucoi-TCst, Washington* D,C.: Photograph and 
reference material on the X-1S tilt-wing research aircraft. 

Lonqo. Eotumr B-* Tyler. Tex: "EtepehUd Pilot," by Joseph DoerHIngcr. 
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Lufthansa, Dj.-utscii*, Kiiltt, Germany: PlLOtogmiibti of Fokker F-2 and F-3 
a I remit as used by LufthaiLm. 

Masquers Coustt Historical SociRTTp Marquette. Micb.: Collection of early 
air line labels. baggage Stickers and tags, { Ift-om Dr. John X. Lowe collection.! 

Marti* Comfast. Baltimore, Mil.: Mot Ion-picture film, “Broject Vanguard** 
color-sound 28 minutes, 

Alex. Toronto, Ontario, Canada : 12 ctHmntmonitlfq covers {envelopes),, 
3 aviation magazines (192S-1920.} 

Mattes, SL A. + Stawuaho Oil Co. or California, San Francisco, OollL: 8 &*&- 
i“14" orlglmtis from which the following Standard OU Co. of California 
“Plane Fax” advertisement^ Show uses of aircraft were derived: "Specialists 
In Ragged Flying/' “Flylug the Yukon Air Trials for Black Gold,.Deliver¬ 

ing Groceries to the Sierra Crest*" i4 lJM Hours between bUJor*—No Kepalrs." 
“Planting Trout by Air into Cascade Lakes/* "BreaMlng Trail By Air for 
Alaska Train/ ,p “Flying LIfe-or-Death Missions in the High Sierra, w and 
“300-mlle Flight Wins $l t 000,tKK) Job.** 

McBorrWELL Attcurr St Louis, Mo.: 5 photographs of the XY^l Mi- 

copter; motion-picture film* “The Phantom/' color-sound IE minute*. 

McLeanah, Cok, S. 0,„ Washington, DC,: 2 photographs of M X-9 EtrLke M missile 
IwEng launched from B-29. 

Melott?, G.. or Flat, Aviation Division, Torlun, Italy: 11 blueprints (2 sets) 
and 13 photographs f7 F * x 9l£ #r i pertaining to the AVS^j ukpiuue. 

ilufujAX, Leh. Dallas, Texas: Book*. +l SotiUi] Barrier/ 1 "Flying Lor era, h "Every- 
man to His Post/* “Trans Pacific Flight,” "Wlne*mw the World/* "Fighter 
Pilot/ 1 “Air Offlcers Guide," Souadron Admin., "Air Warfare”; Popular Flying 
magazines. 

Morris, Kmifp Sri>BT3 Illostsateo: Famed color photograph of Istei making 
parachute Jump, 

Mueller, Miss Estes. Air Force Museum: 332 photographs. 20 negatives. 

Kavt, Depasthext 0? the, Washington. D.CU Buoeau or Aoio^Aunc*: 3-vtew 
and other drawings of 8 naval airplanes: Consolidated XY-l, Boeing 
PB-2, Curtiss R3C-1, and K3C^2. Curtiss FtJC-3, Martin MS-1, Huff Dalai uJ 
KN-2, FIlas EM-2; 13 drawings of early naval aircraft. LooIng-3, Bureau 
or Naval Wsajpo?.^ : 2 copies each log books for Navy Curtiss Flying Boat 
No. 0-1 and Wright Hydroaeroplane x 0l B-2. 

North Am ericas Aviation, AuTOKEMdn Division:, Downey* CallL: Motion-picture 
film, "Inerticul Navigation/' 

O'Dea, W. T rr DxkAnTMENT of Ae&ljnauticb. Science Museum, London, England: 
17 QK-X-9W' drawing^ 21 Photograph* Vickers Vl.u y cockpit 

and control* 2 2!4-x-^%" F drawings of Vickers Vimy cockpit, 

O'Heah, W, Utfirtn Al&linlh, Chicago* III. : 4 photographs of United 
Airlines mnLutenance tause at San Francisco. Calif. 

Pa as i s ii. Wathi W t , Washington, D.C.: 3 hound vq] nines of American Aviation 
and 1 American Aviation Dally. 

Post Office Departwetit: Copies of tests pertaining to the first balloon airmail 
In the U.S.A, authorized by the Post Office Department and curried In the 
John Wise balloon “Jupiter" In 1839. 

Hicie^ 0. E. + Odell Nebr.: 11 nuwspnpcr clippings and 1 reprint of Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of May 22,1P27. 

Rom nson, Bill, Cg&ssa Ante haft Cm, Wichita, Eaus r : 3 prlnta of 

Cessna 310 being used for business flying. 

Sheaftesl Mbs. Dasje^ Wnyue. Fa , : Photographs, framed pictures, hooks, 
pamphlet* and other graphic or text Item* 
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ArarnjiiT. strfitfor^, Conn.: 2 photographs of C. L Mon1(, pilot of 
Sikorsky XM; photographs of Sikorsky^ Hr-3iJ, ilortlD Johnsons ‘'Ofla’fi 
Ark"* and Ai Splrlt of South Africa' 1 ; 2 photographs s" x 10” of Sikorsky 
IlSS-2 helicopter. 

Standard On* Ca. flu Fmntljwj, CallE s 7 proofs of "Plane Fax" advertisement^ 
showing usos Of aircraft. 

Stephenson, Eobeut K p Lincoln, N*du%: Photograph! and negative* of the 
Nathaniel Dowell collection* 

Stsuckixk, Mekvin K. p DiflECTOB op Avunox Education. Ellington Air Force 
Base, Texas: Complete set of textbooks used In GJlP* cadet training program. 

SmOME, BOWS* !>., Wes > I AC Cost., Los Angeles* Calif,: Control line model of 
P-3S haring a Moot wlogspan. and equJpped with 2 gasoline englnon. 

SotoHiim, William IX, Davis + Fa&sop& A flraanmam. lsc. t New York. N.Y.: 
4 brochures fliustiated in color, describing the Piper line of aircraft, and 18 
8-x-lO" glossy photographs. 

Stuart. O, G* B., Hasting* Sussex, England: Air Britain Digest, unbound copies 
dating back to eft rll&st issues. 

fltrrtnfiw, Wendell, K.. Beech AIMUJT Corf.. WU-hlta* Kana.: 11 photographs 
and G 3-tlAtf drawings of 1000 aircraft. 

Syyebson. J. Mn, NoftTH Amehcax Aviation. Iwfl-, Downey, Calif.: 9 view* 
{photographs) of tho North American "’X-IO/' and A news release. 

Too A YLaxno&ane, Tokyo, Japan : 28 photographs of aircraft. 

TBCfto Chau bee or Co^MtncE. North Truro. Mass.: Scrapbook of trots of German 
gUdera made at Cora Hill „ M a^ T 192S. 

tJHTTO Airliner Chicago, Hi.: 4 S^X-lO" ptoobxgmpK 2 of the Unk Electronic 
jet Engine Simulator (drat used by United Airlines), and 2 Of the United 
Airline* DO-fl Jet MalnlEner; 2 photngrapha of Lftlrd Swallow aircraft. 

I'.S. Naval PHOTHttAPRin Cente*, Naval Air Station. Anacostla, D.C.: 12 photo¬ 
graphs of A/O curriers operations, 2 photographs of balloon carriers opera¬ 
tions* 1 photograph of R ID operating office. 

U.S. Natal Research Laboratory, Washington, D.CX: Photographs of Vanguard, 
chart of course and related photographs 

VAnirET* EL A.. Hepabtuent op tue Navy, Washington, D.C.: Drawings of early 
naval aircraft* 

Watos. Lt. Col James U USAF. Washington* D.C.: 14 fl-x-lO" glossy phott^ 
graphs of parachutes being used to lower cargo and to reduce landing roll 
of aircraft 

TV DLLs, Faei T™ Pratt A Whitney AmcitAnv East Hartford. Conn.: Pratt A 
Whitney JT3D Turbo Fan data, S-i-10" photograph (cutaway view), Pratt 
& Whitney booklet, “IPs a Smaller World/* Aviation Week reprint of 

January 2 &p l^K®* 

WcttinO, D& Glar* OLso. Norway: Photographs of Norge and Trlggvl Gran and 
Rofl Id Am undtfen. 

ACCESSIONS 

Additions to the National Aeronautical Collections received and 
recorded during the fiscal year liKSO totaled 287 specimens in 90 
sei]jarate accessions, as listed below. Those from the Government 
departments are entered as transfers 5 others were received as gifts. 

Aeeo Dzsiok & Exnnwno Ca. Bethany, Oltla.: Scale mndel of "Aero Com- 
rounder” L-2S, with color scheme the same its that of President Elsenhower's 
personal plane- {NA.M. 1104.) 
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A[« FORCE, DZPABTUEST w THE, Washington, D,C, UlTOCgh JtTAX itJWTADTIOAI. 

Co.: Rjnn X-33 “Vertijct" airplane, first Jtt-powervd vertical takeoff air- 
emft to demonstrate transition from horizontal to vertical flight and return 
to luri until flight configuration, IN.A.M. 106T + > DArtON PnocuiizirEKT 
District, Wrtgbt-Patteruon Air Force Rase. Ohio; 1 experimental twin-Jet 
turboprop englna, YT—JO-A-d, complete with gear hoie**, contra rotating 
propellers, And additional duplicate assemblies, (N.AAL 113^1. > 4 tii 
WEATJIL& <ifioup + HuJtljind. Mdri Weather maps and charts used In briefing 
diffht crew for Vice President Nison's flight to Moscow, 2ulj 1GI50* iV.A.M. 
1WJC> Am 3 \>ice Museum, WrlKht-Pfltterafin Air Force Ohio: 25 

aircraft engines (N.A.M. 3OSS), complete rocket assembly for Y-2 German 
guided mlasik, Including combustion chamber and propulsion unit (RA.iL 
10B2) P 0 turbojet and one turboprop engines (NAM, 1133). Ata Foacn 
Mi^Ki -.r H Fairborn, Mich.: Lockheed "Siriiaa” monoplane, KIt-211. formerly 
owned and ti*ed by Charley A. and Anne Morrow Lindbergh En their historic 
trip to the Orient and for their Allan tier surrey flight, (N.A.M. 106&) 
Orrtci or the SsciWTjJnr p Washington, D.C.: a static test specimen of an 
Atlas ICDM, rajmbla of Intercontinental range und from which the firnt 
bHHukuz-t from si-nce was made by President Elsenhower. Tt wltl be the 
vehicle used to launch the Mercury Man in a yjutee Capsule* (NAAf H42.) 
Wamntn Rories Aeb Fooie Ba&ic, Georgia: Complete E-fl radar fin-eosuml 
system as used on F-flrt'u and F-94X (N.A-M, URL) Park Rusot Depot* 

iEtlnnls; Collection 4«f World War II specimens collected by order of General 
H. EL Arnold, tSAF (recorded Id National Air iltLsefun Annual Report of 
JM»K IN-A.M 1144 ) 

AucxA^nEs, Roi-anei K., Watervtlet, N.T.: Loan of 3 famous World War I 
combat nIreraft models-the DeHnvlIEand DiA f Ansoldb SYA t and the Son- 
w| Eh Triplane, j N.A.M, U3L) 

Alkeaea sa, W. W% Grand Rapids, Mteh.: Scale model of the Snlmson 2-A2 
reconnaissance bomher used by American Force* during World War I, The 
aircraft 1 b of French design a nd ecnfftmcttou. f NAM 111 ft, > 

AiiKhu;.^ Belimmteb ^ocrrrr, Now York, N.Y,: Felnberg Memorial 

Award which Is presented annually to the outstanding helicopter pilot of 
the year." (N.A.M. 1129.) 

AitMTp DgFAKTUtHT of the, BaLlIbtici Misstth Aqetct, Huntsville, Ala.: 2 ccin- 
pl»?te Uf^snstninlng apace capsule and cradles hied In the ■ , Able-Haker M e^ 
pertinent (NA.M. 1122.) OaonA^cE, IVashington, D.G.: Set of 11 1:24 
acele muileltj of C.9. A n»y rochet m balks. i S.&M. 31,34 L ) 

Dkacuct. HfrrnT, Fan Curios, Calif.: Silver lortn* eii|> trophj wan r.iacoLn 
neftchfy *t the International Avlatloa Meet held In Chics#?, Anrrist 12-M 
IflU. ]]30.) 

Bell Anc^n- Cwu^aATios. Bufffllrt, flr.T,; 1:16 maI* model of the Bel] 3f-14 
Jet-iK»were<! TTOI*. (N,JLM. HIT.) 

Beu, liEUMira CoRTOftATBjr, Tort Worth, Tex,: Model of the Bell XV-3 Con- 
Tertlplime *hieb embodies the b«t futures of the helleoptee and flxed wlne 
alrmtfL (N,A.M, 109T.) 

FWesrcs S„ Jk, Woonsocket, R.I.; Loi.rt«d cuglno of tcry ti»Tqi» 
t es combining fo;ctur^ of both the 2- and d-eyele operating principles In 
1110) * alri<XWled V ’ tm * agln '' deirtsnwl bj- Victor Irfughoed, tX.A,SL 

Eoktso AisrLiHE co„ Beattie, Wftsh,: 1 fT2 seale model of the Boeing B-29 
l,niila (.flj- irbleh ilFrjippd the first atomic boeib os Acxnst 6 l&lfi tN A 11 
3107.): model of the Booing Model 707 ulrmft sm|«I i m, representing the 
first Jet transport of L.S, maoufartere to enter airline eerrlce (X.A.M. 1090). 
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Uhjltity Ihteehatioxal AiEWAfti, Dallas, Tex.: 14 equlscalc models of aLrer&fi 
used by BraniCT Airways sinee the beginning of their operation (\' .A M 
1140) ; 1 AE scale model of the Doughm DC-TC Airliner, designed for long-range 
and nveroceu dying {N.A.M. JC&I). 

Baiuht, Mfe ah it llrtiA Rot 1>. p Washington* D,C: 1 complete iUhult- service set¬ 
ting from the Graf Zeppelin, Including 10 pieces of sterling silverware nod 10 
pieces of Bavarian china. (N-A.il. 1064) 

Bwhit^ E, E p Honolulu, HuwaLi: Flyer's helmet worn by donor In flight from 
Oakland, CaUL, to Mokikul, Da wall, July 14-15, 1927- (N-A.il, 1123,) 

Capital Airlines, Washington, D.C,: l :48 scale model of Capital Airlines 1 " Vis¬ 
count/' Ekit opcratlonsd turboprop airliner in the IL3. (NJLAL idbo.) 

Cabeuthebs, AlJii. Jon>, Patu-ietEiL, Califs; fjiqje leather- and cloth-bound scrap¬ 
book of early aviation items on ballooning mostly l&tli and early lOth century, 
(NjLM. 1130.) 

Cessna Aiklla ft Co. p Wichita, Runs.; Scale model of Cea»rm L-19 Army Unison 
plane. (W a m 1070.) 

Gqobbav, JAoquHJHr, New York, X.I.: 2 trophies marking some of the high 
points in the distinguished career of this outstanding avlatrlr—one from the 
Air Force Association USM3> for dUtingnlilied aerrlce: the other, the Vincent 
lleudlx Trophy for the speed race from the West Coast to Cleveland (1933). 
(N.AAI. 1094.) 

CoMAia, Division or General Dynamics CoaposATioir, San Diego, Calif.: 1:48 
scale model of the all-Jet Oonmlr 880 airliner. (N.A.M. 1109.) 

Caowweju JAum O. R. h New York* N.Y. : Portraits in all of World War 1 
aviators, liaj. Lufbery h CftpL Duellin, and l*t. Flauhaire, painted by the 
eminent French artist. Henri Furre. (N.AAI, 1050.) 

Davis, Mas. Aalknj^ Cleveland,, Ohio: 2 aviation trophies from donor, 1 a loving 
cup given by the National Intercollegiate Flying Association and the other 
the Cessna Trophy for Erst arrival In the AJhWomen Transcontinental Air 
Race, 1051. (X.A.M. 1003.) 

Demiq£ p IL E. b Washington, DAX: Italian altimeter with apeciai barometric 
pressure And temperature feed-in corrective attachments, (N.A.M. 1187.) 

Doolittle, Gen. J Alias II. p Los Angeles, Calif.: 59 medals, awards, eertiSealed, 
membership cards* ete^ from the peramai collection of the donor. (N+AAL 
1082 .) 

Docglaei AincuArr Go* ItfCL, Washington, D.CU Model of the Douglas DCWJ 
turbojet-poiveryd transport. (NJlU* 1099.) 

DowtflffO, Mas. Far:mattcE. B.* Kinderhook, N.Y.: Flight clothing, Conrittilig of 
leather coat and 3 helmets worn by the late Roar Adin. J. Lansing CnELnn 
(died 1B5®)* who learned to fly at the Glenn D. Curtiss School la 1911* com¬ 
manded Naval Sight operations In Europe during World War I, served with 
distinction In World War II. and retired In 1948. (N.A.M. 10541} 

Eck ot, llotMA^ A.„ Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: A '‘Kingston' 1 carburetor from h 
Roberts' .aviation engine, need by the donor Jn 1911 on his flying boat. {XJLM- 
1073.) 

Eremin, E, <1. Clifton, NX: An X strut from girder of "SbeaaiidOAir and a 
piece of fabric from gas celt. (NA_1L 1065-) 

Flehuto, Wn i T AM N. p Passnie* NX X Model, lllfi size, of the Aerial Experiment 
AaiiodaUou (Curtis*) "June Bug " winner of the Scientific American Trophy 
July 12, 1903. (N.A.M. 11G&} 

French Emeu shy. Washington, D.C.: 0 French Government medals, duplicate* 
of those awarded to member* of the Lafayette Eacadrllle. (NAIL 11LL> 
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ax ititra, Paul E.„ Washington, D.C.: 1010 edEtl^b of Trowbridge's narrative poem 
Al Darius Qrem and ITylug Machine" anil l£74 edition of Jules Verne's 
prophetic science fiction “From the Earth to the Moon" (N.A.IL 1073); 
ettntemporary color print of nenson’s “Ariel 1 ' 1 shown taking off from tower 
on the plains of Hindustan (NAAL 1003} ; scale reproductions of 2 early 
aircraft deviled by Sir George Cayley, hm glider kite and bis aerieL top. 
(N .A.M, 1073.} 

GuJftf L. Martin Co, h Baltimore, Md-: £ 1: 4S scale models of the E57E and 
the B2fl ^Flnk-BEiir" (NJLM* 1105); models of significant early Martin 
airplanes—tbe MB-1 bomber used during the Virginia Gapes bombing testa 
and the Mail Express, a development of ihc homb^r intended for carrying 
U-S. mail during the early part of the Air Mail fk'rviee, (N\A,M. 1133.) 

Goodaro, Mbs. Robert, Worcester* Mass.: Loose-leaf album of photographs of 
Dr. Robert Goddard ami bis experiments from 1015 to 1&4A (X.A.M. 10T2.) 

Goon, Dm Waltee A. and William. BatheBda, Md. : A gaiiolfiifreugtoed radio- 
controlled model airplanes designed, built, and flown by the donorst it Is 
one of the first auweiisfal examples of this typo of sport aircraft, and was 
winner of the radio-controlled flight event a in the U.S. National Model 
Airplane meets for lflGB, 1039, 1M0, and 1947. (KUX 3141.) 

Goodyear Aircraft Cowva.vtiox, Wnablngtcm, B.O.: Model of Goodyear Airship 
2PG-2W, cut away lo show large radar antenna enclosed In the bag. {NJlIL 

1070.) 

iiAirrwig’K, Herbert, Marietta, Gu.; Model of Curtiss JN—ID World War 1 train¬ 
ing plane, (NAAC. 1103.) 

Hawker ArnciArr Iamiteb, Surrey, England: Model 1:10 size of the Hawker 
Hurricane fighter fa mum* for Its performance la World War II, particularly 
la the “Hattie of Britain," (N.AAL HOfl.) 

HnJfHLteic, Albert S., Fort Ashby* Vu : Trophy awarded to donor by Municipal 
Engineers of the City of New York for Aeroplane General Efficiency Test 
{NA.iL 10S5.) 

Hiller Aircraft CoaroaATios, Palo Alto, Calif.: Scale model of the HU ter 
helicopter. Model 12E* with agricultural Hpray equipment mnnnfactiircd by 
Agraveaeo. (ISLAM. 1125.) 

Isrrrr cTE of Ambon aUTIOAL Sciencea, New York, N.T.: Group of specimens In- 
eluding ft aircraft models—1 of the “Akron": an aileron; an Barbara loving 
cup; and 1 propeller. (NjLiL 1118.) 

IflTEL, J. A, Orange, Mass.: "Skydirer 11 ft|iort parachute designed end used by 
donor lit several parachute jumping competitions* both national and Inter¬ 
national. (NAM. 10fi&) 

Johnson, Harkt, Jclius, & Louis, Coral Gables, Fla,: Seale model of Johnson 
Monoplane (IPII) which Incorporated a number of unusual features - also a 
trophy cop awarded to the donors in 1012 by the Terre Haute Boosters 
(NJLH. 1057.) 

Latat, Ftcux, HfilnfleM, NX: Message pooch drom^ed by MaJ. n, A Dargno 
at Tacopilla* Chile, during C.S. Army Pan American goodwill flight nround 
South America. (NAAL 1058,) 

Lockheed Aircraft Coocohation. Burbank. Calif.: 5 models historically signlfi* 
rant, dufflgned and built by Lockheed. (NAM, 1121,) 

M£i>Ahts5. M.u, Or*. J. fL, Huntsville, Ala.: Original letter and envelope curried 
In the recovered uosa cone on Its historic Bight, August £, 1057. (N\A.M. 

1000 .) 

National Aviation Club, Washington, DAL: Approximately A400 volumes of 
historically aignlfirant aviation books covering tbe field from the year 1700 
to tbs present (NAM. 1143,) 
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Navt, DrrAjrriic^r or the, Washington. B-0«! Curtiss P-40 fighter aircraft of 
World War II face {NAM. 1077). Ruskmi of Surra, Washington, D.C.: 
Dummy Replug I tnls&EIe (NAM. 1097 j ; linger Darby, I h a.; Allison rj-71— 
A—i turbojet engine, one of the first of this feeries tested operationally 
(NJlM* 1124), Dubzau or Weapons, Washington, D.C.; MacDonoeU FH-I 
■ThanEom'' currler-ha*&4 turbojet* power oil single-seat carrier lighter (NAM. 
1002) : model of the USX airship "Akron" constructed 1: SO ftiEL *1*0 (NAM. 
H£9)+ Naval Aib Matebiel Certo, Philadelphia, Pa.: Antlexpostirfc suit* 
ejection boat catapult, lap belt, 2 regulators, helmet, procure suit, and 2 wing 
structures (XAAL 111S). Tzciinecal Data Division, Washington, B.C.; 
2 arresting hooks from carrier-borne aircraft, one from an F^B \ ought 
' i CnKULil(ir H and the other from au F4D-I Dougins "Skyray” (NAM. 10^)^ 

Ntvtlf, ftOEi^ht S. + Denver* Colo.: Model of a ElerloL PeaKuLn^ inonoplan# 
trainer used during World War I for the training of [iUolh, Including the 
members of the famed Lafayette F-scadrllla. (N.A-M. IG9&) 

Ktwccua, CiiAtEj.s J. H Trappe, MtL: Model* of historically famaiu ulr vehicles, 
including the Fokker DR-1, Fofeker T-£ (F-IV), and the balloon* by Moat- 
gold nr Brothers, Prof. Charles Wise, and John Wise. (N.A.M. 1120.) 

Newest Thomas A, Crhana, RL ; Aircraft telegraph Transmitting set and 
fdnglo-blade propeller. (NAM. 1069 .} 

New Mexico National Guabu, Albuquerque, N. Me*-: Japanese World War 
II airplane, Kakajlina KL 43-2 (Oflcar II) Army fighter, a development of 
the famed Zero fighter. (NAJM. 10S6.) 

No&o aviation, France: Scale model of the Nerd “Griffon 11" aircraft used 
by MaJ. Andre Turat who became Elrst pilot In the world to ricecd rnfteh 2 
In a ramjet-powered aircraft, thus winning the Harmon Trophy for 1S>59. 
(NAIL 1093,) 

Paue, Geoeue A., Jh., Reynoldsburg. Ohio: Model of Heinrich monoplane, winner 
of efficiency test Municipal Engineers of New Turk, November 7 P 1914; also 
half blade from propeller of Curtins 11-16 ifc BEg Fiah/ 1 < N-A r lL 1071.) 

Pan Amiran Wobhi Airways StsteM, Inc. f New York, XA\- 2 models of 
historically significant aircraft—The Itokfcer F-7/3M and the Consolidated 
-'Commodoru' Flying Boat (NA^I. 1128.) 

PoBmouzsz Gotxsjtueht: 1: 10 scale model of * p gnnin Crna" place which mode 
first flight across rbo South Atlantic in 1922, flown by Portuguese Nnvy pilot* 
Cabral and Conti nho. {JLA.M, 1113-) 

PaiNiTE,, fiamnoK, II, OM Wesibury h N.Y.t American flag given to the Ioifnjette 
Eseadtille by Presldon t W| Ison, (N-A.M. 1115. ) 

Republic Aviation Compokatio.v, Farmluydale, N.Y.: Model of the Republic 
F-1(K> “TbunderehSer' flghter-bomber which hn* been described by the HSAF 
as i+ The world’s mont powerful one-man airplane." (NA M. 1074.) 

Rtan, J, J„ c/o Eric Wood, New York, ELY-: Fulton AlrpfrlMnn Model FA-3„ the 
first certificated vehicle to Incorporate the deniable features of both the 
airplane and the notomoblle. (N.A^I. 108D.) 

Scaehjtt, Dante, GilnHTfHe + Fla.: 1 black leather folder containing Pilot 1 * 
Identifier it on Card #10 and Transport Pilot Rating #IO fanned tu 1627: 
Meehanic's Identification Card #10 and Mechanic's License #10 l«ned In 
1027, (N.A.M. 1132.) 

Sum, Oil Co., Xew York f N.Y.: 1^9 thnn UfersUe bronra bust of GcUh James 
H. Dooflttlo sculptured by Mme. Su^nnne Sllvereruya. JNAM. 1034,) 

SHce^lAnzB, Pztee, Baldwin, N,Y.: 1; Ifl-slsce adtte model of Heinrich Brothers' 
first airplane (1910), given by dnnor t builder of the model, and winner of 
a content held among the students of Baldwin High SchooL (N.A-M. HZT,} 
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Emitter AJLtr^Arr e Dmsion or United AmrE-urr C-Q&POMTfOff, Stratford, 
C*iEin.^ Model of the Sikorsky V3--3D0 helicopter, the Ural uncoessfnl US.- 
trtUlt bcl [copter. (N. A M. 1101. > 

Smuoris. Mbh. Olivet^ Denver, Colo+: Original letter from Orville Wright 
(N.A-M- IM) 

SPittTBBOmcBv [>'C,, Washington* HO.; Eariy experimental model of ground 
cash ion vehicle at paid e of carry lagonn person, (X A m b 1 itrX) 

Srt AJif, Cr O. B, t Sussex, England: A collection of approximately 30,000 air* 
craft photograph* covering In scope all the countries of die world in which 
aircraft are manufactured* (NAM. 1061,) 

Taylor, Mb- ^n Mns. RensEU, Sa, El Pni*o, Te^: Email American dug curried 
on the Wright Brother*' airplane of 11)01 at Huffman's Prairie, near Dayton. 
(N-A-M, lOISU 

Tis verr, Dajtjke, Lsfcewood h Ohio: 3 1:16 acale models—*a CurtLns R30-I, n Nleu- 
port IX and a Sojuvlfb 11 Camel 11 —purchased from l>ftnlel Tracy (N.A.1L 
1300) : l: Iff flcale model of the Carti^ Nary Kscer. the R2C-1, winner of the 
mil tier Trophy of lhfl3 r atse purchased (NlH 1055). 

\ icKKHB-AnMBTEOTfn. JAwtckd, London, England: 1: Id grata model of the 
famous Snpermflritie "EpJtfln> + ” backbone of the Royal Air Force In the 
"Battle of Britain.' 1 (N~ A.M. mi) 

Wex-Maq CoitL'OBJLTioN,, Ena Angel e**, CaUf.: CeiimmreUtl plastic 1:12 scale 
model of Hiller "Flying Platform" with special paint job done at Wfcn-Mae 
plant. (X.A.IL 1091.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pump S. Hopeina, Director. 

Dr, Leqxahb Carmichael, 

Secretary % Smithsonian Institution, 



Report on the National Zoological Park 

Sin: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ended June 
30* 1960: 

GIFTS 

The past year was outstanding as far as gifts from foreign govern¬ 
ments were concerned. In November the French community of Afri¬ 
can Republics presented President Eisenhower with H Bzimbo,” a baby 
African elephant, which arrived in Washington after having been 
flown from the Brazzaville Zoo to the Vincennes Zoo in Faria and 
then across tlm Atlantic, The formal presentation was made on the 
White House lawn on October 12 by Dr, Jean Riujard, associate 
director of the Vincennes Zoo* 

President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia presented two of the rare 
Dorcas gazelles to Mrs. John Eisenhower when she accompanied 
the President on his tour of Europe and North Africa in 1959* Hav¬ 
ing successfully passed through the required quarantine m Europe 
and again in New Jersey, these beautiful little antelopes arrived at 
the National Zoological Park on June 30, I960, 

The National Zoological Park has long been famous for breeding 
pygmy hippopotamuses* The sire* known ns “Billy,” died in 
October 1955, and efforts to replace him met with no success. It was 
therefore with particular appreciation that the Zoo accepted the 
offer of President William V* S. Tubman of Liberia to donate a male 
pygmy hippo of breeding age, Senior Keeper Charles W. Thomas 
was sent to Monrovia to accompany the animal on its journey to the 
States, The formal presentation of the hippo, named “Totota ,t after 
President Tubman's country estate, was made on February 5 by the 
Liberian Charge d*Affaires Francis A. Dennis and accepted on Irchmlf 
of the Smithsonian Institution by Dr. Remington Kellogg* 

The arrival of an Indian rhinoceros in a zoo is always a very special 
event. Since iho death of “Gundn" in January 1959, after nearly 20 
years here, the National Zoological Park bad been without an example 
of these grv&t, armor-plated beasts. Early in 1959 the Forestry 
Service of Assam wrote to say that they had captured a rhinoceros 
for the National Zoo and were presenting it with the understanding 
that the Zoo would furnish transportation* The animal was young 
and barely weaned, and It was thought advisable to keep it in a 
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corral in Gah&ati, where it lived for nearly a year. It was then 
brought by truck from Assam to the Alipore Zoo in Calcutta, and 
J. Lear Grimmer, Associate Director of the National Zoological Park, 
flew out to accompany it to ’Washington. He spent a month in India, 
supervising die cniting of the rhinoceros and getting acquainted with 
it, even spending several nights in the Zoo, so that “Tamm* would be¬ 
come thoroughly accustomed to him. They arrived in Washington 
on May 25, and it T&ruir by that time tipped the scales at 2,000 
pounds- 

In addition to the rhinoceros, the Seaboard and Western plane 
that flew it to Washington carried the following animals which Mr. 
Grimmer had acquired as gifts, purchases, or exchanges: 

1 spoEtGil leopard 31 lesser rlnp-nerkcd para keel* 

1 Mack leopard 5 da rtora or aunke birds 

5 Ifc&fer pandus ^ black-Lucked kali 

1 Laugtir 12 cmtrnld-wlngcd tree dove# 

12 blossom-head pnnikvcts ft yellow monitors 

2 irriijr horabiUs I water mooitor 

2 Bhutan or graj pcaeock pI^onHanLs 2 pythons 

10 cotton toflle, 5 wolf snakes 

3 grosjter rin^neckcil pnrnkeefcs 

The National Zoological Park acknowledges not only die generosity 
of the Forestry Service of Assam but also tit© cooperation of It. K. 
Lnliiri, director of the Alipore Zoo f and Gordon Mattison, American 
consul general in Calcutta, both of whom were most helpful in mak¬ 
ing arra tigemen Is. 

Mrs. Grimmer ; who accompanied her husband to India, was given a 
young leopard by Maj. Aubrey N. Weinman, director of the Zoo in 
Colombo, Ceylon, which she lias recently presented to the National 
Zoo. 

Dr. Robert E. Ivunta, stationed in Taiwan, continued to send rare 
and interesting specimens. 

The Washington Post sent two newspaper carrier boys, winners of 
a “Junior Diplomat” contest, on a trip to Australia. While they were 
there, Sir Edward Ilullstrom, president of the Taronga Park Trust, 
Sydney, gave them a pair of tree kangaroos for the National Zoological 
Park. The day after the kangaroos arrived in Washington, a very 
small young was noticed in the pouch. It is now half grown, and the 
trio make a most attractive exhibit. 

The ILS. Coast and Geodetic Survey sent nn expedition to little- 
known Swan Island, off the coast of Honduras, and collected for the 
National Zoological Park 7 Swan Island iguanas, 2 Nelson’s Anolis, 
3 Sceloporusspiny lizards, and a Nelson’s gecko. 

Ralph S. Scott, Washington big-game hunter, captured a baby tiger 
while on a trip to India last year. A contest was held to name it {win- 
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mng entry: Mighty Mo), and it was exhibited in various branches of 
a restaurant chain before being formally presented to the Zoo by J. 
Willard Marriott, Sr. Mr, Marriott also gave the Zoo its first audio 
device, a magnetic tape repeater sound ay stem which at the press of a 
button recites the story of the young Bengal tiger. 

James D. Kennedy, American administration personnel adviser to 
the Indonesian National Police, stationed in Djakarta, Java, sent a line 
young cassowary. Ho later secured another one for the Zoo as a gift 
from his friend Police Colonel Mohamad Jasin, chief of the Indo¬ 
nesian Police Mobile Brigade, who wished to express his appreciation 
for the training he had received at Quant ieo, T? a. Both birds are im¬ 
mature and are valuable additions to the collection. 

Robert F. Kennedy gave a young female Californian sea-lion which 
had been sent to his children as a Christmas present and had been 
living in their sw imming pool. 

The list of benefactors of the National Zoological Park is a long one, 
and the following record of gifts received during 1950-t>o mentions 
only those of unusual interest: 

Berger. Paul. Berwyn Heights. Md, Javan macaque. 

Black welder, Frank* Washington, D.C,. scarlet kin; snake- 
Brcwcr. Charles F„ Falla Church. Vg., white-breasted toucan. 

Call, Chrl J., Silver Spring. Mil., pectoral sandpiper. 

Cobb, Dr. S., Boston, Miim., 4 albatrosses. 

Crawford.Cecil C., Washington, D.C,Body Amherst's pheasant. 

Davis, 31/Sgt. Date K- r Alhambra. Calif., tort parakeet 

DePrttO, Mario, fJingle? Park. MlL. tiarrow-miiUtluMl toad, 23 tree frogs (3 
cles of Ilyin), kina make, scarlet snake, 2 cotummcmih moccasins, rod-bellied 
water snake, 4 black racers, 7 brown water snakes, 2 southern banded water 
snakes, mod snake, 4 green sunkes, chicken snake (ffJapBe), £ chicken snakes 
{Deirockclpr). 21 spodefoot toads* 4 American tends, 3 bullfrog*, ring-necked 
snake, 2mod turtles, box turtle, 62 newts, 

I levari*. Capt Dloulsios T., Washington, D.C, Javan macaque. 

Ereekuon. Mrs. Lucy, Arlington, Va„ coallmnndl, 

FI seller, Mrs. Mllia, Washington, D.C„ ocelot. 

Fmh and Wltdlife Service, Boot libs y Harbor, Blaine, ft double-crested cormo- 
r 1 nm_ e gulls, 2 harbor seals. In cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice W. Wldnma, senior keeper at the National Zoological Park, collected nt 
Kent Island. Eastern Shore, Bid-, ft btiffloheadF, 4 black ducks, 3 pintails, 2 ring- 
necked ducks, 6 whistling swans; at Mill# Island, Salisbury. Md., 4 American 
egrets. 4 Louisiana herons, 2 glossy ibises, 3 great white herons; and at Wash¬ 
ington* N.C-, 3 royal terns, 4 gray pci lea an. 

Garret, Col. E. IV*. Fort Leavenworth. Rons,, ntght tnonkey. 

Gray, Steven and I-oralnc* Itethcsda, Bid, black-nnd-red tamo rim 
Hanson, Charles, Port Clinton, Ohio, niaasswmgo. for snake. 

Harris, Lester E., Takotnn Park. Md, f 14 timber rattlesnakes, hog-nosed snake, 
lfarrlHon. Alien M„ bon constrictor. 

Howes, MIm Elisabeth, Washington. D C., 2 white-throated capuchins. 

Isaac, Mrs. Lee, Arlington, V*„ Formosan macaque, 

Joy, J. E., St. Angelo, Texas, 5 diamond-hack rattlesnakes, prolrl* rattlesnake 
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KoJtlako, Mrs. Frances M FI Falls Church, Yu., yellow-naped pairnk 
KUJILX, Dr + Robert F_, Taipe!, Taiwan* 2 pangolin*, 2 FnnuuoaG ferret badgers, 
2 Fc^riijiwuia masked cItcEs* 3 Formosa ei ^hmt fly I fig squirrels, 9 snorkel vipers. 
12 FormosaJi cobras, Pallas's seu eagle. 

Letner, G«rge* Washington, D.C., SeacerJes, peach-faced lovebird. 

Munm, Ci i-hj r^e, Calcutta^ Indta, 2 sloth hears, 
q I>at v1l 9 4 Baltimore Mc3 1F monk^. 

!'aimer, Harold C.. Atlanta, Cn rh 2 Australian Mack snakes. tiger ?nak^ brown 
sns.ka, Ansirattan copperhead, 4 canet pythons. Australian monitor. 

Pera, Miss Louise, Hell era villa, Pa*, hill rnyunlL 

Royal Zoolofflcfll Society, Amsterdam* Holland, ff JEnropeau cormoranta, 

Salarmm, Aaron, Alexandria, Ya. p blno-fronted parroL 

Senior John, Washington, D.CL, 9 llueolated parrot, 14 eockntiela. 

Schmidt's Pet Shop. Washington, D.C^ 12 jewel nub**, 38 “Jack Dempseyk 11 
Thomas, Ch arles, Washington. D,G, 2 European gold [Inches. 4 European bulb 
Anchi'K.4 nlhte^colored jnncos p mockingbird. 

Tuck. Robert, Jr, Point of Rocks, Md.. Caban ground baft. 

Xantotkp William, Jr, Washington, UO, pygmy rattlesnake, mangrwe water 
snake, 

PURCHASES 

Among important purchases af the vear were a mailed wolf from 
Argent in ei and a pair of black leopards. The collection of birds of 
prey was augmented by the receipt of a white-breasted Philippine sea 
eagle, black eagle, red-footed, falcon, Lamm falcon, bearded vulture 
or lummcrgey er, and two imperial eagles. Ot her p urchases of interest 
were as follows: 


2 pottos 
2 bush babies 

2 iritis 

3 langur monkeys 
African pangolin 

2 fennees 

3 jackals 

2 yaks 

3 wiratmnwi 

2 McBride's btj:st:trc1p 
2 starlings 

2 tcmrncous 
12 why dabs 

3 Indian pygmy tenia 
3 red-breasted geese 
2 Tokay goekos 

2 rlnginltod genets 


2 white-faced mongooses 

2 Eur]]|jis 

4 crested rats 
black genet 

3 byrair 

3 California sea-lEntm 
£ painted storks 

Indian adjutant stork 

4 Cuban trojans 

2 golden w^rijctpeckors 
8 crocodile birds 

12 Sun birds 

3 ring-nocked teal 
10 Quaker parakeet a 

king cobra 
Galapagos tortoise 

EXCHANGES 


By the judicious use of exchanges with other zoos and with indi¬ 
viduals the following animals were obtained: 

All|inre Zfio, Cjili'utut, India. It jellow jna&ltnnf, 1 water monitor, 2 pjtbons. 6 
wolf make*. A pwatw ring-uwked parnkwn, 12 Wowom-h«tded pamkeeu, 31 
lesser Hne-n«tod parakeets, 2 ^ hornMIla, B darter*, 10 cotton teal 2 pea. 
ooclr pheanuta.S black-headed tolesees, 12 emernM-wInfred dorw. 
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PLATE 6 



I, A niariraj- kitten, shown here with in mother, is the dm e'er ^>rn in the Nat rani l Zo¬ 
ological Park. fPbtrto.'nph by Arthur Lilli*. Port,) 



2 , Maned wolf from the Argentine, .1 species lid hitherto represented in the Ninoml 2o 

ological Park for many years* 
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■■ !■*»“ fhinoccjw, - ['arum." ilio«vit here nrjtls Senior KeeperOwrie* Thomw, National 

7 j - Park 



i. A jn.it M( Ml garth., gift. froth tt.« Ibidem of Tunisia to Prt^ht Pi*nh 0W 
da u gliteM n-l»tr. Fht« graceful link- Antelope. are found in \ ort h Africa and Sou 
W«l W \anonal Z«lo B i„t Park. fPfw^ph by tfoatl, tf af hi H m Daily ,Vm 
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PLATE 9 




1 Form it prcietiEAlitm 4 pygmy hippopotami to National ZoobtfkiJ Park. February S. 
[l ^- [iJ right* Dr. Theodore Retd, Director of the National logical Park; Dr. 

Remington Rcllpg#. AHttUnE Secretary of the Smithsonian ] ru titutloci; Fnncu A* DennU, 
Liberian Charge d'Affaire*; Sensor Keeptr Charles UlOHtai. 


The Ummerseyer, or bearded vultiq^ U the larger European bird of pr ev* National 
Zbolo^cal Park. (Photograph by McSamw JtfariiKjuji Art)' 
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BerlEtt Zoo. W, G^nuany. 2 striped African mougwea. 

Cleveland Zoo, Cleveland, Ohio, G black ducks* 

Qamdcn Park Zoo, Miami, FLa,, 2 red-breasted IcaL 
Deer FtaresL Colonm, MteK T 2 aoudiada. 

Ellison, Robert J, IfcUs Cbtuvh, Vsl, S desert lemmas, horned lizard, wblj^ 
tall lizard, desert tortulse. 

Hanson, Charlm Fort Clinton, Ohio; 4 Bl&ndlnp h semi-box turtles, RntLer n 
garter an&ke. 

Houston Zoo, Houston, Tex^ 2 coral snaked coaeb-wblp snake, hORuoaed anake, 
Indigo snake, bull snake, speckled Hiiake. 

Meade, Einhard, Hvattsvllle, Md, 2 Audubon's earseeruK. 

New York Zoo, New York, JT.T^ 2 boa constrictors, 2 Japanese water snake* 2 
anacondas* 2 puff adders 2 iruimushl (Anclstnrfoa)* 

Pajme, Mrs. Edward, College Park, hUl, 2 saw-whet owls. 

Philadelphia Zoo, pMIntk’IpblJi, Fa., 2 coscvroba swans, 2 ruddy sbeldmkea, 2 
Son Eh American sheldrakes, 2 Egypt San geese, 2 wood mils, black-faced Ibia, 
ionR-eared owL 

Quebec Zoo, OrpalnvUle t Quebec, Q evening grosbeaks, 2 whlto-capped Hpamwfl* 
Ti Ivors 1 do Park Zoo, SeotteblafT, Nebr., 2 golden eagles. 

Rochester Zoo, Rochester, N.Y., 3 slkn deer. 

gnu Antonio Zoo, San Antonio, Tex.. 3 reddish egrets, 4 cattle egrets, a roseate 
spoonbills; 2 roadruuncrs, ocellated turkey, 2 white-faced gl»fcsy ibises, 2 dm- 
rlnilaeos. 2 cacomlstle^ 3 nlne-bnbded armnditloa. 

Washington Park Zoo, Portland, Oreg., Columbian ground aqulrrol. coyote, moun¬ 
tain beaver, 3 m sir res. raven, 0 I'aclflo rattlesnakes* 2 rubber boas, baltoaoke. 
Zooram a, New Market, Va. T fuanaco, 2 follow deer, pocenrjr. 

BIRTHS AND [LATCHINGS 

Tho number of young bom in (he Zoo was gratifying* although 
thoro were, as always* same disappointincuts. The pair of Fallals 
cats* purchased last year* had young hut did not raise them. The 
mow leopard* which had a cub two years ago that was successfully 
hand-raised, gave birth again, and this- time the young was left with 
the mother and did not survive. For the finH time in SO years* t imber 
wolves were bom here* but none survived. On the other hand* a pair 
of morgays had a kitten which the mother successfully raised, ihe first 
time for this Zoo, A hybrid macaque burn in the Zoo is of interest 
because its sire was the famous Philippine macaque i hat in 1952 soared 
37 miles into space encased in an Aerobce rocket sliest from the Air 
Force Rase at Holloman* N. Mes. It and a female (since deceased) 
were the firat primates to reach such an altitude and survive. 
Following the procedure of previous years, all births and hatchings 
are listed below* whether or not the young were successfully raised. 
In many instances the record of animals haring hred in captivity is of 
importance. The tree kangaroo previously mentioned (p. 132) is 
included because* while it was not actually horn here, the date of birth 
of kangaroos is customarily listed as the date when they are first 
observed m the pouch. 
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MAMMALS 


Co m man namp 

Rat kangaroo^ 


Scientific jVs 

Pat&r&UA jm 

OfllELffo 


Oalaga cftititiraudaiue 

Potto 


PeradictiCuM ran tin 

CaptirhEn^ 


* ““tV■ ■ H-9 1 i-'Lf — — — — -B- — m .. M * 

wp_ _ ______ . _ _ ___ 

Hybrid macaque _ 


Macaco phUippentto X if* Iru j,_ 
JJerroco ^rpk'oaW'S___ 

Barbary Ape—™ 


Sooty mangafrey 


/u^fnDibi... ... 

DeBraa^a's gnenon 


Cctcod Uh CONI nPtrlrrl tut 

CMmptniM_ 


• 1 p vi^|f iipit vie^ fr%|ffvul 

Pan taitfrttA ___ 

TwiKtowl fllnrh 


Chatarpwt didactylut^..—^ _ 

Popffjji-Jirj Mavir/aniil_ 

Prairie dog_ 


Flying ariuirrek ^ 


Gla w raw |;xa rtsttin* 

Four-toed jerboa 


Allactapii tetradactyla 

Fat-tailed gerhtl_ 


PfitTipuromps dupratt __ 

A/rk^au porctipEne_- 


fflf&trte ffaleata-^. 

Din^O._. 


Citnit anMrclicu*-^ 

Timber wolf 


Canto Input _ _ 

Cap* fronting tor_ 


Ltjcaon pictve 

European _ 


fV.i fcr.i pixfnj 

Griraly bear 


t7ff#f herriMtlt 

Hybrid bear___ 


Thalarctat mnrifltnus X Vr*u& 
mlddcndargl ... 

Naina norico 

Cualicnmtdl 


NawmAtTB ge&et_ 


Ocnctta ntnctta 

African water civet 


«-r . r i ir jyV ■ »V W !■ v ___ — — -» wH H — im , - _ — 

A Hlait pahtdinotut^. 

PaUaa'ft cal_ 


Fciis tntinul ____ 

Margny cat~__—„ 


Fclit trtfdii ifffrina 

i*™* ____ 


Fell ft Own™ fflf_ 

Eastern bobcat__ 


Lvn& ru/ui 

Snow leopard 


Panthcra unria.. 

Grant's sobra,_ 


ptjinsA fecfrohelft AneAfnf 

Llama,_.... 


TtOt iro fid Hi/i 

Brown fallow deer 1 


llama damn 

— —i 

WMto fallow deer J 



A*la deer____,™ 


aa4#__ 

Red dwr ^ , 


UCrtmt claphwt 

Elk 


Ccrviit 

Sikes deer.--__ 


Ocreui nlpp&n^ 

YLrglula deer 


Qdecadent Virginia n iff 

Reindeer ,_ , . 


Ranpif&r (arondua, M 

Rltntnnga..—. 


TraaciapH o.i irnrkci 

Barbary sfreep_ 


P ■ # ^ B ■* P rl U '? #l! tl ■ — — — — ■ la M 

A m niatrunu w Imia 


BIRDS 

Mute 


Cvgnux olor __ 

Wfrooper ewan___ 


Qlnr cppnutm. 

Canada goose, _ 


Branto amadentto _ 


2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 

11 

3 

1 

3 
6 
0 

4 
fl 


t 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
2 
3 
1 

5 

3 

4 
1 
3 


3 

3 

0 
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CvmmQn nam* 

E!I[Ipt dUrk*__ _ __ _ _ 

_ SfttnatrTin. mnliitima -- 

Fmlif 

a 

fvfld Wfltl " 

-1 ii n$ a trppmn ---- 

ts 

European wl[|g^on* r 


5 

TVftrwl finf'k _ _ __ _ 

... Ate tponsa —___. 

Sfl 

Mandarin duck 

Dfmdr&nMta fiaJerieuIa f*_ 

5 

Wklte-wIuKed ucoter- „„ 

J/ffanrtfo /N^CCt dcfilaridia - 

- I 

Wild turkey 

_ _ Alelsaarl* aallovavo __ 6 

Red juLj£lcfowl 

_ Octlu* ffftJIut _ __ 

S 

fr^3den plie-Bslt nt T - 

,.„ w Chrinx plop A ltj 

I 

R>1i> cm! J . . 

Lams tluj-jij'jjkviijij.v____ 

_ 4 

*Hnlrtitd fn>m +gt* tmp<*rl*4 ifr^a Jc*E«hL 



EMTTLFS 


Slate wnter tmakc 

__. Enh tfdfi* plum tea—__ 

n 

Florida water gnsVe. 

__ Natrte _—_— 

2fl 

tr'iHiii Fh rnor^slii 

A ncist rodo ra plidt?orui„-,—- 

* t 

Mitvin mi u iyji 

^__ Stitruru* ctiienatus „ 

5 

Timber r&ttlesmn he,, _ 

_ Grotalut horridv*^ __ 

G 

Snapping tor tip.__ __ 

__ Chelydra serpentina-*- ___— 

_ 23 

Mobile tnrde—_ 

___PicMrfewjfa elegant— -— 

02 

Faint ehI turtle 

--... 

0 

Red-tH?]llcd turtle.„. 

. Pseud cmy* mMpfwlrl*,. _ . 

10 


FISHES 


WUIte Cloud Mountain dsh____ 

___ Taufc-AdAy* alArriiu&cr__ 

Many 


The importance of a zoological collection rests, to a large extent, 
upon the diversity and scope of its taxonomic representation through¬ 
out the whole of the Animal Kingdom. The National Zoological 
Park has enjoyed some measure of success in efforts to add representa¬ 
tive species belonging to little-known or absent families. 

The total number of accessions for the year was 1,312, This in¬ 
cludes gifts, purchases, exchanges, deposits, births, and hatchings. 
Several minor species which are best displayed in large numbers do 
not have an individual count, merely being listed as^many,’ 1 


STATUS OF THE COLLECTION 


Clua 


Funlltoi 

SjifdBi or 

IndlrldUftl* 

M animate____ _ __ 

J5 

53 

245 

025+ 

Bird*. . . .— 

21 

SO 

SG2 

1, 070+ 

Reptiles_* - 

4 

23 

176 

484 + 

Amphibians-- - - - 

2 

10 

10 

102+ 

Fish.... 

4 

S 

10 

114 

Arthropods-- ..—— 

3 

3 

3 

Many 

Mfllllilln------ 

1 

t 

1 

Many 

Total.— 

00 

ns 

S26 

2 P 305+ 
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ANIMALS IN THE COLLECTION ON JUNE 30, I960 
MAMMALB 


iiGNOT&EMATi 

farMly and ctfFimOn ivimt Heientiita Hdtt g Nu inH f 

Taebyglosaidae: 

Echidna, OF iplny nmeater__ TacfijffflwMua arulecify#_„^ w _ 1 

atumnmi 

DMelptddae: 

Qpoggmu„_ _ _ __ Didciphis mtirtupiaZbt __ 1 

jJajJjurliifle; 

Taiyuan Lon devil___ Sarc&phitu* harrUH __ I 

PhalangferiilBe: 

Lesser flying phalanger^--— Pctaunu norfQlzxn*ls -- a 

rimBcoLomldao: 

Ilnlry-mBcd wombats_—_ Laalorhinii* tatifrtmi __2 

Mainland wsimbat_- TFflttfrsfttt Aiirrtlifi.___ 1 

Maoropodldaei 

Mat kangaroo-______- Potoraus ---G 

Ursine tree bangs roe- . ^ Dendralaput ur4fa«4__ __ 3 

TtWE.CT£VOTLA 

E ringed dfle: 

Europe an hedgehog_ - Erlnateti* europatu* .——* 1 


PRIMATES 


Lurie! dae: 

Grew I galago^--.—_—-— 

^anee^l gain go--—-— -- 

Blow lorto—- —————— 

Common potto—---—-——-— 

Cebltine: 

Night maul:ey---——— 

M u&karl_---———- 

Brown capuchin monkey 
WMte^throaied capuchin > 

Gtpuchln 

Squirrel monkey--- 

Colombian black spider tnoakoj- 

Spider monkey-.___._.___- 

Woolly monkey_- __ 

GalUthricldne* 

Cotton top marmoset—_ 

BlndE-Rnd-red tamariu™™-™™__ 

CercopSthecldae; 

Toque, or bonnet monkey--_ 

Jrtrr macaque™__ „„ 

Crab-entEng mqcaqtift_—-_„ 

Philippine macaqoe____ 

ISnoEume hybrld^_„_ -- -.,. 


flala$ to CratiAivautiattis _—._ 2 

Galago vcnegalenAU- _ r _3 

ftVcffcebtf* I 

Pvrodicticpa potto ___ 2 

Aofut trivfrGatu* _„„_ fl 

Cwco/cto rubicvudm.. ___i 

Crft«iT capucltiut __ 10 

Saimlri *riiir«iif-_ k „„_ 4 

4tdei fu&cLctip* _ % 

At etc* peaffroyi ___2 

Lapothrir pypmaea* ____ 2 

CalllthrU jacch _ _ i 

Saquimta niprioottit _______ i 

Macaat Minica —__*_g 

. 1 /i/Crjcu iru* _„_ 2 

J/dratM Hi_ . j 

J/tfCaOti pA 2 

A/araw pJifMppinenJij X Macaw 
iruM , 


1 
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and etimm&n 

GercopLthecfdae— Continued 
Rhea us monkey____ 


Bc*mttjte> name 
Macaco tnuf<mu_ 


Yiim&cr 


Form ream monkey_ 

Ited-fm^d 


Barbnry ape---,__—__—,,- 

Moor macaque___.__ 

Gray-ebetked mEngabey--——- 

Agile mangubey_______, 

Goldendrellled mangnbey—— 

Red-crowned mangnbey—__ 

Sooty Tnangaboy - , - -w 

Crested KnaBg3bey__—--,—.-_ 

Black-oroEtod manga boy.--- 

Hftmndryai* baboon—--_ 

Chncma baboon---- 

HTjinri rLII _„ _ _ _ 

Gelada baboon-- 

Vcrret guenoa___—_-—-- 

Green guenon— ——_ 

Guenon, hybrid-—__. _ 

Mousuehed monkey^-___ 

Diana monkey______ 

BrcusaTs guenon——_—_- 

Dell r& zza'sc guenon_.___ 

White-nosed guenon,—--- 

Lesser white-nosed guenon—._.— 

Allen's monkey—._—__ 

Spectacled* or Phnyro's langura_— 

EnteliBi monkey._____ 

Fungi due: 

White-handed gibbon__.____ 

Won wau gibbon-,-__ 

Gibbon, hybrid.,____ 

Gibbon, hybrid_-__,---, 

Sumatran orangutan__ 

Bornean orangutan_— 

CbimpnnEee_ _____ __- 

Gorilla—— -—_ - 


Mocam —„— 2 

Macaca ___- I 

Macaco 35 

Macaco maumi_ 1 

VcrcoCebus oJ&fpena.,__ 3 

fJLTOoeftui yaleritut oyitit- _ _ I 

Oorcooebu* pateritu* 

chryioffaster _—_*__ 1 

fJrrcaec&uj torq uafbj_-_ i 

Cermcebut fullffinosv*-. ___ ft 

Cerc&Ctbvt aterrimv* 

opden&oschii- _2 

Ccroore&tii olerrimnt________ 2 

Papin hOmadryat _._ - 1 

Papio comatu i-. , ■.__ 1 

Af ti ndrfit tn _____ 1 

ThCropithrCuM gftfldrt———_— 1 

Uffrooy it A ecus a vth (ops 
pyperyth rut „ _ J. 

Gcrooptihem* aethiops 

* abaeu* ________ 2 

CtrooplthciMfi aff/jfop* X an. 

pppervtArui ™_*._ 2 

Gempttkecu* erphut -2 

Gercopithccvs tffand_—* _ 1 

roroopi/hecue FAoetH preuwiL _ 1 

Ccre&piiftecui - it 

Ucrcopithecus nktitans _.__ 1 

CcfCtepithecus fttriifnmr 

pefaurbrfd----- 1 

Allcnopithecus ntproidrWfa_ 2 

PrcebytU ylftynpL___ 1 

PretbytU CKtetlui- __— 2 

IfyltibatcA Jar*..__.__ 6 

Hy lobule* moloch-^ _ , 1 

II^abates fjgilis X IT. lor 

piteatu» . --- —.-- 1 

Ilylohatrt tar X IT. sp,^,- 2 

Ponyo 2 

Ponyo ppytm2^U9 atatfH—— 1 

Pan satyr u*„_-,.--- 4 

OoriUo pariHa --- 2 


CDCTTIU 

Mjrzcieooplmgidae; 

Giant antealer—____ Myrmreoybaan tridaatyfo— _ 1 

Bmdypcdldae: 

Two toed elotiu___^ T _____ Choloepus didaatyhu^ --- 0 

Pasypodtdie: 

Nl ne-banded a mm dlllo- ___— JJoitypu a novemcinct us T - -— 3 
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PBOUTOH 

/dnl7^ And Kpim4n Iriflitijt# napt# Nuntfcer 

Uiuddiff; 

Giant fHtflyolill—...—_...._Jiff it ii temntinckit^ ___ 1 

LUKQfOVHA 

Leporldne: 

Domestic rabbit,.__ 1 ' . Orpctolugu* etmlcutua^ _-j 

Jack rnbblt_^^—.-.—_-„„„ iffpwi Californian mrtaniytis I 

ECO DOT lA 

AplorfODtidae: 


Mountain heaver . .. 

Bd.mid»: 

Gray squirrel (black)- - -„ 

Gray squirrel (albJno) m „-___ 

Pox squirrel.______... 

Columbian ground squirrel- - 

White-tailed antelope ground squlr- 

Giant Indian njuIrT fil- - 

Asia tic squirrel.. . ■ .--——. 

FonnoMu tree squirrel-.—,__- 

Asiatic forest equtml— 

Striped. ground squirrel___... 

Lung-nosed squirrel___ 

Woodchuck* or groundhog_ 

Prairie dog—__—__ 

Eastern cMpciuDh____ 

Eastern chipmunk (albino) „_„_ 

Formosan fly lug squirrel__ 

Eastern fly log Squirrel. ...__ 

Crlcetldne: 

Hamster _____-___ 

Vesper rat, - . „ U , , M -- 

White-footed mornge _ ____ 

pine _ 

Muskrat_____ _ _ 

GerMJ_■—-— „ __ 

Lesser Egyptian gtrbll—____ 

Fat-tall getftatL-___ 

Hajfy-Ulted Jird__ m ___ 

Jlrd______*_„____ 

Jlrd „„_______ 

Muridae: 

Egyptian spiny mouse_____ 

Egyptian spiny mouse____. 

Mult [mamma le mouse____ 

Crested rat________ 

El wider-railed cloud rat___ 

GlMdae: 


Aptodontia rufa _____„ j 

Sciurut caroUncmU, mehudetic 

phase_ 3 

Stfuma Caroline**** ______ o 

j^ciurus i 

Citellut cfjIutnbiQnu$- __ 1 

CtieUua irucurtf*_______ i 

Ratufa Indlca __ 3 

CaUoseiuruM Myrmitta fue_- 1 

CalhwQiuma erpthraca^- _ £ 

Cal^Jdurvj cflRtefpi„ m .__ 3 

Larlietti futjffmit _l 

Drcmompa rufiffenU—— _1 

Ilarmosa moanxr_„„_2 

Cynw igj Zutforfciffiiu*___Many 

ramfffff ftriutul___ ] 

Tamifi# iWItf... 1 

Pefauristn ffrandi*^ ___ 2 

Glaucoma* FoJaiu__ 1 C 

MetoniectitB anrafttt..__ 3 

Nvcirnnyi $umlc\r<uti ____ 1 

rcromysctiM *sp„_____ 3 

Pitjfmpa pfnetoran*„,„___ 1 

Ondatra sibethitM^— ____ 1 

Gerbillvt pframidum^^ ____ 3 

GerMHif serbtttm __ 1 

Pachpnrompa dxprart _ „ ft) 

Ecktctemyt off turn j_._„_ 1 

Merio nee sp__ __ 13 

Aferfones ep ____ TL iaj 2 

Acorny* ctfftfrtnu*„._._ |p 

Ac&my s dtmidiatuw - Many 

Alattomy* ap MM ___ 3 

Lophiotny* sp^____ 4 

Phloeompa cuminffil- __ 1 


African dormouse. 


Gruphlttrus 


1 
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Pamlly om4 anmg name 
Dlpoilidae: 

Lossar p or desert, jerboa- r ^--- 

Hyetiicidne: 

filnlay porcupine--.---- 

African porcupine----—- 

Erethliontliae: 

Prehensile’to I led porcupine -- 

CoHidae: 

GuSnea-plg. --——* 

Hydrockoeridae: 

Capybara __i-■—.— ■ ■■■■ ■ 

IXaomyidie: 

Red agouti__ — 

CblMhUlldae: 

Chinchilla____— 

Peruvian vlAcaecU.-- 


Sd *ntijto nam JTu wfrffr 

JuOHluf _ —■—— i 

Aconlhion bracAywra—-__- 1 

Hyttrim yalojto __ 10 

Cocndou p rekentUU —■*—■—— 1 

Codrt poreeUu* ___ 0 

ITydrocfooerut hydrochoeri*—— 1 

fJInomyr braafckif—-—-— 1 

CKInchiiia tMuAOb _ 2 

LuffuSium vUearciQ^—~- -— 1 


CAHMVOEi 


Canldae: 

Dingo_ _ ___ 

Coyote--- 

Black-backed Jackal- 

Timber wotf^--— 

Texas rod wolf——— 

Red to x_——- 

Pintlnum foX——^—— 

Fennec_—--———— 

Gray foX„__—— 

Rig-eared fox „——- 

Rnccooa dog——-—— 

Maned wolf———--—— 

Cape hunting deg-—- 

Ursldae: 

Spectacled bear—_— 
Himalayan bear,-—- 

Japanese block bear—— 


__ Cunin antarctic* -— 

__ Cflttij Jafrtfn*__—„„——— 

_Coftty metomclas— ,-..— 

_ CunU luj»ua tiM&IJwj* —„- 

_ Coni* tifpcr ru/tia ---—-* 

- VulpMjuIva -—-—— 

__ Vnlpe* /ulca——-— 

_ Ftmmut werda —^—— 

__ Urocyon rfncrCOffryrjileur^ 

Otticifon mcffalot fa ___— 

__ iVyerfrrcufcj prcrytmolde* ^ 

„ CJIrv^ooyoK /u &aius — _- 

_ Fspcoon pktvt __—— 


__Trcrciarrfoi errwatiM--- 

„_ Sct&i arotor thibctonU* thlbMft- 

„„ Selciwreto* ihibeianut Jopo*^ 


Korean bear______- Sricmrcios thibcimu* utsuri- 




Black bear--- — 

Alaskan brown boor—-—■ 

European brown bear—,—- 

Iranian brown bear^-^- 

Alaskan Fcnlnifulo bear- 

Grizzly bear_„-——-— 

Sitka brown be**———-— 
Polar bear————■— 
Hybrid btar^—-— 

Malay go n beer__ _. ■ ---■ 

Sloth bear_—---—«- 


tfuarctQM oimcrfcflHwr—-- 

Urtu* orefoi——-- — 

Urxu* eirefer oeotdCiiiaJit——- 

Ursa* pyat-—-* 

Ur tut horribUlt ——.—-~ 

Urtut Htkeniit- ---— 

7*Adtaref0i -- 

ThaJorctO* mortfimiii X UrtUM 

m ttdtfttdfflrjJVL-——— -— 

Hdo mot mofriyrtnir#----- 

Jffturaui urtiwr^.—-- 


3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
S 

1 

2 
1 
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Funffy mJ KjmEftO* ftJ&vtf 

ProcyonltinG: 

Raettxnj____________ 

Ked ceatinmndl______,_ 

Con < Ljj-i until___ _.___ 

CacDiulstlG, cir King-tailed eii t_____ 

Klnta Jou„ _______________ 

fillnjgo- . ._.. .... 

Lesser _ 

MuHeUdt#: 

Bhick-fdoted ft*rrot________,_ 

ESlaort-talled weasel™,_ _,__ 

Marten ______„_ 

_______„ 

Tajra_____ ___ 

G risen___ ____ 

Z<irI13ii P or Striped weasel_____ 

W Ol veriae____._ _ ___ ___ 

American liH^r _ _ 

Gi>JiLeu-balELod f erret-bftdger__.___ 

Coin men Hk rmlr ._ _ 

California nkmik___ 

African BinE.lW-ia^erl otter___ 

Souik American flat-tailed otter_ 

Malayan fimnEL-elatved otter— __ 

Ylrerrldfte; 

Genet.____________ 

Genet (black phase)_____ 

Formosan spotted civet____ 

Ground rivet ,__________ 

Ltnsai3g__„_____ 

African pnlra elvct________, 

PormCHSau masked civet_ r _ ; ____ 

I i in LUry n K -. . ___ _ F _.____ 

African gray mou&ooft____ 

White-freed mongoose.*_«*____ 

African friiter civet______ 

Striped African mongoose-*_ 

White-tailed qtvet_„_____ 

Cryplaproctldae: 

Fossa_ _ ____, _, 

Ifyncnldae: 

Striped hyena-*___ 

Spotted hyena.,____ 

Fetldne: 

Jungle ttt_^*______.____ 

PaHais's cat~_____ ___ 

Serve! ____ 

Ocelot ___ —_ ____ _ 

Mnrgay eat- - 

Piumu^™_„ _ _ ___ 


JfrtonifJId H0m Mw 

pn&rport rofbr__^________ 

A’fliMfl ncf#na__.___ 

tfUH ndrrco___.___ 

iifljiflrJacsu a* Iutu* _____ 

Potos flavin ___________ 

Baxsarleptm _,_ _ _ 

A iluriit fnlgcns _„_ 

Mu&lela ntpripe* ___ 

Mm tela mninea _____ 

Mar Us awvrteana .. _ 

Mattel prunrinff _____ 

pirn Barbara = ___ 

UalictU vittttt a_.___ 

let any® capcnsis _____ 

Gnio lu*em^ ____„ 

Ta^tdca taxa# _______ 

Urtictis masciwta ttrAdurdu^ 

1 1 tr va __ _^_ ___ 

Mtphitit mcphitiM.. ___ 

tipilQpale putofitrj phenax^ _ 

einvrea - _ _ 

fVeremiro __ 

f/ntm_*____ 

Ocnetfo petrcflfl ytcttmajifi _ 

Genet in gene tin fietmtaftlL^.__ 

FivqrrJouiii iKdica ____ 

rtremi tunfftilimga __„______ 

Pr^onodoH __ 

Xundinu) bfnQtata __ _ . _ 

Pagumn ifirvala fotrono_ 

bi?it ijfSM p_____ _ _ __ 

MtTpcttvJt ichneumon ____ 

Bdeagata Bp____^___ 

4^oj _ _ 

CrvMitarchua fascia ___ 

Ichncumia alhtcaudn^„ __ 

Cryptoprocta /ero*_„___ 

Ilgama Apaena____.__ 

Crooute erocu la fmntnapi#,__ 

Felij chi itiff___ 

Felix fnoAsrZ_____ 

Bellit Jrn?di______ __ 

FeK# pardatU^^ _____ 

Fell# itiedli tiffNna^ _____ 

Frllt cvnetdor ___ _ ___ 

kyn* canadensis __ 
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Family Mil Mimw« nami 

P^Idie— OontintMl 

Bobcat_——-■■—— 

Leopard-_ — 

Blade leopard—-——— 

Bengal tiger----——-——— 

Jaguar—-— — — ———- 

Snow leopard-—--—-- 

Cheetah—__— -——« 


BrftriilflO RflJfl* Jfmlfiff 

rttfm --- & 

Panther* par&ut ——— ft 

Partfftera pardit#—^—-- 3 

pdnfArrs ha ___*--—— 3 

Panther^ - - --— 3 

PdftiJtero OnUcf-———-- 1 

/'djiiAftfl uncto..--- 3 

Atitwonyj /abate——,—-- ^ 


VmSBEBtA 

QtarUdner 

California sea-lion._ — __— Ealophm ultforiitemu--- 

Patagonian sen-Iton—_ — -— Ofana /teuweepw-.--— 

TTJBtnJDftStATA 

OryeteropodiHlao: 

Aardvnrk, or antb^a r„-- - - Orytierapu^ a/cr— - - 

r&oflOflctueA 

Klepliuntldne: 

African eleph ft n t,__ . __ Lofo^jpeIo vfrkutna -- 

Ionian rig flHunfc- ——^- Etephat maHmut —- 


PromTlidne: 
Hyr&* -- 


nruooim 

—, Frtttwte tpriaca 


rixifisooAcTtue 


Eguldae; 

Mongolian wild hOr*e„ -—- 

KSimg, or Asiatic wild ni*e„-— 

Burro,, or donkey—-——-— 

Grant's Eebra-——-—™ 

Gravy's rebra----— - 

Taplrldac: 

BrasElLao tnjdr,- —- ———— 

Rhinoeerotldae: 

Great one-linmed Indian rhfnoceroi. 
White, or sc|uarr-ll{ipodp rhinoceros.. 


prjotpafrfttf_—— 

Equus kl&np _ _—_ 

Ugna* artnus. _—_____ 

n^UUi tarreArffl bopJunf —.__ 

Kqutii Grevui— ---- 

Tdpfrtfi fermfrit—-— 

ftftinocrro* UNfromfS --- 

CTtre tofArriurn ffmKiTL..____ 


ARtlOUACTYUL 


TaFOMnTdae: 

Collared petXHfj—-- — JVofcrl te/ac*^-——- 

Hippopotamldae i 

Hippopotamus _.____ JFfpprjpflfomujr amphtbiu* - - 

Fygmy hippopotamus^---—— Choeroptls Httrrifn*l§ - —- 

Cruiielidae: 

T Juma . — Lama ffiama ---— 

jf3iinnnf*n ______- /4m(l ffltiimt pBTOfl tOOT -- 

Alp my ___ ___ - LumA paeoM — - — -— 

Baetrian cornel—--- Cem*fv* btitfrittnus-^— - 


I 


1 

1 

1 

3 

S 

1 

1 

2 


4 

5 

4 

e 

3 

4 

2 
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f amity o^rf «ifcrtiQm name 
Cenldae: 

Brown fallow dwr„-*.-.- 

White fallow deer--- — 

Alia deer-,___—- 

Rod deer______—— 

American cli._,______ 

Si ka. deer _——- - 

PC 1 re David's dw_*_^ 

Virginia deer„_-___-- 

Reindeer_—, ——- ——-—-— 

Forest caribou——_^_— 

GfrafikLae: 

GknpL^-—-—— 

Nub tun gtraffo—________-- 

AntUtiClpxldui' 

Pronghorn—__ — 

Rovldne: 

S 5 taLEingtL—-—--—- 

Eland-,- — 

Anoa_... _ _—^-——- 

Keba^- - - - 

Ynk-- —- 

Gnur___— 

African bnlfalo.,--—— —- 

American bison--- 

Wisent, or European bUcm- 

Doru gaselie—.—-- 

Rooty Mountain goat——^ -- 

Tabr_._______ 

El go sheep______^--—— 

Aoudad——--_--*——— 

Pall sheep.—__-- 


HdHi 

Duma da tog.___—-— II 

[}ama dama -----— ft 

Atff* twit-— ——--—4 

CenwM €lfiphu$— --- T 

Ctrvu* eantfdefiafa————* ft 

Terras nippon*^^ -- 9 

fiifipkuru# darfdfonW——- 1 

Odacoltcu* ofrflmfflftwJ—™—ft 

Ran&ifer tarandn* ---— 13 

/Han ffifzr oaHftow.-—- 1 

Qkap ea fob NJ^n(__ 1 

Qiraffa cam$lapardall& __—* 3 

Aniilocapra afPieHcafia-* 5 

Tro^ctaphu# jjHtfcU—__ 2 

TaurotrOffUi -——- 2 

Anoa depresstcamh _____ 2 

Ras Mdtons - I 

l*QCphtigtiM prun.nlent— -- 4 

Ribas £atfnf#_____—-—- 3 

Rynctrus cajJer.——_________ 1 

Bison &(*0?i„„,- .u.. x ■ S 

BUon —_- 2 

OazelltM dantfas_ _ 2 

Oreumnrt* nmcHefinv jr—-_ 2 

ffemilraffus femtahiCMS __ 1 

Tspra iba^ —.-——- I 

Psaudois -—— I 

Atntnafra^us terete _ ft 

Ovis dalH ___„_- 2 


BIRDS 

bfh E^iecir orues 

Splianlseldae: 

|MtBguin___—_ Aptenodptes patapanica^ _ 4 

A<I43S* pengnln ._■ -,——-, FpffowelU atfeltee-— ft 


EfTBUTHID^ITORSIES 

Strotblonidoe: 


Ostrich ——-.- Rtmth In eametus ---- 1 

RTl tlTOKMES 

BheMae: 

Bhff.-———.__ Mhea atnerlcana _„ ] 

QfimvAiuntmum 

CoHua rlldae: 

Cassowary—_-___ ---_ C'o*uarfM#BP— ________ 2 

DrOftiletldae: 

EmQ_-—---___ ti avaehQUandiat 4 
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FftCHIELXARIIFDaMEB 

Fq iBiJ.Br and jm nun frit name Bcicniijte ifvmhtr 

DEomedejd&e: 

Black-f^ted albatross- Dtom&ba niff ripe *—„„.- 2 

t^i- mw albatrofis ___Dto^edfa —— I 


rELECAMroftHEB 


Pelecanldae: 

Rose-colored pollcan«--__ m _. 

White pellCfiD„-- 

Brown pcUcuE 3 -,- 

Phaiacroooracldae; 

Double-created eonisorant*.- - 

European cormorant —- 

Antilnfrldaet 

Indian darter-,--- 


Peletfffttuu ow«TO^alu#^^_- 2 

M^nnj erplftrorAjmcftifJ_„ 3 

Peiea rnwi oecid tnMU. „ 3 

pkalaerocara^ otrrffua.,-*__ 4 

Pk a 10 rr&CorfUP carlo _ <J 

Flatus ffteJattopoUrf—w*^—-—— 3 


CnCOJitlTOfcUES 


Ardeldue: 

Reddish egrets-—-—— 

tieddlsh egret Ohite plmae}— 

Cattle egret---™-- 

American egrel--- 

Snowy egret-----—- 

Great while heron--- 

Louisiana heron—_-—-— 

Black-crowned night heron-- 

Little hi lie heron,-,--- 

Least bittern™.-- — 

Tiger bittern,^--—---- 

Cochlear i idoe; 

Boat-billed Juroti—————— 

BaLaenlelpItldae: 

ShoebflL______ 

CLconlldae: 

Indian adjutant stork—- 

White-bellied stork_,_—— 

Threskloru I [ hhlne: 

White ibl^____, ‘ — 

Scarlet Jbla__„-,,--- 

Black faced Lhla^.--- 

Rlack-headed IbfiL——-- 

White-faced glossy Ibis,---- 

Eastern tfoesj ibLs_.-—— 

Roseate spoonbBL-——-■—-— 

PhotmieopEerlda*: 

Chilean flarulngo_™„,-- » 

Cuban, flamingo,,.-— - 

Old World flamingo,,-——-—— 


Di?hrotn\u\tf*.fti rtf/efCena__ 4 

Diehtatttanaesa rufetcen* _ 1 

Ru&tiicift -———-— 4 

Cojrrnao-nfiwtf ccjfrirt_— 1 

ItGuCQphQtfx iftuEo___ 2 

Ardea eccfrteiilalto-—- 2 

UffdranaMsa frtetsJbr_— 3 

NpaHmmm npcticorax - l£ 

Florida cfleriifca™^„- 1 

txohrffChu* extiil __„_ 1 

Tiffritoma — 3 

Cochlcurius cochleariu#---- -* 1 

Balaeniccps rtt- --- 1 

Leptoptilot dwbittr—--- 1 

Abdhaia tphenOrhifncha -— - 

Eudodmus dl—-— £ 

Eudorimu* nuber--— 2 

T&#rUiU?u 4 tnaJnnapU. - 1 

TkwmMomf* f«eI<JHoctT | Aflr&a I 

Plepadti merUftrta ——— 2 

Plepadl* -.—.— 2 

A jam ajaja. _._._.,—™- # 

Phoemmopt^m* cAUmw<i_™- £ 

PRoenicoptcnt* rn&er - 1 

phoenicoptcrur mtidqymwm *-.— 1 


Anhlmidse: 

Created tereimaw- 


JSSt^tFOMMtS 

CAouna forrjacfa 


4 
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ramitg aaui OfmimG* natM 

Anatidat: 

Concuroba awftTi.. 

Mute awnru-. __- _ 

WtuNper _,_______ 

WMaUtag auu es__^_„_____ 

Trumpeter awaq _ 

Black ewnn^_ „ 

Egyp tf an __ 

WM tv-t roiled KOCH4? _._._ 

Indian bar^ad^i goo££_^._ *» 

Emperor goose____ 

h \ue guts-e___„ 

■snow gorae______ 

O renter muy? gOOSC™--- 

Uubh'b __ 

lted brcMod goose__ 

Cs-noda goose-—-— 1 

Leaser Cftiflda g* wse^-^-- 

Cackling goo«c*___ — 

WMte-ckeokeJ _—-j 

Caumla pout# X blue gi >ofi\ hybrid 

Wood duck —-——--— 

Wood duck x Ued-bcsided (lack, 

hybrids__ _ 

Platen duels-^——--— 

Cbestmit-brtK&Eed teol-^--- 

Hinged* or rLug-necked, tettl__ 

QadgaD..._—--- 

European wiffeuru___ r — —J* 

Mai Sard duck_____._____ 

Mallard duck, alblnu———---- 

Mallard duck X American pintail 
duck, hybrid. 

Indian spotted-liUl dude- 

USaek d nek _ _--__—— 

Greater nr a up #n*V. ____ 

Lesser & uup duck-_ 

Eed-beailed duck_-— 

Ring-neck ed duck__ _ 

CjiiLVjoit^f k duck_,___-_ 

Bufflehead duck_.--—_ 

US act- bellied tree duck™™------- 

Fulvoua tree flnfr k. ^— „ 

Mandarin duck^^-^__,____ 

Baldimle ... » L . -. -_— -„ 

American wtdte-wlEged scoter-..-— 

RoHy-bLltod pochard____ 

Hcd^nislcd poctard^—_ -- 

Cotton leal___ _ 

Coiab duck-—«—*—____ 

Northern elder dtlcfe_.___ 


flcfmf Jjta nan« Jf^mhrr 

Celc^ro&a cMcvroba_ Ji _ v 2 

Cfffftiut olor _____5 

Ofor epemut_____2 

0 lor eotortblo n m#____—_ T 

OJor buccinator _ . 2 

CAefiopi# n Irma ___„_3 

Afop&chcn QCffifpttucuw __ 2 

Amer ulbifron*-^ _—_ 3 

Eufabeia ittdUM-. __ „ 3 

phitoetc cenafficti- ___—_ 2 

Vhcn c iin ulcsccnM^ ___ 0 

Chin ftvpcrborca Afnrar^rw_ 2 

h pperb$re& 3 

Cl) cn rmrti --____ 4 

ffrnuto , 2 

* It rant q crtnadteiurfr- - - 30 

llrunto canademii X CAca 

efl^ruleiem^_,_,_„ 2 

Ate apofutz__ Many 

AU xponta X j4v*A|I# MMrfeofWL 1 

Ann* amta ..• - . -- i 

Artat L 2 

An a j Imeoph —_____ 3 

Altai tlrepera _ ___ S 

..IpfHlf pMt'lflJlO _ & 

Ana§ piati/rhynchot. __ 10 

A no 9 pMgrh piicftof-- - 1 

A nrit pla tyrh pitch(u X inai 

UL"UfU_ 1 

Aftat iweciforhpiicho**^__ I 

A HA.? mEfripei^_ , 11 

AplApti ffinrlld__-. - - . - - T 

Aljtkya ojJituf_ _ _ S 

.IpJhpei amej^rdA-u___ l£> 

coHnrl* ___ , 2 

A ythya vulMneria ___ 7 

BucrpAala albcaln ,_ _ 3 

DirntfmcpQn# uuluntRalfa __ S 

Itcntlrory&no bicolor ___ 3 

Dcntlronetxa ffaJcripujQta ___ 10 

Jf'tfree a amerlcana„^. ___ p 13 

{{rtanittn ftiiCQ rfctflnndl __ 1 

Mr.topifinn pcpotQca ___ 1 

Settn rujf jul,____ 1 

Nettapn* coroTfipndclianut^ _, 10 

^cir'feidlerfif# metenote^__ i 

Sum dter la moUtiiitna b or coll a _ 2 
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Fam Uff and com nMSH nam* EdtnHfiC Unr Svm NT 

Ann tide e—Ooutln uud 

American elder duck-.-—— KomalcH* moliiuiniu ifre«erL- 2 

South American Ehelldrftle^-——™ Csiojto __._2 

Rudd? tibelMrok^.^____ C*iJurat /rrujli4fB_-____ 2 

Europenn shell dnck_Tud&nsfl todtrnta_ 1 


fjurovxmuMra 


CAtbartldne: 

Andean cundor^——--- 

King milage__ -—-—-—- 

Blade vulture---— 

Whlte-hacked vulture-_— 

Ituppcll's vulture-- — 

Turkey mHnri* _ _ _____—--- 

^ulttarlldae: 

Soeretaryblrd.*_._ —-* 

Aedpitrldne: 

African yellovr-btlled kite____ 

nrAlmiLiiy klte_^___ — 

Black-faced hawk™-——----- 

fiedCalled tiawk_*_„_—- 

SwalDHHila hawk,--— -—, 

Great black hawk---- 

Crane hawk, or rod-fooled falcon— 

Golden eagle__ — 

Imperial eagle..___,.._ 

White-breasted Philippine ecu cngle. 

Pallas a ec a eagle---—— 

Bald eagle _ _— -—- 

Billiard ---—-—— 

Harpy eagle*----»- ——- 

Guianan crested eagle__—--— 

Monkey-eating eoglo.^—--~ 

Ratelour _ _ —-—-—— 

Beunlod vulture.^_ _ _——— 

[ k andk»aKdnc: 

American osprey*---—-— 

Falconklae: 

I^rge-blIled H or tifcnncr p folcon- 

Sparrow^ hawk—_—*—— - 

Duck ltawk__-_—™—- 

Forest /alcou^..-——- 

Audubon 1 * ifirnenra,.-—,- — 

South American caracura.^— _- 


Fullur girp.pAMt____ 1 

KrtrcOrflFR^iUi pcrpfl_1 

Cortiffifps tffrafii#_„_ 0 

Pjetfdopyps apn"cuHii#„„_„_ 1 

Gyp* rueppelfll *^***—% 
Uatharte* m --—^ 0 

aerpeafertw#—2 

MUvuo fnfgr<twj„„ —-- 2 

Htiliatltir fndw#---- 1 

/jPi^picrriljr m via nop* _._ , 1 

tfufrtt /arPtafcCiM^—*^^——-- 3 

Itutro . 1 

Icflnactuf 1 

Falco vcxpCrtinu *—-*- 1 

Ax/uita chfy&aeltM —-- 3 

Avvittt Mftmu—--* 

i/ffhaciui 1 rmafffftfhn 1 --- 1 

Eallactu* Tmwrttphu *—^****— 1 

7/rljf ifJ lI wt fr'ffCoCCpAdltW- G 

/iulcrj poed£prftrotf^-- 1 

Harpia Mfptfja—,--———— 1 

J/orpAnai 1 

Pithfcaphaya _—— l 

Tvf-aihttpiuit eoaudataj-___ 3 

Gppuetur Gfir&flfm—»»—i 

Pandfan huUa^tuj CftrnUnmti*— 2 

Fatco btennieu*-^ __—_ I 

Paled Mjuirt'rriu* _ K 

Fa fro pcretfriVtttJ aw at am* ***_** 1 

Iffcrtljflir jtnnff^r^udCUff—__* 2 

JfHfNTga cftimvnQp — T -- 2 

Palyborti* cAmva V ____—™ 3 

PdivAoriri plancur^-___ 3 


n AT..Tjyt>nn 


MegaiicxIlklBe: 

Brush turkey___— 

Crnr^dae: 

Blue-eerLHi! curassow,--- 

Wattled Cfuramr——. 
I’aniima cunt«aow^——— 
Nocturnal curtWeow-—^ 


Al&tvra JelAdiMf_ —-——— I 

UrfliP affrffrt.., . ----—«- 1 

Crap aloftwteJfl-—-——— 3 

Crap panamn -—- 

yathoerox urumulum-——— J 
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Family and comma* nam 

Cracfdae“Qontl nued 

ChachataCfl— ----—--—— 

WMte-fctadfed piping gunn—-— 

Phosiuotdao: 

Erekcl's francolin——--—« 

Iindebnmdt'fl tomcoliD_——- 

Rob-wbfte..—*-—- —- 

Japanese fjttd-U—,. , ———--—— 

irp3 pheasant-_-——-- 

Golden pheasant.- —--—■- 

Red JnngMawL-—-—- 

Nepal phetwmt-—- 

Hliit’k-lmeked kalee^e pheasant—— 

Peafowl,—^—---—-——— 

Ring-necked pheasant—— . —- 

H ins-necked pbwnt, albino-— 

Bhutan, or gray peacock pheasant— 

Reevrrti pheasant——-—-- 

Numldldae: 

Yullurlne gulneaf owl—-—-—- 

Meleflfcrldidae: 

CtocUitett tark&y - - 

Wild turkey - 


Qrlalis retula mocattl —--- 

Pipile eumaBetut*—--- 

FrdneQlirku* erckflH———- 

Francoitnvs ABdehwidfl-- 

C&finut pJiyMmitt. ■-— 

Ufttumte ———— 

Arpiwfonu* arpu*-— 

Chrp$otophUi pictu* -————- 

Goilui gaUv* ---- 

Cfmnaewj teucomclanm -— 

Oca nu€ n & m danonotu*- -—— 

oriafafit_——-——- 

jPtaHfanuw -cofrA leu*-- 

Phasiat iu* colcklcus-. --— 

Polyptcctron f caratvm __- 

SyrmaffciM rewni--— 

ArrpEfttfJn vulturinum -_- 

A grfach arte occllatn^ --- 

MclcagrU gnUopavo -—.- 


GruLdae: 

SSberJnn crone---— 

rMnmlselle m»-— 

8am crane-_—— 

PriophEldne: 

Trumpeter- -*.-- 

Ra Libia e: 

Cifi^enne wood rflll,——— 
Ylrgina raJ!-.-.-———— 
South Pacific swamp hen 
American coot——— 
Enrjpvgfdae i 

Son bittern--—,-— 

Cnriatnldae: 

Caritma t or Bcrlflmt,,— 
Otldldae: 

McBride's bustard-— 


cmoiroauEH 

Qnx* tettcefferann *—,-—-- 

_ Anthropoids rtrpo———— 

_ Antigone antfrouc--—— 

^___ ftopMa tfropffaiw——-- 

__ Arnmidcs oajwag., -- 

_ Rvim* timlcola —„-—— 

_PorpAyHo poflaoephofM™—— 

_ Pltffca America**)—,-. 

___hcffoa__— - 

__ aarfuifta cHefafa- - -— 

___ OH* teirar --—- 


CHAH ADUlfOnMEfl 


Jncftnldae: 

Common Jacaisa_____ Jacano tplnota —--—* 

Hoematopodldne: 

Orctercafccher_____ ZTocma topus o$tTuhgv* -— 

Chnradrlldae: 

Golden plover_________,_ CMiradriut apriCOriut ^^- — , 

Aojitnillan handed plover_ Ztmifer tricolor —-- 

South American i*r**"f- -- Befonopfcni* cojflm*m*b - 

Kllldeef- _ - - - _-___ ■ _ <JAaradrfua pod/omi____ 

Crocodile bind—,--— Hit t mi aegyptne —-- 
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fj rnily aiti commas name 

Scolop&cidae; 

Pectoral GaHdplper—*-—-— 

EecurTirtuitridiat: 

Black-necked atilt...—.--- 

Burhi ntdne; 

Sooth American thick-knee- —— 

Siereorsfildaei 
MacOornHfk'a skint-—- 

Lflrldae: 

Ring-hilled gull———————-—— 

Kelp pill--—— - -—“ 

Laughing gulL.—----- 

Herring gnil-•„-—--- 

Great black-backed gull—--—— 

Sliver gnll____ ■»■——-" 

Royal t ern.,,-» ---—■ 

Aleldne: 

Atlantic, or common, mxirrc—- 


Set™ Ujlcnam# Sumter 

£rolia mclai&tOM —»--- 1 

U tf?m n (GfrtJ 4 iiaatM I Mrt ,, - -- ^ 

/fur A tout bUtriatu* --— 

Cathamrta macmrtnkJci —— 

Larut deiamr&ute --— 

Lams domink&nui^ —,- 

Laras --- 

Laru« flr^gnUfllu*---- 

Lor** fflsrlBH*---——-- 

/xanii notflcAolfappdloe* 

2"iLflJaj?3£us mwtmu* -- 

L r rfr tutiff* * ■ ■ — - ---“ 


C0LUilHIFUli^E9 


Gulutubldae* 

Band-tailed pigeons—--——* 

IILgh-dying Budapest pigeon - 

Black-hilled pigeon.^. ————-— 

Crowned pigeon_______ 

lad Jan emerald-winged tree doviv—- 

3 Heed log-heart dove—-———— 

Diamond dove.,,,,,- —-. 

Plain-breasted ground dove,- 

Ground dove—-- -li¬ 
lting-necked dove-—- 

Bluc-hoadcd ring dovo—*-—---- 

White-winged dove^.— - u - - 

Mourning dove___——--—— 


Utrtumba #»sM«w—-- 

Folumha UvUt _-———----- 

Coluwi ha ntgrtrotM *——-— 

fjtiura —---- —~ 

GJfctttoapftppJ tadfrau.——— 
0fl/lfcoftf»i5a — 

Qeapclla cunmta- --*—-—— 

CoUtMbiffaUina — 

PoIumMtfoHfna pstserfna-- 

Slrepfopefio tfeoaooto^—- 

StreptopeHo Iran r/aebaHoo 
Zenotdo «fcalf«—■--“ 

/rad Mu ret mapnmn i,-— 


- 

1 

1 

2 

II 

2 

1 
IS 

a 

7 

2 
1 


CHiTrACIFOnM^ 


PsHtucldae: 

Kea parrot-^_„_—-—- 

Bed lory,_———--——— 

Bankston cockatoo-—-- 

White cockatoo...------ 

So] onion Islands cockatoo—^--— 

Sulphur-crested cockatoo—-— 

Bare-eyed cockatoo—-——— 

Great red-creeled cockatoo,,---—- 

Lead ben tor's cockatoo,,——— --- 

Gocfca Ud„___ —--—- 

TeIlow*ad-bliie mncaw——---- 

Red-and-hSae macaw——--—-—* 

Red-hlucHuid-fellow micwr——— 
Petal parakeet*—————-— 
Rosty-cheeked parrot,————— 


Nerter aofts&ilta—————-- 

BornleeMa ffarrula —-—-- 

CdlyptOrAjmcftut jmfltfrti/fCM*-,-- 

K&katoe otbu-— .«—— - 

Eukatoa Jtflfflfi, —- 

Kaknioe ffaterttn --—-— 

Kakat&c tan&uinta-^ -——— 

K&ka too dwlooflmat*———— 

Knka foe lea dbeaterl L*~-* -— 

Nymphtcu* MMlMI--- 

Ara aramgiHt_ 

Ara Marvptera -—— 

Am PAAH------ 

_4rnftn^ci canldfterlt_ _—-— 

Aratiflffa p pi tfw-. u 


2 

1 

1 

11 

1 

4 

& 

1 

7 

15 

a 

s 
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l 
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u sc h- w u w ta 
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Ftfnvkfl dnd aommon n am a 
Palltaddae--Continued 

Yellow-imped iiiiriro(_—_-- 

Ftnullte parrot-- 

Blue-fronted parrot*-^——— 

Ked-f muled parrot—_—-—. 

Double jollowdieaded parrot— 

Llueokiled parakeet-—-- 

White*winged parakeet--——. 

Blossom-headed parsikeet^^— 
greater ring-necked parakeet—, 
2 toae-b reacted purakeeU——- 
Leaser ring-necked parakeet— 

Barra bund - # parakeet-—— 

Quaker parakeet_ _ ■ -- — 

Budgerigar, or grass parakeet-_ 

Rotj-Yaced lovebird-——- 

Masked lovebird_—--—- 

Yellow-thighed ealtpie_—-« 


Ectenlljto nae 10 JTui»&£r 

A mtiiun a ouroprrMidfd—^-^-G 

„ A masons flmcki --—- 1 

_ Amnzana a-ea-fiPtf____——- 1 

_ Amawom* fiodtni!_*___ 1 

_ Airtaswia prafritf.^—-- 3 

_ iiolb$rhyn£ku& 7 

, BrotogerU vtrrieoUm «—- 1 

_ P&itS'ictila ovoi iooephnta^ —.—- 12 

__ J'dirhieuto cvptffria_—**- 3 

_ ftrfftacvfa sjMfaittfrj—-- 1 

__ riltlacula kramtr i __ --— a 

Ptilytvlix uratojorti—__ 1 

._ MpopwiM&GUt montichu *——--— 20 

Mt'tQp*iltaeu* unduUMuM^—— Many 

_. ApapomU roseicottit ___ 3 

_ Afftipomis —- 2 

_ Piojufc# j-rcntfto- 

ftieHff_____— 1 


GuciFLiiro vum 

Munuphagldao: 

Pmpta Loumcu_ Tauraco pm<*- 1 

Hontti Afrlran tourftco-ruurafti enrjf<fc«I,r.- a 

Whlto-be!ill'll gn*nway-l4nl_— Corythataoitici teKcoya»tvr~~— 1 

pi mm In-enter.._—— _„_ Crinifer afrieanvt —-—— 1 

Client Ld ae: 

_ _ _ ± J-AuSj/naniff-n 1 

R<rtuJ runner --_ __ G woroocpT ca Hforn in h u *-. — — 3 


UTRHSXFOBMttH 

Tytriuldae: 

Barn owl—--- 

Strigidae: 

C*reat horned owl——— 

Screech owL—--—— 

Spectacled. owL—_——■ 

Malay fishing owl-- 

Snowy owl ——-— 

Barred owl.—- 

Short-eared Owl_- 

Saw-whet owl—,—-■ 


___ iJufto 

n .—__ 0fa« _ & 

___ Pultfltrij pLT&plcUItt!d __— 1 

__ Krtvpa £e(i/p«____™__ 2 

_____ jV^clea nyc^a__^ . __ S 

_- Btrir -asrto--- 1*J 

__ ^-rirrtmew#^____ 1 

__ AcffQHm am dlu§-^ ___ 2 


COLirrORMES 

Cnlildjic-: 

M^u^gklfd_ __— CruliwJ itriat ____ 


Tr'igouldae: 
Cuban tro|fBii_. 


TROtlOMlOUUD 


1 


„_- J^rtaw-uf femnun<i_^._ 


2 
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COtLAL ID’C/Jt U 3 IS 


Family and tftmman nama 

AlcedJuMue: 

Kookabu rni * __ -——- 

Mnmbtldao i 

Cornel Idne; 

Lilae-breatfUaJ roller^-- 

Indian roller__■ —-—-— 

Rurarotldae: 

Pled hurnbtlL__—- 

Abyssinian ground bortibUI———-- 

Grey bombl!!-^-—-™——^ 

Black-an d-white casqned borabi 11- 

Great black eas^ued horrid 11-——- 


Bcicntljiu nemt Yifn&fT 

IhurtlQ 0ftfai_.-_——— 3 

Mifviotu* FejfJumi__— 1 

Ceniris* camlaia —,—-——— 2 

Ctirtida* fiewglmlcJUt*--- 2 


Anlti ro CtiOCrftf hcdfabisricw^-.- 1 

Hucorvus ahffnwinirUA -— t 

di. I 

JrjfcaniWrf JuficyffHdrfcHi—._- 1 

Vi'tulogifmmt at rata _- 1 


TvnromitA 

Cnpitonklue; 

AslaCe red-fronted lmrbet_^-—. McffaWma atiatlca —1 

AbLatic great barbel.__ATcjoJaiPia tfirm *—-- 1 

Toucan barbed-___ ^ermtornit ramphattlnu* -— 1 

Elampbnsiidae: 

WbEtedJiiedtaacaucU-^ _-_~ Aulacarkpnchus albivittatu*—— 2 

Snlphur-breaBted toucan__ iiawijJAfljlo# cudna^i- — 1 

Plddae: 

Golden backed woodpecker.—_ lirachyptcniu# bcngh*Je**lt. - 2 

Scaif-tellied wooJiiotilccT_ J’lcut jfluawiotuj--— 2 


i'AHril JLlFORM E“ji 


Cut!uj;bbie: 

Grange eocknif-tbe-roefc--- 

FEpridae: 

Ijongdallcd nmnnkltt- —- 

Tyrannldnej 

Ki^kndee flycatcher- —— 

PUtldne: 

Indian pltta^.-__ -——— 

AlandliJne* 

Skylark_—--—-— 

Shore lar k .. - —--——- 

Corvldne; 

Magplo-„ — 

Yellow-billed magpie-————-— 

Asiatic tree pie------ 

Magpie Jny„_--——— 

Bltie Jay- __— i — ———“ 

Steller^B Jny __—- «__,_=-* 

European Jnjr_-—--——— 

African wkitfrneokcd craw™—-— 
American --—-—— 

Indian cfdir„—--—-— 


Rupicola rupictite --—. 

07\ troziph m Unea rfa—.—-- —— 

Pitanptii xulpkuratut __~— 

PU ru braohpitra^ -— 

A/fl^cTa arvtntlv._—_—,— 

Ercmaphtfa aljwrfrii- ; —,- 

Pica pUta— -—-— 

Pica nutiafli— _—- 

Crpp*tr(na /crmtMoev___ 

CalMrtm ftirmwta ------- 

Cpanocltta crt*W&^ —--— 

Cynrwcitttt stellcri ___ 

ttiiTTMlu* tilanfiartus —-— 

Core nr ———- 

QurruB bnufhprhynchos —-— 

Coreas co raj—.__ 

CnrrtiM rpFandatJ- __ 


a?!MSl—fll-13 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

!i 

1 

2 

1 
t 
d 

2 
2 
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/■am I Ig 43 nJ oeit mifrt IMK 0 IfciCfLf ifiv mimp Humber 

Cerndae—Continued 


Fann^san rel-bUled pJe_„__ 

Hunting <tow__«____—. 

CraotMdne: 

Wldte-bncked piping crow*—___ 

FarltLne; 

Red-headed lit- ___ __ 

Great lit_____ 

Tufted titmouse.___ 

Cbiekatlfc_——_ P __ 

HEUldit; 

Chtst.mil-bollled ugtlialcb _ __ 

TLnmlHdne: 

RuHty<beekcd Beiiultnr bAbblcr-*.. 

Indian scimitar bubbler.____ 

Tit babbler—___ 

Blndc-headed Albln__ ____ _ 

fiLIcer-eared mesla_____ 


Eitta ccieruk'H. „_______, 9 

EU fd C A Inn n*U ____ 1 

jLgnfAouru pneas ___—_ £ 

Gj/mnorhina hvpotmca _ _ i 

Aryithalitcu* voweim inj_-_„ 1 

Pant* ma/nr—.—_.^ . . 1 

PaniM blcotor_■, , _. 1 

Paru$ atrlcQpillti$„ ___ 1 

Qajfont o_______ 2 

Pomalorhinu* crptkroffntp*^ _ 1 

Po mu tor hint* 9 hortfifUM __ I 

Yu A inn fiovicvUt* ____— 1 

Jitierophoila cop fat rota*__ 2 

Iterfo arpen tauri* —_^ I 


PjenoaotMae: 


Ral-TCDted bullial. _____ Ppmonot u# mfer __ % 

WilltMhiecliWl bulbuL^^__ Pp cn»Jti>f u* f^rnprti yi 2 

Wlilft mirif bulbul- -- - lyctitMoiui i 

TraglodjtltJmA: 

OaroUna wrec_^__ Thryatherm* IMMM1 


Ulrnldn*; 

Mix-kingbird-,______ 

Tufdldse: 

Rabin, Albina.- - - 

OUT ckat-.—_ —— _~____„ 

SturnldAB: 

Ikwe-caSared pastor______ 

liurtbeU'A glo^y BLarling— _ ___ 

Long-tall ?d gloa^j Hta rll nj; __ 

AmuttijTHt aturlicg __ ... ._„_ 

Tri-eular&il Utrt^-... . 

Stirling-_ _ ____ _ _ 

J unete ____,__ _ 

Leaser bill mynah _ , 

Cimter I ndi an hill w jnah__ „ 

Nwtarlalldu: 

Violot-lulckctl siinbird, _ „„ 

Scarlet-chested sunblrd __ __ 

Bhustern double-collared aonblrd__ 

Variable ounbl rd_ _ _ 

firturlet-tuf Led malachite ronbird_ 

Beautiful NUnbird^___„_^ 

Teeagae amiblriL^^ _ __ _ _ 

55 1 a 1 1 tw 11 Ida e: 

White-eye._ ■ „ 

Coerefrdae: 

Bine bMu?j<wper--- , _ 


Mimas polpploitos ___ I 

Tunfiit mtgrQtvriu* __ _.. - . 1 

Tktintntilaca 2 

Pastor 1 

parpurent-w___ 1 

IjamprolQrnlw cuvitalu j_____ I 

XTpreo ep_—_ 1 

Eprco tuperbuM _ l 

rvlparii. ___ 2 

Acrtttathcrc* trial* _ _ I 

Grant la rcUpiosa lari le>j ______ I 

Urocula rtUptosa intermedia __ 2 

Anfbrepfef Itwpvcinarffil__ a 

Chalcomttra rtI 

V in njjrfji iaetftgcrft _ 2 

Clnnjrrir vmn»iu* _ _ 2 

yrctarinlQ fohnsttmi __ 2 

Nr.rtarinia gnlcAgRa _ j 

Xectarinta taeazsp^ __ 1 

%(>xien>p* pQtpebrQta ___ i 

Cpamerptt rpaneae. _ _ 2 
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/mil; &nd «nn«> nan# Srimlljts 

I’amlldse: 

Ovenblrd_Rrt-nttWfMopOta*- 

Pioceldne: 

Bcd-naped wWowblrd-0aHtw*wr l*ik*m4a - 

Giant whydab__- Dtotrtpvra - 

Bdja weaver-/'/«*«* bairn.-- 

YittlUne muktd wenrer.._— Ploecui vitclltw --— 

MilhaU wearer_— Ploctfpawr *ah«U - 

Beil blahop weaver_-—. .. . -EwpiWlei ori* -—- 

Yellow-crowned bishop weaver—— Eupfcclf* ofm — -*— 

White-headed m-— -■— LoKftura ma/jt--- 

Cut-throat w ea v er finch..-- Amntt(n& /««*«(*_.-■—— 

Lavender finch... B'trildo cocmiciwiti--- 

Strawberry finch..-—-— i ^feirfMS 

Red-eared waybill--—- EMtriUta oilrtW... ..... 

Common wnxblfi---JI*<rtWo trofltodfiee--- 

Zebra finch....._-_ J’mrMki vaiianotU - 

Gouldlnn finch---— Pocphlta ffOuWan - 

Java finch_*"«« sflfrltwi-.- 


Jf iwK 

1 

. 11 

2 

* 4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

G 

1 

2 
T 
1 
2 

^ l 

15 


h-t erM&tt: 

Rice grackle^ 


Purple erackle- 


Swgdrisan’g gractie—-— 

Eont-tarted grucktc--——" 

Shiny cowMrt, .■>—-—— 

Colombian red-ey«l cawblrd- 

BldefcbtfliL__———-——---— 
Red-breasted mnrsbblrd—— -—- 

TroopUiL^———-- 1 

Thraupldae: 

Black-and-white tamper—- 

Yellow-ramped tanager——-—- 

Pa&terlnra tana^er——-— 

Red CM*ggr ■ ■ —- - 

FrluRfUtdse; 


Rice groatwk- 


Evening grrabeak^-«— 

Brazilian cardinal-— 

Black-throated cardinal—, 
Cardinal^..-- 


Emopean pfldflodi 


Kurtipoft n foldflnch X canary, hybrid. 


Canary-,_ 

Orrgn flacb- 


Le^ser yellow ftne h . 

European bnlldnob—-- 

UeldtHons grflssgnlL-- — 
Chaffinch.—— —— 


Pimtto&rla* WfltoW*—- 

Qutorfthw q*l*€*to -——— 

tfntoqttUratu* Ivtfubri* -— 

roa/or_.— 

Jfolaihrtrj lonariemt *-—-—— 
Tnugaeiu* —■■—— 

TirniMf fnrnda,,„_-—-— 

Letttet miUiarU -'——-— 

Mem* Idianil-———— 


Slate-cfllored Jimcn— -— 
Raff-throated saltator—- 
Tawny-belHed sredeater- 


CfjJOpfj JeOTrtflJtfl^-——- 

RampaorrlHJi fclerwoiiff—— 
ffrinipJiwrlel pamfintt ——— 
Pjptirtjfl nii«, —-— — 

QfymlmruA cra*Mir&*iri* -— 

JFejperfpAarts resperfinfl-— 

Paroaria mat Hat v —--- 

FaroarU% gularU .—„--- 

Piehmondena mrdimttU— - 

Cardaptti cantarp*^ - 

CardvcU* wrcfHtRa X JBfrtnus 

mnarfiu--—— -— 

Ptrinu* eaworffl#.--——— 

ChlorU ---——* 

SicrMM tutevla - 

pyrrhuta iuMdflfl--- 

Ttaria canora -—--— 

Frf«£?lfttf ffWlrbl—-—— 

Junco hycmalk ^———— — 

Saltator murfflitf--— 

Fpornphtttl --— 


1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
n 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

e 

i 

1 
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FamfJy cin-i-J cCm me n ndmtf 

Frlngtlltdie—OratloMd 

SouE sparrow_._*—, 

Dk'keisieL^ - - ** -_ 

WmMuwted sparrow __^ottotrfoJfcJa tUWwIWff- 

Wbite-crowned sparrow ---- -ZoitoJrftrAftj IrwcopArya- 


frftifjfjto mm* 

MefospU* mtlodte- 
Bptea amcrlcana— 


.Vwmtf r 

1 

8 

0 

2 


KEPT ILES 


UOEIjCATA 


Aillgatorldaei 

Caiman____ 

American flUiptor.__ - ^ - 

Chinese alligator__ 

CroeOflilidae: 
Rroad-nosederocoUJIe--^ - 

African crocodile____ 

Narrow-imsed crocodile_ 

Sal fc water crocodile-- —- 

ArntrLctm crocodile. 
Gumlirlne: 

Indian £***■!- 


Caiman (tffropl.__ I 

Alligator missls&ipiens\* _ 10 

AjH^afar rfiwiwit--- 2 

GtieolaemM* Icfrospi#_- 2 

Crocodplus nfiotttms^ __ 2 

C?Qttidplti$ mtephractus^ _ 1 

CrororfvOw poroiui,_„_ I 

CrocodyluB acutus- _—_ 2 


_ Gav falls ffanffcttcvr- 


—— 1 


CHKUKRU 


ChctytJra serpentina- 


Cholydridae: 

Shfjfi;i5 ng turtle.*..—„-- 

Alligatorsnapping turtle,--- Miumchclps tommtmcktt— 

Klnosleraldae; 

Hub t turtle--—- 

Mud turtle--——--— 


Many 

4 


South American mud turtle—— 
Emydidne: 

Box turtle-—-—— - -— - - 


ffferaoJAtrrus odoratuy___ 

KlnQsicrnQn *w bn* brum- 

Afnoaternwi rnfftnluiunv—_ 


Tbrec-tocd box turtle. 


Tcrrapene or nalfrut-__ 

TVrropm# d. frUlnpirttf.— 

Terrapene Onuvfu.__ 

Tcnrffpfna AaurL__ 

Curom aml>o{nnt«(*- _ 


Western box turtle—-- 

Florida box turtle__—-- 

Kom tra turtle—.^*—— --- 

Plamondbacle turtle___ lfattfrlefttps terrapin _ _ 

Mop turtle.____, *-__ - Grapftfpriyj pcoffraphica- ___ 

False map turtle__—_** Graptemps pwudQpeQprttpMw 

Ha rboti r'u turtle,____tJrupfemyj ftarbourf___ 

Pile ted turtle————_. € h rpsem tt* picta—-___* 

Cumberland turtle __ pACudemps scripts trtiostli„ _ 

South American red-Ij nod turtle.__ Pscudcmys script* 

Yellow-bellied turtle****. __ Pmdtmps scrip ta script a^ _ 

Red-beUled turtle___ Pscndemys ru&rtreflfrl* M __ 

Mobile turtle—,___ : ____ Fjicuflempi ef*ptw*r_^_„_ 

Florida water turtle--—1__ Ptemdcmps /forfrfonu _———*_** 

Central American turtle*—.— 

Cuban water turtle*— *.**____ 

Chicken turtle-**—-__ 

Spotted turtle. 

Wood 


Fadfte pond turtle* 


F#<nufClW|rj omnia_____ 

Pie* famy* dcen tra la _„ 

JJelrticneift rctieuJafia^ __ 

CTrmmjfl puttala^ _ 

Clcmmpw (juetffp(ff a __ 

pf nrrno rata martnoratti- 


Nortb African pond turtle--—****_ Ctcmmys teprara. 


3 
7 
2 

Many 

3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

4 
m 

5 
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FomfiV and «i3*iTTion 
Fmy dldu e—-Contln aed 
Euroj>ctLn pond turtle————— 

Bland tug's tartie, -■■ ■ ■— 

Indian fre=a!i- wel t^r turtle-—■ 

fteeves's tnrtTft M. —*— -- 

Testudlnldae: 

Giant Aldnlra tortoise--- 

Galapagos tortoise——-—— 

G&lfipagos tortoise,—--——^ 

Duncan Ib] nod tortoise—-—-- 

South American tortdt«--—— 

Desert tortoise-—- '- 

European tortoise----—- 

Radiated tortois e-—>■ ———“ 

Pnlcnnedmldne: 

African water turtle——-—■—— 

African black mml turtle——-— 
Amuou spotted turtle—————- 
Chelydldues 

Sooth American aide-necked turtle. _ 
Australian side-necked turtle—--— 

Small side nocked turtle.--■■ 

Large side-necked turtle- 

Krefft'e turtle.——- 


gcfcnfljlfl f\a m C 

Emy* or&fcu Id rts- 

Ertty* - 

Rdfupur basftfl—- 

Grodcjntir rerortfi-- 


Testudo 

TtxUidQ 

Twttido 

Testudo 

Tesfvdo 

Trjitfrfo 

Tcstudo 

2Vi(U(fo 


g^qnttnd^- 
flcpftartld|mi*-- 
rfofap——— 


cphlppfank-^-- 
tafnihtUt _-—» 

yraced --- 

nirifcifu—----- 


PcJvmcdu 40 intiru/tf 
pcluulos nlpHcott#*— 
I'QiUtftitmU - 


Jlai roeft cm ys nfl*u la - _— 
Chelodtm Ifm&tcolU*— 
HudromcduMti teciifera. 
PhrynOpt Jbtitfrti- 


_ w _ Emydura krcfftiL 


Murray turtlc- 


Soutli Anierlcnu gibbu turtle—— 
Flat-headed turtle-—— ■——— 
Trlopyebldae: 

Florida auCt^heUed turtle—— 
African soft-shelled turtle- 


Gebkonidae: 

Gecko,———-—- 

Giant gs Sfa > -~ . . ■ 1 ■ 

Nelson's gecko,— - -- 

Indian gecko--— 

Igoaultfae: 


Emydura macQuarrii—^ 
If rtorieirt hi y* ffflibu- 

Platcmy J phi tyccph till — 

Trionyx Urox. -— 

Trionyx trimyuls -— 


SAtaiA 


TMrcnfofa 

GckkQ tlrtilo**- — 

Arlsteltiyer ndton i-- 

Ockko sp-——--— 


Oomnrtro Iguana—-—--—'—- 
Swan Island tgmm fl - — 

Carolina gjiole—,—-———- 

Nelson's jmtriU—--—“ 

Gloat tool*--—--— 

Texas homed UiBrd—-———— 

Homed lizard--—-- 

Created lizard—--—’—“ 

Blue scaly lizard-———-— 
Bed scaly Jlaaid———— 
Fence lizard— —-■ ■■■■ 

Amelia Lizard—-— 1 

British Guiana green lizard- 

Black Iguana-—-— 

Desert Iguana-—-— 


Iguana Itftruiiu- 

Iguana delicti t\#ma— 
Anolis coroWneiwto— 
Anali* nelnnl— 


Amtitis cqucMtrt *—^—— 
pArpnuoaia comulwin:-^ 
phrynotoma pfdtyrhtoio*. 
LcIoctfpAslN* wrtia—- 
ficclaporuM cytfrtopcMlM— 
h'ccloporua p0t»felifl-— 
Seetoporu* ufitfuJtilHf*— 
Atarleo a. nmclra 


Vmiropyx ilWofuj—^—. 
naotavra (jcdiifkwro^. 
Dipcoiaurut dorsalis —- 
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Family and wmitian item# 
^clnci da e: 

Hflornlng aid n k. 

White’s skint--___,_._ 

Greater Uvedlned aklulL...., 

Sand &kiak__ ---■- . ■ 

Stu mp tailed rirtii* _* 

Malayan akink_ . __ 

Gerrkosn undue: 

Hated lizard._-__ 


Tel Mae: 



Yellow togu... 

WbipUil lizard_ 


Yanmidne: 

Dunjfril'B monitor ifwini_ ____ _ 

Indian man I tor lizard.._ __ _ 

Indian monitor 1 l is a rd___ 

Australian lace 

Clouded monitor..—___ _ _ 

Hglodcraiatjdae: 

Mexican headed lizard_ _ 

Beaded lizard {black phase),____ 

Gila monster^_ _ ___ 

Anguldu: 

Glass Lizard_ _ ____ 


Urtcnltjlo nQm* XvmtKr 

Epemio luctuo&v ___ 2 

i?i7^Ttta wAtfeC..__ 4 

Hmvmt fatriotu* _....... T 

Scmeckj oflicituiUt— __ _ 5 

Tititj ITU ruyrj.Tu_„_ \ 

Jifnbupa mvlUfaMciata _.__ 3 

Oerrhotaum* major ___ 2 

Tupinambte nlgropunctahtM^ __ l 

Tltpinambis tepu __ 3 

CnemitfopAorut putaris ,. j 

Varan** dmmorUL ____ i 

Fa ratiw t jtarc^cciv._„ 0 

Y or anti t irri Jt’afar_, _ 1 

Ftmuuj# uartus—__ 3 

FaraiiH* m-butosu*-,,_ _ % 

ffrlwierma horrid um _2 

Ifilorferma horr fdu*n____ 1 

Uclodgrma a a f pcct urn. ___ 2 

OpAitaarv* TcitfralfS-,_ 3 


BEKPETcrrs 


Boldse: 

Anaconda________ 

Tree bon______ 

Cook's tree boa____„„_ 

Boa constrictor.._-___ _ 

Emperor boa.— —___ _ 

Rubber boa.._____ „ 

Cuban ground iioji.___„__ 

Rainbow boa____ __ 

Cuban tree boa____ _____ 

Rail python.__________ 

African python. _.______ 

Indian rods python....—,__ 

RegnI python^.________ 

Coltibridae: 

Water snake.—_ ___ _ 

European grass snake..._____ 

Son!hern bunded water iraokc__ 

totnmond-backed water snake.._ 

Brown water snake___ 

Red-bellied woter annke... _ 

Island water rnnnltm _ 

Mungrore anatot™—___ 

Garter snake_________ 

California resided j^artcr &nuke_._ 


Euntcfct munTnus-,..____ 3 

Boo cnpdHs tRprfrw..^.___ i 

Bon en ydriw cooU- - n 

Comtrictor conttrirtar. _.__. j 

Constrictor impcrotor _ _ _ i 

Chorine bating _„____ 2 

Tropidophi* tnchmura_ __ 1 

Epicratc* __ 2 

Epiorattt u npulifcr ___ 3 

Python reffiit9 ___......_, 1 

Python sc£>oe_________ | 

Pyihtin motiirns-- ___ 4 

Pj/thon rrticulatu*-. ___1 

Matrix afpeifuii..^_____ 1 

Matrix- nntrix^-^^ __ __ j 

Matrix fatria to ________ 2 

Matrix rhomltffera ____ | 

Matrix t 0 x 1 *pllota„_^ ____ 4 

Matrix srpthrapattcr _ _ 2 

Matrix intularum-^.^ __ j 

Matrix vomprrtticaudo ___ _ _ 1 

Thfimnopft it virtnUs *irtaiUt„_^_ 3 

ThamnophiM tlrtaii* infemaUt„ t 
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fflnUir and 

Col ubrldae— -Coo tlnucd 

Eastern hos-rmsed snake-.-,- 

Eting-necked snake-„--——■- 

Black racer,_——-—*——- 

Ked rt«r.„- ,, —-- 

Green snake—-----—^ 


l?df III tjf 3 nnnii 


Siimbr* 


Indigo snake. 

Texas Indigo snake- 


As la tie rat shake—->—- — — 

Lesser In Elian ret make —_ -— —- 

Pilot black snake....-— 

Fox snake- - —-——— - 


Corn snftke——-——- 

IJndbaimer's rat snake- 

Chicken snake—-—— 


Aeseulaplnn snake- 


Bull snake—^---■ 

Klnp snake. *- 


Speckled ting snake---- 

California king snake-—--——— 

Sonoran klnj? ittritt . , ■ -—^ 

Scarlet kln^ snake.-—-- 

Milk snake-,—-—-—■ 

Tropical king mik*—-—— 

Cnbeyed snake—---- 

Do Kay's snake.-—---- 

Fly I dr enake^.--—— — —- 

Twig, or etne. snnke,---— 

Green whip snake—--— 

File snake-—-———■ 

GlEJsay snake———--— — — 

European whl p snake_ _ -— - 

Wolf snake. —- — —— -- 

Elnptdne: 

Indian cobra——-—- 

Taiwan cobra — -—--— 

eobm---— 

Acrochorilldae: 

Elephant trank gonke__*- 

CrotalEdae: 

Southern copperhead — ---- 

Northern copperhead- ■- 

Western broad-handed copperhead— 

Water moccasin, or cotton month—— 

Can til*____—— 

Ma mushl— -____——™ 

Aslan snorkel ylper——-— 

Green pnlrn riper—_*— — 
Green palm rlper^—-* —— 


Heterodon platprMna *——-— I 

LHndophU puntlaiitt cdtoardsiL - 1 

Coluber constrictor constrictor— 4 

I faMticophit flagellum^ - l 

QphendrjfM aestivns^^ —- l 

Drifmarch&n corals 1 

r>rpniorchon com is -*——.— 1 

Eiaphe teenfifra..._—-— £ 

Etaphc carinate-- 2 

Elophc obsolcto nftioldfl——« 7 

Elaphc rvlpina -——» 1 

r obmlct o pitt fate--— 3 

EteipM obsolete 1 

Eiephc guadriviUotc ___*-—. X 

Elophc 1 

Pltuophis —--——. £ 

Lamprapcltte petuiti* 3 

Lam prop^H Is gctul wt & of brook f_ - 3 

Lamproptdfl* gtlulus mUfomlac_ £ 

farniprt^rJfff prtetejr splcndUta^ 1 

Lampropeltis doiiata dolh ote__-- 2 

Lofnpro|wKts trtanguium .—— 2 

iMmpopcltii pcdpzonus-^ -—- I 

, LrpfflrfHrfl atm white,_—— 1 

„ Etorcrio detapi —-——- i 

. Gftrjiiflpelra orflote.-^-—— X 

. rhclofoFiata ]Nrfr<r*<tt-„- m —* X 

. Dryophl* prasinus --- 1 

„ mmocephaiw* ogpmtf—-— X 

. Arizona elegant -—— - X 

^ fiatwmk gemonemis^— -— X 

„ Lifcvdon flGTOmacuIatiU——^ 4 

_ A f o/o naja -- —* 

_ Wafa ma/a flfrtJ-——- — XX 

y&fa ha}e ---—- 

_ Bupfffjjruj Ris^tetecfwS-^-— 1 


_ Acrocftordu* jarantev *——- 


Anclstrodon txmtMirix emtor- 

- * --- 

Aficta?f J odon cvntoririB mokeson^ 
.4«rtnlroJpA 

Ancistrodon plscivoms^ -— 

Anctitr&don bttine ot«#- - -—- 

Ancisfmdon bo/ys Wamaojjl - ^ 

AncUtrodon acutB#—— . — 

THfmcrctttrifS ^ramfnciia.-— 

TrlmercswrwM ztejnegeti- -— 


IC H Ci « w « 
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Family Onrf ccrtmOJi nQm* Scientific uumt Jfwm&rr 

CrolalLdac—Cont Lnued 

Wiig]ar> pit viper__„ Trimercmnw wtwtmi __ 1 

Motoo^l, or TifitT^-.__frjnKrr^KrMfl cJe^nifi__ 2 

IiabH F or Asiatic vfper_,---. THmeresum* flwmtrt&U .. 1 

Timber rattlc*noke_ m ,__ Cmtalm *"»"«** 1 

Southern Fatf fie rattlesnake__ Crtitelnr driftix k?lL*r j _ o 

frame rattlesnake___ OrpMutt virlXU virtdi* _ M l 

Wcat^rndiatnoiMlbacrki’nttlesnnke_ CrttfaliiA afror__ ft 


AAEPHIBXANB 
cauhata 

—^ Ainjttttrnifi means __ “ 

— AnrbpjfojjM MfrfamN__ 1 

_— IHmRrfrlkt pyrrlopotfer— 10 

_ DfamtctytM viridvicvnt. __ S 3 


Biifonldae: 

American iond_______ 

Glut fo"* __ 

Cuban —. 

FctobntLriae; 

Spadofoot toad--___„ 

I’ipklac: 

Surinam toad.___ 

Loptodartylidae: 

Colombian horned frog.. 

Argentine horned frog_ 

IlylliJne: 

Bark Lap tree 

Green tree ttog _ 

Gray tree frog_._ 

3 Hornby Udap; 

Narrow-mouthed toad—_ 
Ranhlae: 

African bull frog_^___ 

American ball frog_ 

Green frog____ 

Leopard frog-____ 


0AUEM1A 


— .. Bvfp a*Mrfconif4„-^*_-__ 2 

_____ Bnfo BMiriliUl . . K 

-—™— Bufo f*» rt< -*r*e T * i f n 

— -__ Scaphtopu* holhrookl __5 

_* Fipa pipa— _**_ SO 

___^ Cmtpphrpt ericarata_.__ 2 

__ „ Ccrnf opAr|f# onto !(!*__„__ 1 

____ HplQ . . .__ 1 

___ - ■ - Hpia cincrea^. ___ 1 

___ Upia rm j *ieric» , __-- 4 

__,._,_ Mlcrtohtfta aUuacea^ __ 1 

_ _._„ 7 

___ — Rana cfTfcjvbt’tano____ 3 

~___ M Bum ctqmitan* _ 

____ IZQfift pipteiw-—_ Many 


AmpMunaiila#: 
Congo eeL— 


Ambyatcmldae: 

Tiger snlnninmler__,_— 

Snlamnndrldac: 

Red-bolll&d newt 
Red-Spotted newt- 


Onubt Milne; 

Land hermit erab. 


Therldlldao: 

Black-widow spider. 


AKTIIKOFOlH 

DEGAPODA 

Codnodffa clypcatu*^--. 
a aA Non a 

——Lafrafartu* mactm t__ 


,_,_ Many 


3 
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0 KTUOFTERA 

pat h Eiy aiu 1 eOsn mbit ScOwf *Jlo &n»fl 

li I ati Lidia:: 

Tr-upical giant eQckrwieb™ „___ titabcru* ffl$aniev4— 

SIOLLUAKS 


rianorbldBe: 
Pond snalL 


PULMOKATA 

__ Helitoma trivolvi*— 


Number 
- II any 


™ Mflny 


fishes 


K EOcaiWn TO I DEI 


i^j]fSdiwJrPnidne: 

South Auurkui Lucigfish 
FrotopterSdoe: 

African Iimeflsh- 


Charadda*: 

^IntyUllEs.-- 

BLacfc retra—. .. .- 

Gymnotidfle: 

African koiTeQati__-_—— 

Cyprioidsfi: 

ZtbiiL flail--____~ 

Clown barb----- 

Tiger barb——-■- 

While Cltnid MoumnLn 


Lcpfdo$iren paradox* —,- 1 

Frtftopferut onimletit—- " 


Mctynnii iroifcaWt—— - - 1 

QynmOQanpnbu* fcnifiiL —-— *i 

Htmuirchcllu fChatti ^ —-- 1 

ffrachiMtonto rpWo_*.* ——— D 

Itnrbtis sWr^lU- -- - 1 

1'untlm pfirflp&ntazana __ S 

Tanichthys aiton trie*-—— — 3& 




OBTAKlOrilTSOiDEl 


CTI'M^ODOHTOIUK 


roeoLUIdne: 

Flag tailed guppy-- 

Guppy-—-- 

Blacik niollle._—~----— 

Fluty, or KKKmflsb——-~ 


LcUitct reliculatu &-—- ID 

Lm»m reticulata* -- 1^ 

Xtollicnitia ftrJlpfrtiia——■ -— 2 

Xi[ih<jph&rur mrirEilalut-- 1 


PEJICQM OlLl'HOIBEI 


AbiiluiuloEik-a.: 

Climbing perch__—----—— 

CleWidao: 

Peacock cJchlld—^-- — 

Egyptian mouthbreedcr-—-~- 

—-—— --—--- 

"Jftck DoBEMf M0b^ -——^ 


Ana&ot iftrtaiiaa«iu_..—- a 

Attronaiv* Celtic —— 1 

JTapfocftrOwiMi muIUcofar - Jt 

PtvrtiphyTltim cimtkH —.—™— S 

FftAhuoma Mocrttatum^, - S5 

Hmtcteomi* bifflffinrfafut-_ 1 


FINANCES 

Funds for the operation of the National Zoological Park arc appro- 
printed annually under the District of Columbia Appropriation Act* 
The operation and maintenance appropriation for the fiscal year 1000 
totaled $1,165,200, which was $211,400 more than for the fiscal year 
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1959. The Increase consisted of $-11,200 to cover wage-board salary 
increases; $19,100 for witlun-grudo salary advancements for botli 
classified and wage-board employees; $130,GOO to establish 23 new 
positions; $9,000 increase for the purchase of animal food; $2,500 in 
miscellaneous supplies; and $9,000 for the purchase of new equip¬ 
ment. 

Of the total appropriation, 82.3 percent ($058,031) was used for sal¬ 
aries and related personnel costs and 17-7 percent ($206,509) for the 
maintenance and operation of the Zoo. Included in the latter figure 
were $74,000 for animal food; $17,296 for fuel for heating; $32,598 
for materials for building construction and repairs; $3,090 for the 
purchase of animals; $9,GOO for electricity; $4,871 for telephone, postal, 
and telegraph services; and $5,000 for veterinarian equipment and 
supplies. The balance of $55,114 in operational funds was expended 
for other items, including freight, sundry supplies, uniforms, gasoline, 
road repairs, equipment replacement, and new equipment. 

In addition to the regular appropriation $130,000 was appropriated 
for capital outlay: $44,000 to repair the roofs of the small mammal 
house, largo mammal house, aud reptile house; and $86,000 for safety 
improvements. 

PERSONNEL 

In fiscal year 19GO there were 186 authorized positions at the Zoo 
divided as follows: Administrative oflice, 1G; animal department, 70, 
an increase of 12 over the previous year; mechanical department, Gl, 
an increase of II; police department, 30, an increase of 3; and grounds 
department, 9, an increase of 2. 

Lt. J. R. Wolfe was appointed chairman of the safety committee, 
succeeding Dr. James F. Wright, who will continue as a member of the 
subcommittee. Lt. C. E. Brink replaced Lt. Wolfe as the police depart¬ 
ment member of the subcommittee. 

Capt, William R. James recruited and organized a group of 15 Zoo 
employees to receive training at the Civil Defense Fire School. First- 
aid classes were organized with Pvt. C. S. Grubbs of the police depart¬ 
ment and L. Ratli IT of the animal department as instructors. 

Ernest Cook, supervisory animal keeper, retired on March 9, I960, 
after serving the Zoo since December 1, 1930. During most of those 
yea re he worked tn the birdhouse. 

FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL ZOO 

“Friends of the National Zoo,” a group of civic-minded District 
residents, were active again this year, On September 2G and 27 they 
carried out a two-day “Salute to the National Zoo,” which drew 53,000 
visitors. Embassies and State societies donated flags which were flown 
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in front of many of the cages, indicating the country of origin of the 
animal on exhibit. Special labels set in laminated plastic were writ¬ 
ten for 16 exhibits. On the second day of the “Salute” a new flagpole 
was formally dedicated “in warm admiration for Dr. William 31. 
Mann, former Director/' Max Kampelman, president of die Friends 
of the National Zoo, made the presentation, which was accepted by Dr. 
Remington Kellogg, representing die Smithsonian Institution. Zoo 
Park Police Officers Troutman, Ellcrbe, and Moore formed a mounted 
color guard as the new 49-star flag was raised to the top of the flagpole 

at the Connecticut Avenue entrance to the Zoo. 

On December 14 at the Chancery of the Israeli Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington the National Zoological Park received a set of 60 plaques de¬ 
nted as labels for boo animals mentioned in the Old Testament. 
These are replicas of the labels used in the Biblical Zoo in Jerusalem 
and have, besides the name of the animal, the appropriate text quoted 
in both English and Hebrew. The plaques themselves are of laminated 
plastic in soft shades of blue, green, and bronze, with the lettering in 
white. They have, been installed in the Zoo and will later tx* sent as 
a traveling exhibit to other interested zoos in the States, returning to 
Washington as a permanent exhibit. At the ceremony at the Chancery, 
the plaques were presented to the Director of the National Zoological 
Park by Mediae! Amon. Counselor of the Embassy. Among those 
present were Dr. John L. Kcddy, representing the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, John Terry, president of the Friends of the Natiomd Zoo J. 
Lear Grimmer, Associate Director of the Zoo, and Dr. William M. 
Mann, former Director. 


information and education 

The Zoo continues to handle a large correspondence with persons 
all over the world who write for information regarding animals. 
From every part of this country citizens write to the Zoo as a national 
institution. Telephone calls come in constantly, asking for ident i fica- 
tion of animals, proper diets, or treatment of disease. 3 isitora to 
the office as well as to the animal exhibits are constantly seeking 

* i , ■ r 

Ti e Director spent seven weeks {August to October) in Europe, 
attending the meeting of the International UmonofDi^tereof 
Zoological Gardens in Copenhagen, Denmark, and visiting zodo^u jl\ 
pinks in Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and the British Isles. Particular studies were made of new contrac¬ 
tion and methods of management. On his return he lectured before 
various civic and scientific groups and showed Ins pictures of the 
European zoos. He also gave one radio interview. 
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Dr. James F. bright, veterinarian, went to Senegal, West Africa, 
at the request of the Forestry Department of that country to instruct 
its officers in the use of the “flying syringe." The Senegalese Gov¬ 
ernment was interested in tins method of immobilizing animals be¬ 
cause of the necessity of relocating some of the herds of game, which 
they wished to do with as little loss of individual animals as possible. 
While in Senegal, Dr, Wright captured a d ft fossa hob, which was sent 
to the Zoo in Brazzaville^ Congo. As far as is known, this is the first 
example of a wild animal being captured bv' the projectile syringe for 
exhibition in a zoo. 

Dr. Wright participated in a “Symposium on the Automatic 
Projectile Syringe” at the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., in 
April i960, H& spoke on “The Projectile Delivery of Drugs in Zoo 
Work" and (with Dr. Warren R. Pistey of the University of Virginia) 
on “Immobilization of Captive Wild Animals with Succinylcholiner’ 

Malcolm Davis, associate hendkeeper, spoke to civic and church 
groups, and also to the Northern Virginia Ornithological Society. 
He continued to write a weekly nature column for the fZ^7*iwfe>n'GA<in- 
titly Times and to edit the publication “Capsules” for the Woodard 
Research Corporation in Herndon, Vo. 

Keepers Burgess, DePrato, Maliniak, and Widinan brought Zoo 
animals to the television screen rrpeatedly. Many of these programs 
were broadcast on the ‘Time for Science" series from station WTTG, 
sponsored by the Greater Washington Educational Television Asso¬ 
ciation, and watched by 50,000 students in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia, The samo program also made a film in the 
Zoo of mammals, birds, and reptiles, which was shown over WTTG. 

Ordinarily the Zoo does not conduct guided tours of the Park, but 
exceptions were made for groups of handicapped children—orthopedic 
cases, a small group of blind children from Hyattsville (Md.) Ele¬ 
mentary School, and 30 deaf children from Gnllaudet College. The 
largest of these groups consisted of GO handicapped children who were 
brought to the Zoo by the Kiwanis Club. In all cases police and 
keepers escorted them. 

The Department of Zoology, University of Maryland, brought a 
class of 12 students of vertebrate zoology to study the living animals. 
This course, which was under the direction of Dr. Howard Winn, in¬ 
cluded four visits to the Zoo, and studies were made of mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. Tape recordings of sounds of small mammals and of 
bird songs were made, to bo played back later in the classroom. 

The Virginia Herpetology Society met in the reptile house on No¬ 
vember 14, 1959, and members were given a guided tour by Senior 
Keeper Mnrio DePrato. Mr. DePrato also spoke to a class of students 
from Taylor School who visited the reptile house. 
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A rfroup of 1,630 foreign exchange students visited the Park on 
July 16,1059 j and 16,785 School Safety Patrol children, in 420 buses, 
came to the Zoo on May 14,1060, from many parts of the United States. 

While the Zoo does not conduct a regular research program as such, 
effort is made to study the uuimaLs and to improve their health, hous¬ 
ing, and diet in every way possible. 

REPORT OF THE VETERINARIAN 

As reported in previous years (1958, 1959) the projectile type of 
syringe proved its usefulness in providing medication for captive 
animals. With this method it is not necessary to rope, manhandle, 
trap, or cage animals or exhaust cither animals or keepers. As the 
operator seldom needs help in using it, a considerable saving m man¬ 
hours is also effected. . 

With the use of the projectile syringe and the immobilizing tech¬ 
niques, three interesting surgical operations were performed. Uno 
was the removal of a large goiter from a male spotted hyena 
anesthetized with a new barbiturate. A survey of the available rec¬ 
ords indicates that this typo of thyroid enlargement has been found 
in the past in hyenas in the National Zoological 1’ark. I fie animal 
had been treated medically for six months prior to surgery without 
noticeable improvement. A small fibroma was removed from the 
back of an Alaskan brown bear, using pentobarbital sodium intra¬ 
venously as tin anesthetic and succinylcholme cldondo intramuscularly 
as a pre-anesthetic. The pre-anesthetic facilitated a smooth and quick 
induction of the intravenous barbiturate. A broken tooth wus re¬ 
moved from one of the female Malay suo bears with suectny eholme 
chloride and a local anesthetic. With the newer Lechruqu^ tl,as op- 
oration was completed in a few minutes instead of the more usual 

^A^reliminary report on the use of succinylcholme chloride was 
published in Veterinary Medicine (vol, 54, P- ^ 
a more complete paper was presented by Dr. Warren E. _ 

symposium on tlio automatic projectile syringe at the University of 

G T?tho l aidmS S in last years report as successfully immo¬ 
bilized with this drug, the following can lie added: Alaskan brawn 
bear spectacled bear, Peninsula bear, hybrid bear, B ormosan macaque, 
Zs^only, EmW" bmm bear, sloth bear, aad Malayan ana 

Work with alkeloidal nicotine as an immobilizing agent was con¬ 
tinued on native white-tailed deer in cooperation with Dr \agn 
Flyger of the State of Maryland Department of Research and 

Education. 
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Cupchurbarb was used for the first time on captive wild animals 
this past spring with excellent results. Depending on the dosage, this 
drug may be used far immobilization, sedation, or for anesthesia by 
the intramuscular route. The following species were successfully 
immobilized with this drug: peccary, tahr goat, white fallow deer, 
Formosan macaque, spotted hyena, and Nubian ibex. .Results so far 
indicate that this drug will have a far greater application than any of 
the others for immobilization. 

During April 19 GO, Maj\ Patrick Bromfield, game control officer of 
die Bechuanaland Protectorate, spent some time in the National 
Zoological Park studying the use of the automatic projectile syringe 
and methods of immobilization, in order to translocate game in the 
Protectorate. He also conferred with game officials in Maryland, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and the National Park Service. 

Tuberculosis remains the most important health problem in our 
hoofed animals. In the recent past, animals that have not reacted 
to the imtradermic tuberculin test were found infected with tubercu¬ 
losis at necropsy. This loss of sensitivity to tuberculin is apparently 
not uncommon in the later stages of the disease. Arrangements were 
made with the ILS. Department of Agriculture to determine the 
presence of serum antibodies for tuberculosis in suspect animals. 
Accordingly, two elands and a giraffe, all suspect but not reacting to 
the mtrndenmc test, wore immobilized with snccinylcholine and blood 
samples were obtained for serology. 

A hybrid Philippine and Javan macaque with severe central nervous 
system symptoms showed, upon pathological examination, to have had 
cerebral and pulmonary forma of cryptococcosis. Seven other 
monkey 3 of various species were sent to the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology since last year, all of which, during life, had shown signs 
of acute amaurotic epilepsy as described by Langdon and Cadwallader 
in 1D15 and Van Bogaert and Scherer in 1035* Some of these 
monkeys were sent for euthanasia in the last stages of the disease. 
Keepers in the monkey house state that this condition has occurred 
there for years without an apparent change in morbidity or severity. 
The pathologists 5 report is not completed at this time, but it is felt 
that the disease is not contagious if indeed infectious. 

Dr. F, R. Lucas, Livestock Sanitary Laboratory, Centroville, Md., 
provided the following laboratory services: bacterial cultures and 
identification, urinalysis, dark field esamitmtioiis for Leptospira, and 
microscopic tissue reports. 

Hearts and large vessels of necropsy specimens not needed by the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology were delivered to Dr. Thomas 
Pcery of the George Washington University School of Medicine for 
his study of comparative pathology. 
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Parasitological identifications were conducted by Mi's. Mabello 
Chitwood and Allen McIntosh of the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture's Animal Disease and Parasite Research Division. A. P, Can¬ 
non of the University of Kansas, currently at the University of 
Maryland, made blood smeare from 55 snakes revealing 12 individuals 
of 8 species harboring liemogregarino blood parasites, I he subject 
of these blood parasites In snakes would support a full-time research 
project for investigation. 

A cooperative investigation was originated with Dr. William L,. 
Straus, W. J. Young, and T. Mere, of Johns Hopkins University to 
study chromosomes in primates by obtaining blood samples from the 
available subjects, Mr. Young is also interested in studying tliogen- 
etic structure of the hybrid learn, F‘ and F\ by working with blood 
samples which can now tie cosily obtained by immobilizing the am- 

Sereral alligators, botli small and medium sized, were provided to 
Dr. A. G. Morrow and Dr. I* J. Greenfield of (he National Heart 
Institute, for anatomical and physiological studies on the cardiac 
system, since these reptiles have normal hearts which are similar m 
construction to the hearts of children with congenital heart defects. 

Two Indian pythons and two American alligators were taken to 
the Department of Biophysics at Walter Reed Army Medical Cen¬ 
ter to assist. Maj. K. T, Woodward in determining the muscle mass 
of various animals by the use of a scintillating counter which meas¬ 
ures muscle potassium. . ,. 

Following are the statistics for the mortality rates during the past 
fiscal year and a table of comparison with the past six fiscal years: 


Mortality. /too* near W60 

Aitrt- 
rnnih tlon* 

Tklammals---H4 R® 

•ptrftt - -—1-40 S3 

Reptiles,..-——— lla 0 ‘- 


Tofaf nuartslffp, past 6 fiscal ytan 


i«B- 

1!W0___ 


733 

018 

MO 

350 

472 

nsa 


300 100 1 

’Attrition Ip the term n«4 far Uio»e to™ 4S* wWj to thr triUBi# ot A"* 

bJuS .f^toa At tb. *o, ar brforr .n .al-il W idnpt to ag. h'Mtitfob 

within the enllteUotU 

Animals that had been in the collection for a relatively long time 
and died this year were: A Swinhoe’s pheasant {Gennatus zwtnhcu) 
received Augtlst 11, 1981, died August 10, 1959, after 28 years; an 
Indian crow {Conw insolent), received September 28,1J37, from t ie 
National Geographic Society-Smithsonian Institution F.xi>cdition to 
the Netherlands East Indies, died November 4, 1959, after 2b years 
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1 month 7 days; a short-tailed shrew {BJarina breuicauda) , which 
usually docs not live in captivity, was exhibited from December 27, 
to Murcli 28, i960, a total of 2 years 3 months 1 day; and a 
marabou stork (Lepiopilm r erttmeniftrus) t received from the Victor 
J. Evans estate on February 1031, died May 10, 1060 , after 20 
years 3 months, 

COOPERATION 

At all times special efforts are made to maintain friendly contacts 
with other Federal and State agencies, private concerns and individ¬ 
uals, and scientific workers for mutual assistance. As a result, the 
Zoo receives much help and advice and many valuable animals, and 
in turn it furnishes information and, whenever possible, animals it 
does not need. 

Special acknowledgment is due George Kirk turd John Pulaski, in 
the office of the U.S. Dispatch Agent in New York City, and Stephen 
E, Date, dispatch agent in San Francisco, who arc frequently called 
upon to clear shipments of animals coming from abroad, often at 
great personal inconvenience. The animals have been forwarded to 
Washington without the loss of a single individual. 

When it is necessary to quarantine animals coming into this country, 
they are taken to the U.S, Department of Agricultures station in 
Clifton, NJ. During the past year Dr. R, C. Swindell and Artdy 
Goodcl, two of Hie officials stationed there, have been most cooperative 
in keeping the National Zoological Park informed as to the well-being 
of animals and birds held there for quarantine, 

Animals that die in the Zoo a re offered to the United States National 
Museum. If the Museum docs not need them, they may be sent to tv- 
search workers in other institutions. During lhe past year the 
Museum accepted >H mammals, which are to be preserved as scientific 
specimens. 

The Zoo cooperated with the National Capital Parks and lent small 
animals to Park naturalists and to the Nature Center in Rock Creek 
Park for demonstration. A collection of reptiles was loaned to 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in order to have a film made of 
poisonous snakes, Senior Keeper W. Widmnn trapped a number of 
sea gulls for a research project at the National Institutes of Health. 

Gifts of plants were received from Mount Vernon, the Botanical 
Gardens, St, Elizabeths Hospital, the Naval Observatory, and the 
Soldiers’ Home, 

VISITORS 

Attendance at the Zoo this year reached a total of 4,05{),80i. fn 
general, this figure is based on estimates rather than actual counts. 
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Estimated number &f risUvtt for JUtal 1980 


Mj (1050)... MG,B29 

August. ... 140, QOO 

January (iMOf)...... 127, 000 

?cbrmrt.„.__ , SB, 150 

September.. ____ __ _ 3G4 r 500 

March ... « . 216 425 

October.._ „ .. ..... 302,300 

April.. 515 400 

November..,............. I80 r 400 

May., _ m 032 r 200 

Decombor .. 03, 600 

June*^__ __ 57S r 100 


Total.. . .4, 050, SOS 
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16 
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Nebraska........... 
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40 
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4 
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5 
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I 

4$ 
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51 
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14 
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1 

31 
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0 
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70 

3, 040 

Maine __ _ _ , 

1 

33 

Texas. -_ 

1 

60 

Maryland____ 
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West Virginia ...... 

35 

h 0G7 

Michigan .. 

5 
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Wisconsin _ _. _, . 

3 
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MioDHoU_ rT 

9 

357 ' 

i Vfndnln - 
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4 
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Total . 

2, 045 

80, 491 


CrTQupxfroTn-foreign Countries 
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Korea__ 

2 
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1 

7 
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5 
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21 
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1 

23 
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About 2 p.m. each day the cars then parked in the Zoo are counted 
nnd listed according to the State, Territory T or country from which 
they come. This is, of course, not a census of the cars coming to the 
Zoo but is valuable in showing the percentage of attendance by States 
of people in private automobiles. Many District of Columbia, Mary¬ 
land, nnd Virginia cars come to the Zoo to bring guests from other 
States. The tabulation for the fiscal year 1060 is as follows: 






Mfirrf nfu t 

___32.3 

riflllfo mTn 

. . 0.7 

YlrftbLfl .„„ . 

„„„ 33.0 

Con nectU'ut__ 


District of Columbia_^ 

___ 30. 5 

Michigan*. _ „.. 

.7 


„ 3.5 



_ _ _ . „ 

Vnw Tnrlr... . . . ... . . 

__ X 

[llEnntn 


r^irftlSnn 

2 . n 

Tun n hh*£ __ 

. + e 

Xpw J^rp^y........___ 

__ L6 

Tfrat L u 

. . 4 

flhto . . _ 

1.5 

C^orgl^..___._ 

™__ . 4 

West Virata La 

1.1 

fndlinl 

____ J 

VbvrfffH 

it 



H ftssaefruetta- . ~ _ 

-i—i. 

Total 

M_ 1 


The remaining 4.0 percent came from other States, Arabia, Azores, 
British Columbia, Canal Zone, Cuba, England, France, Guatemala, 
Germany, Japan, Manitoba, Mexico, Morocco, New Brunswick* New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Okinawa, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, apd Yugoslavia, 

On the days of even small attendance there are cars parked in the 
Zoo from at least 15 States, Territories, the District of Columbia, and 
foreign countries. On average days there are cars from about 22 
States, Territories, the District of Columbia, and foreign countries; 
and during the periods of greatest attendance the cars represent not 
less than 34 di fTercnt States, Territories, and countries. 

Parking spaces in the Zoo now accommodate 1,070 cars when the 
bus parking place is utilized and 060 cars when it is not used. 

At the request of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, a survey 
was made during the year to determine the residence of the visitors by 
percentage. The work was done by the Zoo police under the guidance 
of Albert Mindlin and Samuel Rosenthal, analytical statisticians of 
the Management Office of the District of Columbia. 

Three categories of residence were listed: District of Columbia, sub¬ 
urbs (the surrounding four counties), and the rest of the country. 
Mr. Mindlin set up a method of sampling that was scientifically de¬ 
signed and conducted to produce statistically valid and reliable re¬ 
sults. To accomplish this a random sampling of all visitors in the 
Zoo was to bo taken from one spot in the Zoo. Following pre-tCGt sur¬ 
veys made in several spots scattered throughout the Zoo at various 
times of the day, the spot finally selected was at the water fountain 
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between the beers and the hardy cuts. To insure that tlie police offi¬ 
cer doing the interviewing were completely unable to affect, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, the random sampling of the visitors, 
a chalk line was drawn on the sidewalk and the interviewer given a 
mechanical hand counter. It was specified that he should interview 
every tenth person coming down the hill, with the exception of babes 
in arms. During those portions of the year when visitor attendance 
was very light, every fifth person was interviewed. 

To insure random sampling, one Sunday was selected at random 
from all the Sundays of the month, one Saturday at random from 
the Saturdays, and two weekdays at random from the available week¬ 
days. The day selected was divided into four 2-hour periods; in each 
period 1 hour was selected at random. The police officer to make 
the interviews was randomly selected from those available on the 
day of the sampling. The police officer asked cadi interviewee a 
singl c question * “Where do you live ?” 

The information gathered from the visitor survey was then reduced 
to mathematical formulae by the research statistician of tlio District 
of Columbia, and the following cumulative percentages were arrived 
at: District of Columbia residents, 18.$; nonresidents, $1.2 {sub¬ 
urban, 30; other, 51-2). 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Activities in the police department showed a marked increase in 
keeping with the larger visitor attendance. A new cruiser was placed 
in service and traveled a distance of 24,000 miles in the year. This 
made possible mow rigid traffic-law enforcement and resulted in an 
increase in the number of arrests for traffic violations. 

Sgt, D. B. Bell and Sgt, E. A. King attended and graduated from 
the Metropolitan Police Academy in March. 

Lt. C. E. Brink, Sgt. E. A. King, Pvts. M, J. Devlin, H. J. Moore, 
and D. E. Troutman attended the monthly sessions of the Law En¬ 
forcement Institute at the University of Maryland and received 
certificates in June. 

Sgt. A. L. Canter and Pn. G, H. Adams attended a special course 
in the driver training program held by the Bureau of Departmental 
Operations, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

The mounted color guard consisting of five men, with Sgt. D. B. 
Bel) in charge,participated in several parades. 

The old switchboard at police headquarters wns taken out of service 
at the administration building, and a new modern telephone system 
was put in operation early in November, 

A new target range was completed, giving all members of the 
department the opportunity to practice and qualify for better marks¬ 
manship. Work on it was dona by volunteer members of the force. 
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The total number of visitors stopping in the police station for 
information of various sorts was 13,262. First aid was given (prin¬ 
cipally for minor accidents such as bee stings or scraped knees) to 
1,107 persons. Fifteen pairs of unclaimed eyeglasses and sunglasses 
were sent to the Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and six 
bags of unclaimed clothing and miscellaneous art idea were turned 
over to the Goodwill Industries, 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

No funds were appropriated for new construction, and the regular 
maintenance w ork of patching and painting old buildings was carried 
on throughout the year, A number of minor improvements, however, 
were carded out* 

A 5-ton air conditioner was installed in the feed bam for the 
Alaskan reindeer, and an overhead sprinkler was built in a comer of 
their outside yard. This shower bath runs continuously, and the 
reindeer obvious! j f enjoy it T us ono or more animals can usually be 
seen standing under it. While a fine spray of water cools their backs, 
they stretch their necks, tilt their heads up* and with open mouths 
snap at the drops of water. 

A complete rewiring of the reptile house was completed, and re¬ 
wiring and a new system of lighting were installed in the monkey 
house. Pilot models of radiant heat were put in the floors of three 
shelters for hoofed stock, 

A shelter, constructed b 130S for a small herd of Ikmas and used 
in recent years for elk, wiis remodeled into a stable for the three police 
horses. 

The murals in the Zoo Park Restaurant were given a thorough 
cleaning under the supervision of the artist Domenico Mortcliito, of 
Wilmington, DeL The murals, designed by Hr. Moricllito in 1940 on 
carved, lacquered battleship linoleum, depict Noah's Ark above the 
fireplace and animals marching Lwo by two around all four walls, 
They had darkened through the years, but may now be seen in their 
original glowing colors. 

The work of the gardener's force consisted mainly of removing 
dead trees, which are a menace to both animals and visitors, and re¬ 
placing them with young trees. In all, 22& trees were cut down, and 
153 were limbed and topped. Stands of grass in several enclosures 
were thriving before the animals were moved in, and efforts are now 
being made to maintain the grass. Work continued on the new serv¬ 
ice road, with grading, ditcMisg, and general maintenance, and the 
bank has been terraced with logs, brush reforesting, and grass seeding. 
Vines, weeds, and trees on or around two-thirds of the Zoo boundary 
were cut and trimmed- A nursery consisting of nearly 5,000 young 
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trees, mostly evergreens, was cared for by tlie gardeners force. Three 
men attended the Fire School at General Services Administration, 
three attended horticultural classes at the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, and four took the first-aid course. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

A new office to replace the 155-year-old “mansion” is imperative. 
The present administration building, while a historic landmark, is 
not suited to the purpose for which it is being used, nor is it safe, 
being honeycombed with termites and rotted from dampness. A 
modem building, with properly arranged offices, library stacks and 
shelves, a conference room, and a small laboratory, is badly needed. 

The facilities at the National Zoological Park are based on anti¬ 
quated installations and should be modernized, starting with such 
basic necessit ics as water, electricity, sewage, a ml heat ing. 11 is hoped 
that a master plan can be drawn for the Zoo so that all future con¬ 
struction and work may be coord mated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Theodore IT- Rr.nn, Director. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


Report on the Canal Zone Biological Area 

Sm; It gives me pleasure to present herewith the annual report on 
the Canal Zone Biological Area for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

i«o, 

SCIENTISTS* STUDENTS. AND OBSERVERS 

Following is the list of 39 scientists, students, and observers who 
visited Barro Colorado Island last year, and stayed for several days, 
in order to conduct scientific research or observe the wildlife of the 
area* Twenty-seven other scientific visitors each spent a day and 
a night on the Island. In addition, scientists of other research and 
technical organizations In the Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama 
made use of station facilities* 

jyghic AMpoI 

Hennelt* Mr. aed Mrs, Charles, Jr-, Temperature and humidity. 

University of California, Los An&efcs* gradients la forest. 


Blauf uss, Arnold, 

Chicago, 111. 

Wildlife observation. 

Baja jinn, Edward, 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park* Pa. 

Birds. 

Bra Etstron, Dr. H T , 

Adelpld University* 

Garden City, N.Y. 

BeptRea and mnphlblaos. 

Brown, Br. W. L. + Jr„ 

Hnrvnril University* Cambridge, Mass. 

Ants. 

Ckrpenteiv Dr. 0. IL + 

Pennsylvania Stnle University, 
University Park, Pa. 

Howler monkeys* 

Carpenter, 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park* Pa. 

Assistant to Hr* Carpenter. 

Cox, Cwrire, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, lit 

Tropical bird physiology- 

Camming,, JL B,, 

University of Florida, 

Gainesville, Fid, 

Insects. 

En rttiumu* VYhl tney, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Birds. 

Edens, Mrs- LaPrtdle, 

Minneapolis;, Mian* 

Birds* 

Edwards* Dr. B, 

Amherst, Ym 

Birds. 

Elsonmann* Dr Eugene, 

New York City. 

Birds. 
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van 

Elm-s. Alan, 

Fetuisyl vanla State University, 

Uni veraity Park, Pa. 

Uastelg lt, Dr. E. L,, 

UMwalty of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y, 

tJefsh, Dr, Lddore, 

uilfe mr Of Chicago. Chicago, HL 

Grlffin, Dr. D. &♦* 

Harvard University, Cambridge 
Maes. 

Grocer, lira Dorothy E,f 
Lo$ Angeles. Calif. 

Kendelgb. Dr. and Mr^ S. C bar Les, 
CnlvereJtj of DJIdpK Urbana. ILL 
Kerr, CoL David, 

Arlington, Va. 

Kaehn. Robert, 

UnlversUy of California, Berkeley. 
Linford, Dr. J. E., 

Oakland, Calif* 

Mason, Dr* W. A r| 

Pennsylvania State University. 
University Park, Pa. 

McClttflkej. Dr. ElwOfld, 

Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass. 
MtCoCp Dr. J.H.0^ 

MaasnchtteetLa lug Unite of Tech¬ 
nology, Cambridge Mass, 

McElttricfc, T-H-. 

Blairatowo. N\J* 
if etxuda. Dr. 

Japan* 

Pete rm it rip Dan, 

Fernisy Iraida State University, 
University Part. Fa, 

Pethins, Mra. 5- 
Gorgas Memorial laboratory, 

Faun in a. 

Ryan. Richard, 

New Shrewsbury, N J. 

Smith. John. 

Harvard University. Cambridge, ifass. 
SonthwLcfc, Dr. C, R., 

Pennsylvania State University. 
Unlverrity Port, Feu 
SttiarE. AJalstdlr, 

Harvard U ni Vcrttl ty+ Cambridge', Mas*. 
Warren* James, 

University of California, Los Angelos. 
Wcssenberg, Dr. Harry, 

San Francisco State College, 

San Francisco. Calif. 


Iriidpol 

AwirtiTit to Dr. GupeofH* 

Comparative physiology. 

Wildlife observe Lion. 

Eats. 

Birds. 

Tropical bird physiology. 

Wildlife observation, 

Howler monkeys. 

Wildlife observation. 

Howler monkeys. 

Ant** 

Rata 

Birds, 

Entomology, 

Assistant to Dr. Carpenter, 

Fruit flies. 

Birds, 

Flycatchers, 

Howler monkeys. 

Termite behavior. 

Reptile* and amphibians, 

Tropical diseases and study on the opn- 
Hold protozoa of anurous. 
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}' ln i Principal tntrrcH 

Worley, Dr. L. 0, WIMUfe observation. 

Upoaklyn College. New Tort. 

Zimmerman, John, Tropical bird physiology. 

UciveraEt? of Illinois, Urltnna, III. 

VISITORS 

Approximately 209 vistois were permitted to visit (he island for 
a day. 

RAINFALL 

During the dry season (January through April) of die calendar 
year 19,19, rains of 0.01 inch or more fdl during 19 days (34 hours) 
and amounted to 1.01 inches, as compared to 19.31 inches during 1956. 
During the wet setison of 1959 (May through December), rains of 
0.01 inch or more fell on 1S2 days (091 hours) and amounted to 92.97 
inches, as compared to S0.89 inches during 1958* Total rainfall for 
the year was 94.&S inches. During 35 years of record, the wettest 
year was 1935 with 143.42 indies, and the driest year was 1930 with 
only 70.57 inches, March was the driest month of 1959 (0.11 inch) 
and December die wettest (24.41 inches). The maximum records for 
short periods were: 5 minutes: 1.30 inches; 10 minutes; 1.65 inches; 
1 hour: 4.11 Inches; 2 hours: 6.33 Indies; 24 hours: 10,87 inches. 


Tmile L—slmuiaj rainfall linm* Ctthrmla Island h C.Z, 


Yew 

TdUJ 

tndiftj 

st tMm 

*ven&i 
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T*t*l 

ICMLl-5 

S6it|on 
fiverapi 

lftttL———**--* 

104. a? 


1943.. 

120* 29 

109- 20 

1926 

n& 22 

113. 56 

1944 . . _ 

01*06 

100, 30 

1D27 ..__ _ _ 

116L 36 

114 63 

1 045 _ . . .. 

120, 42 

100 r 84 

lfl®8 _____ 

10L62 

Ill, 35 

1&46 t __ 

87, 38 

108 81 

1920. 

87* 84 

108. 56 

1&47.____ 

77. 92 

107* 49 

1930.. .. 

7(x 57 

104 51 

1&48 

S3, 16 

108 43 

1931... 

J2X30 

104. 69 

(949. . . .... 

111 86 

ioa 76 

1032... 

113. 52 

105 76 

1050, 

111 51 

107. 07 

1933. 

10 L 73 

105. 32 

1051_* 

112 72 

107. 28 

1934...— 

12142 

107,04 

1.WS_-_ 

37 68 

108 04 

1935. 

143* 42 

110.35 

1053._ _ 

104_ 97 

108 87 

1935*.. 

91 as 

10& S3 

1051 

105 68 

108 S2 

1037,... 

124. 13 

110. 12 

1055.___ 

114 42 

107. 09 

1938... 

] 17r 09 

lift 62 

1956_ _ ____ m 

Ill 05 

10 7. 30 

1039.. 

115,47 

110. 04 

105? _ __ _ ___ „ 

07. 07 

106 03 

1910.. 

sa 51 

I09l 43 

JOSS _ __ 

100* 20 

1 , ulLr. ilLP 

106- 70 

1941 . 

91. 82 

IDS, 41 

1950_ 

0188 

108 48 

1912... 

tit lo 

108, 55 
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Table 2 ,—Comparison of 1958 and 1959 rain fait, Barra Colorado Inland (ixchzs} 
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BUILDINGS. EQUIPMENT, AND IMPROVEMENTS 

The most unusual event on Burro Colorado Island during tl»o past 
year was a series of landslides on December 7,1950, after five days 
of nearly continuous rain. 

Before the landslides occurred, improvement and expansion of the 
station facilities were proceeding according to plan: tho remodeling 
of Chapman House had been completed; new cages and aviaries had 
been constructed; and plans, had been drawn for remodeling the 
laboratory space in the new laboratory building and the living facili¬ 
ties in the old laboratory building. Although this progress was inter¬ 
rupted by the landslides, fortunately no onB was injured and little 
equipment was destroyed; one major slide and two minor ones oc¬ 
curred in the station area itself and numerous others occurred in other 
parts of the island but the only items damaged beyond repair were 
two large hygrothermographs and one hygrograph, and one largo 
aviary and pond for water birds. 

The slides did, however, alter the topography of the station area, 
necessitating the following program of repair and reconstruction: 

Demolition and re-erection of Barbour House and of one honse used 
as quarters for t lie laborers. 

Dredging of the channels leading to tho station boat dock. 

Relocation of several poles supporting electrical cables. 
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Soil-conservation planting of trees and shrubs in the station area 
and the addition of several new drainage ditches. 

In addition to repairing the damages from the landslides, both of 
the generators and the launch Snook were partially overhauled and 
the usual maintenance tasks were continued. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The Resident Naturalist continued ids research, assisted by David 
Fairchild II and James Ambrose, on the behavior of several groups 
of tropical birds and monkeys. The National Science Foundation 
awarded a grant to the Resident Naturalist for a study of the be¬ 
havior of tropical procyonid and mustelid carnivores. 

The program of internships for graduate students was continued. 
John H. Kaufmann, of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
completed research on various aspects of the behavior and ecology of 
the coatimundi and secured data on some other mammals on both 
Earro Colorado Island and tlie mainland. John Ebingcr, of Yale 
University, began to collect botanical specimens and reorganize the 
station herbarium, which has long been in poor condition, and this 
reorganization will be an extremely valuable addition to the station 
facilities. 

Collection of data for Dr, Charles F. Bennett’s study of tempera¬ 
ture and humidity gradients in the forest on Barro Colorado Island 
was completed in December of 1959. 

Tlie expansion of the library contimiod. Work on bringing the 
catalog up to date, processing new acquisitions, and preparing books 
for binding is now being undertaken. 
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Respectfully submitted. 

Marti s H. Motnihan, 

Strident Naturalist, 

Dr. Leo sakd Carmichael, 

Nwretory, Smithxonian Insti&itUm. 



Report on the International 
Exchange Service 

Six; I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the International Exchange Service for the fiscal year ended Junc 
30, 1960: 

The Smithsonian Institution is the official United States agency for 
the exchange with other nations of governmental, scientific) and 
literary publications. The International Exchange Service, initiated 
more than a century ago by the Smithsonian Institution for the inter¬ 
change of scientific publications between learned societies and indi¬ 
viduals in the United States and those of foreign countries, serves 
as a means of developing and executing in part the broad and com¬ 
prehensive objective, *4he diffusion of knowledge.” It w'as later 
designated hy the United States Government as the agency for the 
transmission of official documents to selected depositories throughout 
the world, and it continues to execute the exchanges pursuant to 
conventions, treaties, and other international agreements. 

The number of packages of publications received for transmission 
during the year was 1,1-11,998, an increase of 12,522 packages over 
the previous fiscal year. The weight of the packages received was 
877,636 pounds, an increase of 110,247 pounds. The average weight of 
the indivi dual package was 12.29 ounces as compared to the 10.87-ounoe 
average for the fiscal year 1959. 

Publications were received from approximately 250 domestic 
sources including United States Government bureaus and departments, 
congressional committees and members of Congress, universities, agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations, learned societies, organisations, and 
individuals for transmission to foreign addressees in more than 150 
foreign countries. Publications were received from 59 foreign coun¬ 
tries for distribution to addressees in the United States. 

The publications received from foreign sources for addressees in 
the United States and from domestic sources for shipment abroad are 
classified as shown in the following table: 
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ClaiiL'JcaUwr 




AVed^hi 


United States parliamentary docu¬ 
ments received for tnmsmi^ian 

abroad....... 

Publluatiwia received in return for 

paiilame nttuy documeots-_*_ 

United States depart mental docu¬ 
ments received for tranami^iofi 

abroad. ._____ 

Publications received in return for 

departmental documents_„_ 

MleeelLaiieoEia ecientitle and literary 
publications received for transmis¬ 
sion abroad____. 

Miscellaneous scieutidc and literary 
publications received from abroad 
for distribution in the United Stated. 


072, 060 


220,511 


ITS, 515 


Total_ 


1, 077, 421 


Number 


0, 432 


4, 531 


5% 564 


Ftohlliir 

m r 142 


239, 310 


202, 32-1 


C4 t 577 


7&S r 782 


PfrttTUJi 


G, 433 


11, 167 


33,204 


108 ? 351 


Grand to tul. 


I, 1 11, 393 


377. CSS 


The packages of publications are forwarded to the exchange bu¬ 
reaus of foreign countries by freight or, where shipment by such 
means is impractical, to the foreign addressees by direct mail. Dis¬ 
tribution in die United States of (he publications received through the 
foreign exchange bureaus is accomplished primarily by mail, but by 
other means when more economical. The number of cases shipped to 
the foreign exchange bureaus was 3,419, or G09 more than for the 
previous year. Of these cases 993 were for depositories of full sets 
of United States Government documents, these publications being 
furnished in exchange for the official publications of foreign govern¬ 
ments which are received for deposit in the Library of Congress. 

The total weight of the packages transmitted during the year 
amounted to Si0,*84 pounds, which was 86,213 pounds more than was 
transmitted in the previous fiscal year. There was allocated to the 
International Exchange Service for ocean and domestic freight $ 35 ,- 
052.54. With this amount it was possible to effect tlie shipment of 
575,163 pounds. Tlic weight of packages forwarded by mail and by 
means other than freight was 295,621 pounds. Approximately 8,427 
pounds of the full sets of United States Government documents 
accumulated during tha year because the Library of Congress had re¬ 
quested suspension of shipment to certain foreign depositories. 

During the 3 car, there was an increase of 10 percent in ocean freight 
rates. The transportation cost for hauling books and periodicals to 
the Baltimore piers remained at the 1959 level, 
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Shipments are made to Taiwan* No shipments am made to the 
mainland of Chino, North Korea, and Communist-con trolled areas 
of Vietnam. 

FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OF GOVERNMENTAL DOCUMENTS 

The number of sets of U.S. official publications received by the 
Exchange Service for transmission abroad in return for the official 
publications sent by foreign governments for deposit in the Library 
of Congress is now 106 (62 full and 44 partial sets), listed below. 
Changes that occurred during the year arc shown in the footnotes. 

OEFOSITOHIES OF FULL SETS 

Abgcttt**: Division BlMloleca. Mlotstcrlo de Relaeloncs Est stores y Cullo* 
Bnenoa Aire®. 

Avflmm : Conimohxvealth NntEotuU Library, Canberra. 

New South Wales : Public Library New South. Wales, Sydoey- 

QirFFTRr.AXD; Paf^amcntar7 Library, Brisbane. 

gauTii Australia: Public Iibrniyof South Australia* Adelaide 

Tasmania, : Parliamentary Library, Hobart 

VitTToaiA; Public library of VittorlOt Melbonrne- 

Western Australia: State Library* Perth. 

Austria: Administrative Library, Federal Chancellery* Filina. 

Hu^Ih : EiblLof cca National* Itlo do Janeiro. 

Bulgaria: Bulgarian Bibliographical Iu.HitItute p Sofia. 1 
Burma: Government Bonk Depot, Rangoon, 

C as ana: Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

AUnrrtrtiA: Provlnclnl Library, Winnliieg, 

Ontabio: Lfgisla tire Library F Toronto. 

Quebec - Library of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. 

Cetlcr , Department of InfdftiifltLon* Government of Ceyton, Colombo. 

Chile : Blblioteca NfidonaL Simtia^ 

Ci ttrtA ; National Central Library, Tnli*l, Taiwan, 

National Cfcezustrbl Uni verity .Taipei, Taiwan. 

Cot.cuhia: Bihlioteca National, Ectfold- 
Costa Rica : Blblioteca XaclnuL 3« 

Cuha : Mllnlfllerlo de l&Eado. Crtnje IntemacionaL Habann. 

Chechoslovakia; University Library, rraffue, 

Desm are : Institut Danots deff Ib&Migm Interort tlnnauXp Copenhagen. 

Eqtpt: Bnrenn des Publications, MlnBl&re des Finance*, Calm, 

Finland : Parliamentary Library, Helsinki 
Fiaxoe : Bl&tiothbqoeNational*, Paris. 

Geemajtt : Deiitscbe Sinntsbibllotbek. Berlin. 

Free University of Berlin* Berlin Bahlenu 
Parliamentary Library* Bqecl 
Great Britain : 

Errauao: British Mosemn, London* 

Luraxif! London School of Economics and Political Srionce. (Depository 
of the London Couniy Council,} 

Ku.^oaet : Library of Pari lament, B^dftpest , 


1 KhlpsneHl mp(WDd(A 
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India ; National Liferary* Calcutta. 

Central Secretariat Library, New Delhi 
Parliament Library, New DcLhl 
Indonesia: Ministry for Foreign Affaire, Djakarta. 

IttZLijrp: National Library of Ireland, DubliiL 

Israel: State Archives and Library, Hekirya, Jerusalem. 

Italy : Minlntero della Piibbllcn Istruzione, Rome. 

Japan : National Diet Library h Tokyo , * 1 

Mexico : Secretarla de Reladooes Exterlores, Department de Informncldn para 
el Eitranjero Mexico, D.F. 

NxmrauiiH : Royal Library, The Hague. 

New Zealand : General Assembly Library P Wellington, 

Noaw aY ; UEenrlksdepartmenteEs BIMJothok, Gslo + 

Pnu: SeccEOu de Propaganda y Pub t lead ones., Minister! o de Rdaelones Ex- 
terlores, Lima, 

Philippines: Bureau of Public Libraries, Department of Education, Manila. 

Poland: BEblioth&que Nation® te, Warsaw/ 

PoitrudAii: Blblloteca Natlonu I, Lisbon. 

Spain : Blblloteca NodonaL Madrid. 

Sweden ; EungHga Blblfoteket, Stockholm. 

SwmEfiLASD: BlbllottL&que Centrale Fdddrale, Beme. 

Tolies : National Library* Ankara. 

Union or Sooth Africa : State Library, Pretoria, TransvaaL 

Union op Soviet Socialist Bcfubuh : All-Union Lenin Library, Moscow. 

Umitzu Nations; Library of the United Nations. Genova, ftwltzerland, 

Ubuvuat : Ofldnn do Canje Interna dona) de Publlcndones, Montevideo. 
Yenetcela: Blblloteca National, Caracas 
Trees lama : BSbllografsk I Institute Belgrade . 1 

UEFOStTORCES OP PARTIAL SETS 

AfOHAJtlSYAN: Library of the Afghan Academy, Kabul. 

Belgium : Blbllotb&que Roy ale. Bruxelles/ 

Bolivia: Blblloteca del Minister!* de Helackmea fixterlores y Cnlfco, I* Faz. 
Brazil: Mi nab Gnu as: Departmento Estadul de Eststlstlca, Belo Horizonte- 
Eaman Guiana: Government Secretary^ Office, Georgetown, Dememra. 
Canada : 

A [-amt a : Provincial Library, Edmonton. 

Bam Hit Columhia: Provincial Library, Victoria. 

New Brunswick : Leglslatl ve Library. Fredericton, 

Newfoundland : Department of Provincial Affairs, St John's. 

Nova Scotia : Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax 
Saskatchewan : Legislative Library, Regina. 

no M i MCAT nepcauc: Blblloteca de la Uafyeraldad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad 
Trujillo, 

Ecuador; Blblloteca National, Quito. 

El Salvador: 

Blblloteca National r San Salvador. 

UEnlsierlo do Heine [fines Kiterl&rea, San Salvador, 

Greece : National Library * Athena, 

Gttatxvala : Blblloteca NfielonnL, Guatemala, 


1 lwlv«f tw* PrlA 

1 CMh£" 4 f mm * fall to m- partULl ki, 
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Haiti s Blbllotheque Xatiumilo, Fort^ud*rlnce. 

mourn**** 

Blblloteca N ft clonal, Tegucigalpa. 

Ministorio de EelacloBCS Exteriorca, Tegucigalpa- 
Iceland: National library, Reykjavik, 

Ihull; 

Boumt : Secretary to the Government, Bombay, 

BIHA&: Revenue Department, Patna. 

Keuala; Kenibi Legislature Secretariat, Trivandrum/ 

Uttab Peace* ei : 

University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Secretariat Library, Lucknow. 

West Bengal: Library* West Rectal Legislative Secretariat, Assembly 
House, Calcutta. 

Ibah : Imperial Ministry of Education, Tehran. 

IttAQ; Public Library, Baghdad. 

Jamaica: 

Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 

University College of the West 1ml tea, St- Andrew. 

LHiA>o?f: American University of Beirut* Beirut 
r.TftretTA ; Department of State, Monrovia. 

Halata: Federal Secretariat, Federation of Malay a, Kuala Lumpur. 

Malta : Minister for the Treasury, Valletta. 

Nicaragua : M Lnlaterlo de Relnelonea Extcriorea, Managua. 

PAKtEfTAK : Central Secretariat library, Karachi. 

Pan ama ; Min lalerlci de Relaelonca Exter lores, Fanmnfi. 

pASAatFAT: Mlnlaierlo de ReUtdonn Exterior** * , Seeddn Elblioteca, Ammcldtu 
Phuitpims: House of Represent*! fives, Manila. 

Sdotiaivd : National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, 

Slam : National Library, Bangkok. 

Shtoapuee: Chief Secretary* Government Offices, Singapore. 

Sun ait : Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 

There are now being sent abroad 87 copies of the Federal Register 
and 91 copies of tlie Congressional Record- This is an increase over 
the preceding year of two copies of the Federal Register and of two 
copies of the Congressional Record- The countries to which these 
journals are being forwarded are given in the following list: 

DEPOSlTOfilES OF CDMGflESilOIfAL KECOBD AND FEDEBAL BLGlSTFJt 
AaflOTBA: 

IlLbliotcca de la H. Lrgislntura de Mendoza, Mendoza. 

Blblioteca del Fodcr Judicial, Mendoza. 1 

Bolotin Oaclal de la RepdbLLca Argentina, Minlfftedo do Justice e In^lrnc- 
d<3n PCbllca T Bnencwt Aire* 

CAmant de Dlputadoa Oflciim de InformnclCn Piirlamontarla, Buenoa Aires. 


* Addf4 during ihi Jt*r. 

■OffQgmakifiAl onij, 

■ Ibdcnl EerLitcr frBly- 
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AufiTflAtlA: 

Common wealth National Library, Canberra. 

New South Walea : Library of Parliament of New South Wales, Sydney. 
Queensland : CLtef Secretary's OiEeo, Brisbane. 

Victoria : Public Library of Victoria* * MeUwnmfc* 

Western Australia: Library of Parliament of Western Australia* Pertb- 
Bbaxil: Secrotarla de Pre&idencla, Hlo de Janeiro/ 

Bjutisu Honduras: Colonial Secretary. Belize. 

Cambodia : MlnisLry of InforiunUoiL, Phnom Feuli/ 

Canada: 

Clerk of the Senate, Houses of Parliament; Ottawa. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

Ceylon : Coy ton Ministry of Defense and External Affairs, Colombo. 8 

Chile: Blblioteui del C«mgrc» National* Santiago/ 

China: 

Legislative Yuan, Tbtpti* Taiwan* 

Taiwan Provincial Government, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Cuba; 

BIbUoteca del CapltoHo, Hiibua* 

Blblloteca Pflbllea Pimamerka.no, H&boua/ 

Czechoslovakia : CeakosiovcuAka Akademle Ted, Fragile.* 

Eoytt: Ministry of Foreign Affaire, Egyptian Gov era meat, Cairo* 

France: 

Blhllotbfrque AssemEMe Nationale, Paris, 

Bibliotb^uo Ccmsell do la RepubLIque, Paris, 

Library, Organization for BaropeanEconomic Cooiherntlon t Parts. 8 
Research Deportment, Connell ot Etorope* Strasbourg/ 

Service de let Doeumeaiailoii Etransftrs, A3sembl£e Nadonale, Paris/ 
Gnu any; 

Amerlka InstltuL dor Universityt MELndWD, Mttnclien/ 

Artitiv, Doatscber Bundestag, Bonn, 

Blbhothck tier IntfdtuLs fUr WeUwSrtschaft an dor Unlvey&tlt Kiel, Kiel- 
Wik, 

BlbUolbek HessiHeher Landtag, Wiesbaden, 1 
Dor Enyrlscbe landing; Munich * T 

Detitsobos Jnsritut fttr RechtBwlssensehaft* Potsdato Babebborg II/ 
Deutevher Sundesmt, Bonn. 1 
Dcutschcr Bundestag, Bona/ 

Hamburg; st-bes Wtit-Wlrtsehafttf-Arcliiv, Hamburg. 

Guana: Chief Secretary's Oulee, Accra/ 

Great Britain : 

Department of Printed Book^ Brlrbb Museum, Lmutum 

Uou-soof Commons Library* London P 8 

NF.K Warehouse, II . M. Stationery Office, London/ * 

Printed library of the Foreign Office, London. 

Royal Institute of Internal!unnl Affairs, Loudon . 1 
G BUCK t BlbUoLhfc]ne, Chambn? ties fK-jvut£s Uellfnl^ue, Athens. 

Guatemala : BiblLotecn de La Aaniublea Legislative Guatemala 


’Turn ^opa#*_ 

• TW* 
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Haiti: BlblloLhfriueNationals PorbM-FrinML 
IIosduel^ : Blblloteca del Cony; trio National Tegucigalpa* 
tlu^GAar: National Library Budu:>est. 

Indll : 

Civil Secretariat Library. Lucknow, United Province*/ 

Indian Council of World Affair** New Delhi* 

Jammu imd Kashmir Constituent Assembly a Srinagar.* 

I^lsTntive Assembly. Govornment of Aaamu. Sli Lilting . 1 
legislative Assembly Library, Lucknow, United Provinces, 

Kerala Legislature Secretariat, Trivandrum/ 

Madras State legislature. Matlrns.* 

Pari Lame ut Library, Neiv Delhi. 

Servants of Indian Society, Fooun.* 

InEiJtzfb: Hall Klreann, Dublin. 

Iokaxl: Library of the Kd asset* Jerusalem. 

Italy : 

BlbUoteca Camera del Bepntntl, Rome^ 

Dibloifva dot Senate della Republics, Rome, 

International Institute for ibo Uulfiruttoh of Private Law, Rome, 1 
Periodicals L'nit* Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, 
Rome.* 

Japan: 

Library of Ibo National Diet, Tokyo, 

Ministry of nuance* Tokyo. 

JouLtA*: Parliament of the Hashemite Kingdom nf Jordan, Amman. 1 
Korea: Library, National Assembly, SoonI, 

TjCisMnocaa; Commune de la C-E-CLA., Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Dlrcedftn, General Information, Sceretnrlft de GohcmadOii, Mexico. D.F. 
BlhUuteca Eenjumlu Frajiklln, Mexico, T> F. 

Aotf ascmjestes : Gobernador del Estndo do Agunscflltentes> Aguascallenten. 
Raja* California: Gotoraadar del Distrito Norte* MexkaLL 
Caji peciie : Gnbemador del Estado do Gtm jtoehe,, Ca mpeehe. 

Chiapas: Gobcrundof del Estado do Chiapas, Tuxtia Gnlttfnw 
Chicmuahua: Coboruador dfd Estado do CbJbual]na + Chihuahua. 
Coahiitla: Peritidlco QRelol del Estado do Com bulla, paiacdo do Gobletno* 
Saltillo. 

Couua : Cobcrandor del Estado dc CoHmn + Colima, 

Guanajuato: SecrelarEa General do Goblcrno del Estado. Guanajuato. 1 
Jalisco : BllUotem del Estado. Guadalajara. 

Mltaco: Gaceta del Goblerao. Toluei, 

MicduacAe : Secrets da General de Gobleruo del Estado de Mlochoacdn, 
Morelia. 

Morelos : Palnclo de Gobleroo, Cuernavaca. 

Nataiut : Goboruador do Noynrlt, Tepie* 

Nuevo LeGn: BlblLotecn del Estado, Monbemjv 
Oaxaca : PertMlco Oflelal. Falaclo dc Gohlemo. Oaxaca/ 

Puebla: Secret* rla General de Gohierno* Pnebln. 

QL’KEitTAiLCi: Secnetorln General de Gohterno, SeceEAn do Archive, QuerGtarm 
Sinaioa ; Gohemndor del Bstndo de 01 nalOBt CulEjid&EL 
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Mexico—Continued 

Bo^Oajt : GoberaadQ r dal Eatado do Sonora,. Hennoslllo. 

Tauiuutab : Secret&rla Geaeral de Goblerno, Victoria, 

Te&ic&ui: Goberuidor del Estado de Veracrux, Departamento do Gober- 
nactOo y Jnatlca, Jalaps 

Tee at An : Gobemador del Estado de YuentUn, Merida, 

Nicru eslando : Ee&ilnklijke ElbUoE_book h The Hague* 

New Zeauand: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

NglwiT; Library of the Norwegian Parliament* Oslo, 

Panama: Bibtiot™ Nadcmal, panama City* 

PnnjPFETEB: House of Representatlvea, Manila. 

Pou?fD: Eancelaria Rady. Panstwn, Bibllotefea Sejmova, Warsaw. 

Portuguese Tjmob: Repartee Central de Administrate CItU* Dill, 1 
Riiodebla and N tab aland : Federal Assembly, Salisbury * 

Rumania : Biblioteea Central* de Stat RPR, Bucharest, 

Spain : Boleiln Ofldal del Estado, ProsLdoncia del Goblerno, Madrid, 4 
Switzerland: BEbllothcqne, Bureau Internationa] du Travail* Geneva," 
International Labor OIBce, Geneva." 1 
Library, United Nations, Geneva. 

Tmo; MLalftiere iTEUt, de nuterLeur p de rinfomatlon et de la Tresse, Lome, 4 
Union os- Sotma AraicA: 

Caps or Good Hone; Library of Parliament, Cape Town, 

Taanstaal: Elate Library, Pretoria. 

Union or Serar Socialist R&vwiice: E'nndameataPulia BlbUoteka ObsiJiest- 
Ttonykh Nauk, Moscow. 

UanauAT; DlarLo Oficlal, Calle Florida 1 17&, Montevideo. 

Yugoslavia: Blbllografakl Institut FHRJ. Belgrade." 

foreign exchange SERVICES 

Exchange publications for addressees in the countries listed below 
nro forwarded by freight to the exchange services of those countries. 
Exchange publications for addressees in oilier countries are forwarded 
directly by null. 

LIST or EXCHANGE SERVICES 

Auatua: Austrian National Library, Vienna. 

Belgium: Service des fiehanges Intern a tifiimtix, BlbUothfigne Royale de BeU 
glque F Bruxelles 

China : National Central Library, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Cz£cirpfliovAKiA: Bureau of International Exchanges* Univeralty Library* 
Prague. 

Denmaae; Instil at Danola dra fo-lianges International!!* Rlb1letli£que Eoyaln, 
Copea bn gem 

Eotrr: Government Press, Publication! Office. Bnlnq, Cairo. 

Finland : Delegation of tbe Scientific Societies, Helsinki 

Feanci: Seirlee 4ea £changes International!!* ELbEtothtque National*; Paris, 
G cbm ant (Eastern |: Deutsche SUateblttkthek, Rerun* 

Geraiant (Western} ; Deutsche ForachnagHgeinelnadiaft, Bad Godosberg, 
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Hungary: National Library, &s&-btayl, Budapest 
India: Government Printing and Stationery, Bombay, 

Ixdonesu; Minister of Educalton, Djakarta. 

l« ..n • Jewish National and University Library. Jerusalem. 

Italy : liffldo detfll ScaniM IntercaslonoJI, af Inlstero della Fubbllca Istrmtone. 
Rome, 

Jatas : Division for Is ter library Services, National Diet Library, Tokyo. 

Korea: Korean library Association, Seoul. _ 

Netherlands: International Exchange Bureau of the Netherlands, Royal LI- 


brary. Tbe Hague. 

Ntw South Wales: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

New JSealawp: Oeueral Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Noswat: Service Ncrvfglen d« ficbmgsR iDtemstiunaux, BlbliothCque da 
I’l'ul vcrsltt Royale. Oslo. 

PHnjpFnrea: Bureau of Public libraries, Department of Education. Manila. 
Poland: Service PotoiialB dee ficfaaugea Interna Eldnam. Blbll(jtb&*iae Nitlon*Ie* 


1 1 fHitWi 

Pobtuo/ll: SeccEO de TrociW InternaclonaSs, Btbllotfcca National. Lisbon. 
Qcmelajsp: Bureau of International Exchange of Publico lion*, Chief Secrfr 
tATj'o Office. Brisbane. 

Rumania t International Exchange Service, BlbUoteeft Centrola de Stnt, Bu¬ 


charest. 

Somi Australia: Boutb Australian Government Exchanges Burton, Covern- 
tuojit Printing and Stationery Office, Adelaide. 

Spain : Junta da Intercamblo y Adn«l*lcl5a do Lfbrt* y RevislM para Blbllote- 
oas Public as, Mintsterlo de Educacidu Naclonat, Madrid. 

Sweden : Kuugllga Blblloteket, Stockholm, 

SwrTEEai^Nu: Service Suisse des Change* International!*, Biblioth^ue Can- 
ttflle F^rnle, Palais Federal Berne. 

Tasm ania : Secretary of the Premier, Hobart 

ToEJirr ; National library, Ankara. 

Union or South Atuxcm. Government Printing and Stationery Office, Cape 
Sorar SootAUST R**ubliC 8; Bureau of Bout Exchange, State Lenin 


Library* Moscow. 

Victqxsia : Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 
WtstniT Aosthaua: State Llbrtrjp PertbL 
Yugoslavia: Blbllografflkl InaGtat FNRJ, Belgrade 


Eespectfully submitted. 


J* A* Collins, Chief . 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution- 


Report on the National Gallery of Art 

Sm: I have the honor to submit, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
(he twenty-third annual report of the National Gallery of Art, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1060, This report is made pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5{d) of Public Resolution No. I t, Sevenly- 
fifth Congress, first session, approved March 24, 1037 {50 Stat. 51). 

ORGANIZATION 

Tho statutory members of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery of Art are the Chief Justice of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, ex officio. The live general trustees con¬ 
tinuing in office during the fiscal year ended June 30, lOfiO, were 
Duncan Phillips, Ferdinand Lammot Bel in, Chester Dale, Paul Mellon, 
and Rush H. Kress. On May 6, 1960, Chester Dale was reelected by 
the Board of Trustees to serve as President of the Gallery and Ferdi¬ 
nand Lnnitnot Bel in was reelected Vice Presiden t 
The executive officers of the Gallery as of June 30, 10GO, are os 
follows: 

Huntington Calms, Secretarr-Trena- KrnesE It, Feidter, Administrator 
arer. Huntington Calrna, General Counsel. 

Jobn Walter, Director. Forrj R. Cott, Chief Curator, 

The three standing committees of the Board, as constituted at the 
annual meeting on May 5,1060, were as follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Ctitef Jtiatiw of the trotted States, Earl Secretary of the Smjtbsonlao Inatltii- 
Warron^ OhnSminn. flon, Leonard OwrmLrJi@eL 

If nil min if Lanunot Pel In. Paul Ifelloo. 

Chester Pale, Vice Chairman;. 

FTtAtfCE COMMITTEE 

Secretnir of the Treasury Robert B. Secretary of tlie Smitteonlan Inetlto- 
Anderson, Cliilnnan. tint), Leonard CarmtoliueL 

Ferdlnniid Lanjmot Bella. pani Mellon. 

Chester Dale, Vice Clmtruinn. 

ACQyt5mo?f| COMMITTEE 

Ferdl^Stid Lftoi oiot Bcltn H Cha Irman. pa a i Mclloo. 

Dunenn FbJllli* John Walker. 

Chester Date* 

ISO 
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PERSONNEL 

On June 30, 1960, full-time Government employees on the staff 
of the National Gallery of Art numbered 314 as compared with 209 
employees as of June 30, 1959. Tho U.S. Civil Service regulations 
govern the appointment of employees paid from appropriated public 
funds. 

A number of employees were gi ven training under the provisions of 
the Government Employees Training Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, I960, the Congress of tho United 
States in the regular annual Appropriation for the National Gallery 
of Art. provided $1,834,000 to be used for salaries and expenses in the 
operation and upkeep of the Gallery, tho protection and care of works 
of art acquired by the Board of Trustees, and all administrative ex¬ 
penses incident thereto, as authorized by Joint Resolution of Congress 
approved March 24,1937 (20 U.S.C, 71-75; 50 St at. 51). 

Tho following expenditures and encumbrances were incurred : 

rerscntiL services---- $1,431,003. 94 

Other than personal services--- SSI. 870.00 

Unobligated balance ——_--—*---— 211.00 

Total_-___ 1, 634 . ooa 00 


attendance 

There were 965,190 visitors to the Gallery during the fiscal year 1960, 
an increase of 13,582 over the lotal attendance of 951,608 for the fiscal 
year 1959, The average daily number of visitors was 2,659, 


ACCESSIONS 

There were 620 accessions by the National Gallery of Art as gifts, 
loans, or deposits during tho fiscal year, 

GIFTS 


During the year the folio whig gifts or bequests were accepted by the 
Board of Trustees: 


paint rxes 


Mrs. Cooper R. Diwry,_ 

[Tenry Prather Fletcher_ 

Col. and Mrs. Edgar W. 
Garblfleh* 

Do__ 

Do---:-™._--- 

Do_ .—i-J:-™-, 

D*™.. 


Altai 

Eichholti. . - 

Baraga, attr. to 
Joshua Johnston. __ 

BtocV ,-- 

Unknown__ 

h -_ — 

__ — 


■m# 

The lUipn Slaters. 
George Washington* 

The Westwood Children* 

Tha WUcox Children* 
Jonathan Bonham. 

Baby in Blue Cradlo 
Lady in White. 
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ftnwr 

Arm 

Titts 

Col. and Mm Edgar W* 
GarbUeh. 

Da___ . _____ 

Do_ ...__ 

Do.. 

Unknown ______ 

__ - 

Boy in Blue Coat. 

Child with Rocking Horse, 
leaving the Manor Mouse, 
Five Children of the Budd 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. ..— 

___do_--- 

_ _do._-- - - 

Family. 

Civil War Battle Scene. 
Little Girl and the Cat* 
Profile Portrait of a Lady in 
White. 

Rupert L. Joseph.._ 

Mrs. Eleanor Lothrop and 
Gordon Abbott 

National Gallery of Art 
Purchase Fund—Andrew 

Ruisdael 

Pork with a Country House. 
Colonel Fite hand Hla Slaters 

The Battle of La Hogue. 

Copley- _ _ _ 

- ..... 

W, Mellon Gift. 

Mm LiSlian S, Timken.... 
Do, w „_ 

Bellini, attr. to__.__ 
Boucher. ... 

Portrait of a Man. 

Diana and Endymlon* 

The Love Letter* 

Do. „, , . T .. _ _ 

Bouchcr„ ... __ 

Do.. 

CofOfc__** _j_ _ 

St. Sebastian Succored by 
Holy Women, 

Madonna and Child with 
the Infant fit* John, 
Portrait of a Lady. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

The Hermit. 

Madame du Barry* 

The Concert. 

Do.__ 

Do. _________ 

Correggio, attr. to__ 

Cotna^ - - . 

Do. ..... 

Cotea -. 

Do___.______ 

Do _ ____ _ 

Don... .. .. 

Dtoim. ......... 


Dutch School, after 
Ter Borch. 

Do___.—. 

Flemish School, 
Manner of Van 

Twelve Apostles. 

_ ___ 

Do__ ,_ 

Do. 

Do. 

Dyck. 

Fragonard 

French School_ _ 

French School, after 
Pater* 

French School, 

XVTII Century* 

The Happy Family. 

Young Woman and Man, 
Ffito Ch*mp6tre. 

Divertissement 

___ 

Do... 

Do. ________ 

Do. 

Do. 

Fry,„__ __ 

Fry.... . 

^.- 

Greuze . _____ 

Greuze. 

Egyptian Temple. 

Flock of Sheep. 

Shepherd and Sheep. 

Girl with Birds. 

Girl with Folded Arms. 
Children of Oliver St + John, 

Do. 

After Van Dytik__« 

Do... . 

Ffenner 

Earl nf Bolinghroke, 
Reclining Nude. 

Hum* 

Head of a Woman. 

The Adoration of the Shep¬ 
herds. 

Barbara VillkiB, Duchefid of 
Cleveland. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Da _._**_ 

Da.. 

Herring._.. 

Italian School 

Italian School.^.... 

t*ty___ __ _ 
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Artfif 

TitU 

Mrs. Lillian S. Timken^ --- 

Do __ 

__ _ 

Ginn Federigo Madnuxo. 
Portrait of a L*dy« 

Kuttler . 

Do __ 

Neeffs. _ ..... 

Antwerp Cathedral. 

Da. ——._ 

Portuguese School. 

Four-Pune! Screen. 

Do_——— 

Romney—- 

Sir Archibald Campbell* 

Do.. 

Rubena, School of_^ 

St. Peter. 

Do..-.-. 

Rubens, School of__ 

Peter Paul Rubens. 

Do— —_----- 

Russian School-..-- 

The Crucifixion. 

Do-. — -,.. 

Russian School_- 

Christ Blessing* 

Do__ ...... 

Tiepolo . ...... 

Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Do__ __ 

Mmo Tinioretto__* 

PJriL 

Do_— —„ 

Titian, allr. to-.-.. 

Group Portrait. 

Do____. 

Tiifiui, aitr. to ... 

Self-Portrait. 

Do._____ 

Turner... --- 

The Evening of the Delug-r. 

Do___ 

Vigfiu-Lebrun, attr. 

Marie-Antoinette. 


to 


Do... 

WLLLie. _ * ..._ 

Camping Gypsies. 


setJunjftE 

Rup«rt Lp Joseph_— 

Epstein-- 

An American Soldier. 

W AtLocM GftUery of Art Pur- 

ItaErnn. XVI 

Mercury, 

oba*e Fund—Andrew W. 

Century. 


Mellon Gift. 

decouathte arts 


Jutnes IIaim Hyde 

Seventeenth-Cen¬ 

America- 

tury Tapes try+ 



GRAPHIC ARTS 



During the year Lessing J. Rosen wald increased his gift to the 
Gallery by 77 additional prints and drawings. 

A drawing by Bellows, “Three Figures in a Surrey,’' was given 
to the Gallery by Mrs. Andrew G. Carey, and a print by DeLaunay, 
after Fragonard, entitled “Les Voeus Accepted was purchased by 
the Gallery with funds derived from the Print Purchase Fund. 

OTHER Cl ns 

During the fiscal year 1SG0 gifts of money were made by The 
A, W. Melton Educational and Charitable Trust, Old Dominion 
Foundation, Avalon Foundation, Mrs. E. C. Chadboume, George M, 
and Pamela S. Humphrey Fund, and the Five Towns Foundation. 

EXCHANGE OF WORK OF ART 

In exchange for a print by Israhel van Meckenem entitled “The 
Annunciation,” Lessing J. Rosenwsld gave the National Gallery of 
Art a superior impression of the same print. 
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WORKS OF ART ON LOAN 


Tli© following works 

of art were received on loan by the Gallety: 

Ft&m 

Artiil 

rut* 

Robert Woods Rlu*a p Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

- 

_ I© objects of Pre-Columbian 

Art. 

Mrs. Mellon Bruce, New 

Pissarro__ 

,, T . _ Spring at LotiveGlcnnos. 

York, N.Y. 

Chaster Dale, Now York, 

Bellows _ _ _ . 


N.Y. 

Do. 

__ 

_ The Seine at Givernj, 

Col. and Mrs. Edgar W* 

Folk. 

.. John Hart. 

Gnrbiseh, New York, 

N*Y. 

Do___ 


Daughter. 

Do_----- ■ /*.*-- _ 

Daknowo—., 

_ ... Adeline Harwood. 

Do...... 

_do__ 

. Quail. 

Do.__ 


. Five Master* 

Eugene nnd Agnes Meyer, 

Ogzsnne... T - 

,- Yaw? of Flowers. 

Washington, D.C. 

Do_ ..._ 


_ ... Portrait of a Sailor* 

Do__ ._ _ 


. Lo Ch&to&ti Noir, 

Do___ ___. 


. StiR Life. 

Dfl. 

Manet....... 

_ Do. 

Do.. 

Renoir....... 


Do...,.-- -- 



Do.. 

Dufresnc-._ 

..... Still Life. 


WORKS OF ART ON LOAN RETURNED 

Tlio following works of on loan were returned during tins fiscal 
rear: 


Robert Woods Bliss, Wash- 
iri.gS.on P D.Ch 

Chester Dale, New York, 
N.Y* 

Do__ ....... 

CoL and Mrs. Edgar W* 
(tabiirti, New' York, NX 
Do...__ 

Do __ __ . 

AtfUi 

Bellows _ 

Monet_..... 

Hayes..... _ __ 

J. Thomn* __ 

Unknown 

not 

art. 

- --- The Seine at Glvcrn y. 

-.. _ The Ship Nancy Homeward 
Bound* 

\f i*.a 1 X v nn!:=uin 

Do.. .... 



Do... _...... 

- .do........ 


Do. _ _ ........ 

do 


Do. 



The Calotiate Gulbonkian 



Foundation* Lisbon, Por- 


sculpt ure, 10 works of 

tugnl. 


graphic art, and 8 objects 
o i decorative art. 
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Tft 

Mias Emily Crawford John¬ 
son, Frederick* Md, 

Samuel IL Kresa Founda¬ 
tion New York, N.Y* 
Eugene and Agnes Meyer* 
Washington, D.C. 

Do 

Atlid 

Yandetiyn— 

Andrea del Sarto_ 

C^ranne _ _ T 

TIOV 

President Janies Monroe. 

Charity. 

Vase of Flowers. 

Portrait of a Sailor. 

Do___ 


Le Chat tail Notr. 

Do 


Still Life. 

Do 

Dufreane... 

Do. 

Do - 

Manet--..--.. .. 

Do. 

Do _ ... . 

Renoir-.-— T 

Man Lying on Sofa* 

Do.... 

_ _do ----- 

Nude. 

Mr, and Mrs. Carkton 

Cezanne _ 

Man with Crossed Arms- 

Annapolis., Md. 

Do __ - 

Van Gogh--------- 

The Stevedores. 

Robert If. Thayer, New 

Coptty..-.—- 

Harrison Gray. 

York, NY. 

Do,..,___ 


KLizubtrtb Ci ray Otis. 

Do.. 

Stuart._ 

Ssmud Alleyne Otis. 


WORKS OF ART LENT 

During tho fiscal year the Gallery kut tho following works of art 

for exhibition purposes: 

To 

ArtW 

Titi* 

American Federation of 

Bundy * ---- 

Vermont Lawyer. 

Arts. New York, N.Y. 

Do ----_... - * 

Unknown-.,, ^ -- 

.MaJuiti tango Volley Form. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Eiehholtz-.-- - 

The Ilogan Sisters. 

Washington, D.C* 

Do __ __ __ ™ 

Harding-. .- 

Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. 

__. 

Joshua Johnston __ *. 

The Westwood Children* 

Do . 

Stuart. - - __ 

William Thornton. 

Do __- 

Stuart **.- 

Mrs. William Thornton. 

Do ...~ 

Sufly . - 

Governor Charles Rldgely 
of Maryland. 

Do^ _ _ 

T'ukn'-Hvn. 

The End of the Hunt, 

Daughters of the American 

Pine. - ____ - 

General William Smallwood. 

Revolution, Washington, 

D.C- 

Newark Museum, Newark* 

Boucher-.--.-. -- 

T&Le-ft-Teto (drawing). 

NI 

Smithsonian Institution, 


Tho Preriduphs* Fan. 

Political History Di vi¬ 
sion. Washington, D.C. 

Woodlawp Plantation, Mt. 

Polk.... . 

General Washington at 

Vernon, Yil 


Princeton. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

The following exhibit ions were held at the National Gallery of Art 
during the fiscal year 1&6G: 

Etchings and Mezzo flats Irani Tum&Fs iifier Etudiorum. Gift ef AHbs Ellen T. 
Bullard aiad frotn tba Roacnwuld Collection, Continued from prerluus fiscal 
year* Jime 25 p 1939. to November B, 1K59, 

Exhibition of recent accessions: The Tragedian by Manet and two paintings by 
WMstler, Self-Fortrait and George IF, Vanderbilt. September 0, 1 W&, 
thrcmgb October 3* 1G00, 

American Prlntt T&tay—1959. Exhibition of 62 etchings, engravings, wood- 
cuts* lithograph#, and serigmpbs* done by American artists between Janu¬ 
ary I9G6 and December 1953; September 15, 19f$, through October IS* 1059* 
Christman Print*. From the Rceenwoid Collection. December 1-K 1959. 
to January 11, I06 Ol 

print* By Toulouse-Lautrec. November 9, 1959, through December 13 P 1959. 

Reins tailed January 12* 19flO p to continue into tlae next fiscal year. 

Han rica—JopoHciE Burin t Round F^ure*. Lent by the Japanese Government 
January 10 r 1000, through February £1* I960. 

Honor* Daumier, Sculpture* drawings, ami Utbognipbs by Donor* Daumier 
from the Ro&emvald Collection. March 12, 1060, through June 2fl p I960, 

TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 

Rosenwedd CoUection. —Special exhibitions of prints and drawings 
from the Rosenwald Collection ware circulated during the fiscal year 
to 28 museums, universities, schools, and art centers in the United 
States. In addition three exhibitions were sent to the Hnus der 
Kunst, Munich, Germany; Belvedere Museum, Vienna, Austria; and 
the Oesterreichische Galerie, Vienna, Austria. 

Index of American Design .—During the fiscal year 1960, 19 trav¬ 
eling exhibitions (988 plates) with 26 bookings were circulated to 
Brazil, Germany, Pakistan, and 14 States in the United States, 

CURATORIAL ACTIVITIES 

Under the direction of Dr. Pen 7 B. Cott, chief curator, the cura¬ 
torial department accessioned 143 gifts to the Gallery during the 
fiscal year i960. Advice was given regarding 561 works of art 
brought to Hw Gallery for expert opinion and 27 visits to collections 
were made by members of the stall in connection with offers of gifts. 
About 3,100 inquiries, many of them requiring research, were 
answered verbally and by letter. 

Miss Elizabeth Mongan, curator of graphic arte, served on the 
board of directors of the Print Council of America again this year, 
She lectured on Graphic Arts at the Norfolk Museum of Art, Currier 
Art Gallery, Fogg Art Museum, Louisiana State University, and 
Bryn Mftwr College. 
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Dr. II. Lester Cooke, museum curator, was awarded a T7.S. Gov¬ 
ernment grant under the International Exchange Program and lec¬ 
tured in Italy from November 1959 to April I960. 

William P. Campbell, curator of painting, assisted at the judging 
of the Navy Department Art exhibition. John Pancoast, registrar, 
assisted at the judging of the exhibition for the Military District of 
Washington. 

Dr, Katharine Shepard, assistant curator of graphic arts, served 
again as secretary of the Washington Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. She also was on official delegate to the 
genera] meeting of the Archaeological Institute in New York City, 
December 1959. 

The Richter Archives received and cataloged over 260 photographs 
on exchange from museums here and abroad; 916 photographs were 
purchased, and about 10,000 reproductions clipped from magazines 
and catalogs were added to the Richter Archives. 

RESTORATION 

Francis Sullivan, resident restorer of the Gallery, made regular 
and systematic inspection of all works of art in the Gallery, end 
periodically removed dust and bloom as required- He rclincd 15 
paintings and gave special treatment to 40. Twenty-eight paintings 
were X-rayed as an aid in research. Experiments were continued 
with the application of 2711 and other synthetic varnishes developed 
by the National Gallery of Art Fellowship at the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. Proofs of all color reproduc¬ 
tions of Gallery paintings were checked and approved, and technical 
advice on the conservation of paintings was furnished to the public 
upon request. 

Mr. Sullivan inspected all Gallery paintings on loan in Govern¬ 
ment buildings in Washington. Ho also gave advice on and special 
treatment to works of art belonging to other Government agencies 
including the White House, the Freer Gallery of Art, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Dr. Perry B. Cott, chief curator, contributed an article entitled 
“The National Gallery of Art in Washington” to WesterTMnns 
Manatshefte, February 1969- 

Dr. Fern Rusk Shapley, assistant chief curator, contributed an 
article entitled “A Note on ‘The Three Philosophers’ by Giorgione,” 
to The AH Quarterly, Autumn, 1959. She also wrote two booklets 
entitled “Early Italian Paint lug” and “liter Italian Paintings” pub¬ 
lished by the National Gallery of Art. 
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John Part const, registrar, wrote a review for The American Scholar ^ 
Winter, 1960. 

Dr. IL Lester Cooke, museum curator, wrote two art ides on Ameri¬ 
can Art for Amerika^ and the tests for 10 filmstrips on ‘'‘History of 
Art” published by Encyclopaedia Britanmca Filins, Inc. He also 
wrote two booklets entitled “British Painting” and “French Painting 
of the I6th-I8th Cent uries.” 

Thomas F. Baird, museum curator, wrote the booklet entitled 
“Dutch Painting.” 

During the fiscal year 1960 the Publications Fund published 8 
of what will be a series of 10 booklets on the schools of painting in 
the Gallery collection, each with IB color plates and text by a staff 
member, These paperbound booklets, priced at 25 cents, are in¬ 
tended to give the general public an introduction to art history as 
represented in the Gallery’s collection. One new catalog entitled 
“Paintings and Sculpture from the Kress Collection” was produced, 
The fifth annual series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 
“Art and Illusion,” by E, IT, Gombrich, published in book form, was 
placed on sale, ns were two books written by staff members t “Benjamin 
West and the Taste of Ills Times,” by Grose Evans, and “The History 
of Western Art,” by Dr. Erwin O. Christensen. 

Two new color postcards were made, as well as seven new Christ mas- 
card subjects in color and three in black-and-white. 

The Publications Fund took over distribution of the siideaf rips, 
filmstrips, and recordings previously sold by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and revised editions of most of these publications were produced 
during the year. Five seta of color slides issued by the Audubon 
Society reproducing Audubon prints in the Gallery collection wore 
made available in the Information Booms. 

The growth of sales activities is indicated by the fact that 260,486 
persons in fiscal year I960 made purchases in the Gallery’s Informa¬ 
tion Rooms, compared with 184,254 in fiscal year 1959. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The program of the Educational Office was carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. Raymond S. Stites, curator in charge of educa¬ 
tional work. The staff lectured and conducted tours in the Gallery 
on the works of art in its collection. 

The attendance for the General Tours, Tours of the Week, and 
Picture of the Week talks, totaled 40,607 persons, and that of the 
auditorium lectures on Sunday afternoons totaled 1.1,005 persons. 

Appointments were arranged for 313 special lectures, tours, and 
conferences. A total of 10,418 persons was served in this manner, 
Tliese included groups from Government Agencies, the Armed Forres, 
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foreign students, religious organizations, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
conventions, and local chapters of women’s organizations. 

The program of training volunteer docents continued, and during 
the fiscal year 1000 special instruction was given to 100 volunteers. 
15v special arrangement with the school systems of the District of 
Columbia and surrounding counties of Maryland and \ irginia these 
volunteers conducted tours for 1,366 classes with a total of 46,584 
children, on increase of 6,329 children visiting the National Gallery 
of Art. 

The staff of the Educational Office delivered six lectures in the 
auditorium on Sunday afternoons and 30 lectures were given by guest 
speakers. Wiluuth Sheldon Lewis delivered the Ninth Annual 
Series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, beginning on 
February 21, for sis consecutive Sunday’s. Ills subject was Horace 
Walpole. 

The Educational Office now has 10 sets of traveling exhibitions and 
an exhibition publicizing teachers' aids offered by the department. 
Tlieso are lent free of charge except for transportation costs to schools, 
dubs, libraries, and universities throughout the country. The ex¬ 
hibitions were circulated to 42 such places with an estimated total of 
20,000 persons viewing them. 

Fifteen copies of the film “Your National Gallery of Art” were on 
permanent loan in distribution centers; three copies of the new film 
“Art in the Western World” were circulated through the Educational 
Office to 44 borrowers. This latter film Is sold through Encyclopaedia 
Britnnnica Films. Inc. A few copies of a film, made from a television 
show, entitled “Time Enough To See a World” have been deposited 
in the Educational Office. 

The slide library has a total of 40,024 slides in the permanent and 
lending collections. During the year 3,CIS slides were added to the 
collection; 1,118 borrowers used 41,001 slides from the lending col¬ 
lection. 

A number of slide lectures consisting of color slides and a lecture 
text are available to schools, clubs, and churches on a loan basis. 

Members of the staff participated in outside lectures, and taught 
night classes in the local universities. Four new slide lectures were 
completed, and illustrated booklets on three schools of paint ing repre¬ 
sented in the National Gallery of Art wore completed by the staff 
members, 

A printed calendar of events announcing the Gallery’s activities 
and publications was prepared by the Educational Office and dis¬ 
tributed monthly to a mailing list of 7,‘200 names. 

The staff members prepared and delivered 10 new 10-minute talks 
over radio station WGMS during the intermissions of the Sunday 
evening concert broadcasts. 
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LIBRARY 

Important contributions to the library recorded by Miss Ruth E. 
Carlson, librarian, and her staff included 398 boobs, pamphlets, peri¬ 
odicals, and subscriptions, and a group of 91G photographs, purchased 
from private funds. Government funds were used for the purchase of 
13 boobs and 26 periodicals and for the binding of ITT volumes of peri¬ 
odicals. Gifts to the library included 665 books and pamphlets; 903 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and bulletins were received through ex¬ 
change arrangements or as complimentary copies from institutions. 
The library cataloged, and classified 1,384 publications; 2,237 periodi¬ 
cals were recorded, and 6,118 catalog cards were died; 191 cards were 
sent to the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress. The library 
borrowed 945 books on Interlibrury Loan, and the Library of Congress 
lent 881 books. 

The library is the depository for photographs of the works of art 
in the National Gallery of Art’s collections. A stock of reproductions 
is maintained for use in research, for exchange with other institu¬ 
tions, and for sale to interested, individuals. Approximately 5,747 
photographs were stocked inthelibrarydurlngtheyear, Tholibrary 
filled 1,252 orders for photographs. Sales to the general public 
amounted to 51,280 covering about 1,982 photographs. There were 
288 permits for reproduction of 719 subjects processed in the library, 

INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 

The work of the Index of American Design during the fiscal year 
1960 continued under the direction of Dr. Erwin O. Christensen. Six¬ 
teen sets of color slides (703 slides) in 81 bookings were circulated 
throughout this country and in India. In addition, 79 individual 
slides were lent for lecture and study purposes. Lecture notes were 
completed for six slide sets, and 327 photographs of Index material 
were used for study and publication. The photographic files have 
been increased by 82 negatives and 903 prints. Approximately 300 
visitors used Index material for the purpose of research, publication, 
and design. 

The curator of the Index has continued his participation in the 
orientation program of USIA personnel. 

The photographic file inventory project which was begun last year 
was completed. 

In order to complete the Index, the curator traveled to Indiana to 
note material in historical societies and museums which may even¬ 
tually be recorded. 

A pamphlet on the 18th century decorative arts in the newly opened 
Widener rooms was prepared by the department. 
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The curator published The History of Wet tom Art (Volume 1, the 
New American Library ol World Literature). Expert opinions and 
advisory services were rendered by the curator. Gifts to the Index 
included a photograph of carved-wood gable figures given by II. I 1 . 
Kuether, and a “Holly Doll” made and given by Miss Helen Bullard. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS 

The Gallery building, the mechanical equipment, and the grounds, 
have been maintained at the established standards throughout the 
year, under the direction of Ernest R. Feidkr, administrator, and his 
staff. 

The promenade tile on four small roof areas at the East and »\est 
Garden Courts was removed and replaced with new copper pooling. 
The design and installation of the replaced roofing were accomplished 
by the Gallery maintenance staff. 

In beeping with the recommendations of the Committee on the 
Building and the resolution of the Board of Trustees, in the souths eat 
corner of the ground floor there were completed three new gallery 
rooms to provide a more suitable background for the I* ranch works of 
art in the Widener Collection and to place on permanent view the 
Rembrandt drawings in the Widener Collection, which have hereto¬ 
fore been exhibited periodically. One of these rooms is an 18th-cen¬ 
tury oak-paneled room once in the New York house of Dr. Hamilton 
Rice. Adjacent to the three new rooms a Graphic Arts area has been 
constructed and is now being completed. It consists of a Print Exhi¬ 
bition room containing 11 specially designed exhibition cases, a I tint 
Study room, offices for the curator and assistant curator of Graphic 
Arts, and a print storage room. 


LECTOUR 


The Gallery’s electronic guide system, LecTour, continued to prove 
its value as an effective tool for art education purposes. It was used 
by 81,128 visitors during fiscal year 1060, being available in 20 differ’ 
ent exhibition areas. Two special exhibitions—one on Daumiers 
works and one on Japanese Hani wa-recei vctl LecTour coverage. The 
use during fiscal year i960 represented an increase of more than 1 o 
percent over use in fiscal year 1950. _ 

Flexibility of LecTour lectures was insured by the completion dur¬ 
ing fiscal year i960 of a sound studio with the most modem and effec¬ 
tive equipment for expeditiously making the Gallery’s own recordings 

and tapes. _ 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


During the fiscal year, 40 Sunday evening concerts were given, 10 
of which were given by the National Gallery of Art orchestra directed 
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by Richard H. Bales. Two of these 10 were made jxjssible by the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the American Federation of Musi¬ 
cians. A string orchestra conducted by Sir. Bales furnished music 
during the opening of the Japanese I Ian hr a exhibition on January 0, 
I960, and at the opening of the new Widener rooms on May 20, 
1900. The fire Sunday evening concerts in May were devoted to the 
Gallery's 17th American Music Festival. The Sunday evening con¬ 
cert on October 25, 1959, was dedicated to United Nations Day. All 
concerts were broadcast in their entirety in stereophonic sound by 
station WGMS-AM and FM. The Voice of America recorded por¬ 
tions of several Sunday concerts for transmission overseas. 

Intermissions during the Sunday concerts featured radio talks by 
members of the Educational Department and by Mr, Bales. 

During the year 12,794 copies of 17 press releases in connection with 
the Gallery’s activities were issued, A total of 166 permits to copy 
works of art in the Gallery, and tKj photographic permits were issued. 

In response to requests 2,BG9 copies of the pamphlet “A Cordial 
Invitation from the Director” and 2,582 copies of the Information 
Booklet were sent to Senators and Representatives for distribution to 
constituent!;; and 40,820 copies of the pamphlet “A Cordial Invitation 
from the Director” and 3,500 copies of the Information Booklet were 
sent to various organisations holding conventions in ‘Washington, 

The slide project begun the last fiscal year was extended, and sets 
of 500 color siidas were placed on permanent deposit with 26 foreign 
universities and museums. This program was initiated to make the 
works of art in the National Gallery of Art better known. 

A total of 110 publications on the Gallery s collections and exhibi¬ 
tions were sent to various museums in accordance with the Exchange 
Program. 

Henry B. Seville, tho Gallery’s photographer, and Ins stall proc¬ 
essed 14,567 prints, 193 black-and-white slides, 18,813 color slides, 
1,862 black-and-white negatives, 67 color-separation negatives, 393 
transparencies, 9 infrared photographs, and 4 ultraviolet photographs, 
during (lie fiscal year. 

AUDIT OF PRIVATE FUNDS OF THE GALLERY 

An audit of the private funds of the Gallery will be made for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, I960, by Price Waterhouse & Co., public 
accountants, and the certificate of that company on its examination 
of the accounting records maintained for such funds will be forwarded 
to the Gallery. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Itnrawmnr Cairns, Secretary. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 

Secretary, SmiihmUan ImtUntim. 
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PLATE 11 



1. Jamb van ftuiukrt: IVfc wMh a Country [IoU-ec. National Gallery of Art, Gift of 

Rupert L„ joscph* 



2. Ttr polo: Bitchu! ana Ariadne. National Gallery of Art, Timken Collection. 


Scerertvy'i Rpp^4i 


PLATE 12 



]. Fngmufd: The Happy Family, National Gallery nf Art. Timken Collection. 



2 , Benjamin Wert: The Battled La Hogue. National Gallery of Aft Pi.rch**e Fund, Andrew 

W. Mellon Gift- 
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Plate T3 




■ Frahfci-li Unudieri I he Uvi l Unrf, National tiallcry ot Art. 2. |. M. \\. Turner: The Kvepin^ nf ihc D?tu^ r N:nw>rti»l Gallery of \rt, 

TirnLen CoiLceiian, Timken CaLlrctian, 


Report on tlie Library 

Sib: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the Smithsonian library for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
I960: 

The library received 72,3PG publications during the year, an increase 
of 10,727 over the preceding year. They came chiefly by exchange 
from scientific and learned societies located ail over the world and 
written in many languages. These publications are mostly journals 
in the subject fields of interest to the Institution. New exchanges ar¬ 
ranged totaled 16S, while special requests for back issues of periodicals 
numbered 2,363. Purchased publications included 2,750 books and 
journals which could not bo obtained in exchange. 

The George H. Clark collection of manuscripts and materials on 
the history of radio and electronics wins the largest single gift re¬ 
ceived- The transfer of this collection from the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology Library was effected by Hamden TraU of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. This gift will be of great value in 
connection with the Smithsonian's large collection of objects in this 
field. Other gifts included books and journals from the American 
Nature Association; 356 items on paleontology from Mrs. J, B. Knight 
of Alexandria, Va.; another valuable collection of materials on me¬ 
chanical engineering from Mrs. Carolyn II. Edwards of Glen Echo, 
Md.; and from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science came a largo donation of current periodicals. These gifts by 
generous donors are gratefully acknowledged. In many instances 
they provide diffieult-to-locate source materials. 

The original copper plates of the Wilkes Expedition Reports were 
transferred to tho Smithsonian from the Library of Congress. Many 
of these are believed to bo unpublished heretofore and will prove of 
valuable reference use. Even though written and published over a 
hundred years ago, these reports continue to bo constantly requested. 

To the Library of Congress were sent, by transfer, 26,052 publica¬ 
tions, many of which were serials and monographs received in ex¬ 
change: to the National Library of Medicine were sent 1,533 publica¬ 
tions; and 516 publications were sent to other Government agencies. 

The catalog section cataloged and classified 7,085 books and pam¬ 
phlets, entered 25,982 periodicals, and filed 33,818 catalog cards. To 
be an effective key to the library’s resources, the card catalog must be 
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kept up to date. The uncatutoged material located in the divisional 
libraries throughout the Institution I tampers effective library service. 

The program of discarding obsolete* ephemeral* and duplicate mate¬ 
rials continued, wit It Ihe withdrawal of 11*768 items. 

In all* ft^CK) volumes of valuable research materials were rebound. 
In addition, 2*206 items were bound or repaired by the library bindery 
assistant* New procedures were put into effect which resulted in a 
speedier and a more efficient handling of the materials to be bound. 
Other means of preservation* such as microfilming and laminating* 
will be considered for materials too fragile for commercial binding. 

The reference staff answered a total of 30*060 reference and biblio- 
graphie questions in response to requests by letter, telephone* or visi¬ 
tors to the library. Visitors numbering 11,565 used the reference 
and research facilities in the reading rooms. These included* in addi¬ 
tion to the Smithsonian staff* local and out-of-town visitors and 
scientists from other countries. The expanded programs of the 
Smithsonian have made increased demands on the library staff and its 
collections. Publications circulated totaled 24*253; 4,792 of these were 
borrowed from other iibararies* chiefly the Library of Congress; 863 
volumes were loaned to other libraries. 

The branch library which serves the Museum of History and Tech¬ 
nology completed a full year of operation. The staff answered 10*610 
reference questions* circulated 8*505 publications* and provided service 
to 3,081 persons who came to the library. Tbo program of binding 
and rebinding* labeling of books* acquiring of necossaiy source and 
reference materials continued in a satisfactory manner. The inven¬ 
tory of the collections progressed slowly because of inadequate catalog 
records. 

There has been an increase in the use of the branch libraries of 
the Division of Insects and the Bureau of American Ethnology* in¬ 
cluding use by visiting scholars and other libraries. The stack areas 
for the Division of Radiation and Organisms and the National Col¬ 
lection of Fine Arts were cleaned and unwanted materials discarded. 

New forms used this year and new procedure resulted in greater 
efficiency in the library service. The most significant improvement 
was the multiple charge card which has streamlined operations at the 
circulation desk. A complete review of the old charge file was made* 
resulting in a more accurate charge-card record. Other means for 
improvement are being studied* and a continuous review of exchange 
correspondence files is eliminating unnecessary routines 

The housing of the library is one of the most serious problems. 
Present facilities for shelving books in the main library are 
inadequate. 

Mem bets of the staff continued their membership in the Special 
libraries Association and the American Library Association* several 
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holding offices in both the local and national organizations, The 
library was represented at the annual convention of both assoc i at tons. 

Miss Janet S< Dickson, formerly with Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity Library, was appointed chief of the catalog section on October 
5,1959. 

SUMMARIZED STATISTICS 


ACCESSION 



VoAeudh 

TOEaI nicarilrf 
Tdiimia, 1W0 

Smithsonian main library (includes farmer office and mu- 

2,887 

2,626 

m 

513 

132 

78 

6 

| 329 h 437 

15, 137 
33* 202 
709 
14,237 
4, 293 

Museum of History and Technology. ——. — -- 

AfftrOphyBkal Observatory (Including Radiation and Or¬ 
ganisms) _„ „ ^ _ .. ———- - , 

RiirpAii nf American E/tlmnlufrv. _ _ _ __ _ _ 

Mitiwii*! Air Mn^Uin _ ...._ __ _ 

National of Fin^ Arts ___ _ _ _ ...... 

National Zoologies! Park__.. 

Total_____-* 

6,351 

402, 125 


Unbound volumes of periodicals and reprEnts and separates from serial pub¬ 
lications, of which there are many thousands, have not been Included In these 


totals. 

EXCHANGES 

New exchanges arranged--——-—-—-- iee 

Specially requests publications received—-———-—— 

catalOCTC 

Volumes cataloged——--—-—-----—*—- I.OS5 

Cataloged card* tied—-—.—-———-— .. .33,818 

periodicals 

Periodical parts entered---.....-— .— - 25 * 98 % 

ORCULATKHT 

Loans of boohs and periodicals-—™——--,34,233 


Circulation In tbe divisions! Libraries la not counted except iti tbe Division of 


Insects, 


BtNM-VC AXD REPAIR 


Volumes sent to the bindery—— 
Volumes repaired In the library. 


&,200 
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Respectfully submitted. 

Rum E. BLANcnAKDj Librarian, 

Dr. Ltonaiui Cakmxchael* 

Secretary s Smithsonian Institution, 































Report on Publications 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report on the publi¬ 
cations of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches for the year 
ended J une 30,ItJGO: 

The publications of lhe Smithsonian Institution are issued portly 
from federally ap]>ropdated funds (Smithsonian Reports and publi- 
cations of the Nat ional Museum, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and the Astrophysical Observatory) and partly from private endow¬ 
ment funds (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, publications of 
the Freer Gallery of Art, and some special publications)* The Insti¬ 
tution also edits and publishes under the auspices of the Freer Gallery 
of Art the series Ars Orientalis, which appears under the Joint im¬ 
print of the University of Michigan and the Smithsonian Institution, 
The fourth volume is this series was in press at the close of the year. 
In addition, the Smithsonian publishes a guidebook, a picture pam¬ 
phlet, postcards and a postcard folder, it color-picture album, color 
slides, a filmstrip on Smltlisonian exhibits, a coloring book for chil¬ 
dren, and popular publications on scientific and historical subjects 
related to its important exhibits and collections for sale to visitors. 
Through its publication program the Smithsonian endeavor to carry 
out its founder’s expressed desire for the diffusion of knowledge. 

During the year the Institution published II papers and title page 
and contents to 4 volumes in the Miscellaneous Collections; I Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents and separates of SO articles in the 
General Appendix ; 1 Annual Report of the Secretary; I special pub¬ 
lication; and reprints of 3 volumes of Miscellaneous Collections, 

The U.S, National Museum issued 1 Annual Report, 4 Bullet ins, 20 
Proceedings papers and title page, contents, and index for 2 Proceed¬ 
ings volumes and 2 papers in the Series Contributions from the UJ3. 
National Herbarium. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology issued 1 Annual Report and 
5 Bulletins. 

The Astrophysics! Observatory issued 8 numbers in the series 
Smithsonian Contributions to Astrophysics, 

The Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition Service, under the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, published 2 catalogs. 

The Freer Gallery of Art issued 1 paper in its Occasional Papers 
series, 2 catalogs, and volume 3 of Ars Orientalis. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

In all, 661,370 copies of publications and miscellaneous items were 
distributed- Publications: 33 Contributions to Know ledge, 31,063 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 7,373 Annual lieport volumes 
and 23,234 pamphlet copies of Report separates, 44,703 special pub¬ 
lications, 233 reports of the Harrltnan Alaska Expedition, 47,407 
publications of the National Museum, 31,547 publications of the Bu¬ 
reau of American Ethnology, 26,071 publications of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, 1,112 publications of the Freer Gallery of 
Art, 16,243 publications of the Astropbysical Observatory, 2,344 Re¬ 
ports of the American Historical Association, and 3,683 publications 
not issued by the Smithsonian Institution. MinceUatwoui items: 233 
North American Wild Flowers and 6 Wild Flower prints, 4 Pitcher 
Plant volumes, 48,656 Guide Books, 17,473 picture pamphlets, 255-271 
postcards and postcard folders, 20,724 color slides, 78,425 informa¬ 
tion leaflets, 10 New Museum of Ilistoiy and Tecimology pamphlets. 
There were also distributed 401 statuettes, 2.337 Yiewnmster reels, 
and 1 filmstrip and 1 filmstrip record. 1 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 

In this series, under the immediate editorship of Ruth B. MacManus, 
there were issued 11 papers and title pages and contents of 4 volumes, 
as follows: 

rtbumw 119 

Title page and table fit content* (Pull, 43R4.) [ Julf] IKS. 


Kgluir 135 

Title page and tnbt? of etmtentou 1 FubL 43SGJ [ Angust I 1&&- 

TvUm* lit 

Title page and table of contents, (PiibL 43S7.) [August] 1050. 

Fpjpmf Jiff 

No. B. A Mologteal study of ICatmnl National UuntmienL by Victor EL Cahabine. 

240 pp,, 17 pis*, 4 (Publ. Aug- I0r>9. (&2.00.) 

Title page and table of contents. (PubL 4-H&> [March] WEO- 


r*Iumt IIP 

Ne> 2 The birds of Ista Escudo do Yeraguas, Fntiaina. by Alesiinder M etmore, 
1 pi.. 3 Ugs. (PuW.4378.) July8,10®). M cents.) 

No 3 Further observations on r| Kiribati™ of patterns of coagulation of tbs 
heuiolympb In neotropical insects, by Charles GrCgolre. 23 PP- iPubL 4370.) 
Aug. 18,1838. (-10 cents.) 

No 4 V review of the genus UopSomyi (Uitck-splned rats}, rdth description of 
a new form from Isla Escudo de Vera gnus, Panama, by Charles O* Handley, 
Jr. IQflP.* 1 fig. <Pnbl.43S0.) July®, 1359. (23cental 


'Additional eopl** of the lorttlHtWi filmstrip and n*«lL 
■on Inn.*' were dMrthated ihreuifb the Seetetr for Vl»n*l Bdnettlon, CWtw, TXl. 
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No, 5. Genera of Tertiary and Recent rhyfcebonellld braehlopodfl. by G* Arthur 
Cooper. 90 pp , 22 pls. 5 1 0g r {PubL43S2,) Nor. 28,1&3&. (f£06.) 

N"o + 0. A rers-sS+iu of the Silurian brjosoan genus TrcraiGifOpdrifi, by Richard S. 

Boardmnn. 14 pj>„ 2 pis., 1 tig. (PubL 4383.) Oct. 20, 1359. (50 COot*) 

No, 7, Early Tertiary ApAeiiltiuS and JAenoetJdapfFF us p&ntolestlil Insectlvoroa* 
by C, Lewi a Garin* T pm 2 pis, (PabL 43850 Aug, 12, 1959. (25 cents.) 
No r 8. The anatomical life of the uu>&iiilto p by R, 11 Snodgrassi 87 pp„ 80 tig^ 
(PubL 43S8.) Nor. 4 P 1950. ($U)0.) 

No. 0, A iiiiLg-rnngo forecast of United States precipitation, by C. G. Abbot. 75 
PP.,12 to , 9 Charts. (I'ubL4330,> Mar, 23.1960. (flJ25,) 

No. 11. A classification for the birtla of tho world, by Alexander Wetmore. 3T 
pp, (FubL 41170 J line 23 r i960. (40 cents,) 

Talmm* X4ff 

No, 1 + ClassI flea Lion and multiplicity of growth layers in the branches of trees, by 
Waldo S~ Gioek. IL A, Studhalter, and Shariene R. Agerfer. 294 pp. f 30 pla F 
51 flits. (Publ. 4I2L) June 17.1900. ($5.00.) 

SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORTS 

REPORT FOR 1W 

The complete vol ume oi the Annual Report oI the Board of Regents 
for 1953 was received from the printer on December 8 f 1959: 

Annual RciKirt of the Board of Rebuts of the Smithuonlflli Institution showing 
the operations* expenditures, ami condition of tbs Institution for the year 
ended June SO + 1&5S. *4-550 pm 92 pis., 15 fig* {PuhL 4354,) 

The general appendix contained the following papers (PubL 4355- 
4374): 

The sun's energy* by Farrington Daniels. 

Bun, wa F and air, by Roger Revollo. 

Rocketry, by Donald Cox and Michael Stoiko. 

Fresh water for arid land*, by David £>. Jenkins, 

The abundance of the chemical elcmetil* by Hans E, Sue™, 
luiri hqimkca and related eotirvos of evidence on the earth's Internal structure, 
by K. E. Bnllcn. 

The Daxff In-Wallace centenary, by Sir Gavin de Bear, 

Does natural selection continue to operate In modem mankind? by Theodosius 
Dobrimnsky and Gordon Allen. 

The ecology of ma n, by Paul E. Sears. 

The sea otter, by Earl W. Kenyoru 

Scwrwortn eradication : concepts and research leading to the sterile-mate method, 
by E, F, KnlpUng, 

Narrative of thn I95S imllMonUfl-Bredli] Caribbean Expedition, by Waldo L 
Schmitt 

Tools makytb man, by Kenneth Oakley. 

Tbo baekwuhli of the frond nr: The Impact of tbe Indian on American culture, 
by A. Irving HaUowelL 

Tho restored Sh&nidnr I skull, by T. D. Stewart. 

Acculturation la the Ouajlra, by Eaytuond E, CrteL 
The Braced-up Cliff at Pueblo Bun I to. by Nell 1L JusIeL 
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A carta tj of American Indian eshlblts in the Smithsonian Institution, by 
John C. Ewers- 

The childhood pattern of genius, by Harold G. McCurdy. 

The New England porringer; An Lndei l■£ custom* by Anthony N. B. (larva n- 

HEJOftT TOh 13M 

The Report of the Secretary, which will form part of the Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents to Congress, was Issued January 15, 
I960: 

Report of the Secretary and financial report of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Itefteota for the year coded Jnne 30, l&BtL i Hh 243 pp^ 10 pla. 

1 map. (Fubt 4&S9.) 

SPECL4L PUBLICATIONS 

The Smithsonian Institution. 1950 revised edition* 49 pp,. EiUistr. (PnbL 4145.1 
[November] 1950. 

REPRINTS 

Smithsonian Logarithmic Tables, prepared by George Wellington Speircdey, Rcba 
Murray Spenceley, and Eugene Rhodes Epperson. First reprint. Smith arm lan 
Miscellaneous Collections, voL il§, PuhL 4054. ill * 402 pp. [January] 1960, 
(|4m> 

Smithsonian Physical Tables, prepared by WiEtazn Elmer Forsythe. Ninth 
rorisad edition, second reprint Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection*, voL 
130, FubL 4169* vi + B27 pp. h 3d fig. [November] 1959, (410000 

Small firms and ammunition In the United States Service, 1770~lSfi5 F hy Berkeley 
IL Lewis, FI ret reprint Smithsonian MiaceUaneous GoUectloiig,, to! 129. 
pobL 4254. rill + 338 pp 4 G2 pi*,, 2S flg?, [May] I960. (48,00,1 

PUBLICATIONS OF TI1E UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

The editorial work of the National Museum continued during the 
year under the immediate direction of John S. Bea, assistant chief of 
the dlvision. The following pub]icattons were issued % 

are out 

The United States National Museum annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1959* t! + ITS pp„ Ultlatr* Jan. IB, 1060. 

lULumvi 

202, vol. 2. Fishes of the Marshall and Marianaa Island*, by Leonnnl R Schulti 
nnd collaborators: WUbert M. Chapman, Ernest A. Lachncr. and Loren P. 
Wobdi. ii + 438 PP-. pis. 75~d23> dgs- 91-132- May 11. UKiO. 

210, part 2. Ichneumon-files of America north of Mcrfcos - Subfamilies 
* Ephlaltinae. Xoridlnae, and Araenitlnae, by Henry ™d Marjorie Townes and 
wLLaboratoni: <5- Stuart Wailey* LueUa Waltley, DM* Hubert, ami George 
Townes. vll + G+fi PP-* 378 figs. June24 f I960, 

2IT. Birds ef Ansktuvnk Pass* Kobut, and Old Cwff, hy Laurence Irving. 
vUl + 409 pp, 13 pis-. 30 flB=u Mar. 22. i960* 
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21& Cmtribodons from the Museum of History find Technology > Papers 1 - 1 L 
v + 201 pm 124 fig* Nov* 1 U, 163&. 

No. L The SeholilcJd wwl-cardlng mnehinefi, by Grace L* Rogers. 

No. 2. John D&ere's steel plow, by Edward 0. KendalL 
No. 3. The beginnings of cheap steeE, by Philip W. Bishop. 

No, 4. Tho Aaburadate Watch Company, by Edwin A, RatrEsoiu 
No. 6 , Dovdopment of tho phonograph nc Alexander Graham Boll's Volta 
Li bora lory, by Leslie J. M?wrllle, 

No. 8 . On the origin of clockwork perpetual motion devices, and the compass 
by Derek J. de Sulla Price* 

No. 7. Mine pumping In Agricola's time and later, by Robert P. Mukhauf. 
No. S. The natural philosophy of WUllam Gilbert and hl« predecessors* by 
W. James Kina, 

No, 9* Conestoga wagons in Brad dock's campaign, 1733, by Don H- BorkchEIc. 
No. 10, Old English patent medEcEnes In America, by George B. Griffon* 
hagen and Jnmes Harvey Voting, 

No. Ik Why Bewick succeeded: A note la the history of wood engraving bj 
Jacob Kalnen, 

COffTEEaimONS FKOSA THE IL5. NATIONAL Hi! MURIUM 
raJ-infl J5 

Part 1- Supplemental note** on the American specks of PaKsffljoraecae with de- 
scrlpMociH of new species, by Ellsworth P. KEIUp, li 4 - 23 pp. h il pis. May 10, 

um 

r*i±M* 4 * 

Port L A revision of the South American ^s^ecie* of Panurilo determined by 
Lynjpe, by Mason E, Bale. Jr, 41 pp., 3 pis. May 1H, IWftl 

PHOCEEniSCS 

r^iBM in 

No* 2403. A revision of the butterfly genera TfttfticTitfa and Tu/ocfiflfl {Ltjiidop- 
tom : Florida*}, by Jos4 Herrera and William D. FEeltL Pp 407-IS14, 93 figs, 
July 24 # 1039. 

Title ItfLgQt table of contents, and Index. Fp. t-v> 35MMS2T* May 11,10d0, 

rriY 

So. 2412. Marine MdUusca ot Pt»!ut Borrow, Alaska, by Xoltle MdcQLiiltlc. l’p. 
eO-3U8,27pto. Beptl3,lP3D. 

No, Hiring nilHigw of the Efims CuiicfiltSrt from Panama (Dlptora: Held* 

line), liy Willis TV. Wlrth and t'rnnlsllii S. Blanton, Pp, £37-482, &1 
July 20. :95a 

Title page, table of contents, and led#*. Pp-1-111, 4SS-498. Max IS, 1«K>. 

rtu* i* iia 

So. 2410, (JraFMbupijrrs of the Mexican (a group, genus ilelenoptut (Ortltoptera : 
Acrldidne), by Ashley B. Gurney and A. R, Brooke, Pp. 1-03, 5 pis., 18 HgH. 
July «, ItiCS. 

No. 341,. A revision cf American bats of the genera Suiirrmn and Ploeotur. bj 
Chari™ O. Handley, Jr. Pp, PS-240,27 fig*. Sept 3, M 
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Nn r 3418, A revision of tho Aplon submenu? TricAdpfwi Wegner in the New 
Worffi {Coleoptem: Curvulioutdae), by David G, Kissinger* Pjx £47-389, 19 
figs. Oet, 23.1930. 

No t 34lC>>. A description find ein^sLflnitEoQ of the Anal tmfitar Inrrne of the Ich- 
ncumontdiie (Insect rt. Hymcnopteru)* by J. IL T. Short. Pp. 301-511. 64 flga, 
Oet 23.1 959. 

No. 3420 t Mammals of northern Colombia. preliminary retort No* S: Arboreal 
rJoo rata, n ay sterna tie revision of the submenu* Occofiipa, genus Orytmmtt** by 
PMJIp Ilenshkovla. Pp. &13-GU8. 12 pis,, Et figs. Fob. 34. 1900. 

No. 3421. The rodent-ln felting Anoplurn (sucking lice) of Thrdlnnd. with re* 
nmrka on some rotated Ejwcles, by PbyllEa T. Johnson, Pp* 5C9-E9S, 75 Ags. 
Sept 10,1953, 

lit 

No. 3422, A new American genus of cryptopld centipede^, with an annotated key 
to the Bcolopendromorph genera from America north of Mexico, by Ralph FL 
Crablll, Jt Dp 1-15, 18 figs. Jan, 27 t M 
No, 3423, A fourth contribution to the knowledge of Neotropical platyrhadd tuU- 
llpeda (Dlplopoda: Folydeamlda), by Kk'hunl L* Huffman, Pp. 17-81. 1 Hk- 
Feb. 2, i960. 

No. 3424. MULlpcda from TjonilnSefin British West Indies, by REebnrd I*. Uoffnipn. 
Pli. 33-U fc 2Hgs, Jan.22. llMtO. 

No. 3423, Note* on larvae of nine genera of AphotllEnao in the United States 
(CeleOptem; Scarabacldac)* by Manohar Lai Jtruth, Pp. 43-04. 80 Dga. 
Feb. 2, 10CO, 

No. 3-J2EL A synopsis of tbe Aiopethollda#. a family of siitrothfdoid milllpeda. by 
Richard Lu Hoffman and Barbara S. OrculL Pr 05-165, 12 tigs™ liar. 14.1080. 
No, 3427, Centipedes of the Smithsonian-Bred)n eipedlllotifl to the West Indies 
by Richard B. Selfibder and John K. Bcuscmnn. 1> l07-22d. 12 figs. Mar. 34. 
1MO, 

Fatum HJ 

No. 3432. FUea of the family Couopldae from eastern A&dn. by Sidney Cam ms, 
Pp, 107-131. Jnne 24.1900. 

No. 3433. Fireflies of the gonna Fynaefowma (Coleoptera: Lnmpyrldae). by 
Frank A. McDermott, Pp™ 133-15T, 0 figs* Jnnc 24. 1300. 

No. 3434. North ntid South American cfipepods of the genns J7rmtei?cioyt 
(Cyelopolda: ClansEdlMae). by Richard U. Gooding, Fp. 159-10:5, 10 Cgs. 
Jnno 17, 1900. 

No. 3435. Chlronomld tuEdges of California, I. Chircmomlane, exclusive of Tan- 
tnrsln! (=CnIop$ectrlul) # by JnmKi E. Sublet te, Pj>. 197-220* 2 flgtt. June 23* 
I960,. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

The editorial work of tho Bureau continued under the immediate 
direction of Mrs. Eloise B. Edalen* Tlio following publications were 
issued: 

AHJfUAL REPORT 

Seventy-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 1958-1 959. 
11+41 pp,* 4 pK 1900. 

bulletins 

Bulletin 143* VoL 7. Index to the Handbook of Sooth American Indians, tI+2B8 
pp, 1939, 
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Bulletin 172, The story of a TS [ngft community: A problem in the relationship 
between vdkeologtol, ethnological, and historical methods^ by Frederic* di 
LagtiicL i-f254 pp., 11 plA, 18 6£A ItMJO. 

Bulled* ITS- Anthropological Papers No*, 5|^D2. Ul-J- 403 pp,, 61 pi A, 37 flgju 
2 maps. IttGO. 

No. 57. Piecernmlc and ceramic cull oral patterns In northwest Virginia* by 

C. G+Holland* 

No. S9 l An Entrodticdon to Plain* Apache archeology—the DUmal River Aa- 
peel, by James 13. GnnneraoiL 

No. 52. The use of the atlatl on Lake PaLzouero, MlcboacAa, by M. W. 
Stirling. 

No. 00. A Caroline Islands script, by Saul H. Rlesenberg and Shigeru 
Kaneshlro, 

No. 01. Dakota winter counts as A source fif Plains history, by James H* 
Howard. 

No, Stone tip! rlttfcs in north-centra! Hon tana and tho adjacent portion 
of Alberta, Canada: Tbclr hlsLorScah ethnological, end ftrcheologfeBl as¬ 
pects, by Thomas F. Kehoe. 

Bulletin 174. An Introduction to Kansas archeology, by Waldo TL Wed eh With 
description of the skeletal remains from Doniphan and Scott Counties, Kansas, 
byT.D. Stewart *rtt+m pp, H 07 pin., IGDflgi* im 
Bulletin 177. Archeological investigations In British Guiana, by Clifford Evans 
and Betty J, Meggers, ul4-413 pp.* 68 pla t 127 flga I960. 

publications OF THE ASTRO PHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 

The editorial work of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory 
continued under the immediate direction of Ernest E» Biebighauser. 
The year’s publications are as follows : 


No. & A SuldHljnwk mechanism of meteorite pitting. by David T. lVUllama. 
pp. 47-67,14 plH., 0 figs. 19S9, 

NO. 7. Periodic orbits of a planetoid pa sains: close to two gravitating masses, bj 
Robert K-Newton. Pp. 69-70, S figs. 193®, 

No. 8> Meteor trains, by Robert F. Hughes. Pp. 79-94,13 figs. IKiD. 

No. 9, Geodetic uses of uttfldal satellites, by George Vela, Pp. 1-ir, 95-MU, 23 
figs. 1909. 

Vvlvn* 4 

No. 1 . Catalog of hourly meteor rates, by Charted F. Olivier. Pp, 1-14 T I960. 

3 

No, 1. The meteoric head echo, by Allen F. Cook and Gerald Hawking Pp, 1-7, 
2 flge. 1 BG 0 . 

No, 2, The upper atmosphere and so tel] lie drag, by R. J. Sllrtom Pp. fr-15> 5 
flgH. 1 MX 

No. 3, On the structure of the aunapot boh, hy Barbara BelL Pp, J7-2S 15 figs. 
1960L 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 

The art of Seth Eastman, by John Fram-ia McDermott. Smithsonian Traveling 
Exhibition Service Catalog. 34 pp.,9 plate Ago. 1959. 

Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions, 1960-1901 catalog. 40 pp, 190a 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 

Calligraphers A Pd painters; A treatise hj Qadi Ahmad atm o£ Hlr-lluuslii 
(circa All. 1015/AD. IflflC). Translated from the Persiaa b? Y, Minorsky. 
TYitJb ah Lntrodttetlon, hj B, N. Zakboder h translated from the Russian hj 
T. MJnor^kj. Freer Oallerf of Art Occ. Pap., toL 3 h No. 2. x+225 pp., 
$ pISL (PubL 4330.) 1K5IL <14.00.) 

Hokusai paintings and drawings In the Freer Gallery of Art* bj Harold F. 

Stem. Catalog. 40£p. f RflpL*. { PubL 4410). 1060. ffLCMX) 

Meitteval Near Eastern eerainlca In tbe Freer G a Herr of Art by Rlehard 
Ettinghaosen. Catalog. 40 pp. F 40 plate figs. (PnbL 44204 lOGft. (41.00.) 
Ars Oriental!s, voL B. y 1+2R3 pp^ 132 pla T 28 flgtL (PubL 4381.) 1050 

daaooi) 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by the Association to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and are by him communicated to Congress, as provided in 
the act of incorporation of the Association. The following reports 
were issued during the year: 

Annual ReflKirt the American Historical Association, IQuE. YoL 2* Writings 
on American History, 1053. I0B0* 

Annual Report of the American Historical Awhttoii, 1008. Vat. 1, Proceed¬ 
ings. 1050. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

In accordance with law, the manuscripts of the sixty-first and sixty- 
second annual reports of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution ? were transmitted to Congress on February 1 
and March 7, 1980* respectively, 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

During the year the Smithsonian Institution was elected to affiliate 
membership in the Association of American University Presses. 
Late in May! the chief of the Editorial and Publications Division 
attended the annual meeting of the Association in Pittsburgh! repre¬ 
senting the Institution and formally accepting the membership. 

A project consummated during the year was the editing of “Smith¬ 
sonian Treasury of Science,” an anthology of 50 articles that have 
appeared over the years in the General Appendices of the Report of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian. These appendices, which 
have appeared in the Report without a break for well over a century, 
have contained many outstanding and important articles in science 
and technology most of them by eminent scientists and writers. 
Written primarily for the general public, rather than for specialized 
readers, they have formed a significant part of the Institution s pro- 
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gram for the diffusion of knowledge. It was felt that bringing the 
best of the articles together for a wider readership would be well 
worthwhile from many standpoints. The new work, edited by W. P. 
True, former chief of the division, will appear in a 3-volume set in 
the fall of 1000, published by Simon £ Schuster, Inc., of Now York, 
in cooperation with the Smithsonian* 

The chief of the division continued to represent the Smithsonian 
Institution on the board of directors of the Greater Washington 
Educational Television Association* Ina, of which the Institution is 
a member. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Paul, II. Oehser, 

Chief r Editorial and Publications Division, 
Dr, LroNAED Cabmkjkael, 

Sttrdanjj Smithsonian Iyistihitwn w 


Other Activities 


LECTURES 

Tn 1031 the Institution received a bequest from James Arthur, of 
New York City, a part of the income from which was to be used to 
endow an annual lecture opi some aspect of tho sun. The £Gth Arthur 
lecture was delivered in the auditorium of the Natural History 
Building on the evening of October 15, 1959, by Dr. Alan Mai well, 
research associate of the Radio Astronomy Station of Harvard Col¬ 
lege Observatory, Fort Davis, Tex., on the subject “Radio Waves from 
the Sun,” This lecture, the first in tho series that has been concerned 
with radio astronomy, was published in full in the general appendix 
of the Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1359. 

Dr. George E. Mylonas, professor and chairman of t he Department 
of Art and Archaeology of Washington University, St. L/mis, Mo., 
delivered a lecture on ‘'Eleusis, Its Sanctuary and Cemetery' 1 in the 
auditorium of the Natural History Building on the evening of Febru¬ 
ary £5, 1960, This was sponsored jointly by the Smithsonian and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 

Several lectures were also sponsored by the Freer Gallery of Art 
and tho National Gallery of Art. These are listed in the reports of 
these bureaus. 

Many other lectures on teclmical subjects were given at the Smith¬ 
sonian during tho year. 

BIO-SCIENCES INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

The Bio-Scionces in formation Exchange, an agency operated within 
the Smithsonian Institution but. financed by other Government agen¬ 
cies, is a clearing house for research in the life sciences. 

Abstracts of on-going research are registered by investigators en¬ 
gaged in biological, medical, and psychological research and in limited 
aspects of researeh in the social sciences. Through an extensive sys¬ 
tem of subject indexing, these abstracts are provided upon request 
and without charge to researchers in research institutions. Through 
this simple mechanism, the Exchange maintains a commumcation 
system which precedes publication and prevents unknowing duplica¬ 
tion. For granting agencies and properly constituted committees it 
prepares extensive surveys of research in broad areas. 
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The efficiency of the Bio-Sciences Information Exchange is greatly 
aided by the functional arrangement of its new offices and its elec¬ 
tronic equipment. A Burroughs 205 computer was installed in Octo¬ 
ber and considerable progress has been made toward conversion to 
operation on magnetic tape. 

The volume of information in the Bio-Sciences Information Ex¬ 
change continues to grow; approximately 30,000 current research 
studies are presently registered. The services of the Exchange are 
used increasingly by the scientific public as well os by granting agen¬ 
cies. The National Aeronautics and Space Administration joined the 
other Federal agencies supporting the Exchange this year. 

One new professional, Willis Foster, M.D., joined the staff in July. 

Conversations among Federal agencies are in progress concerning 
broadening the scope of the Exchange to include the physical as well 
as the biological sciences. 

SMITHSONIAN MUSEUM SERVICE 

The Smithsonian Museum Service, through appropriate educational 
media, interprets to museum visitors and to the general public, the 
objects, specimens, and exhibits of the several Smithsonian museums 
and develops educational programs for interpreting the work of the 
Institution in the fields of science, natural history, art, and history. 
The activity of the Museum Service includes the administration of 
Smithsonian cooperation with the volunteer docents of the Junior 
League of Washington, D.C. A more complete report of this activity 
Is carried in the Report of the United States National Museum. 

The Museum Service also provided assistance to professional and 
Subprofcssion al individuals and groups visiting the museums of the 
Institution. Arrangements were made through die Museum Service 
for Smithsonian participation in the Workshop on the Use of Com¬ 
munity Resources sponsored by the University of Mainland. 
Through the facilities of this workshop, a 5-day program outlining 
the history of the Institution and the work of (he various Smithson¬ 
ian museum and research bureaus was presented to 39 graduate stu¬ 
dents from the University of If aryl and. Assistance in the form of 
lectures, answers to inquiries, and special ton re of certain museum 
areas was also rendered to other college and university groups visiting 
the Institution and to individual!; from the United States and abroad, 
visiting, or planning to visit the Smithsonian in a professional 
capacity. 

The Museum Service took the first step in a long-range project to 
orient visitors to the various museums and exhibits of the Institution, 
through the installation and operation of an electronically controlled, 
automatic slide lecture device in the Great Hall of the Smithsonian 
Building. 
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Arrangements for various Smithsonian public functions and events, 
including lectures, films, and the opening of new halls and exhibits 
were made by the Museum Service. More complete information 
about these activities will be found under appropriate headings else¬ 
where in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Mailing lists for invitations to these functions were en¬ 
larged and maintained, and the Smithsonian Calendar of Events f a 
monthly listing of special events of the Institution was prepared and 
distributed. 


Report of tlie Executive Committee of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution 

For the Year Ended June 3D + 1960 

To the Board of Regent# of the Smithsonian Institution: 

Vouj* executive committee respectfully submits the following report 
in relation to the funds of the Smithsonian Institution, together with 
a statement of the appropriations by Congress for the Government 
bureaus in the administrative charge of the Institution, 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

PARENT FEXB 

The original bequest, of James Smithson was £104,060 gs Gd— 
$506,313^46. Refunds of money expended in prosecution of tie 
claim, freight, insurance, and other incidental expenses, together with 
payment into the fund of the sum of £5,015, which had been with¬ 
held during the lifetime of Madame do la Batut, brought the fund 
to the amount of 3550,000, 

The gift of James Smithson was “lent to the United States Treasury 1 
at 6 per centum per annum interest” (20 U8C* 54) and by the Act 
of March 12, 1S94 (20 BSC* 55) the Secretary of the Treasury was 
“a u l homed to receive into the Treasury, on the same terms as the 
original bequest of James Smithson, such sums as the Regents may, 
from time to time see fit to deposit, not exceeding, with the original 
bequest tins sum of $1,000*000.” 

1 ho maximum of $1,000,000 which tlie Smithsonian Institution was 
authorised to deposit in the Treasury of Lhe United States w as reached 
on January 11, 1917, by the deposit of 82,000. 

Under the above authority the amounts shown below are deposited 
in the United States Treasury and draw G percent interest: 
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t7ibrM£rifffd/unl« tlHtQ 


James SmiUu 50 ci--—--- 5727, G40 $43 h G5& 40 

Avery.__14,000 540.00 

i£mbaL__«. ———— _ 500 30. OO 

M *Tw!l ^j>fi __ 2,500 150.00 

Hodgkins (general)_—,..- 110,000 0,900,00 

F__„_26,670 l.flMt 20 

Rheefl- ^____ 500 35,40 

Sanford__—- l p 100 60-00 


TotaL._-_____ 839,000 53 . 340 . 00 


JSwfrfcicrf /uutf 

Hodgkins (ipoclfic)_._________- 100,000 0, 000, 00 

Reid_„„_____11*000 000.00 


Total__ . . 111,000 G R 050. 00 


Grand totals™,*™__ SlpOOOpOOO 560,000100 


In addition to Lho SI,000,000 deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States there has been accumulated from income imd bequests 
the sum of $3,716,789.35 which has been invested. Of this bum, 
$3,007^281*51 is carried on the books of the Institution as the Con¬ 
solidated Fund, a policy approved by the Regents at their meeting 
on December 14, 1916- The balance is made up of several small 
funds. 

CONSOLIDATED FL'ND 


(Income for the unrestricted use of the Institution) 


Fond 

I^r^lEDVAl LWHP 

Iii l-.ij£.i;i Vm 

Abbott, W« L- r Special , ___ 

*20, 726, 76 

Si, 107. 19 

•Awy* Robert 5. and Lydia*. , , _., __ 

54, 951. 79 

2, 93G. 06 

CRfttfp royalties, gain an ^lo of Hvciiiilftv,.. 

3S4 h 126. 43 

20, 523. 76 

Hachentargp Georgs P. and CaroSinc- . . T , 

5. 595. 10 
SSL 59 

20a 96 

*HamUtoo, Jams?.... .. . 

30.01 

Ilartp Gtifltavm 12* ....... , .... 

077, 62 

36, 18 

Henry, Cftiolinc._____ 

t,6S2. 55 
m, 197. si 
42. 14a 05 
107. 580. 4fi 
i P 115. 3G 
226. 424, 24 
30S P 43a 63 

esa 20 

S9. 02 

Henry p Joseph and Haiti eI A , ., . 

a G43. 79 
2, 25 L 6S 
5, 747* 97 
59, 53 
1^ 09fi. 73 
21, 28^21 
35. 15 

^Hodgkins* Thomas G, (general! T .._ **._ 

Morrow, Dwight W 

Olmsted, Helen A**.**^ -___-. -- 

* Poore Lucv T Rod Otortiu W 

1 p UU n II H 1 I — — - — —— — — — — — — — — —• 

Porter, Henry Kirkc ______ 

•Rhees, William Jones. _ _ ..... ._ ____ 

*3aiaford p George H. . ---- 

1, 23S. 44 

on. 19 

*Sm]thflon r Junta.,_ ____ _........ 

1,00a 42 

90. 73 

Witherspoon h Tboauu A..... 

179,535. 02 

9,591.53 


_ 

1, 4JS, 3 S7. 40 

TO, m 04 


"In »4.mjcijfc tn Eundj d* peril rod Lo t.'if United TmiMtfy. 


a:c42i—at- it 
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COsSOUrUTUH FlJJfD 


[fneorne restricted to specific use) 


Food 

tjtVffilEUfcfli iBflQ 

tacocne iSM 

Abbott, William L, for investigations in biology. 
Arthur, James, for investigations and study or 

$145, 2-12. 08 

S7, ?OL -SI 

the sun mid annual lecture on same.. 

Bacon, Virginia Tardy, for traveling scholarship 
to invea tigate fauna of coon tries Other than the 

55, 630. 21 

2 , 972i 79 

United States ^_____ 

09, 700. 74 

3, 724 07 

Baird, Lucy 11., for creating a memorial to Score- 

tnry Baird _ _ *__ 

Barney^ Alice Pike, for collection of paintings and 
ptistuk and for encourage munt of American 

33, 4«L 00 

I t 789, 00 

artistic endeavor-_-_* 

Bontow, Frederick D r| for purchase of animafr 

39. 902. 20 

2, 13 L 00 

for National Skvologa cal Park* _ ___, 

I, 330. £7 

74 32 

Canfield Collection, for increase and care of the 

Canfield collection of minerals.,^ ____ 

Casey, Thomas L , for mninktianee of the Casey 
collection and promotion of researches relating 

53, 209. 73 

2 t £43, 00 

to Colcoptera..„ __ __ 

ChniTiberlaiu, Frauds Lea, for increase and pro¬ 
motion of Isaac Lt':i collection of gems and 

17. 438. 11 

&3L72 

moUusks ___ 

39, 177. Ill 

2 , 093. 23 

Dykes, Charles, for support in financial research- 
Eickemeycr, Florence Brevoort, for preservation 
and exhibition of the photographic collection of 

£9, 902. 53 

3, 200. 25 

Rudolph Eickeineycr, Jr_... 

Hanlon, Martin OmUv and Caroline Runiue, for 
some scientific work of the Institution, prefer- 

15. 121.53 

807. 94 

ably Xu chemistry or medicine^.__ _ _ T _„ 

HiUyer, Virgil, for increatu and care of Virgil 

12, 307. 09 

000 . 81 

j [illwr collection of lighting objecta.___ _ 

Hitchcock* Albert S,, for care of the Hitchcock 

9,143, 28 

4S& 50 

Agr<jsudogitttl Library^, ___ 

HrdliSka, Alefi and Mario, to further researches in 
physical anthropology and publication in con¬ 

2, 105, 20 

117. 27 

nection therewith--___ __ _ 

(53, 291, 13 

3.210. U 

Hughes, Bruce, to found Hughey Alcove __ 

Loob, Morris, for furtherance of knowledge in the 

25,629,05 

1,4221 82 

exactsciences __ ___ r 

Long t Annette and Edith C.* for upkeep and 
preservation of Long collection of cnubroiderica^. 

121 , 247. 99 

0. 477. 24 

laott* and textiles... u __ 

Moxwelh Mary E., for care and exhibition of Max* 

755. 39 

40. 35 

well collection_„ ___ 

Myer, Catherine Walden, for purchase of first- 
class works of art for use and benefit of the 

27, 237, 52 

1, 454 2S 

National Collection of Fine Arts. __ 

Nekton, Edward W, p for support of higlpgicnl 

23 , 101. 09 

I, SOL 42 

studies_ .... _ 

30, 038. 64 

1, 953. 05 
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G®?f 40 UiiATitfn Fu > u—‘Continued 


rand 

iwo 

locoma luo 

Noyes, Frank 13 P Tor use in connection with the ' 
collectioo of dolls placed in Use U.S. National 
Museum through the interest of Mr. and Mra. 
Noyes . .. ... *. * , „ 

5!, 3o6. SB 

971. 30 

Fell, Cornelia Livingston, for maintenance of 
Alfred Duane Fell collection _____ 

10,312.29 

10, 313. 21 

55 a 06 

FetroeeUlf Joseph,! for the eare of the Fetroeelli 
collection of photographic’ prints and for the 
enlargement and development of the section of 
photonrapliy of the ILS, National Museum _.. 

55LG1 

RMhhun, Rielmrd p lor use of division of U.S. 
National Museum contabling Crustacca 

14, 7M 89 

7m 61 

field, Addison T. r J for founding chair Id biology; 
in memory of Asher Tunjs__^___J 

24, 745, 63 

1.031* 72 

RoebLing Collection, for care, improvement, and 
increase of Rocbtmg Colieetion of minerals.-.,. 

IB7 P 002, 74 

8, 960. 03 

Roebling Solar Eeiicifth...____.... 

32, U72, 20 

1, 713. 61 

Rolling Miriam a nr! William, for in vestige tlcna 

in physics and chemistry L ....... _ __ _ 

183 r D5L 15 
33 h 221. 51 

9,785. 13 
1, 507, 54 

Smithsonian employees 1 retirements _ „ _ 

Springer, Frank, for care and increase of the 
Springer collection and library w __ __ 

24 t 043, 37 

1. 33L 95 

Strong, Julia D t * for benefit of the Notional Got- 
lection of Fine Arts._____ _ 

13, 9€9. BS 

743. 21 

Walcott* Chalks D. and Mary Vans, for develop¬ 
ment of geological and paleontological studies 
and publishing results of same_ _ __ _ 

507, 140, 33 

35. 503 41 

Walcott, Mary Vnux, for publications In botany.. 

SO, 5^0, 53 

4, 302. 72 

Younger, Helen Walcott, held in trust- ____ 

07 r M2, 27 

6, 183. 04 

ZerbeOp Frances Rrinekle, for endowment of 
aquaria _ _ 

1,319. 65 

70152 

Total __ __ _ ___ 

2 P 2I9 P 892. 01 

117 r 760. 94 



1 Icl vVUtlon 10 fuads dctndt^I in l ho L'ldipi 


FREER gallery of art fund 

Early in 1900* by deed of gift* Chari is L. Freer* of Detroit* gave 
to the Institution his collection of Chinese and other Oriental objects 
of art* ns well as paintings, etchings* and other w~orks of art by Whistler* 
Thayer* Dewing, and other artists. Later he also gave funds for 
construction of a building to house the collection* and finally its his 
will, probated November G p 1919, he provided stocks and securities 
to the estimated value of $1,958*591.42, as on endowment fund for 
the operation of the Gallery. The fund now amounts to $9*054*863.05, 
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SUMMARY OF ENDOWMENTS 

Invested endowment for general pmrpas 0 g„„..., T 

Invested endowment for specific purposes other than Freer 
endowment..._ 


Total invested endowment other than Freer. 
Freer invested endowment for specific purposes 


Total Invested endowment for all purposes_ 

CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 

Deposited in the L4$ Treasury at 0 percent per annum, as 
authorized In the 0.3. Revised Statutes, see. 55S*1_ 


Investments other than Freer endowment (cost 
or market value at date acquired): 

Bonds. — .------ Si, 435, EJfl 64 

StodcA--.-2,267 d 442,90 

Real estate and mortgages.__701, 00 

Uninvested _* 13, 005, 75 


Total investments other than Freer endowment. ..._ 

Investments of Freer endowment Jeost or 
market value at data acquired): 

Bonds. ____.... S5 P 0o5 h 066. 30 

Stocks.. -- 3,971, 02S, II 

Uninvested ft&pitnL.........____ 28, 763, 04 


Total Invualumnta 


C.'teh: 

United States Tronmtry 
current aeeoutit....__ 
In banks and on hand. _ 


Less uninvested endowment 
funds. __„ _ ,__ 

Travel and other advances._* 
Cadi mvested (U.3 + Treasury 

Invest meats—at book value: 
Endowment funds: 

Freer Gallery of Art: 
Stocks and bonds,. „ 
Uninvested cash,_ 


ASSETS 


$1, 276, 049. 02 
511,902. 19 


4 737, 051. 81 
41, 774 30 

——-— $4 745, 277,42 

■ - 7 p 7S4 20 

notes).,- 1,328,878, 10 


S9, 020, 004 41 

23, 758. 04 9, 054, $03, 05 


I960 

52 r 384, 347, 40 

2, 332, 444 05 

4 TIG. 789. 35 
0. 054, 863. 05 

13, 77 Ij 652. 40 

h 000, 000. 00 

3, 710 P 789, 35 

4, 7lG, 7S9, 35 

0, 054 363. 65 
13, 774 652.40 


3, 081.940. BO 
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ASSETS—Conlinticd 
Investments at book value other than 


Freer: 

Stocks and band* (Goo* 
GQlidntcd Fluid) . 

Uninvested tmsh.„» 

Special deposit tn 
U.S. Treasury ut 
A percent interest__ 

Other stocks and 
bonds. 

Real estate and mort- 
eagea- 


S3, 603, 209. 33 
13. 005. 75 

I, 000 F 000. GO 
99, 783. 27 
70L0O 

- $4. 71fi h 7SD. 35 


Total, __________ 

UNEXPENDED FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS 
Uucxjtendcd funds: 

Income from Freer Gallery of Art endowment___ 

Income from other endowments: 

Restricted..... $501, 320. 5£ 

GcneraL.,___, 023,034.11 


Gafts and contributions 


Endowment funds r 

Freer GaUury of Art. .... $9, 054. S0& 05 

Other- 

General._...__ 2. 384, 347. 40 

Restricted_. __ 2, 332, 441. 05 


$13, 771, 052. 40 


10, B53 r 503. 20 


8025, 788. 70 


1. 124, 3GO. GO 

1.331, 701.41 


3 r 081.94U SO 


13, 771, 052 40 


TotaL,. 


1G, S53. 593. 20 
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CASH BALANCES. RECEIPTS* AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING FISCAL 

YEAR im ' 


Resulted; Itind* 

Unjetrieted 

Oiril nnd 
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41,1*0,50 

4,337,Mi.72 

4.3A2.W 

9,734, S3 




$.754-83 





151.334. ftft 

45^300 B 

9ft). 177, Oft 

4, 317, KM, 

SA2M.7lQ.a5 



3SL387-Sfl 



ssi.ssr.&s 
tot, m to 

*Atm43 


■5a.i4v.fr 




■PTl, CGa « 

351.367.30 

te.MU.47 


HL ftO.ftft 





Pi, 05ft, W 




t,KO 00 

. - t . ji ^^ 

_ 

_ 


233,300.01 

333.75007 

432,27), )3 

4,4)7,905 £0 

0840 320.51 


3ft.S9S.3il 

W5.B3.0i 


122,10141 
Id, @08. 07 

id, mat 

Sfi3 + L77.11 






iD.aiO 01 

163,07JL T7 

■Bfflp T4VL D5 


201, 290. 45 

i 




lUCHATfi 

IB, 143.00 

- --- 

.. 

154,007,71 



a. m. if 

4»£5tJWb 

J*f3E* 73072 

L 7*3^ L@D. IE 

w,m (ft 

3,201.04 
2,771,^17.99 

W. KlI W 

e.»o w, 

i 4 ss m 


U 0^3.03 

T + mn 


a, hum 


2,7*0, HI, SS 


It. TIL S3 

e* sen ti; 

ffttmsi 

Lman « 

i.M.ltl, 19 


receipts: 

iRtofn* fintn tantfnuni*; 
Freer Ehud...______ 


Cf'Q*’l!'Jilted Jfrsnrt _ 

Lm*n la G.S. Trra nury*........, 

Reel estate and nnulKirw——■ 
Spetin] (uehIs— stocks ■nd buiidf,,. 

Total Eneasne Irenn Investin'! ni.-. 


PuUlcadciaj^ —.. 

Res&mtb crTaOi income.. 


Sl<dil flffta uh! lies: 

(Jilts- EUj'i eontrlbcitlocUv,_ 

Bpaebd smlff fc* 

Refund of idvnnw* 

Kmpdoyeei' ulttduldLn^i tart}_ 

Total ipteJil ilfti anil Eb4U 

tUbmtfflHit irtKjutml bj praid- 
sion of d^siATl..... 

Total . . .^ 


Ss)n ofmuritlw: 

Endain&enE tuudj: 

Fnv fund 
Consolidated ftHuL.___... 


Total sates of saenrtfJes. 

RcderapEtaEa of mOftffqy*__ 

Total iwwlpte .. T — - - 


DffiBtmfflEirENTO 

AdmEri blraEl Lit jntadrt. 
Other salaries_ 


TnUl —M" 
hndu»i for coUeeUon—. 


RchmucTj Emil CE[donUloEZJi ttod 
rr]a>d administrative expense* i 

feJorla * .. 

Tetf#--.... ... „ 

Eqalpmcat usd aipplj 
OtlWT __ 


Total iruriijTh Hid OJlltonMOEi 
and rtUilrd admlEHsli^TD 


i TM* itatemont does not liwtod* GoTr;mnic&t 
Inst 1 tut km. 

■ ladadfitrEfllj^ tJflOY tunpaia. 
s IncLmlca disbar* meaLs for !□ V pr-tfnvn. 


■VPBPMini under adE&IiiIstmii** change of the 
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CASH BALANCES, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING FISCAL 

YEAS l%o f—c™ t in U(!( l 


.huTMcted funds 






EllsliIi 


GIEts And 


TatnS 


t>|£ ti C ES E ME ?n J fi-'CflnLimSd 
__ 

Bulldim o^i J promt, ud igronndi: 
Pediktlnn wft 

Oiurt rnvl unnuD(-i MAlokrnMrcj.. 
TecbBEcuL laboratory- - — 




-0 
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tiuj r SiMii 


liCHi.1 » 
*|7.1| 

m. st 


k. ns:, y. 


txnoita 

447.11 


foul bulilino, cnidpmRiit &mi 
KIRtitull,,______ 

Co i-jE rartunl fcirliw" 

Ccxm&im tn4 Icpd - 


Supplies ami i 
Mrt4(a*gt. JfWid exhibits. . _ — 
lAfiim,...- — g 1 1 

PhotfUfruphs ami topn>tki cfctoiu, „- 

JJb rarj _ _. __ H 

M3Lf fill?|*liKL w -«- 

PnUmrs, EelppbtKK' in >3 EeHTn^K 
Etmnp iomMiicj_____ 






i>m.n 


ii p ^iiv sy 


Li&m 


lfi.0DL71 


23,^1 73 
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L7E&.» 
0EKL27 
3, Ut« 


A, Ml ICi 


44.5l.MI 

I, Hu Ml 

100. OJ 

m-w 

403. W 


=.3*1-3] 

fl.G3fl.SJ 

^aaor 

160103 

SLfli 

It&M 


Ti'Ci-l MpldSus ami . . 4 . 

TPInl Aiptaw. _, , 

Fuithurf of i^qrltlRS; 

Failnwnh'nt frrarli; 

Frt^r I rind-_ ++***-. — T --- 

CarirtUitaEcd Htod T ._ 

C thi-r !'wkj and bends -. 

Tp**I ta Jm ro B fl Ihnrti ^ 

Tctlil dlstKLTSpIDcfilS.-. ._ 

F, MX* j nHd}Hf 0 *«■ rtlihti ra : mnts, - 
Cub balance Juaa Jtf, 1^3.___ 

ChJi Maura juiLo ft 19®- 


m.w 


21654,53 


E> SI3-. 3ii 


^ SZLFJ 


*0*419 




511,717.72 








1112,113. II 
W SI 


7* QS.M 


S^ffTlLTI 
Ul.ftltiD 
I tU W 


LD2,SSL9& 


l r rt f &T1174 


7H.tt.Ki 
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1&S.WVU7 


719,509, IS 


1,300,271 *1 


5, i Vl. iy>. II 


747WLW 




fk^I7a.74J 


i.<rm r i^i.tti 


( P 7W, D3l. it 


TIio practice of niftinimitiimg savings accounts in several of the 
Washington banks and trust companies baa been continued during the 
past year, and interest on these deposits amounted to $6,301,73. 

Deposits ane made in banks for convenience in collection of checks* 
and laier such funds are withdrawn and deposited in the United 
States Treasury. Disbursement of funds is made by cheek signed by 
the Secretory of the Institution and drawn on the United States 
Treasury* 

Die Institution gratefully acknowledges gif is and grants from the 
following; 
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American Institute of Biological Science, to defray travel of Dr. Ernest A- 
Laehner. 

American Inst I rule of Biological 3d?c^ P to assist in pnblUMng a manuscript 
go *The Biotic Associations of Cock roaches/’ by Dra Louis M. ItoLhi ami 
Edwin IE. Willis. 

American Philosophical Society, Eo bo used Sn connection with Dr. Wallace L. 
Chafe 1 # Indiao language studies. 

Amerkan Philosophical Society, to UHSint Sn defraying expenses of TJr, wmtam C. 
Sturtevant while attending the Sixth International Congress of Anthro¬ 
pological and Ethnological Science*, held in Paris, France. 

American Philosophical Society. for the study of Comparative Collections of 
Northern South American materials In European Museum* by Urs. Clifford 
Evans and Betty J. Meggers. 

American Philosophical Society, to defray expenses of Dr. Henry B. Collins 
while Atteudfog the International Anthropological Congress. Paris,. France. 

Mrs. Jcw.-lo K Armstrong to tlie Smithsonian Institution to establish fund to 
he known n* (lie "Erlwtn James AriEiulrong Fund" for use of the Dt^irtnieDl 
of Invertebrate Paleontology* 

Atomic Energy CoiuuiIhsSoii, grant for support of research entitled "Systematic 
Zoological Itearch on the II an mo Fauna of the Tropical Pacific Area/ 1 

Atomic Energy Commit Ion. for support of rps^srcli and study of the Biochem¬ 
ical Effects of |uniting mid Nutdontelng Radiation on Plant Metaholissm during 
development. 

Mr. J. Brae* Brodlu, additional gift for the Smlthsouiao-Bredlii Exitedl Lions 
Fund. 

Columbia Bniverslty, grant to defray expenses of Dr. T. Dale Stewart to 
Baghdad and return,, la connection with his work for the Smithsonian Initb 
tut! oil 

F. E. Compton Company, grant for support In Improvement of the National Air 
Mukcuuj Library. 

Department of Air Force, for research entitled “Study af Atmospheric Entry and 
Impact of High Velocity Meteorites,™ 

Department of Air Force, additional grant for support of research and planning 
in connection with manned and unmanned balloon flight*. 

Department of Air Force, additional gram for support of research entitled '“The 
Accretion of Meteorite Material by the Earth 7* 

Deportment of Air Force, additional grant In support of research entitled ^Sda- 
ti I lotion Dot* on BoHoon-Bome Telescope,' 1 

Department ef Army, Ordnance Corps, additional grant for research cut Hied 
"Procurement of Satellite Tracking find Orbit/* 

Department of Ilealth, Education, nnd Welfare, for support of research entitled 
“Economic System of the Ilerrero.” 

Entomological Society of America* to assist In defraying the expenses of Dr 
J P. D. Clarke to Europe In connection with his work for the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

General Dynamic*Corporation for the Meteorite Fond. 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation* Fellowship grant for Dr* Ernest A, Lochner, 

Mr. E, F. Henderson* gift for the Meteorite Fond. 

International Burin*™ MacWhen, gift for the purchase of a eolation of antique 
Instruments. 

Jersey Production Rosen frh Corporathm, additional grnnt for support of re¬ 
search project on Eehlnoid Spines. 

Mr. E. A. Link, gift for support of the Marine Biological Project. 
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Link Foundation, gift far support of Bikini publications dealing with aviation 
imd Lhti Smithsonian liLStltudon CoU^Clluu^ 

Michigan Minora topical Society, gilt to defray (ravel expenses of Ur. George 
S r Bwil^r to attend the antnml meeting of the Michigan Mineralorfcai 
Society. 

Nntlotial Aeronautics and Space Administration* grants for support of the Satel¬ 
lite Tracking Program; astronomical teiescuite studies 
Notional Aeronautics and Space Adnilnlstnith.hu and the National Science Foun¬ 
dation, grunt for tins "Acquisition of the Beyer Tektlte Collection^ 

National Aviation Club. grant for the purpose of purchasing the C. G. B. Stuart 
Avifl t Sou Liralt Collection. 

National Geographic Society, grant to help defray expenses In connection with 
the underwater archeological expedition to Port Xtoyai. Jamaica, under the 
nniptfgg of the National Geographic SodetHimLlhsanLiu Institution^ 

Notional Geographic Society, additional grunt for the continuation of a Joint 
study by the National Geographic Society and SmlthitonSan Institution an the 
W Mb> - 

Nntiaunl Geographic Society, additional grant to caver the preparation of 
technical drawings of fishes for ill nitration in the report on the eoUeetitiu of 
Eishca m[ide during the Arnhem Land Expedition. 

National Science Foundation, fur support of research entitled "Early Tertiary 
Alammnl-s of North America.'' 

National Science Foundation, for the support of research entitled iJ A Monograph 
of the Lichen Genus Farmelia/* 

National Science Foundation, grant for the support of research entitled "Be- 
havlor Patterns of Certain Tmpical American Carnivore*/ 1 
National Science Foundation, additional grant for support of research entitled 
“Metabolic Aspects of the Digestion of Wax. rt 
National Science Foundation* additional grant for support of research entitled 
**A Monograph of Fre&ti-WJtte Colamitd Cqpepodn." 

NatloioLl Science Foundation. grout to assist in defraying expenses of Dr. WL1- 
llum C. Slurtevant while attending the Sixth Intermit tonal Congress of 
Anthropological mid Ethnological Science* held in Faria, France. 

National Science Foundation, grant for support of research entitled "The Flora 
of FljT; fur research entitled '“Economic System of the Herrera/ 1 
National Science Foundation, grant for support of research entitled ''Mammals 
tif the Southeastern United States/* 

National Science Foundation, grant for partial support of publication for 
“Claralftratlan ami Multiplicity of Growth Layers In the Branches of Trees" 
by Glock. Studhalter, and Agerter 

National Science Foundation, grant to assist In defraying expenses of travel 
of l>r. George S, Swither to Zurich, Switzerland for the purpose of attending 
the meeting of the International Minera logical Association* 

National Science Found at Ion. additional grant for the support of research en¬ 
titled ‘ Morphology and Faieoecology of Permian Brachfopods/’ 

National Science Foundation, additional grant for the support of research en¬ 
titled “CompanitlTe Analysis of Behavior in Tropical Birds/' 

National Science Foundation, additional grant for the support of research en¬ 
titled "Taxonomy of the Bamboos/ 4 

National Science Foundation* additional grant for the support of research en¬ 
titled "Monograph of the Cnseldtiloidea”; support of research entitled Studies 
of World-Wide Fungus Order UatlldglUAlA 1 ’ 

National Science Foundation. additional grant for research entitled “A 
Taxonomic Study of the Phanerogam* of Colombia, 
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NjsUwhiI Science Ftuiwdwlluu, grhiit for the support of research entitled ,l Svs- 
lemiiUcs of CMlopotla and Dlplppodn," 

Xatlunal Sclent *■ Foundation, grant jsupiiurLiug rt’rfe&rcli eu tilled “Hurliianarj 

Study of BlAUoMe*” 

New Vi-rk ii incraloglcu l Club, gram in defray ex j tenses of Mr. Paul EL Desautela 
from Washington, D_ C. p to New York City and return. 

Office of Naval Research, additional gruiih to ^rforui neronanHeel research 
Bltidlea j to perfonu psychological research studies. 

Office of Naval Research, additional grant fur study concerning die development 
of a proposal for an uihiRutu or laboratory of human performance £tandnnla, 
Oitlce of Naval U«^eaivk T additional gram for support of ^.search In connection 
wIili studied on the marine fauna of the South Pacific Quran* 

Office of Naval Research, additional gmuly to provide expert consultants to 
advice the Navy Advisory Comcnlttce. 

Office of Naval Research, additional grant for Supi^rt of research entitled "In- 
formation do .-3hark DJ^trlbuclun ami the Dlntrlbution of Shark Attacks All 
Over the World. hf 

Rochester Academy of Scieun 1 ^ for the use of Mr. rant E. DuannteJa In connec¬ 
tion with hh* work for the Stnlthsonlnn Institution. 

St. I'eii-i - l-urg Shell Club, gram to defray expenses of Dr, Harold Helitler to 
and from St Petersburg* Florida, 

School of Science of (tie Venezuela Central University, grant for the purpose of 
purchasing equipment to be used 3u conducting field work Oh mammals Lu 
Venezuela by Ur, Charles <A Hand Ley p Jr, 

Mr,*’. L. Corrln Strong, gdft to tht L SralthsoulEin Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service for the purple vt exhibiting ‘'Norwegian Tnpcatrles H at the Smith- 
sun Ian Institution, 

Air. Glluboh Taggart, L^ue^t to the Smithsonian IusUtntloiL 
Wk3<jfl& Hole Oceanographic Institution, gmnt to defray expenses of Dr. Richard 
CifcLLi un an expedition to the West Indies. 

Far support of the Rlo-Sdences Information Exchange: 

Atomic Energy Commission. 

Departmeutof the Air Force. 

Department of the Army, 

Deportment of Defense. 

Department of the Navy. 

National Science Foundation. 

Public Health Sendee. 

Veterans Admlnlstration. 

Included in the above list of gifts and contributions are resmburs- 
able contracts* 

The foregoing report relates only to the private funds of the 
Institution* 

The following appropriations were made by Congress for the 
Government bn minis under the administrative charge of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the fiscal year 1060: 


Salaries and expend.___ _ _ 

National Zoological Park,-,___ 


-- $ 1 * 718 , 0013.00 

— 1,1^,200.00 


The appropriation made to the National Gallery of Art (which 
is a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution) was $1*834,000.00, 
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In addition, funds were transferred from other Government agen¬ 
cies for expenditure under the direction of tho Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion as follows: 

Working Fund.*, transferred from tho XfltloDul Park Bbrlta Interior Deiiurt 

juent, for iirvteologlciil Investigations la river baa Ins through'tut tho United 

States._-____$122,035.00 

The Institution also administers a trust fund for partial support 
of the Canal Zone Biological Area, located on Barro Colorado Island 
in the Canal Zone, 

AUDIT 

The report of the audit of the Smithsonian Private Funds follows: 

WAaairtflTO^i DxC. f September Sd, 19GQ. 

The Boafin or ReoestS, 

Bmiihwmim [n&tiiution, WvthinQlan SS M B.C. 

\Y$ have examined the statement of private funds of Smithsonian Institution 
aB of June 30, ieoo find the related statement of private funds cash receipt* and 
diatrnrsementa for the year then ended. Out examination wca made In accord¬ 
ance with generaUy accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such 
testa of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures us we con¬ 
sidered neoesaa ry In the cl rcumatances. 

Land* building??, furniture, equipment, works of art, living and ether sirecl- 
meiia and certain sundry property nre not Included In the recount* of the Insti¬ 
tution ; likewise, the accompanying statements do not Include the National GaUerj 
of Art and other departments, bureaus and operations administered by the 
Institution under Federal appropriations- The accounts of the Institution fire 
maintained ou the basis of cash receipts and disbursement^ whh the result Lhut 
the accompanying statements do not reflwt income earned blit Hot collected or 
expenses incurred hut not jutid- 

In our opinion, subject to tho matters referred to In the preceding paragraph* 
the accompanying he a lew put of private funds present fairly the assets, tines- 
pended funds and endowments of the private- funds of Smithsonian Institution 
at June 3d r I960; further, the accompanying statement of prime funds ca*h 
receipts and disbursements, which has been prepared on s basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year, presents fairly the cash transactions of the profit# 
funds for the year then ended. 

F*at t aUawies;* UmoEtiX & Co* 

Respectfully submitted. 

(S) Robert V. FtEsawa, 

(S) Clarence Cannon, 

{3) Caryl F. Huein% 

Executive Committee* 
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AD YERTIS EVENT 


The object of the Gen etui, .Ajtenmx to the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution is to furnish brief accounts of scientific dis¬ 
cover}* in particular directions; repo ns of investigations made by staff 
members and collaborators of the Institution; and memoirs of a gen¬ 
eral character or on special topics that are of interest or value to the 
mime runs correspondents of tlic Institution. 

It has been a prominent object of tlie Board of Regents of the 
Smtllisoniun Institution from a very early date to enrich the annual 
report required of them by Saw with memoirs illustrating the more 
remarkable and important developments in physical and biological 
discovery, as well as showing the general diameter of the operations 
of the Institution; and, during the greater part of its history, this 
purpose has Iwcn carried out largely by the publication of such papers 
as would possess an interest to all attracted by scientific progress. 

In 1880, induced in part by the discontinuance of an annual sum¬ 
mary of progress which for St) years previously had been issued by 
well-known private publishing firms, tho Secretary had a series of 
abstracts prepared by competent oollalwrators, showing concisely the 
prominent features of recent scientific progress in astronomy, geology, 
meteorology, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and 
anthropology. This latter plan was continued, though not altogether 
satisfactorily, down to and including the year 1888. 

In the report of 1889, a return was made to the earlier method of 
presenting n miscellaneous selection of papers (some of them original) 
embracing a considerable range of scientific investigation and discus¬ 
sion. This method has been continued in the present report for 1DG0. 

Reprints of the various papers in the General Appendix may be 
obtained, as long ns the supply lasts, on request addressed to the Edi¬ 
torial and Publications Division, Smithsonian Institution, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. 
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The Science of Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow 1 

By W. F. G. Swann 1 
INTRODUCTION 

It 19 within n period of la's tlmn Ihree-quortcrs of a century, ft 
period less than the span of life which many of my audience have 
experienced, that one of the world’s most eminent men of science 
volunteered the idea that tho discovery of nature's laws was ended, 
that the brain of man hud solved the riddle of the universe, and that 
science was dead. 

It is true that there were a few unopened, or partially opened, boxes 
which had come to light, and which seemed to contain things of sonic 
interest, but is was generally supposed that these things were, In prin¬ 
ciple, much tho same as the things to be found outside. The contents 
of the boxes seemed to he in rather rotssy state. However, it was 
generally believed that if they wore cleaned up and put in order, they 
would reveal nothing new. The job of cleaning them up seemed to 
invito little interest, so for the time Wing, they were left as they were. 
And so, even as the great surgeon, having performed his major 
operation, leaves to a humble assistant tho task of cleaning up and 
removing the stitchc#, so the ran of science felt that his work wits 
done, and that he might leave to lesser lights the task of polishing 
up the contents of those boxes and of finding out how they fitted to¬ 
gether to useful ends. 

But when the boxes were opened, it was found that many of them 
contained things of a nature quite unexpected. The things which were 
in the boxes did not behave according to the common sense of the 
day. They had to do with such phenomena as gases excited to omit 
1 i ght by elect ric discharge. By and 1 urge, they had to d o with gl owi ng 
tilings. If in those days there had been any radio tubes, they would 

iThe Cfcarlea P. ft»itillTis LftftJf* *. rtellTfrri at the amid! tnwtlnjf of the Fronltlln 1 b- 
■tEtitt* Ob Dmiitaf- Fir. «■ UddowI at tfali* matting f nt hi* &2 j*nr» 

director of Ehc Barfisl Rests rch Founiliitlon. ft*prllitt4 bf periuljfflan from Jftfunul 
of the Frtinkllii loatltutf. toI. 240 h Nt 3, Mu^Si 

*DfrtetQf enmrituik Bsrtcil Rf*«ireli FonfidftlEbP Of lbs FrrtQWin luitltutr, Swufth mo n. 
Pami a. twoEor Miff ftiJilaer for *Js*' Fnu*IOU IciH>Llt□ E«- Lnhofmlorlffl for Restsrdi ftniJ 
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ttndoubt^stll.y have been found in the boxes, together with all the para* 
phemalia of modem electronics. Indeed, nmny of the materials 
necessary to bring to light this important realm were there, but they 
were constructed on a scale too small lo be perceived by the eye of 
man, so they passed notice as useless debris. In this debris would 
have been found the substances out of which today we make transistors 
which supply your hearing aids. In the boxes would have been found 
things which, by proper assembly, would have produced X-rays. 
Some of them would have contained substances like radium and all 
the multitude of atoms which today we know as isotopes: or at least, 
the}* would have contained the wherewithal to produce these things 
which today play such flu important pari in medicine and industry. 
In one big box there would have been found the sun itself uttering 
complaints that the man of science had given him no guarantee that 
he would 1« able to go on emitting light practically forever, that the 
physicist had provided no security for the maintenance of his bank 
account of energy, and that without it he was in danger of degenerat ¬ 
ing into celestial bankruptcy. 

In those lioxes would have been found all the ingredients necessary 
to produce atomic bombs and provide for the release of atomic energy 
in general. In them would have been found, in n form too small for 
the eye to see, all the mechanisms necessary to provide for the doings 
of the greater universe, for tho behavior of the stars and the great 
galaxies of space with all their mysteries, including the continuous 
production of cosmic rays, and the like. 

Truly, those men of science of three-quarters of a century ago, who 
left those boxes to the care of underlings for the unraveling of their 
contents, ns the surgeon leaves to his assistants the task of cleaning up 
tho patient, truly these great men of science died with a huge, if un¬ 
known, responsibility upon, their shoulders. They are almost for¬ 
tunate in having died before they were suspected of having loft so 
much unfinished while they had declared that, all was, indeed, finished. 

Since man attained the stage of mentality in which he felt the desire 
to think about himself in relation to his surroundings, he acquired the 
ambition to understand nature. The basis of such an understanding 
is an elusive thing. It is by no means obvious. To put the matter in 
a nutshell, we may perhaps say that, in the past, to understand has 
been, for man, tho ability to see in new phenomena which ho studies, 
nothing more than the operation of the same principles that he has al¬ 
ready accepted in the things which he has previously studied. 

THE SCIENCE OF YESTERDAY 

And so, in the beginning, the tilings which man learned to accept 
were the behaviors of beings like himself. Thus, in order to under- 
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stand how ho and his surroundings could L« coni ml led from the out¬ 
side, he invented beings like himself who, indeed, had the power to 
control these things, even as he and his fellows had, on a smaller 
scale, power to control those who served them, Reversing the policy 
cited in Holy Writ, man invented these omnipotent beings in his own 
image, and with many of his own vices and shortcomings, ns well as 
with his beneficent characteristics. The gods were angry, and they 
hurled thunderbolts. The gods were pleased, and they showered the 
earth with the blessings of spring. Anger tuid pleasure are such com¬ 
mon attributes of mankind that they seem to call for no explanation 
in themselves. As regards a wider mnge of characteristics, the capri¬ 
ciousness of the gods, the uncertain temperament of the gods, and so 
forth, man, in seeking a basis for the acceptance of these things as 
normal, had to do no more than think of all the pritna donnas of his 
age, and indeed of all the ladies of his own acquaintance. Alas, in 
those days there were no psychiatrists to analyze man's emotions ns 
the outcome of more fundamental “causes” J and so mankind was con¬ 
tent to “understand” in terms of the laws which governed his primi¬ 
tive fcelincs and experiences. 

Early in his history, llomn Haptens became conscious of the efforts 
of his muscles, and the need for exertion in order that things should 
lie accomplished. To bring stationery things into a state of motion, 
man found that ho had to do something j and in the doing of it he 
became conscious of effort, so that there arose a vague concept of force. 
However, to push anything and to make it move, one had to come into 
contact with it, A man could not, by merely flexing his muscles, 
cause something at a distance to start moving, Tlio force had to be 
transmitted from point to point in order to become effective. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, insofar as there is any difficulty in understanding motion 
at all, there Is just as much difficulty in understanding it through the 
transmission of force from point to point in a medium as there is in 
understanding action at a distance. The late Sir Oliver Lodge once 
remarked that it. is as vet an inexplicable fact that when one end of a 
rod is pushed, the other end moves, to which observation PUNCH 
replied that it is also an inexplicable fact lb at when one end of a 
man is trodden upon, the other end shouts. However, the layman 
readily accepted (he philosophy that what the eye cannot see the mind 
need not tremble about. And so, the transmission of force through 
minute distances seemed tn present much less of an obstacle than did 
its transmission over great distances. 

THE ACTITF.ll, AM THE TRAW*103310* OF FORCE 

The motions of the heavenly bodies became explained in the hands 
of Newton ns motions which should be thought of as caused by 
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“forces” whose origins were in the heavenly bodies themselves; and 
while Kewton himself would probably have taken a more philosophic 
view of the meaning of this statement tli:m would ninny of his fob 
lowers, those who wished to “understand,” and bad faith in the 
meaning of such understanding, felt, for the reasons I have already 
stated, unhappy about the acceptance of such a philosophy. They 
demanded some kind of a medium permeating all space between the 
heavenly bodies, a medium which could transmit the desired force, 
hater, this medium was charged with the duties of every conceivable 
kind of phenomenon by which one body appeared to influence an¬ 
other body at a distance. It became charged, among other tilings, 
with transmitting the light and heat of the sun to earth, and later it 
was charged with the transmission of radio waves. It was natural to 
try and understand this medium ns something like u solid or :i liquid, 
or a gas of our common experience, but alas, the demands on it did 
not harmonize with any of these charactemations, And so this me¬ 
dium, this “aether” ns it was called, remained as a mystery. As lung 
as one did not inquire too much about the median isms of its activities, 
it served as a balm to the conscience of ('omnmn sense in seeming to 
relieve us of the I errors of action at, a distance. Many were the 
attempts to provide inner mechanisms by which man could under¬ 
stand, in terms of the common sense of the day, all that seemed to be 
happening; but the mechanisms for different activities were incon¬ 
sistent und all that remained was the apparent potentiality of trans¬ 
mitting something from one place to another with a finite velocity, 
even though one did not know what the something was which was 
transmitted. It was with this dilemma in mind that, some years ago, 
I defined the aether os a “medium devised by man for the purpose of 
transmitting his misconceptions frem one place to another.” It was 
during the period of prohibition, and I added mi observation to the 
effect that “of all subtle fluids invented for the stimulation of the 
imagination, it is the only one which, so far, has not been prohibited." 
Later, alas, it also become prohibited, when the theory of relativity 
catnc upon the scene, declaring tlmt it had no substance in reality, was 
inconsistent in philosophy, and was a useless encumbrance to the 
brain wliicli tried to use it. 

And so, it came about that insofar as it was meaningful to speak of 
one body as “acting upon” another, one had to accept “action at a 
dis!unco” as something which, while dubiously respectable, was not a 
tiling to be talked about m polite scientific society. I think, however, 
that we must realize that with his banishing of the aether to the 
realms of nonsense, man took one of bis first steps in removing his 
ideas from the realm of popular understanding in terms of the 
everyday experiences of the times. 
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THE riUNWrL£ OF FfintETOl bUfUTHW 

In this evaporation of some of the elements which were part and 
pared of the intuitive thinking of a hundred years ago, there yet re¬ 
mained one principle which man was loath to discard. This principle 
invoked die idea that, at any rate as regards the i mm ins ate world* that 
which is happening now determines tliat which will happen just a 
little later* And that which happens a little later determines that 
which will happen still a little later, and so on, ad infinitum. It is 
the principle of predetermination. It had its most explicit exempli¬ 
fication when science* through the activities of Newton and Jos con* 
temporaries, described the motions of the heavenly bodies in leans 
of the now well-known laws of astronomy. The concentration was 
on what wo call the laws of motion of the bodies. These took the 
form of what are called the differential equations of motion. How- 
over* it is sufficient to say that these laws were such that* if you spec¬ 
ify what exists now* they tell you what will he found just now 1 — 
at the next moment* that is—and so on, ad infinitum. If you asked 
wliat must be expressed now* the answer, in terms of Newton’s laws, 
is to the effect that you must assign a position and velocity for each 
one of the bodies whose motion you wish to discuss. In terms of 
these positions and velocities, the future is determined completely 
in terms of the present. In order that you should not derive too 
much comfort from this statement* however* I must remark that if 
you should specify the positions and velocities of the bodies a thou¬ 
sand years hence* those Jaws will equally well serve to determine 
where they are now. It Is hardly polite to destroy your comfort in the 
belief that the present determines the future by asking you to accept 
a doctrine to the effect that the future also determines the present, I 
once worried myself about the problem of why, if I am to understand 
memory in terms of the present as determined by the past* I cannot 
also remember the future, if the laws work both way 

The great success of the classical astronomy of Newton and the 
discovery of the atomic nature of matter and of the fact that the atoms 
themselves are composed of what we call particles, made it almost in¬ 
evitable that man should try to understand atoms and their doings in 
a crude way by picturing them as models of the solar system itself on 
an enormously reduced scale* and so, some three-quarters of a century 
ago, there arose atomic theories based on this idea and carry ing with 
them* therefore* in principle* the laws of predetermination. Perhaps 
I should pause fora moment to stote what, in the last analysis, is indi¬ 
cated by the acceptance of such a principle. The matter Is illustrated 
by the story of a man and \m slave. 

It appears tliat there was an ancient noble whose belief in predeter¬ 
mination was veiy firm. And the noble had a slave who stole some of 
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his muster's possessions. For this sin, the noble made preparations to 
chastise his slave. However, the slave, being of a wily and ingenious 
disposition, said: “My master, you must know that I am not responsible 
for this sin which I have committed; for according to the philosophy 
to which you subscribe, it was preordained that I should steal this, 
your possession/’ However, the master replied: "Yes, my slave, t hat 
Is indeed true; but by the same token, it was also preordained that I 
should beat you for your offense,” I commend this principle to those 
who have charge of the destiny of youthful delinquents. 

Anyone who subscribes to the principle of predetermination, and 
who is confronted with a situation in which a system suddenly departs 
from the course predicted for it by the law's assumed, would have but 
two views of the matter open to him. He could deny the truth of the 
laws, or he could regard the occurrence as a miracle. This is, indeed, 
no more than a crystallization of the meaning of the word “miracle.” 

THE SCIENCE OF TODAY 

THE HUUd-E OF ATOMIC SCIENCE 

Now, in opening up the boxes of which I have spoken earlier, it wos 
found that those things therein which were pertinent to the structures 
of atoms and molecules do not behave according to the principle of 
predetermination. They do not behave according to Hint smooth 
running of things which science had come to idealize. Every change 
which the atom experiences is a sudden one, with no clear-cut relation 
to the past, and p o prom i se as to the futu re. Every ci lange is a miracle 
in the sense in which I have sought to define that word. Moreover, it 
seemed, to most physicists, impossible to devise any laws consistent 
with the facts and according to which changes in atoms and In the 
realms Immediately dominated by atoms occurred in any strictlv pre¬ 
dictable manner. Tim best that could be done was to invoke the con¬ 
cept of averages and to devise laws which told the chance that any 
particular occurrence would happen under certain assigned conditions. 
The laws were analogous to those which the insurance special 1st uses 
when he predicts the fraction of all the people over, say, 50 years 
of age who will die in the next year. He cannot predict what will 
happen to any individual, but lie can predict with considerable cer¬ 
tainty what will happen to groups of individuals. In a sense, we 
may say that the whole quantum theory of today is a crystallization 
of the best laws which man has been able to devise for describing 
the nature of miraculous happenings. Of course, you may well soy 
that if the insurance man should consult the physician of each indi¬ 
vidual and should order continual tests to be made of the stats of 
health of each indh -dual, then he could approximate with some cer¬ 
tainty to accurate predictions ns regards the individuals. You may 
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say Hint there is realty no miracle about this matter. His uncertainty 
as regards the individual is simply something founded upon his 
ignorance of the complete story and of the impracticability of sup¬ 
plementing his knowledge to the end of making detailed predictions. 
And so you might think that the same thing would apply to the 
atom, and that, if you would only work hard enough to invent a more 
complete set of laws to govern its actions, the complete life history 
of every atom would he known and there would be no need to invoke 
miracles. However, physicists have worked very hard in an endeavor 
to do something of this kind, but without success, nnd the nature of 
their thinking is such as to convince many of them that complete suc¬ 
cess could never be attained, and that, os regards the atomic realm, 
wo shall always have to put up with miracles. And now we are 
confronted with a curious psychological paradox. The average man 
of science, secure in the conviction that, as regards matter in bulk, 
nothing miraculous ever happens, is perfectly content to accept such 
happenings in the atomic world. Miracles on the scale of size of 
anything which wo can see would be rm abomination to him, but hap¬ 
penings which he cannot see, which the mind can only think about, 
but which he believes to occur, are acceptable. However, he avoids 
clash with his conscience by refusing to give them a name. Perhaps 
a still more curious thing is that with the advance of experimental 
techniques, man can actually observe certain of the miracles of the 
individual atoms; but here he feels his activities so far removed from 
anything to do with mankind that again his philosophical conscience 
makes no protest. 

I feel it quite safe to say that if I should describe to any intelligent 
layman who was unacquainted with mathematical physics the prin¬ 
ciples according to which our so-called laws of atomic and nuclear 
structure operate; and if I could get my message across in a very' 
short time, so that, the layman would not become inveigled stop by stop 
into this way of thinking without encountering at. each stage more 
than his philosophic conscience could swallow, I think that if 1 could 
do this, the layman would have to admit that the occurrences per¬ 
mitted in nuclear physics nre, in terms of liis normal criteria of 
common sense, more abstract and bizarre than any occult phenomenon 
which had been said to have occur red and which, under that name, 
he would probably dismiss immediately as evidence of insanity in 
those wlxo subscribe to it. 

During the last three-quarters of a century, science has brought 
forth many marvelous tilings which seem commonplace today and 
which have not startled mankind unduly at any stage of their 
development because their development 1ms come upon us gradually. 
If, a hundred years ago, someone had awakened in the morning to find 
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in evidence an apparatus which enabled him to hear the voice of a man 
speaking in Parisj if, as he listened, he saw an airplane overhead, and 
if, on going into the street, lie found vehicles dashing about without 
the aid of horses, ho would surely think that lie had come upon an 
age of miracles as remarkable as any of which he had read in the 
past. However, these things are no longer miracles to him because 
the scientists have told him that they know how it all happens; but 
when he gets down to ultimate fundamentals, even the scientist him¬ 
self has to base his understanding upon processes which, if he could 
suddenly convey their nature to the layman, would have tube regarded 
by that Individual ns miracles in terms of his natural criteria of com¬ 
mon sense. It is the miracles of the atomic and subatomic world which 
determine the activities of things on a larger scale, where their 
activities come to the attention of all of us, as symbolized by that 
docile entity “the man in the street.” This man hears of the atomic 
bomb, so like an enlarged version of one of the urns of the Arabian 
Nights, urns from which, as the result of proper incantations, terrify¬ 
ing beings emerged. He learns that two apparently inert pieces of 
uranium of the same kind, on being brought suddenly into dose 
proximity, explode in a manner such as to emulate all the furies 
of hell, pouring forth all sorts of evil things in the form of poisonous 
radioactive radiations and the like. It is ns though these two pieces 
of metal, on. being brought together, became infuriated by each other's 
presence and, in their anger, revealed all the evil that was within them. 
Indeed, from the standpoint of overall results, the performance of 
these two innocent pieces of uranium surpasses, in immeasurable 
degree, all the mysteries described in the immortal book of Arabian 
fairy tales. And our man in the street, on witnessing the atomic bomb, 
might well say “Here, at last, I find a real miracle—a miracle which 
can be repeated at will.” But the men of science tell him that they 
know all about what bos happened and that there is no miracle. In 
this they play some deception on that layman, for, if they could 
reveal to him the picture of those more subtle atomic processes which 
are involved, ho would be likely to exclaim “But these processes in 
terms of which you explain the bomb are, to my way of thinking, 
miracles themselves ” And the man of science, if honest with himself, 
will have no choice hut to reply, “Yes, my friend, that is indeed true to 
your way of thinking; hut to me, who has lived with these snhatomic 
phenomena so long, the phenomena have censed to carry with them the 
stigma of ths word ‘miracle.’ And so,” says the man of science, “I 
ask you to bo content in my statement that all is really well in the 
philosophy of the matter. Then you will not be worried unless you 
think too much. I shall be content on account of the ftmdamentality 
of my knowledge and the broadness of my philosophy, while you shall 
seek refuge for contentment in the depths of your Ignorance.” 
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And so, niter a time* the man m the street learns to regard the be¬ 
havior of the atomic bomb as something not 100 much to be marveled 
at, and he accepts it ns he has accepted radio or as, at an earlier time, 
he had accepted the ordinary phenomena of electricity, the running of 
streetcars us the result of something peculiar happening in copper 
cables which, by some mysterious means, are said to transmit electric 
power. He accepts these things os in a stiil earlier epoch he accepted 
the motions of tho heavenly bodies as phenomena not to be denied, 
phenomena familiar in the experience of all, but phenomena which 
did not seem to weld together with the idea of action through contact, 
which the naive intuition of the day seemed to regard as a natural 
haven of contentment in the understanding of all things. 

Now, in spite of all I have said to persuade you that we live in a 
world of miracles, you w ill perhaps be unhappy about my deJituUon 
of that term. You may prefer to regard a miracle as a thing of such 
unusual occurrence, tlmt the fact of its having occurred at all is open 
to doubt You may then maintain that atomic phenomena are not 
miracles because they are always occurring, and their continual occur¬ 
rence provides, in its totality, for the phenomena evident around us* 
If you say this, I fear that the Lord hath delivered you into mine 
hands \ for in this sense, practically all the phenomena of tlie atomic 
world would indeed be miracles to any supposed inhabitants of the 
atom. 

Consider the emission of an X-ray from an atom. Even if, in imag¬ 
ination, you lived on one of the atoms which compose the- part of the 
X-ray tube from which the X-rays come, so rare would Lie die emission 
of a ray from an individual atom Unit you would be put in an atomic 
lunatic asylum if, as a resident of such an atom, you maintained that 
any such phenonemon had ever occurred- Only because there are so 
many atoms docs the physicist observe a strong emission of X-rays 
from the X-ray tube. And so, what is a miracle to the resident of the 
atom is no longer a miracle to him who observes a multitude of atoms* 
A similar remark applies to practically every phenomenon in atomic 
physics. 

A cosmic ray, passing through this room, detaches an election from 
an atom here and there, and by observing this phenomenon we investi¬ 
gate and measure the rays. Yet, to the indi vidual atom, this theft of 
an electron by a cosmic ray is such a rare event that the chance of its 
happening to any particular atom in the period of, let us say a daj% is 
no more than the chance that one of you would be murdered in that 
day if, with the earth at ito present population, only one murder were 
committed in iiOO years* 

And so it is with all the happenings of atomic physics. And yet it 
is these miraculous happenings which, in their totality, produce all 
the interesting things which our coarse-grained senses observe* And 
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to these coarse-grained senses there is no miracle; everything happens 
smoothly with apparent certainty of prediction, 

li.tflMUNlZATlON OF DIFFERENT DOMAINS OF SCIENCE 

So far 1 have concentrated on laws and phenomena associated with 
what is customarily called the realm of physics. Even here X have to 
admit that theoretical physics is at present in rather a messy state. 
Wlien, however, we contemplate the wider realms of knowledge em¬ 
bracing biology and what wo have recently learned in astronomy, there 
is much to he desired. Our know ledge of nature is like that of a world 
of little islands and countries, separated from each other, each being 
governed, apparently, by its own laws, with no very satisfactory rela¬ 
tionship between the laws of one country and those of another. In the 
affairs of men one can tolerate a situation of this kind. One docs not 
expect tho laws of all nations to agree, although one has a hope that in 
time they may. In science, however, we have sufficient respect for the 
design of the universe to believe that there is a unified scheme covering 
all realms of phenomena, and indeed, in the last analysis, the affaire of 
mankind as a particular cose. The idealistic philosopher will not 
cense to search for such u scheme and it is right that he should do so. 
If and when ho succeeds, however, it may well be that we shall find 
that the scheme which he bus found is of very little practical use. 

As a matter of fact, a very general scheme covering as particular 
cases a wide range of phenomena dare not, in the nature of things, be 
very specific about any one of the phenomena. It can only be specific 
about things which are common to all the phenomena; and of these 
ttiere may bo very few. The very general theory will bo like a very 
evasive politician. As an active member of a group devoted to econ¬ 
omy in public affairs, you come to him and ask wliat he has to suv 
about expenditure on arm aments, hoping perhaps to get a detailed 
budget, stating how much may be assigned to this and to that, and 
how much may be saved from armaments for peaceful projects. 
However, tho reply you get is something like this: “Our expenditures 
should be such as to maintain ft stable and safe economy which re¬ 
flects security in all that pertains to our lives.” Well, you don't get 
very much out of that; and as you leave, and as you pass through the 
door, there comes a man fanatically devoted to military preparedness 
who wishes to ask about budgets designed to secure the most up-to- 
date equipment for all that pertains to war; and on posing Ins ques¬ 
tion, the politician again replies: h Our expenditures should be such 
as to maintain a stable and safe economy which reflects security in 
all that pertains to our lives.** 

Any statement which lias to rover a wide range of circumstances 
cannot, in the nature of tilings, sav much which applies to all; and 
indeed, when the range of circumstances is infinitely wide, the safest 
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tiling is to say nothing. However, if you are expert in the art of 
oratory, you will be able to say it with force and conviction. 

Let ns consider, as an example, a physicist who studies the science 
of electrodynamics and gravitation separately and later desires to 
mold them into a common theory* It will be unnecessary for us to 
I hint of gravitation in the light of the general theory of relativity. 
The okl Newtonian concept will suffice. 

Our physicist studies the laws of the heavens and finds that they 
conform very well to tha Newtonian law of gravitation. I point out 
to him that some of the eel ostial bodies are magnets ajid that their 
attractions for one another will be modified in form and degree by 
this circumstance. The physicist replies quite correctly that the 
phenomenon is of very small numerical magnitude and that he pro¬ 
poses to neglect it, Next day. I find the physicist in his laboratory 
studying the attraction of magnets and of electrically charged bodies 
for one another. I point out that these bodies also attract gravita¬ 
tionally, and that he should take this into account. Again he replies, 
quite correctly, that in these experiments the gravitational effects 
are so small compared with the electromagnetic effects that lie is 
justified in neglecting them. In oilier words, in one problem of the 
universe, our physicist: neglects the phenomena which are the whole 
source of interest in another problem, in which other problem, more¬ 
over. the phenomena dominant in the first problem arc now negligible. 

Now neglect of the small gravitational effects in the electromagnetic 
experiments h justifiable so long as one maintains the principle that 
the gravitational effect is, in actuality, there. If the gravitational 
effect is omitted, even in the formulation of the general principles 
of the subject, on the basis of its being too small to detect in electro¬ 
magnetic experiments, nod if the law* of these experiments are, there¬ 
fore, placed on the statute books without it, they will possess no 
power to recognise it in any other phenomena of nature whore the 
drcumstencee may bo different. They will, in fact, be in danger of 
actually denying its existence in any field whatever, and of rendering 
its subsequent discovery in the astronomical field a phenomenon 
pulling to comprehend, and apparently antagonistic to the science 
of electrodynamics. 

Now, if a general theory embracing electrodynamics and gravita¬ 
tion is provided, it may take care of problems in which gravitational 
forces and electrodynamical forces are equally important even 
though nature may present us with no such cases where they arc of 
equal importance. Such a general theory is able to extrapolate itself 
to one end to a case where gravitation is unimportant and electro¬ 
dynamics i* all important and to extrapolate itself also to the other 
end to a case where the relative importance of these respective phe- 
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noniena is reversed. The theory thus provides a bridge by means of 
which the two extreme cases are seen to be not inharmonious, where* 
as individual theories for each rase, formulated on the basis of all 
that experiment can reveal, would appear at first sight mutually 
antagonistic. 

However, the language of the bridge which spans electrodynamics 
and astronomy may not ho very simple when asked to speak the story 
of either of these subjects separately. If I concent rate on the domain 
which is astronomy, I shall tend to paint pictures and make models 
characteristic of that end of the bridge, pictures which emphasise very 
strongly to my intuit inn the salient phenomena of astronomy, but 
pictures which would have to become more and more out of focus as I 
walked across the bridge to the realm of electrodynamics. And when 
T readied this realm, I would find them completely out of focus and 
unable to convey to me any meaning at all. On the other hand, if I 
start at the end of the bridge which is electrodynamics, and do the same 
kind of thing, I shall paint pictures and make models appropriate to 
the most important phenomena characteristic of that end. And these 
pictures will, in turn, become more and more hazy as I cross the bridge 
to the end concerned, with astronomy. If I am a philosopher, and 
willing to realize the limitations of my pictures at both ends of the 
bridge, I shall not be disturiied by their Incoming hazy as I cross from 
one end to the other. However, if I am a non philosophical astronomer, 
the pictures which I have painted, and the models which I have created 
to understand my subject will be very fundamental to me; and if I 
tamper with them my mind will protest that what I am doing produces 
nonsense. A similar thing will happen for tlie non philosophic student 
of electrodynamics at the other end of the bridge. Ife will create his 
pictures and the elements of his creation will be for him the basis of 
reasonable understanding. Thus while the philosopher will be able to 
cross the bridge in contentment in either direction, adjusting himself 
to the scenery on the way, the non philosophic astronomer and the non* 
philosophic student of electrodynamics will feel that their realms are 
quite distinct and that the laws of one subject have no connection with 
(hose of the other. While the general formulation of the philosopher 
will extrapolate harmoniously, both ways, from one end of the bridge 
to the other, the more specific pictures and models appropriate to the 
two ends will not extrapolate, for the elements of these pictures and 
models which are prominent in the phenomena at one end may be of 
negligible importance to the phenomena nt the other end. 

Anil yet, at each end of the bridge, the philosophically imperfect 
pictures appropriate to that end may be more useful than the gener¬ 
alised picture painted by the philosopher. Thus, 300 years ago, many 
believed that light was composed of rays which traveled like arrows 
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from source to image. Later came the wave picture of light, and 
later still the picture charactoristic of the quantum theory. However, 
even today, tile optician who insisted on making spectacles with philo¬ 
sophic regard to all the features of the quantum theory would soon 
go out of business. Jfoj thB optician makes his spectacles with no 
thoughts in mind other tlntu those of his forerunners who thought en¬ 
tirely in terms of rays for all optical phenomena 300 years ago. 

It becomes increasingly important tlmt the physicist, who has 
attained success in much of liis specialized field by invoking certain 
principles, should not fail to inquire as to the extent to which those 
principles may play a leading role in other domains in which, perhaps, 
os yet they have not been utilized. 

THE HOLE Of PATTERN 

The atomic physicist has been brought up to think in terms of par¬ 
ticles with what he calls forces between them. He learned to do this 
in the early birth of astronomy and has clung to the procedure. In the 
beginning the procedure was to seek tlm law's of motion of the particles. 
Thus, if, in astronomy, one gave the positions and velocities of the 
heavenly bodies at some instant, the laws were such as to spell out step 
by step how each of them moved; nnd in terms of those positions and 
velocities originally assigned, tell the inevitable story of what happens 
subsequently. In terms of positions and velocities taken as starting 
points, the system was one of predetermination. All motions calculable 
in this way, and consistent with some initially assigned sets of positions 
and velocities, we re regarded as possible. O f course, d i fferent start! ng 
points resulted in very different developments. In some cases we 
should realize a body like a sun with other bodies traveling in circles or 
ellipses around it, Sn other cases, we should have bodies coming In 
from outer space, visiting the sun for a brief period, and returning to 
Infinity by other patlis. In still other cases, bodies would interweave 
their ways in complicated paths among their fellows. There were, in 
fact, innumerable patterns which could evolve from different starting 
points, and each of these patterns had its own peculiarity inherent in its 
own particular starting point. Th us, all sorts of di lie rent ast r t mum i cal 
universes were possible insofar os the motions of the bodies which con¬ 
st! Luted them were concerned. However, the custom was not to con¬ 
cern oneself too much with the patterns as fundamental, but rather to 
regard them merely os the consequences of the particular positions 
and velocities which, by chance, had been originally specified. 

"When science came to regard atoms as groups of particles, the same 
kind of procedures was envisaged; although the laws of motion of the 
particles were spelled out in different fashions when other tilings like 
electromagnetic radiations became involved and claimed a place foe 
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the harmonization of such things as light, X-rays, wireless radiations, 
and so forth. 

And as science advanced, particularly in the atomic realm, it became 
evident that the theoretical procedures bom of astronomy were becom¬ 
ing increasingly unsuccessful in providing a description of nil thnt 
happened. It become evident that the procedure which was likely to 
work was a procedure in which one concentrated more on inquiring as 
to the patterns which can exist in nature, patterns of motions of par¬ 
ticles, in the first instance, and later, patterns of more abstract tilings 
which the physicist called “pd functions/’ The old laws of motion of 
particles formerly occupied the central stage of our interest. Any 
pattern to which they led could be regarded as permissible; and of the 
permissible patterns, there was an infinite variety. In the new era of 
atomic philosophy what remained of the old laws of motions of things 
was relegated to the service of limiting the patterns which could occur. 
The fundamental duty of these old laws, ns dressed in their new garb, 
was to declare as meaningless all patterns but a limited set, the set. 
which could be evolved out of them. The fundamental bricks of 
nature's structure were patterns which, bom of these laws, dictated the 
things which could occur as distinct from those which could not occur. 

The brides of nature—the atoms, the molecules—were, in principle, 
more like a set of oriental rugs than minute astronomical systems. 
These ruga, indeed, were only symbolic and with them there went a 
-Scheme of interpretation of their significance. There is A faint analog)' 
between these rugs And the orient a! rugs which adorn your houses, for 
I believe it is a fact that the various patterns and subpatterns in those 
rugs are created with interpretable meanings. 

And so, in science, what iiad formerly been laws of motions of par* 
tides were transformed to laws which determined what patterns could 
exist in nature, and with this scheme of things there went a key for the 
interpretation of the patterns. It was indeed, a far cry from one who 
thought to understand these laws of patterns in the sense in which, 
perl laps, he may have thought he understood the Inws of astronomy. 
If you ask a maker of oriental rugs in what sense he understands the 
meaning of the rugs, he may rightly reply: u t do not have the problem 
of understanding w hy t hese rugs exist. I and my forerunners created 
the designs ourselves, but we have endeavored to weave into them n 
symbolic meaning which reflects the relationships of things in the 
world around us. Why these things should be and why that which 
happens does Happen, we know not Our function is that of system¬ 
atic cat aloge re of events, and our mgs are the symbolic catalogs.” 

Xow, I do not mean to any that the citizens of Arabia who make 
rugs would say everything that I have put into their mouths if I 
started with them a discussion on the matter. All I maintain is that 
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they might have said it; and if, in the saying of it* they had sought 
to develop a systematic scheme symbolizing the ways of the atomic 
world, instead of the limited! domain of living things mid the immedi¬ 
ate elements of their experiences, hope, love) fear, and so forth, they 
might have been on the way to doing something rather similar to what 
the atomic physicist is doing today. Of course, the atomic physicist 
lias at his disposal that great logical scheme of mathematics which he 
can use freely in his designs, and he is not limited to the utilization 
of simple elements of geometry, 

I have spoken of the patterns of atomic structure as being abstract 
things distinct from pictures of particles and other material things 
which may be around. However, the patterns appropriate to groups 
of atoms which constitute the things wo see* come, in some of their 
manifestations, to assume actual shapes of things in the elementary 
meaning of that word. And so* today, we see patterns, bom in the 
understanding of atom*, extending themselves into combinations of 
atoms—to molecules. Here the pattern is as yet unobservable to the 
eye, and its Abstract form must bo inferred from chemical behavior* 
But from molecules, pattern extends itself into large structures, into 
crystals where form is evident in that which can be perceived by the 
eye. And in this domain of crystals, pattern provides a rich harvest 
of phenomena which, in the role known as (hat of semiconductors, 
liciRf within the last two decades, revolutionized the world of elec¬ 
tronics, and here man found that his colossal achievement in inventing 
the radio tub© and all that goes with it, was already anticipated and 
beaten by naiure in providing what we now call transistors, which 
reduce in sisse and increase in compactness all such electronic devices. 

Pattern has always been evident on a large scale in biological struc¬ 
tures, but now wo find it playing a fundamental role, not only in 
things which can readily bo seen* but in the seeds of life itself, in the 
chromosomes of the cells whoso behavior h so vital in cell division, 
and in the transmission of hereditary characteristics. And through 
such processes, we may, in time, learn to comprehend that crowning 
achievement of pattern to be found in man himself, an achievement 
in which a single germ cell contains in itself a pattern which insures 
that the being to which it grows Khali duplicate, not only the general 
form, but many of the characteristics of his ancestors. The substance 
of the individual dies several times during what we call the span of 
hia life, but pattern goes on from generation to generation; and even 
an abnormality in the being, a crooked linger, or a prominent jaw 
formation, can survive in its pattern for a thousand years. One thing 
about man, even as he h evident to those around him, goes far toward 
being ini mortal It i s pat f ern. 
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HeUTIOX BETVEXX THE SCUCKCEg OF VtnERJMY ANO TODAY 

To return to the title o! this address, the science of yesterday was 
largely tlie evolution of blind discovery of phenomena, the discovery of 
fire, the discovery of the potentialities of the wheel, the ingenious com¬ 
binations of circumstances and principles, which were ever before ns, 
to the use of roan. There was another crude but nevertheless practical 
and extremely ingenious ordering of the things of nature in the systems 
of law's formulated by Sewton and Galileo, and later by the giants of 
science of the 10th century, culminating in a sensing of the potentiali¬ 
ties of die newly discovered phenomena of electricity. These develop¬ 
ments led to the formulation of the general principles of electrical 
engineering, the realization of the dynamo, the electric motor, and 
later wireless telegraphy, and so forth. Then, starting to wart! the 
end of the 10th century, came an era of new interests. Experimental 
researches resulted in the discovery of phenomena not continually 
evident to the eye of man, phenomena which could only be brought 
into existence by the efforts of bis researchers. Tho behavior of the 
planets, the general phenomena which govern mechanical machines, 
were always displayed before mankind and awaited only the exercise 
of man's ingenuity to harmonize them, and use them to his service 
when possible. The phenomena of electrical engineering of three- 
quarters of a century ago were not things evident to the eye until 
researches ferreted them out and organized them into purposeful 
activity. The later developments beginning toward the end of the 
10th century concerned the contents of the boxes of which I have 
spoken earlier. They concerned the discovery of tho electron, the 
proton, X-rays, and allied phenomena of atomic behavior. These 
things were completely nnevident to the eye of man until research 
forced them out of hiding and caused them to reveal their activities 
in newly created do vices which would not have existed except for man's 
activity. Having become released from their bondage of obscurity, it 
became dear that these strange, new things had, all along, been playing 
a part in phenomena which had been available to man's viewing from 
time immemorial. Up to this time, the laws of chemistry were largely 
empirical as were the laws of biology. The laws of what wo call 
physical astronomy, ns distinct from those of celestial mechanics, 
were in a very scrappy state as regards consistency of understanding, 
and die things of greatest interest had not forced themselves spon¬ 
taneously upon man’s notice. However, the development of the great 
telescopes and allied equipment presented an entirely new challenge 
for the understanding of things and behaviors vastly different in both 
scale and nature from those which, up to that time, had been the only 
things displayed for man’s curiosity. And it came to pass that the 
new discoveries in connection with atomic laws went far toward pro- 
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viding for these tilings an understanding which would have been im¬ 
possible without them- These same discoveries of the atomic realm did 
much to provide a more complete picture of what was going on in 
chemistry, and even in biology. 

THE SCIENCE OF TGMGHtlOW 

And hero wo stand today. We havo a consciousness of vast ac¬ 
complishment in the interplay of what we call fundamental experi¬ 
mental research and fundamental theoretical research. Much har¬ 
mony lias been brought into things w hich w ould otherwise be obscure ; 
and yet, die returns of the harvest of discovery have tended to re¬ 
veal so much more to bo fitted into the scheme and have given evi¬ 
dence of so much mom yet to be discovered, that the expected labors 
of the future may well outweigh all those of the past. And what 
direction may these labors be expected to tike in this era of the 
future—iu this science of tomorrow t 

While there is much yet to be done in correlating and enriching 
all that is known about what we call the material world, 1 feel that 
before long, we shall have to face the problem of the nature of life 
and of all that goes with it, if i^I progress is to be made* We can¬ 
not forever keep the laws of dead matter separated from those of liv¬ 
ing things; for after all, everything that happens as the residt of 
our efforts in the utilization of what we have already learned must 
be initiated by the mind of man. I can imagine the heavens to go 
on their courses without any intention f rom mankind. 1 can be happy 
in the thought of a continual process of activity which, in its gross 
aspects at any rate, follows the kind of deterministic behavior which, 
a hundred years ago, might have been thought to lie the “way of 
life" of all nature. But if, today, I make an atomic bomb which 
does drastic things, it m I who formed the decision to make it; and 
in so doing, I interfere with what would have happened had I not 
made this decision* At this point, the mind of man seizes upon the 
otherwise smooth running of things, and, in some way, that which 
is in my mind interlocks with inanimate nature to direct its course* 

THE BOLE or NEW ENTITIES 

And hi feeing the necessity of bringing harmony into realms which 
today stand apart, what has the experience of the past taught us i We 
have a clue in what has happened in the domain of atomic struc¬ 
ture itself. There was a time whan all we had to work whh were 
atoms regarded as indivisible things, without any properties other 
than were provided by empiricism as demanded by the laws of chemis¬ 
try. No progress was being made in understanding the laws of 
spectroscopy or the laws which related the elements to one another. 
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Even the periodic table was tui unfathomable mystery. Then came 
the discovery of the electron and tie proton, two entities whose exist¬ 
ence had not before teen recognized, and at least a promise of fur¬ 
ther understanding was achieved. It was a faith in this promise 
which caused many to believe that the end of discovery was near. 
However, a barrier to further progress was soon reached. Many had 
wished to invoke the possibility of another kind of particle—a neutral 
particle—but conservative science, having with reluctance accepted 
two new things, the electron and the proton, smaller than the atom, 
looked with great distaste upon any upstart who wanted more atomic 
bricks to play with; and it was not until, through experiment, a neu- 
t mJ particle, the neutron, w ns proved to exist that progress went ahead 
with leaps and bounds. 

We can readily understand the hesitancy of science to accept a 
neutral particle. One had almost come to regard as self-evident the 
principle thut all atomic forces were electrical, and how could a neutral 
part ide exert a force on anything or, indeed, how could it be influenced 
by anything! In the spirit of the times it had to be regarded as a 
completely dead entity. Perhaps the greatest clash with convention 
w'iia the recognition of the fact that this entity, dead in the sense of all 
understandable happenings, could Indeed piny a part in its own way, 
a way so foreign to anything which was in the conventional picture. 
It was not s<> much hy the fact that the neutron represented a new 
particle that science became disturbed, but rather that it represented 
a new set of relationships between things, a relationship which was 
not in the picture before. One had to admit what are called nuclear 
forces us distinct from electromagnetic forces—o new world of law 
and order. And what was more astonishing, one had to provide for 
interlocking relationships between this new domain of phenomena 
and the old domain which was so unlike it, and which, up to this time, 
had claimed authority over nil nature. 

harmonization of the science of today and that or tomorrow 

And so, in contemplating the harmonization of life with what we 
call the laws of inanimate matter, I expect to find a new set of laws, 
laws which do not deny anything we had before except in the denial of 
the claim of those laws to finality. And I expect to find these new 
laws interweaving with the old knowledge in such a manner as to pro¬ 
duce a more comprehensive whole, a whole in which all sense of 
barriers line become dissolved in an nll-embincing harmony. For 
mnn\ purposes it may bo convenient to keep the new domain separate 
from the old, as the maker of spectacles keeps his science of geo¬ 
metrical optics separated from the quantum theory of light.; but there 
will be bridges connecting all parts of the new terrhory with the old 
domains in such fashion that he who travels across these bridges will 
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have no sense of sudden change, and even ns one who travels from 
tropical regions to the polos cun accommodate himself to his satisfac¬ 
tion at each stage of the journey, so the philosopher, in traveling over 
this wider domain which I envisage* will find himself content wher¬ 
ever he may be. 

In developing the foregoing thoughts I have called attention to the 
rapid advance which took place in physics itself once one was willing 
to accept a new particle, the neutron, and furnish it with die where¬ 
withal to operate. Mow I do not expect it to be necessary to find a new 
particle which will cement the old materialistic realm with the realm 
of life and all that goes with it, but I may expect to find the formal 
recognition of some kind of a new entity differing from those which 
we have encountered in physics. I do not necessarily expect that this 
entity will be something which can be described in terms of space and 
time, although 1 shall expect it to he accompanied by well-defined laws 
of operation which provide, not only for the activities peculiar to its 
own purposes, but for the possibility of eementing it logically with 
the knowledge of the past. We must not he too astonished at t he invo¬ 
cation of an entity which does not call for expression in terms of space 
and time. After all, I may speak of such tilings as good and evil 
without accompanying them with coordinates r, y, z, t, to express 
where they are and when they were there. For the sophisticated 
physicist, I may recall tlmt even the coordinates which represent 
Fourier amplitudes in the analysis of radiation in an ideal box are not 
coordinates of a material point in ordinary space, but, os coordinates 
in an abstract, multidimensional space, they perform a useful service 
in physics. In the last analysis much that is spoken of in t lie quantum 
theory of physics involves concepts having little to do with the old 
conventional notion associated with the expression of all relevant 
concepts in terms of some thing or things having positions at certain 
times. I shall not be surprised to find the new entity playing a part, 
m the survival of pattern, so dominant in living things. I hesitate 
to limit its potentialities by giving it a name already appropriated 
and endowed with properties of vagueness too foggy to be permitted 
in a scientific discussion, and so I will not call it by the name “souk* If 
it is to be of service, it must not dir ink away from its duties and take 
refuge ns part of high-sounding sentences. Its functions and modes 
of operation must be well defined and it is only natural that in con¬ 
ventional science it will have to go through the process of skeptic 
criticism which has fallen to the lot of all its predecessors in the 
materialistic realm. I should expect to find il play a role in those 
phenomena which for long have lain in the borderland between what 
is accepted by all and what is accepted only by few, even though rep¬ 
resentatives of the few may lie found in all periods of mans history. 

i* 
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I refer to such things as extrasensory perception, the significance of 
the immortality of man, clairvoyance, and allied phenomena, and the 
significance of the fact that our universe exhibits what we may cull 
a planned design, whether or not we are willing to admit the hazy 
notion of a planner, or say what we mean by that postulate. 

PElED£TtElML\AT10S AMD A FLAMMED UNIVERSE 

Perhaps the existence of the universe as an entity with strongly 
planned features provides the greatest argument against use of the un¬ 
deniable fact that if wo are willing to work hard enough and involve 
ourselves in a sufficient complexity in mathematical expression, we can 
possibly regard any universe os operating on a principle of predeter¬ 
mination. In general, the principle invoked in such an arbitrary 
manner may rule out many notions which seem so important in the 
life of mankind by regarding everything as inevitable, even as in the 
parable of tiie slave and his master at the beginning of this lecture 
the theft by the slave was Inevitable and the beating received for it 
was also inevitable. If the universe were a chaotic affair without any 
of the properties which I have associated with the word “planned,” 
there might be some sense in falling back on predetermination, but to 
invoke such a principle with things as they are is something like 
asserting that a cathedral of great beauty, which I had not seen be¬ 
fore, was formed by the accumulation of dust in an accidental manner 
through the ages. 

NEW DOMAINS FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 

In discussing such matters as I am now venturing near, I think it is 
essential to avoid all theological doctrine as a starting point. I would 
rather see a theological doctrine emerge spontaneously as part of the 
overall scheme of nature, than I would sec the workings of nature 
forced into n frame provided by a preconceived theological doctrine 
as a starting point. 

In (he past it has been a tradition of mankind to divide phenomena 
into two classes, those which may be investigated, and those concern¬ 
ing which we should not inquire. Between these two sets of phe¬ 
nomena there has been a barrier, and to cross that barrier was a stn 
against dogma or, in less solemn vein, a violation of sound principles 
of research only to be undertaken by those who are a little queer. As 
times progressed, this barrier has shifted, so that all astronomy now 
lies on the respectable side of it, in spite of the fact that 300 years ago 
much of it lay in die forbidden region, where also much of the embryo 
science of chemistry was to be found. Today, chemistry is thoroughly 
established m the unrestricted region. 

Even as many radicals become conservatives when they rise to 
power, so the science of the materialistic age, much of which lay on the 
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dark aide of the barrier in the past, on becoming promoted to the free 
side, started to fortify still further the barrier which it had passed, so 
that things which did not readily find a place in its philosophy were 
hold in the forbidden region. Yet behind this fortification of division 
which materialistic science itself has strengthened, stand the shadows 
of bygone days: the philosophies, the practices, the beliefs, and re¬ 
ligions of ancient times, so vulnerable in many of the dogmas with 
which history had endowed them, that they oft fell an easy prey to the 
shafts of the newborn science of our era. The weaknesses in their 
armor bred a kind of conviction that all the wisdom of the ancient 
past was afflicted with the disease of superstition, a disease eating 
like n cancer into its whole system. Thus, many tilings which had 
been accepted for thousands of years were cast into the category of 
witchcraft. In the totality of these things there were, however, 
certain realms which, by virtue of the power which hud supported 
them through the ages and because of their moral influence on man¬ 
kind, stood with some security against the attacks of modem phi¬ 
losophy. These were, for the most part, the standard religions of 
mankind. There was a sort of truce between the two camps, a truce 
in which the realm of religion ruled on Sundays, while the material¬ 
istic philosophy governed the rest of the week. Some things, well 
accepted in the past, but apparently at variance with materialism, 
found themselves without the powerful support accorded to the great 
religions and so they were left to the ridicule of the new age. Some of 
these things which had been part of the doctrine of the cl lurches of 
the bvgone era found themselves disdained by the faiths which had 
nurtured them, and the guardians of the faiths became anxious to 
avoid contamination with practices which might be attacked with 
some apparent success by the warriors of the new age. 1 hus, healing 
by tho laying on of hands, belief in the existence of spirit entities in 
our midst, even such were cast out by the religions which had origi¬ 
nally fostered them, or if admitted nt all, were retained as machina¬ 
tions of the devil, a being so beloved by the faiths that have created 
him that he has succeeded in holding liis own in religion in the face of 
science itself. Naturally, at times he became very convenient ns an 
agent to whom one could attribute all the shortcomings and incon¬ 
sistencies in the faiths and dogmas which sought to rule, as well ns his 
own shortcomings. In contemplating his identity, one is reminded of 
the little girl who, on being asked by her younger sister the question: 
“Is there really a devil?,” replied: “No, of course not, it J a just like 
Santa Claus; it’s Daddy.” 

And now what wo call orthodox science 1ms itself grown a type of 
philosophy so different from the old science born of materialism that if 
it were forced to pause long enough to confess what, a hundred years 
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ago, it would have called its philosophic sins, it would find those sins 
no more free from materialistic criticism than much of the sins of 
philosophy which it has held behind the barrier. 

THE UL1 [MATE HARMONIZATION OF SCIENCE 

Perhaps some day, not too far distant, orthodox science will find 
the urge to extend its domain of inquiry into regions formerly for¬ 
bidden, and iu the hope that all the phenomena of nature may find a 
place in one larger scheme of harmonization. I would hope that in 
this more comprehensive philosophy no man would have occasion to 
forsake any of the ideals which in the past he had fostered, When 
this condition arrives, I envisage a sage charged with the duty of an¬ 
swering the questions of all who would moke inquiry. The musician 
will say: “Where is my art in this scheme?” and the sage will reply: 
“See, it is here, complete in itself, but joined by this bridge, in perfect 
logical continuity with yon. domain which is the domain of abstract 
mathematics,” And the priest will ask: “Where are the essentials of 
my faith in wliich I have lived and which has been my anchor of 
securityF And Lhe sago will answer: “Cast your vision upon yon 
territoiy. There you will find it. It is joined by a bridge of greet 
beauty to the domain of your arch-enemy, the domain which was 
formerly that of materialistic science,” 

And in this picture those things for which the mind and soul long 
shall no longer appear veiled in nebulous shrouds of uncertainty, but 
shall stand out as jewels adorning the greater universe in all its rich¬ 
ness and splendor. And if some doubtful inquisitor should ask of the 
sago: “Where, in all rids, shall I find the devil who has meant so much 
to mo in my life!” he will receive the reply: “Tlie devil—oh, the 
devil! He is in hell. You will find hell behind the old barrier, and 
the devil is the only occupant,” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CRATERS 

Is 1893 G, K. Gilbert, who appeals to be the only student of the 
mooirs surface in Ike course of the last century who had any sound 
knowledge of physical geology, published a remarkable paper on 
♦‘The Moon’s Face” [l]. 1 He reviewed many features of the lunar 
craters and concluded that they were due to great collisions of 
meteoritelike objects with the moon’s surface. In recent tunes, R B. 
Baldwin in his book “The Face of the Moon” [2] reviewed the 
evidence concerning the origin of the craters, and since then it has 
not been necessary to reconsider the problem. Baldwin gives many 
references to the older literature and considers in detail the alternative 
hypotheses of a volcanic or a collisional origin. The volcanic theory 
of crater origin was advanced before modern scientists realized that 
meteorites fell on the earth, and it required nearly a century of dis¬ 
cussion before astronomers agreed that most craters resulted from 
collisions. 

Gilbert concluded that lunar structures are not similar to those 
of die earth; that the pattern of overlap is that to be expected for 
chance collisions; and that the moon has no structures similar to 
terrestrial volcanoes, if account is taken of the absence of erosion 
there. He recognized, however, that there are small craters which 
cannot be due to collisions and hence must be of some volcanic type, 
even though their shape is not that of terrestrial volcanoes. 

Many questions relating to the moon are decisively answered by con¬ 
sideration of its overall shape and the nature of one of its principal 
features, the great Iinbrian collision. There are many other subsidi¬ 
ary lines of evidence, hut we can best begin our account by discussing 
these two important aspects. 

i ILeprtntcd by prmiiaelon ffotn Endrirnir. foL 1#. N’a U. April 19<K>, AAmwWP 
tntn' ]» made (a the editor <4 SkT aft<! Tetercop* * for permlttlnc the m of nuilrrlkJ pob- 
llubetl by Mntor Urey to Cut Journal In 1059. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE MOON 

Measurements of the elevations of the lunar surface have been made, 
but the methods of observation are difficult and not very precise; reli¬ 
able evidence that it has an irregular shape comes from its dynamical 
motions* Test books on celestial mechanics give a formula for com¬ 
puting the difference in the moment of inertia about the polar axis 
(C) and Unit about the axis pointing toward the earth (*4)* From 
observed data {O —d)/tf=G.DOO GE9, whereas the theoretical value 
deduced from consideration of the moons shape under its own gravi¬ 
tational field, the earth’s gravitational field, and the centrifugal forces 
of rotation, is only 0.000 037 5, The ratio of these numbers is 1G.7: I* 
If the moon has a uniform density, the observations require that the 
radius toward and away from the earth should be larger than that to¬ 
ward the poles by about 1 km, whereas theory requires a difference 
of only about GO m« This irregular shape must result in a difference 
in stress at the center of about 20 atm,, and this requires considerable 
strength of the material at the inouifs deep interior if the density is 
uniform throughout. 

If the density of the moon is not uniform, but varies according to 
latitude and longitude by a small amount, the irregular shape can bo 
explained by a theory recently advanced [2a], This requires the 
density near the poles to be larger than that about the axis {jointing 
toward fhe earth* In this case, the strength of the deep interior need 
not be very great* and the center could be at a high temperature. But 
this variation of density witlj latitude ami longitude could hardly 
have been preserved 5 f the moon had ever been generally molten. 

But could the moon have been molten even if it has a uniform 
density? So large an object can cool only very slowly, even in a 
time as long as fhe moon has existed, which we believe is about 4.5 
eons (an eon being defined as 10% or I billion, years)* This age is as¬ 
sumed to be the same as that of the meteorites. Calculations of the 
loss of heat show that the center of the moon would lose little heat even 
in this length of time* If the moon were ever molten, its center would 
still tie very close to its melting point and hence would not have the 
required strength to support the irregular shape [3]* 

The presence of the radioactive elements potassium, uranium, and 
thorium would Increase the internal temperature, the effect depending 
on fhe amounts of these elements and their distribution- We know 
nothing about the distribution of these elements in the moon and have 
difficulty in estimating their distribution in the earth. However, 
if the heat being lost from the earth is assumed to be entirely due to 
radioactivity, we find that the total amounts of these elements in the 
mtih may bo very similar to that of the meteorites and that possibly 
less than one-half of them are in the crust In the moon, a similar 
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distribution would keep the temperature in the deep interior above 
the melting point if it was originally molten. In fact, the entire in¬ 
terior out to about 0,8 of its radius would be at the melting point if 
the initial temperature had been that at which silicates melt. Such a 
conclusion is, however, inconsistent with the shape of tho moon, an 
it must therefore have been formed at a low temperature. 

IVe may ask whether tho interior of the moon would bo molten at 
the present time, owing to radioactive heating, even if it had been 
formed at & low temperature. There are uncertainties in the answer 
to this question. We do not know the concentrations of the radio¬ 
active elements in the moon. Possibly the concentrations in meteorites 
give the best estimate, though it is not a certain one. Calculations in¬ 
dicate that any metallic iron-nickel in the moon's deep interior would 
Ih molten, but we have in fact no evidence for the existence of metal¬ 
lic iron within the moon. The material of the moon is not a pure 
substance, and hence would not melt at one temperature: calculations 
indicate that partial melting of the silicates might occur. All these 
considerations can bo reconciled only with the hypothesis that there 
is a variation in density with latitude and longitude. This explana¬ 
tion is consistent with a partially molten interior today, but incon¬ 
sistent with a generally molten condition in the distant past. 

Gilbert said, “During the whole period of growth the body of the 
moon was cold.” This statement was made before the discovery of 
radioactivity. It 1ms required much argument to come to the some 
conclusion again, and the problem is a critical one [3]. 

In 1862 Kelvin [4) wrote a paper dealing with the solidification of 
the earth from a completely molten state. At that time no other 
source of beat for volcanic processes was known other than residual 
primitive heat, and he therefore assumed a high-tern perot lire origin 
for the earth. This belief has found its way into the textbooks, and 
it is now generally assumed that all objects in the solar system were 
once at very high temperatures. The discovery of radioactivity at 
tho turn of the century made Kelvin's assumption unnecessary, but 
no reconsideration of the whole problem was made at that time. Pos¬ 
sibly planets and satellites were formed at high temperatures, hut we 
mav now well ask what evidence exists for or against the hypothesis. 

THE 1MBRIAN COLLISION 

A very great collision occurred in Mare Imbrium at some time in 
the past’: the evidence for this was discovered and described by Hil¬ 
bert. The collision directly modified a large fraction of the visible 
hemisphere of the moon. The region of Mare Imbrium is shown in 
plate I, which is a composite picture of the moon: it is the large gray 
oval area at the lower right of the picture. It is also shown in plate 2, 
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which was made by projecting pictures onto a white sphere and then 
photographing the mare from a point directly above it The lines in¬ 
dicate tlic positions of the Bay of the Rainbow or Sinus Iridum, a cir¬ 
cular area before it, and the entire mare. Radiating from the circular 
area are many ridges, particularly toward the southwest: there are 
also many grooves in the surface, as can be seen on good photographs. 
Gilbert noted all these features, except for what seems to be an obvious 
relationship of Sinus Iridum to the rest of the pattern. The most 
reasonable explanation of all these details is that they are related and 
were produced by one event. The whole pattern is unsymmetrical, 
and hence one concludes that the colliding object arrived from the 
northeast at a substantial angle from the vertical, plowed a deep hole 
in the moon, and spread out some of its own substance and some of ilia 
lunar substance in a wide fun-shaped area and to great distances. The 
object probably came in through what is now Sinus Iridum and either 
produced this bay or destroyed one wall of a walled plain. Alterna¬ 
tively, a second collision of substantial size occurred in precisely the 
same region after the formation of Mare Imbrium. Two large colli¬ 
sions at the same spot seem most improbable^ and hence it is most 
likely that one gicat collision produced the entire patten). 

A few of the ridges and grooves extend through the Jura Mountains 
to the northeast of Sum* Iridum. The principal pattern spreads out 
in a semicircular fan from the edge of the Carpathian Mountains on 
the east, to Plato to the west of Sinus Iridum. Mountainous ridges 
which point toward the circular collision area are found ill and be¬ 
yond the center of the moon's disk. High-density objects plowed 
through the walls of Ptolemacus and Alphonsus and produced great 
grooves in the surface: these objects can reasonably be assumed to 
have been metallic iron-nickel. In Ocean us ProrelJarum there are 
many short ridges orientated in the general direction of the collision 
area. It is not clear whether some of the individual ridges nnd 
grooves belong to the system or not, but the overall pattern is entirely 
convincing. 

Tho cireumsurface velocity of the moon is 1.7 km. per second, and 
since the objects fell at a point some 1,000 to 1,500 km. from the point 
of collision, their velocity must have iiecn of al>out this value. The 
broad pattern indicates that the object was moving at a velocity lower 
than that of sound in the material of which it is composed—in this 
case, some 5 to 7 km. per second. An object moving with relatively 
high velocity—say some 30 km. per second—would limy itself before 
the rear side received a signal that contact was made and would ex¬ 
plode to give a symmetrical pattern. But if we assume a valorji v 
less than that of sound-say some 2.4 km. per second, which is the 
escape velocity of the moon—the unsymmelrical pattern can be under- 
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stood* Vertical deceleration of the top of the object would occur, 
and this part could move off horizontally at some 1.7 km. per second: 
probably some would spray out sideways lo produce a fnnlake dis^ 
tribution. The object may have been a satellite of the earth-moon 
system or one moving in an orbit similar to that of the earth. 

Whatever its nature, the object most probably produced Sinus 
Iridum, and hence passed between the two promontories of Laplace 
and Heraclides: the distance between these is about £30 km, f and this 
is therefore the maximum diameter of the plnnctesimah Gilbert, sug¬ 
gested 100 miles for Us diameter; other suggestions have been made, 
but on less direct grounds. Using £00 km. ns n likely value, calcula¬ 
tions of (ha object's kinetic energy can Ikj made. Assuming a density 
of 35 g./ctm* and 2,38 km. per second (the velocity of escape from the 
moon) for the velocity, the kinetic energy is 4.15X10** ergs* This is 
equivalent to 4.0 x 10“ atomic bombs, equivalent to one for each 1,100 
square meters of the earth’s surface* The largest earthquakes arc 
estimated to expend about 10 M ergs, and thus the Imbrian collision 
dissipated an energy more than 10* times as great. 

A collision of this magnitude is completely beyond any observa¬ 
tions which we have made, and deductions mode from any scaling up 
of terrestrial observations would be most doubtful. It is better to 
take this collision as an observed fact and to try to learn something 
about large collisions from it* The object plowed in through Sinus 
Iridum; flattened out in the collision area ; and raised a great bulging 
wave in the moon's surface in all directions, but particularly in the 
forward direction, that is, toward the center of the moons visible 
disk* The affected area was badly broken tip, perhaps even to the 
consistency of fine sand, and after the collision, part of the material 
subsided again, producing the shelf area bet ween the inner mid outer 
rings shown in plate 2. 

It is possible that part of the lunar surface was lifted and then 
dropped as big blocks, forming the Straight Range, Pi ton, Pico, Spits¬ 
bergen, and the other mountainous mass indicated by the arrows in 
plate 3. The Alps, Caucasus, Apennines, and Carpathian Mountains 
may also be formed of this kind of material; the first two, in particu¬ 
lar, look like fragments of this kind. It is, of course, possible that 
those mountains were part of the planetesimah The ITaemus Moun¬ 
tains must consist of fragments of the colliding body* The long 
grooves must have been produced by high-velocity and high-density 
objects plowing through the surface* Because of their high density, 
these materials must have been metallic iron-nickel, and they must 
have been part of the colliding object in spite of their great distance 
from the collision area* Such iron-nickel objects could hardly have 
formed a core of the colliding planet esimal: probably they were dis- 
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tributed as isolated objects, mixed with silicates, throughout the mass. 
They arc reminiscent of the iron meteorites, and probably the plan- 
etesim&l wag similar to objects which produced the iron meteorites. 

Other circular maria are Crisium, Meet aria, Humorum, and Sereni- 
tatis. A prominent scarp, the Altai Mountains, to the south and east 
of Mare Xec tetris, is similar to the scarp around Mare Imbrium. The 
area between the mountains and the smooth mare is covered with great 
craters: it seems to be analogous to the shelf area in Imbrium, Hie 
Rheita and Borda Valleys and other grooves radiate from this mare, 
and may lmve been produced by high-velocity missiles. Baldwin 
believes there are radiating grooves around other maria. Partially 
covered craters are present in Mare Serenitatis. Probably nil these 
circular maria were produced by great colliding objects which ap¬ 
proached at differing angles to the surface. The highly unsynunctrical 
character of Mare Imbrium shows that in this case the planetesimal 
approached at a low angle. The other collision maria were probably 
produced by objects falling more nearly vertically and hence did 
not produce such a wide-angle fan of ridges and grooves. 

the time of occurrence of these events 

Some of the craters on the moon must have been produced by 
meteorites!, though we have little evidence for really large meteorites 
hitting the earth. Some of the large lunar craters were formed before 
the Xmbrian collision and others afterward. Ptolemaeus (pi, 4) has 
walls that have been scarred by missiles from the Imbrian collision and 
are very low, as though they had been partly shaken down by this 
energetic event. Mountainous musses liave fallen on other craters, os 
for example in Julius Caesar. Other craters, such as AristilTus and 
Autolyeus lying within Mare Imbrium and Eratosthenes on the south¬ 
ern edge of this mare, are more recent. Whether Plato and Archime¬ 
des could have survived this great collision is doubtful. Similar rela¬ 
tionships are evident in other maria, Theophilus and ether craters 
in the neighborhood are more recent than Star© Xectaris. AH these 
collisions were part of a single series of events; some craters were 
formed, then a mare, then still more craters, and so on. These craters 
and maria cover the entire visible surface of the moon so densely that 
the whole of it has been broken up, One would expect that during the 
time of this bombardment the earth would have been bombarded even 
more intensely than the moon, because of the greater energy of the 
collisions with its surface and because its gravitational field gives the 
earth a larger collision cress section. Such a bombardment would 
have destroyed all the terrestrial sedimentary rocks and should have 
left great scars on the continental shields. The oldest terrestrial reeks 
have been reliably dated at about 3 eons, while the meteorites are 
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about 4.5 eons old or slightly older. The intense bombardment which 
occurred on the moon must have happened more than 3 eons ago, and 
may well be a record of the final stage of the formation of the moon, 
the earth, and indeed of the solar system, 

COMPOSITION OF THE MARIA 

It has been commonly supposed that the maria consist of solidified 
lava. This is a natural assumption* since the maria are level, as we 
would expect fluids to be in the moan’s gravitational field, It has been 
assumed that the lava flowed from the moon's interior, but a well- 
known line of reasoning shows that this is doubtful. Terrestrial 
lavas have temperatures not over 1,200° C., which is a reasonable 
estimate of the melting points of basaltic liquid in equilibrium with 
the silicates beneath the earth's surface. This liquid cannot be much 
above its melting point, because if it was, it would melt the containing 
walls and hence cool until equilibrium was again reached. If such a 
liquid flows onto a cold surface the lava begins to freeze, and it is 
difficult to understand how it could flow very far without producing 
fairly high terminal walls. It should be noted that proponents of the 
ideas that the maria ana of laval origin have postulated that the liquid 
flowed very great distances. The Oregon and Deccan plateau lava 
flows each cover about 500,000 km* 3 , which is smaller than Mare Im- 
brium* If the lunar features are indeed Java flows, they are compa¬ 
rable to, or even larger than, those on earth. It seems probable that 
some terminal walls would be preserved if the great smooth areas were 
in fact of this type [5]. Also, had the moon + s surface been underlain 
by these, vast quantities of high-temperature lavas, the great moun¬ 
tains would surely have gradually mink into the moon's surface. On 
the basis of such arguments Gilbert concluded that the moon was cold 
when its maria were formed, and we can conclude that it has been cold 
in its outer parts ever since, Tliene is no evidence that the mountains 
have settled into the moon's surface, and we can deduce from this that 
the lavas (if they are lavas) did not come from the moon’s interior. 

Gilbert believed that the melting was caused by the collision energy 
of the objects arriving on the moon* The collision energy per grain 
of an object arriving with the escape velocity of the moon (2.38 km. 
per second) is 2,800 joules, and about 2,000 joules per gram are re¬ 
quired to heat silicates to the melting point and then to melt them. 
Some energy would be dissipated ns vibration, but some melting might 
occur* If the velocities were very high, volatilization would occur and 
something like a great explosion would rake place. This is incon¬ 
sistent with the unsymmetrical pattern of ridges as mentioned before, 
but nevertheless a velocity somewhat higher than die escape velocity is 
possible. 
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T„ Gold [6] lias suggested that the maria consist of deep lay era of 
dust produced by the eroding effects of sunlight and particle radia¬ 
tion from the sun. He believes that such particles would move over 
the surface because of charges on them. A hopping motion is assumed 
to have moved them over great distances in the past and to move them 
in the same way at the present time. He points out that the many 
craters, large and small, in the southern regions have smooth, gray 
material within and between them, and that neither lava from the 
interior nor molten material resulting from collisions appears to be a 
reasonable explanation, Such reasoning prompts two questions. Do 
we think that liquid from the interior seeped up in all these places? 
If there were ever large quantities of liquid beneath the lunar surface, 
would not the more dense solid phase sink steadily down into the 
liquid until it was completely submerged ? 

However, I he hypothesis that erosion was the main origin of the 
dust is unreasonable, for if this were so, all parts of lire moon surface 
should have the same appearance, or this should at least be true of 
all equatorial regions. It is not true of the hemisphere that faces 
the earth and, 09 we have lately learned, emphatically not true of 
the back hemisphere. These facts make Gold T s general hypothesis 
untenable, although some erosion of this type may be present and may 
modify the effects of other more dominant processes* 

If spread over the inoorrs surface, the Imbrian planetesimal, sup¬ 
posedly some 200 km* in diameter, would make a layer 110 m* deep, 
and if it contained 1 percent of water by weight this would be enough 
to cover the moon to a depth of 3.0 itl This is a larger percentage of 
water than h contained in the meteorites or on and within the earth. 
Other plancicsimnls which produced the other circular maria could 
have supplied water also. Such planetesimals would be moderately 
explosive if fclioy contained water or other volatile substances- These 
possibilities suggest that in addition to the materials which have 
already been discussed above as coming from these planetesinials, 
there may have been a vast dust cloud which spread finely divided 
materials over the moon’s surface. This material, of course, would 
fall on the mountain slopes, but it does not appear to be there now. 
Did temporary rains wash it off? Or did the violent moonquake-S 
cause it to slide into the valleys, os ^fluidized*’ mixtures of gases and 
solids used in industrial chemical processes do? Gilbert remarks 
that many lunar features look m though they had been covered by a 
pasty material, and thought it was partially solidified Java, Perhaps 
ho was right T and it is neither dust nor rubble. 

To resolve the problem we should look for objective evidence. Any¬ 
one looking at the moon through even a small telescope is immedi¬ 
ately imprasised with the smooth character of the maria, but I am 
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convinced that merely locking in this way will never provide very 
detailed evidence. If only we could see the crystalline structure of the 
lunar rocks! Lava, especially basaltic lava* is a dense liquid of con¬ 
sider able fluidity which might push over and distort crater walls in 
its path. I can see no evidence for this having happened in Mare Nu- 
bium or Oceanus Procdlaruim I have for the most part studied only 
pictures, but a little observing convinces me thmt gross features of this 
kind a re not likely to be missed when good photographs are available. 
Hut lava must flow downhill, whereas dust con fall anyw here. The 
coloring in some photographs indicates a smooth hill over the eastern 
wall of Prinz and over die craters Hippalus mid Weiss: other exam¬ 
ples are less clear. On die other hand, the crater TVargenthi is full to 
the brim with what appears to have been a liquid. Gilbert noted that 
Julius Caesar is lilled as high as a breach in the southern wall and that 
Posidonius is filled to the height of a similar breach, which suggests 
i h at the contents of both were once fluid, 

Mare Traiiquillitatis has a very irregular shape and is very black. 
One would expect that the settling of dust would give the moon a uni¬ 
form color or that color variations would lie gradual. The boundary 
between the black of Mitre Tranquil I it at is and the gray of Mare Sere- 
nitat is in the western part of the latter is very sharp, and there apjienrs 
to be no diff erence in level. In fact. Mare Tranquillitfttb does look 
like a lava flow. Some of its craters—for example, Maelear—seem to 
be distorted. The fragments of craters in the western part of the 
marc look as though they may have been pushed about. 

Possibly both lava and dust were produced by the collisions, some¬ 
times one and sometimes the other. Possibly a planetesimai fell ver¬ 
tically and produced Mara Soremtatis and a pool of veiy dark lava 
which flowed into Mare Tranquillitatis. It bad only a small content 
of volatile substances, and its material was distributed to only a lim¬ 
ited extent over the moon. Then the Imbrian planetesimal, containing 
an appreciable concentration of volatile substances, fell and distrib¬ 
uted gray duet widely* Possibly it was some other series of events. 
Gobi's dust hypothesis has at least stimulated some serious thinking 
about the long-accepted lava hypothesis. 

DURATION OF THE BOMBARDMENT 

Tt is notable that there are no large craters of later date than the 
maria in the collision maria: in the case of Mare Imbrium this applies 
only to the collision area within the broken circle of plate SL The- 
ophilus and Piccolommi, near the shore of Mane Nectaris, and another 
on the Altai Mountains at the south arc certainly postmare, as are 
other craters near the shores of other maria. These circular collision 
maria must have been fluid, that is, either true liquid or dust U fluid- 
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ized” bj gas at the time the bombardment ended, A similar argu¬ 
ment holds for the absence of mountainous masses in Mare Serenit&tia 
Hud this mare been formed after Marcs Imbrium, one would expect 
to find the scars of tins collision scattered over the radiating ridges of 
the Haemus Mountains, to the south of the mare, which were obvi¬ 
ously produced by the Imbrian collision. Further, the mountains in 
the region between the two maria are very well preserved, and have a 
radiating pattern showing that they are part of the Imbrian system 
(pi. 3)* For those reasons I conclude that Mare Senenitatis is older 
than Mam Imbrium. But in this case the absence of a mountainous 
mass, similar to the Haeraus Mountains, on Mare Serenitatis, shows 
that this mare was fluid at the time of the Imbrian collision. Lava 
would very quickly solidify to form a very rigid mass. Dust or sandy 
material can become rigid also, though it might not for some time have 
sufficient strength to support a massive mountain. The small craters 
in the maria are due to collisions that took place during the 4.5 eons 
that have elapsed since the occurrence of the very great processes 
which produced the maria* 

I lies* arguments indicate that the major surface features of the 
moon were fashioned in a very short time. Calculations based on the 
rate of cooling of solidified rocky materials show' that only some tens 
of thousands of years are required for such pools of lava to cool t if 
some low-density froth or pumice floated on the surface the time could 
be considerably longer, (In this connection it must be remembered 
shat the solidification of most liquids does not follow the same course 
as that of water, whose solid phase floats osi the liquid \ if a magic 
wand were to make water behave like all other common substances, 
the ice of the Arctic Ocean would sink and the ocean would freeze solid 
from bottom to top.) The consolidation of dust would require still 
longer. \\ e have little experience on which fro base a guess, but pos¬ 
sibly much less than a million years would suffice—a surprisingly short 
time. It is possible that the objects which collided with the moon to 
p Ui.c its gross features were satellites of the cardi-moon, system. 
During some thousands of year®, such objects would collide with the 
earth or moon, but objects traveling in orbits about the sun, when in 
the neighborhood of the earth would collide with the latter within 
some tens of millions of years, according to calculations of E, J. Opik 
[*]■ Objects moving in orbits about the earth should arrive at its 
surface with about the escape velocity of the moon. 

TTie stone meteorites are immensely complicated structures, con¬ 
sisting of agglomerated sandy materials whose crystalline minerals 
were certainly formed in a body different from those in which they 
are now found. Some eolli&ional process such as occurred on the 
moon may have produced the highly fragmented crystals that we find 
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in these meteorites. Using three radioactive dating methods—based 
respectively on the rate of change of uranium to lead, of rubidium 87 
to strontium 87, and of potassium 40 to argon 40—we find that the 
time that has elapsed since they were last heated to liigh temperatures 
is about 4.5 cons. It is probable t hat the moon, the earth, and in fact 
the entire solar system were funned at that time. Any theory of these 
events must explain the curious physical structures and chemical 
composition, of these meteorites. 

It is most curious that the cosmic-rav ages of stone meteorites are 
only some tens of millions of years, and no certain explanation of this 
observation is available. However, objects moving in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the earth’s orbit would be expected to exist in free space for 
about this length of time before they collide with the earth. Thus 
for most of geologic time they must have been covered with a layer of 
screening material, about a meter in thickness, which prevented the 
cosmic rays from producing special varieties of atoms, in this case 
the inert gases helium 3, neon 21, and argon 38. They were 
broken out of this environment as objects so small that cosmic rays 
could penetrate them. This requirement demands that their diameters 
should be in the range 30 to 100 cm. Thereafter they traveled in 
interplanetary space for some tens of millions of years. Could they 
have been blasted off the moon by the heads of comets t This is a 
possibility, and if it were so we would know of what some parts of 
the lunar surface are composed. However, only the transport of some 
pieces of the moon’s surface to the earth can decide whether this sup¬ 
position is correct. 

liVe may conclude that the moon's surface was fashioned mostly by 
great collisions with its surface some 4.S eons ago during a relatively 
short period of time—probably less than n million years. Since then 
it has been bombarded by lesser objects which have produced most I v 
smaller craters. 

THE OTHER HEMISPHERE OF THE MOON 

The great space vehicles of the Soviet Union have given us a 
glimpse of the previously unknown hemisphere of the moon: this 
feat must be rated us the greatest exploration since the discovery of 
America by Cliristopher Columbus. This first observation (pi 5} 
gives us only a vague idea of what the “other side” is like and what 
we may learn from it, It has fewer maria than the visible hemi¬ 
sphere; this is unexpected but not surprising, because the Imbrion 
collision has supplied so many gray smooth areas to this side, that 
is to say its own area and probably much of Ocean us ProceHarum, 
Mare Nubium, and other neighboring areas. If by chance the plan¬ 
etesimal had fallen on the other side of the moon the general appear- 
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once of the two hem i spheres would have been largely reversed* Cer¬ 
tainly removing Maria Imbrium and Semututis would produce this 
general effect. The number of craters on this side is so great that it 
would not be possible by any stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that the great “loud** areas of the other aide would not be covered 
by similar craters. Though we might suppose that an equivalent 
of Mare Imbrium would be found on the far hemisphere, it would 
not be surprising if this did not occur. 

On the basis of pictures so far made avail able to the West by the 
scientists of tli© Soviet Union we are not able to draw any very im¬ 
portant conclusions about Lho structure and history of the moon. The 
maria on the limb of the moon extend to the other side, and Mere 
Moskva {Moscow Sea) occupies the approximate middle of die fur¬ 
ther hemisphere. Again there is an indication that it has a neighbor¬ 
ing smooth area which might, be due to a flow of lava from the area 
of a collision or to the foil of du^[ and rubble produced by such a 
collision* It is quite evident that general erostonal effects from sun¬ 
light and particle radiation from the sun have not been very effective 
in shaping the moon's features. 

other features of the lunar surface 

Over tiie years, many features of the lunar surface have been re¬ 
corded in considerable detail by many observers, and some new de¬ 
tails have been added by recent, observations. The rays from some 
of the craters cross all other features, both the mountainous and de¬ 
pressed areas. They are dvie undoubtedly to particles thrown out 
over the surface as a result of the explosive collisions which produced 
the craters. In the high vacuum existing on the moon's surface, 
each dust particle would travel in an elliptical path, and if the par¬ 
ticles from a crater moved in similar but not identical pallia, they 
would fall in a pattern w hich might or might not be tlint of the ob¬ 
served rays. If such particles were moving with a velocity of LF km, 
per second or greater, and if the initial direction were parallel to the 
lunar surface* they could travel completely round the moon and ar¬ 
rive back at their starring point in somewhat more than 10S minutes. 
The moon in this time would have rotated to the west, and the parti¬ 
cles would* therefore* miss the original crater and fall on its eastern 
Tint, if the orbit were in a north-south direction* Two rays of Tydm 
do just this* It has recently been suggested lliat, if particles were 
thrown vertically to a great height and fell hack to the surface in 
about the same length of time, the same displacement would be oh' 
served. The rays of Copernicus are very irregular, and various ex¬ 
planations have been given of this. Possibly a slight atmosphere was 
present at the time when they were formed* Many well-formed 
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Maria Imbfium arid SeitmiUI 1.-. ihtiwln^ tfu? orient jiUjd nioufttiin itructure^ radiating If nil the collLiiaii area in Mare hubrium, 
Theic Urucfum ihow that the ImbriJtn enllllKM occurred after I be colliiaon ih&X prodU«d Mare Sr repuT-ai i n , (Mount Wllmn 
ami Mount l J ilmiiar photograph,} 
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PtalcnuEit, ihiiwm^ the mAnf small Craters The Jiarfnce ji not smooth, and the iiriDoth 
R™r wmc crater* which anlcdaied I be fnrmatLcm nf the material which 

covtrp the floor, IIlc wallj have been teamed by projectile* winch arrived (ratit the 
i»rih-nof[hea*l and which Were part of ihe debris from the Imbrbn collision. 
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The (jther iide oF the moon as ttuW from Lunik-3. "I he dolled line tllCWJ eh* edpr of ihc 
visible part: of the moon. All features Id the riyht of [hat ilatcd line are ihViiiblc from 
The earth Fenum marked nn the visible section are (1) Humboldt Sea, {H) Sea of 
Crisis, (111) Redout Sea, (IV) S.-.I i.F Wain, (V) Smith Sea, (VI) Sea of Fertile (VII) 
South Sea. Newly seen toiufe*: (l) Mdkow Sea, about 3(J0 km. acrcm* (Z) Hay of 
Afitnjlittitv, (?) llie hitherto uiiLno^'ti KtliulJ of llie South Sea* (4 Tiitjlkovflky Cftter 
with jta cctilni peak, (>) Loruoitosov Crater wit h It* central peak* (6) Joliot-Curie Critter p 
(7) Soviet Mnuatim ranee, (S) Sea of Dreams, (Photograph courtesy Pli lnc. t New 
Vork.) 
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craters have no rays: possibly they are older and tho rays have be¬ 
come obliterated by the fall of nucrometeorites, or perhaps, again, 
the moon had a temjjorary atmosphere when they were formecL Fro- 
clus has rays extending in all directions except toward the southeast: 
Fielder has repotted the presence of a ridge there which may have 
intercepted the particles If this is the correct interpretation, we can 
conclude that the collision sprayed out this material in a horizontal 
direction. Chemical effects such as the escape of gases from below 
the surface may also have been important in producing this uasym¬ 
metrical ray pattern. 

N* Kozyrev [8] has reported that, during November 1953, gases 
escaped from the region of the central peak of Alphonsus* and he pub¬ 
lished a speet rum of these gases. 1 !e states that the original spectrum 
shows the presence of the C 3 bands which are prominent features of 
comet spectra* No change m the appearance of the central peak has 
been noted, and thus this could not have been a typical volcanic erup¬ 
tion such as is observed on the earth; possibly it was an eruption of 
wafer from the interior. Many small black areas have been observed 
in various parts of the moon, and in fact several examples appear in 
Alphonsus. Of fen they have small craters in their renters and look 
as though gaseous eruptions of some kind had occurred, If C a —or 
rather, compounds which the solar light, dissociates to give fh—Tempos 
from tho moon, some blackening of the surface by graphite should 
occur. 

A very curious and puzzling feature of the surfaces of the maria are 
tho great simians wrinkles some 100 meters high, some kilometers wide, 
and hundreds of kilometers long, G. P. Kuiper [9] has recently re¬ 
ported that there are often cracks along their tops, and in some cases 
white maters a 1 can be seen in these cracks. Dors the white material 
consist of encrustations of salt* possibly deposited by escaping water? 
J e W. Salisbury [10] lias made Em interesting suggestion in regard to 
some rounded till la that have been observed for many years* lie sug¬ 
gests that water has caused hydration of olivine present in these re- 
gions, causing it to swell and elevate the surface. Possibly tho wrin¬ 
kle? in the nutria overlay cracks below, through which water rises 
from tho interior. The wrinkle? look much like sand dunes or slides 
of some kind. Their origin Is uncertain, but probably they arc super¬ 
ficial in origin, and the unraveling of the puzzle will contribute little 
toward a fundamental understanding of I he moon. 

Long cracks occur in various regions of the moon* and in some places 
craters nre distributed along them. The curious distribution of the 
craters along three cracks shows that they are certainly not due to col¬ 
lisions. They are due to the escape of gases from the Interior, and have 
long been interpreted in this way. An outstanding example lies just 
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west of Copernicus, but others cxirt in the land areas and in the regions 
near the center of the moon’s disk. These cracks are probably due to 
some general phenomenon, such as a gradual expansion of the moon 
slue to increasing temperature; the escape of gases may well be due 
I o tlais same circumstance. 

The big valleys have not yet been discussed. The Alpine Valley is 
the most, prominent of these and is about 130 km. long. It points in 
the direction of the great collision in Mare Imbrium and has been 
ascribed to the effects of an iron-nickel object plowing through the 
surface* It has also been suggested that it is due to a crack m the 
lunar surface. It is certainly much sf raightor tlmn the other features, 
which all agree are cracks* The Kheita and Bordn Valleys in the 
southwest regions are even longer. All are remarkably straight; if 
they fire in fact cracks plowed out by iron-nickel objects it is evident 
that these were very large and were moving with high velocity* 

SOME PROBLEMS OF LUNAR EXPLORATION 

On all grounds, the most immediate task of lunar exploration should 
he to determine the composition and physical character of the maria. 
Quite simple observations on a few samples of material by methods 
that permit the study of the crystal!mo structure would unequivocally 
answer questions raised in this paper. Such observations cannot be 
made from u distance of 384,000 km,: obtaining better photographs 
that will resol vo smaller end era will give but little additional infor¬ 
mation. The color of the rocks is determined by their composition 
and by the action of ultraviolet and particle radiation in a near-perfect 
vacuum during the last 4.5 eons. 

Radioactivity could be measured from a space vehicle Hying some 
hundreds of kilometers above the surface. If the radioactivity is 
similar to that of the earth, much differentiation of the lunar surface 
by melting must have occurred. If the concentration of 

radioactive elements is low s we must conclude that the composition is 
similar to that of meteorites and that little differentiation has oc¬ 
curred. The former result would mean that the moon has had a very 
iugh-temporature history, and the latter that it has liad a low-tem¬ 
perature history. 

The moon’s density is less than that of the earth, even when allow¬ 
ance is made for ihe eompresion in the latter due to Us great interior 
pressures. This means that <he moon contains less iron than the earth 
or more low-density substances, most probably water. If the reason 
is more water* this would be expected to be concentrated in the surface 
rocks as water of crystallization, and the percentages required are 
large —probably 10 percent or more. This could he detected easily if 
simple chemical analyse® conic] be made. If the reason for the low 
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density Is lack of iron, this would indicate that the moon has a com¬ 
position similar to that of the sun, and that the earth and the other 
planets acquired increased amounts of iron during tlieir formation. 
This hears on two important problems, namely, the origin of the 
elements and the origin of thesolar system. 

The rigidity could be determined by seismographs and gravimeters 
placed on the surface, and these could bo flown to and landed on Lhe 
moon* Such measurements will show whether the moon is now 
molten in the deep interior and give much information about its 
internal temperature. 

The dote mi I nation of the age of the moon’s surface, by radioactive 
dating methods, will tell us definitely lhe time at which the events 
described in this paper oocuned. The surface materials—particu¬ 
larly at the poles, which have remained mol during geologic time- 
will give ns a record of cosmic-ray intensities during the time that the 
solar system has existed. For such studies it is necessary to extract 
the inert gases from the surface materials. Knowing how rapidly 
they are produced by cosmic rays, we can calculate the time of expo¬ 
sure if the intensity of the rays hm been constant. If the age so 
calculated agrees with the radioactive ages, we should then know that 
the cosmic rays have been constant in intensity, at least on the aver¬ 
age. Disagreement would require another explanation. 

The moon has been an object for astronomical study for centuries. 
We arcs now entering a period w hen physical and chem ical studies will 
supplement the astronomical ones. Certainly the petrol ogists will 
have a field day If at some time samples of the moon can be secured. 
However, if the story of the moon as presented here is correct, Lhe 
usual processes of geology—the mountain uplift, volcanology, erosion, 
sedimentation, and formation of the fossil record—wiil have little 
application to selenology, 
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Exploring the Solar System by Radar 1 
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Ask the average person about exploitation of the solar system, and 
he will probably give you an image of giant rockets Hiring oomplieutod 
instruments into space. Or perhaps he will remind you of the rielkly 
detailed picture built up over the centuries from optical studies and 
added to during the last few years by infrared and radio observations* 
It may not occur to him* however, that radar techniques are begin¬ 
ning to play an important role, too. 

Radiir is, in a sense, simply I wo-way radio. Some son of rignnl 
is emitted by a directive antenna on the earth, travels to the object 
being studied, is reflected in many directions, and a tiny remount of 
it eventually nr rives back at the earth to bo collected by the same 
antenna. Since we know exactly what the transmitted signal is, we 
can compare the returned echo with what wag transmitted, so as to 
test something about the target l>ody, perhaps something that would 
be difficult to isolate and study in any other way. 

One of the simplest examples of such a test is the measurement of 
distance. If the experimenter knows the speed at which energy 
travels, he can determine the target's distance just by measuring the 
elapsed time between transmission and reception—a much more direct 
and usually more accurate method than, the optical use of trigono¬ 
metric parallax, (Time measurement to one part in a billion arc 
common with today's electronic equipment.) But, as we hope to 
show hero, many more things than this have been done, and still 
more will assuredly be done in the next few rears. 

The first radars were not military devices at all, but instruments 
used to probe the structure of the ionosphere by vertical soundings* 
These date back to 1026, 6 years before 1%, G. Jansky made Mb first 

imprint** bT prnnfwlpn fruni Sir And Wo. IW, 

* Open ted wllfci sQpp^Fl from lb# U-S. and Air Force. 
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radio astronomy discoveries. In this article we shall omit the fasci¬ 
nating story of radar studies of (he ionosphere, of meteor trails mid 
aurorae* and concentrate on extraterrestrial objects, such as the moon, 
planets, sun, and the tenuous contents of interplanetary space. 

Radar came dramatically to the attention of astronomers in I9-1G, 
when war-developed equipment proved capable of bouncing an echo 
off the moon, 240,000 miles away. For the next 12 years* the story of 
radar astronomy was that of moon echoes. Over that entire period, 
rapid improvements were being made iu radar technology, yet these 
wen? still not sufficient to permit detection of the next most distant 
target, Venus. 

Then, within a year of the March 10S9 announcement of successful 
contact w ith \ enus, by a group under Robert Price at Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory* there came the news that V, R* Eshlcman’s team at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity had detected solar echoes (February 10GG)* And there is talk 
that radar contact with Mars may be attempted during its opposition 
iu December 1&G0, or at the February 1063 opposition. Why so much 
sudden activity after a 12-year interval when only the moon was 
observable? 

THE EFFECT OF DISTANCE 

The reasons are clear when one appreciates the important rob? that 
distance plays in a radar detection* Venus at inferior conjunction is 
some 100 times more distant than the moon, whereas Mars at closest 
opposition is only 1% times as distant as Venus, and the sun 3^ times. 
In a one-way transmission, the energy received is proportional to the 
inverse square of the distance; however, with radar the energy must 
not only reach the target but be propagated back again, suffering 
another inverse-squiiro attenuation. The result is a received signal 
energy proportional to the inverse fourth power of distance. Venus 
has a diameter a little over 3y% times that of the moon, and thus 
roughly 10 times the re fleeting area. But its 100-fold greater distance 
means (hat the energy returned is 10/(100) 4 or 10~* that from the 
moon, if for both bodies the power reflected is proportional to area. 

Making the same calculation for each of the planets, and plotting 
their defedability relative fo the moon’s* we get the pattern of points 
in figure I. Several satellites and minor planets are also included. 
Clearly, after we have bridged the gap of 10 T in detectability from the 
mwn ^ emis, there nre many radar targets in close succession. 

Another increase in 10* in radar performance beyond that needed 
to detect Venus would encompass all the planets except Pluto—pro¬ 
vided detectability depended only upon the diameter of the body and 
its distance from earth. Unfortunately, matters are not this simple, 
Discrepancies of several orders of magnitude from the numbers given 
in figure 1 are possible, owing to different reflectivities of the planets’ 
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Figure l + —F<vr the pUartl* a few lateUltW, snd wmc aixtrtidl, the radar detect bill tie -1 
are compared wHb that of the moon, Tk«e mult* have been deduced only from *™ 
and relalJVr diKUCtt* without regard to possible difference* in furiace reflectively. For 
the asteroid^ ipppwtimHwns are given., imee their tizei are uncertain* All muEtfaiioitt 
frith this article are imm MTFl Lincoln Laboratory, unleia otherwise cwIiIhL 


surfaces or the absorplivitiea of their surround mg atmospheres. As 
a matter of fact, the observed strength of the return signal can indi¬ 
cate the reflectivity of a planet, since the diameter and distance are 
already known. 

RADAR TO THE MOON 

The first echoes whose characteristic delay time and Doppler fre¬ 
quency shift positively identified them as reflections from the moon 
were obtained by the U.S. Army Signal Corps in 1946. But it was 
puzzling that lunar echoes were not always observed even though con¬ 
ditions appeared to be favorable. Some hitherto unsuspected effect 
must ha ve been taking place. 

Australian and British scientists showed that the observed fading 
had two causes. A relatively rapid component stemmed from chang¬ 
ing interference among simultaneous reflections from different regions 
of the lunar surface, as changing librations caused it to turn under the 
radar beam. And a propagation effect, Faraday rotation, was re¬ 
sponsible for the slow fading which caused the signal to disappear for 
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minutes at a time. This effect occurs when a wave passes through a 
region like the earth's ionosphere with a magnetic field present. Un¬ 
der certain conditions* the piano of polarization of the radar signal 
w&a being sufficiently twisted, as it passed twice through the iono¬ 
sphere* that it arrived back at the receiving antenna in a cross-polar¬ 
ized orientation, producing zero output. 

By unraveling the sources of the fading* it became possible to elimi¬ 
nate the ionospheric effects (through the use of circularly polarized 
trtmsmisEions, for instance)* in order to study more directly the reflec¬ 
tive properties of the lunar surface* Tn addition, the Faraday rota¬ 
tion could also be employed as a new tool to probe the properties of 
the terrestrial ionosphere* 

An unexpected property of lunar reflections at radio wavelengths 
came to light with the discovery* by J. H. Trexler at the Naval Re¬ 
search Laboratory, that when a short pulse was sent out, most of the 
returned signal power was confined to an interval of a few hundred 
microseconds. So brief an echo could have been produced only by a 
lunar terrain having relatively gentle slopes, as contrasted to the pre¬ 
cipitous and craggy surface shown in popular illustrations. Further 
verification was soon provided by accurate measurements of the travel 
time, proving that the sharp echo originated in the nearest region of 
the moon. 

It had long been known that at optical wavelengths the disk of the 
full moon exhibits a striking uniformity in apparent brightness from 
center to edge. The radar work made it dear that die nature of scat¬ 
tering from the moon’s surface was distinctly different when measured 
with wavelengths of tens of centimeters instead of tenths of microns. 
Unlike its visual appearance* the moon at radar wavelengths has a 
st rung highlight in the center. 

As radar transmitters became more powerful and antennas larger, 
the echoes received hack from the moon stood higher and higher above 
the receiver noise level. Within the past few years, sufficient signal 
has become available at several stations to show that there is in fact 
observable echo power all the way out to the Inner limb. Figure 2 
shows the results of one such recent measurement. In addition to the 
highlight or specular component* there is rt d iff use contribution which 
very nearly obeys a Lambert scattering law, A reasonable fraction 
of the moon f s surface, therefore* must have irregularities that are 
comparable in ri^o to radar wavelengths—a conclusion of some impor¬ 
tance to those who may wdsh to land there. 

How can we learn where these rough jKjrtions nre? Photographs* 
of course, tell quite a hit. about the topography, and measurements of 
the lengths of shadows cast by objects on the moon T s surface have given 
us much inform at ion about the height scale of its gross features* The 
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Plate 2 



A*i armiA ctjdccpuon of the *OQ-foot rnitcnna under crniarnctLori for ihe U.S. Navy tt 
SoJtar Grove, West Virginia. TJtii huge steerable paraboloid wiJI be precise enough 
work it wavelength* II short as the neutral hydrogen line at 21 ecllUmelers- It will 
an important tool for future planetary radar experiments. '11,e installation, known 
the Naval Radio Research Station, it to cost about 3550,000,000. flJ.S. Navy photograph.) 
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PLATE 3 



L. Thh tmall ciyiiAl form* ih* heart of ihc maser built by Robert II. Kington for ampli¬ 
fying radur echoes from Ventlt, 'Phe paramagnetic crystal accepts fvwtr delivered ai 
\4U 0 megacycles thnjilyh the etniy at th* right, and HIM it lo augment the weak -4+0- 
mcg&cyclc signal that Hows in the loop of wire around tile crystal 



1- The CG-24 computer here work* directly from the output of the .\titktone Hdi 
radar in tracking artificial BJicllitrfl 4 md 10 IU m up VeftU* echoes U was used lo make 
the lunar ma p In, figure 4. 
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Figure ’.-Cordon H. Pcit^pU’i otamdon tk< ntot b "^* 1 Je !u^P4ttO 
*t vinous m**v* tom it. water m,ho«Hbyd^ *«b«P«^thciura '.]'™ 
pufce,. At the frequency used, MO mesaeyeiw T*r «wnd the outer jwrtfcw 
Ln teaiter In accordance with Umben> 1 *w t and not the I^mmel-S« iwr bw. wiueh 
fin optical miHiitotatt better. Near It. renter, the lunar *ifc a "™* ^*£,2 
radar than Lambwt’i law predlni. At Stanford Uumui f, vatm «««« haic «* n 
m&dt. 


distribution of radio energy reflected from various purls of the disk 
would help fill remaining gaps in one understanding. If wo ha* 
sufficiently narrow beam widths, a radar "picture of iho moon uiu *. 
bo taken by simply scanning across its disk. However, another ap¬ 
proach that does not require resolution in angle bus recently shown 
promise. 
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MAPPING THE MOON BY RADAR 

Suppose a pulse of radar energy refleeted from the moon is ob¬ 
served. The echo will have n longer duration than the original pulse, 
because the reflection from the edge of the moon reaches us later than 
that from the center of the disk. Hence, by selecting a part of the 
leturuing signal within a limited time interval, we know* that we nre 
observing a ring-shaped portion of the disk, centered on its midpoint. 
Rut how do we isolate the energy reflected from a particular part of 
this ring! 

To acliieve tills, advantage is taken of the changing libration of 
the moon, which causes a slow apparent turning of the moon as seen 
by a terrestrial observer. At any moment, half of the moons face is 
approaching us and half receding, with respect to the can to r of the 
disk. Thus the frequency of the energy returned from the ring differs 
from point to paint, in a predictable way, because of the Doppler 
effect. Figure 3 shows the relation between range and frequency for 
a turning spherical body such as the moon. 

If we could arrange to measure simultaneously both range and 
frequency with sufficient precision, some semblance of a map could be 
prepared. The separation of returns from different parts of die lunar 
surface is possible because the energy received at a given range and 
given frequency must have been reflected only from two definite points 
on the moon. Techniques which have been available for veare give 
adeem ate accuracy in range. The frequency measurement, on the 
other band, calls for a new level of stability, several parts in 10” over 
the observing interval of 2.5 seconds, if useful resolution is to be 
achieved. 

This stability has recently been obtained, and figure 4 shows some 
experimental results gathered by this technique. It k hoped that 
a number of these measurements will make it possible to match the 
observed spectra with specific parts of the lunar disk, and build up a 
picture of the tuoon in terms of radar reflectivity. 

The span of frequencies covered by the echo is determined by the 
product of tho target’s radius and turning rate. Also, the total* time 
duration of tho echo is a direct measure of the radius. Hence, the 
rotational rate of a planet may be found by radar. Such a study of 
Venus would be very important, since the length of that planets day is 
still unknown. Per ha ps tho most interest i ng property of these met li- 
ods is that angular resolution is not required. As radar capability 
improves, Venus and Mars may bo studied in detail with good surface 
resolution, without recourse to impossibly small antenna beam widths. 

FUTURE TECHNIQUES AND EQUIPMENT 

The application of these methods to very distant targets will require 
continuing efforts in four major areas: Transmitters, antennas, low- 
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Ficukk 3,-Mapping tie moon by- rid*. In diagram I. *{ ft"' 

Within a limited interval In range, we obwfe cdy the “ 1 nJ^hEch 

*i «en fiBDi the tartii in IL c is the «nter of tie d,» t, and A B It the ^**^un J wtuen 
tic moon dODcin to turn, bwue of chan-ptiE libra «on< Here AB ha* , j, 

d™wT^tiS5?«l« to the Sine of eight. Wif of the turning dtfk « 
receding Hv further electing a limited frequency interval, we observe only the narrow 
Sfck between the vertLl !!□«- fat II. looking ^ “?£“ 

of tw mull areas thus isolated by the wmbmedI sekeijos of range and fnsqurney. Co 
p4rs 111 with the obKfVJtiocu! iccoru in 4. 
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Figure 4,“TTm* preliminary ritJ^r mip of the moon Ii from WmHipyck ahiemiiaft* 
wilh lie SKool AIllLstone EdiLL antenna on January ®, I960, at 0:04 UolvciAat t]mz 
Tike sharp semidrcuEar bounduy torre*potii3* to the moon's edge seen from above {a* in 
HI of Eg- i), the part of the moon nearer ilic earth bcan[j at the top of the map. Tie 
rang* increases downward t«j- rtupi of U.OJ05 seo&nd of radar edso Time per Sine. Since 
lie echoes from the Center of the moon m we see il Jfe eEtormausly ation^er than the 
limb edtoea (bottom) p the a[gnal urcllgthi have been scaled down by tile facton labeled 
at the left. 


noise receivers, and s i gna I - processing tedin iques. T1 1 c aversge power 
available at frequencies extending from 30 megacycles per second to 
30,000 megacycles must be increased. In many cases, the radio power 
available at present is already crowding the capacity of a single trans¬ 
mission lino. New methods arc needed to generate and distribute the 
power over the antenna surface without having to funnel it all through 
one transmission line. In order to preserve complete knowledge of the 
transmitted waveform, these new transmitters must not distort the 
output, even at the highest frequencies and powers that may be used. 

Perhaps the most important held for improvement is antenna capa¬ 
bility. In radar systems, the antenna plays a dual role, contributing 
to the outgoing “power-on-target,” and also determining the amount 
of scattered signal that may be gathered into the receiver. At the 
present time, an ten na*dc>i gns so nearly achieve full theoretical effi¬ 
ciency, for a given size and operating frequency, that little remains 
but to increase the collecting area if more sensitivity is to be realized. 
Certainly the current trend lies in tliat direction. An example of the 
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approach that ha* Ijccji used at relatively low frequencies (30-60 mega¬ 
cycles) is the Stanford solar radar installation* shown in plate 1. 

For the major part of the spectrum available to radar astronomy 
(subs!antsally the same region of interest in radio astronomy)* how- 
ever t the choice seems to favor a parabolic reflector illuminated hy a 
relatively simple antenna located at its focus* An instance of a very 
large paraboloid under construction is seen in plate 2. 

To a certain extent* the value of an antenna of given size may be 
improved by operation at a higher frequency (shorter wavelength)* 
As the wavelength is shortened* the reflecting paraboloid forms a nar¬ 
rower beam, concentrating more of the transmitted energy on the 
target. But the dimensional accuracy of the antenna and its mount 
must be proportionately greater. Furthermore* above 10*000 mega¬ 
cycles absorption in the earth’s lower atmosphere becomes important* 
And in some cases* as the sun* the reflection properties of the target 
tend to place an upper limit on useful frequencies. 

Although much work may be carried on with the simple displays 
that conventional radars use—such as oscilloscopes and cameras —a 
digital computer of some sort is required for more advanced signal 
processings When the sigiuti-to-noise ratio of the desired return 
falls below unity* special processing is necessary to extend the detec¬ 
tion sensitivity. But even where sufficient signal is avail aide* com¬ 
puters sire needed if techniques such as those described for lunar map- 
ping are to be attempted. 

Finally, a continued effort is required to reduce receiver noise tem¬ 
peratures, a problem discussed by F. D. Drake in Sky and felcscops 
for December 1050, page 87- Masers and variable-reactance amplifiers 
appear promising, and in the future may be improved so much that the 
residual noise level will be limited only by the background tempera¬ 
ture of the sky or, sometimes, the target. This theoretical limit is 
already near at hand in some cases, although the availability of rehab!? 
amplifiers using these principles at ah interesting frequencies is still 
limited* 

THE VENUS EXPERIMENTS 

Initial astronomical use of such a device come in February 1958, 
when Lincoln Laboratory employed a 1-10-megacycle solid-state maser 
(ph 3, fig. 1) in its first Venus ubeerrations, described on page 334 
of she May ID^D issue of Sky aud Telescope. When the experiment 
was repeated* at the next inferior conjunction in September 1050, a 
parametric amplifier was used. In both csise^ the background noise 
at the receiver input was kept down to 170° Kelvin* 

The 440-megacycle transmitter sent a sequence of several thousand 
pulses, each 0.002 second long and several hundred kilowatts in peak 
power* into t he 84-foot Millstone Hill antenna dish* which was pointed 
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ut Venus. The pulse sequence lasted for the entire 5-minute round- 
trip travel time, so the last pulse was transmitted just before the echo 
of the first was due. Then the an ten tin output was switched over to 
feed tho low-noise receiver, whose output was recorded on tape and 
later processed in a digital computer. Each such 10-minute operation 
constituted a ^run.” 

The processing had two purposes. First, the individual echoes 
were much too weak to be distinguished from the background noise, 
so it was necessary to add together all of the several thousand received 
echoes-plus-noiso to build up tho signal-to-noiso ratio. Since the 
echoes have a more or less fixed structure, and the noise is different 
from pulse to pulse, the former add up faster than the noise. 

A second function of the signal-processing equipment was to deter¬ 
mine the correct value of the planet’s distance. The transmitted 
sequence of pulses was deliberately made nonperiodic, since otherwise 
it. would be impossible to tell which received pulse corresponded to 
a particular transmitted one. By matching up the outgoing and 
returning patterns, no ambiguities in time of travel will remain. 
This matching is too lengthy a job for the computer to do while the 
observations ore in progress, so in tbe 1!>5S experiment the received 
signals were recorded for later treatment. In the second Venus ex¬ 
periment, a digital computer {pi. 3, fig. 2) located at Use radar site 
was programed to do part of the processing during each actual run. 

At the 105D Venus conjunction, an experiment similar to this waa 
carried out by J. ^ , Evans at .Jodrell Bank in England. Our labora¬ 
tory s 1058 work bad produced four valid runs, of which two con¬ 
tained large-output signals agreeing in range. Since it was thought 
that die 2a-million-mile distance to Venus had been measured to 
Letter than 250 miles, this implied that the solar parallax had been 
redetermined to within 1 part in 100,000. Over 150 runs were 
made during the 1050 Ijiiicoln laboratory effort, yet no echoes as 
strong ns those of 1958 were observed, either in England or America, 
though the former group did get weak indications for a distance 
consistent with the solar parallax determined in the 1958 experiment. 

It is diHieult to explain the disparity between the results obtained 
at tho two Venus conj unct ions. Our current feeling is that the planet’s 
reflectivity may bo highly variable with time, and that the two suc¬ 
cesses in 1958 were observations made on very favorable occasions. 

SOLAR SYSTEM DISTANCES 

Ast ronomers, in specifying the mean distance of the earth from the 
sun, ordinarily speak of the corresponding solar parallax—the angular 
radius of the earth os seen from the center of the sun. Several pro¬ 
posed values of the solar parallax, with their probable errors, are 
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compared m figure 3* II, Spencer Jones 1 1031 result m from triangula- 
turn of Eros in that year; E. Rabes 1050 determination is from 
pertorhat lam of Eros, while the 1880-1024 figure is the average of 
seven optical methods The value of 8.800 seconds of arc is not an 
observed but an adopted one, used in ephemerides. With these is 
compared the 1058 radar evaluation* The distressing thing about 
tliis compilation is the wide variance among the proposed numbers, 
with even the regions of probable error failing to overlap. It is 
hoped that additional radar observations will clear up the discordance. 

But there is more to the si ory of interplanetary radar distance 
measurements than refining the value of the solar parallax, The 
method should ultimately allow the determination of the orbits of 
some planets to within a few miles. When this accuracy is attained, 
gravitational perturbations of higher order will have to be considered 
in interpreting what is observed. It should also be possible to study 
the relativistic motions of the perihelia of several other planets besides 
Mercury. Mars is especially attractive since it comes fairly near to 
us, has a rather eccentric orbit, and hits an atmosphere whose retard¬ 
ing effect on the radar signal is probably negligible, 

Tim effect of the intervening medium on the signals speed of travel 
is important. By far the largest effect is caused by the dielectric 
constant differing slightly from unity, owing to free electrons In 
interplanetary space and in the ionospheres of the earth and the target 
planet. This retardation is greater at lower frequencies. For the 
440-megacycle frequency used in the Venus experiment, it wsis calcu¬ 
lated that a distance error of loss than one part in a million would 
result from the combined effects of our ionosphere and an average 
of 1,000 electrons per cubic centimeter throughout the intervening 
space. Had the measurement been made at 50 megacycles, the corre¬ 
sponding discrepancy would have been 1 part in GO,000, 

We can put this difference to work in studying the electron content 
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of space end in the neighborhood of the target. If a pair of radars 
o|uniting at widely separated frequencies, such as 50 and 400 mega¬ 
cycles, can measure die travel time to distant bodies to 1 part in 60,000, 
and if tlio effect of the earth's ionosphere can be subtracted out, then 
the density of free electrons in interplanetary space could be deduced 
from the excess time of flight observed with the low-frequency radar 
over that of the high-frequency one. fOf course, this experiment 
would tell us only the total number of electrons between us and the 
planet, and in the absence of other data we could not say what fraction 
was in space and what fraction was in the vicinity of the planet.) 
Finally, knowing the total electron content, we could improve the 
original range measurement, 

RADAR AND THE SUN 

"I lie procedure that was used to detect echoes from the suns ionized 
corona is much like that employed for Venus, with two inqxjrfant 
differences. First, the sun itself generates so much radio noise fliat 
there is no particular point in working hard to minimize receiver 
noise. Second, I ho operation is at much lower frequencies, 20 to 50 
megacycles being required. IF higher frequencies are used, the signal 
penetrates so far into the corona before reflection that absorption losses 
liecomo severe. At still lower frequencies, the signal is apt to be 
blocked by our own ionosphere. 

In April 1950, the first, successful solar radar experiment was car¬ 
ried out by researchers at Stanford University. (Sco p. 281 of the 
March 1960 issue of Sky and Telescope.) The strength of the echoes 
turned out to lw in very close agreement with theoretical predictions 
published by the Australian radio astronomer F. J. Kerr in 1952. 
One important difference was that the returns appeared to come more 
or less uniformly from a wide range of dcptlis in the corona. This 
might bo expected if the coronal region had Large irregularities. 

Tho Stanford experiment used a high-power communications trans¬ 
mitter operating at SG megacycles, feeding the army of eight rhombic 
antennas already partly shown in figure 5. The transmission con¬ 
sisted of a scries of alternate 15-second cm-and-off periods lasting for 
15 minutes, approximately tho time of flight to the sun and back. 
Again, a digital computer processed the received signal, so that the 
combined energy of all the individual returns could lx? used to enhance 
the finatsignul-to-noiso ratio. 

With the rapid progress of radar techniques, wo may look forward 
to even more revealing radar st udies of the sun over t lie next few veal's. 
Kango-frequency maps of the corona, analogous to those already made 
for the moon, might unlock many secrets about the dynamics of the 
sun’s outer envelope. 
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Even though some important tilings have been done, the history 
of radar astronomy has barely begun to unfold. As usual when a new 
tool becomes available, the most interesting results will be the ones we 
cannot foresee. 


Reprints of the various articles in this Report may be obtained, 
jib long as the supply lasts, on request addressed to the Editorial and 
Publications Division, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C, 




































Digital Computers; Tlieir History, 
Operation, and Use 


Bj E. M. McCormick 

National Science Foundation 


craioDUcriON 

In the past 15 years digital computers have emerged as an interest¬ 
ing and extremely useful tool not only for scientists but for workers 
in many other fields of human endeavor. Tlieir use has beep so wide¬ 
spread as to suggest that they may be the basis for another revolution 
comparable in significance to the industrial revolution. Their appeal 
and usefulness are due largely to the fact that they perform tasks 
which heretofore have required “intellectual w effort for their ac¬ 
complishment. Much has been said about the ability of computers 
to perform in relatively short periods of time tasks which otherwise 
might require the brainpower of many humans working over long 
periods of time. Since computers do work which man normally does 
mentally, in contrast to doing jobs which require musc1epower s there 
is some confusion and misconception about digital computers and 
their use. Man does not know nearly as much about intellectual activi¬ 
ties as ha docs about physical- Further* ho is less able to judge them 
by me&su res which are commonly u nderstood* 

First impressions of digital computers are impressive and perhaps 
confusing. Computers are expensive devices costing thousands or 
even millions of doHmm They consist of hundreds of thousands of 
electronic components interconnected in what appears to bo a very 
complicated manner* Some of the equipment for putting information 
into or taking information out of computers is perhaps familiar, since 
commonly used electric typewriters and business accounting machines 
have been adapted for this purpose* However, much of the rest of 
the equipment is unfamiliar* 

Digital computers are in format ion-processing devices. The infor¬ 
mation is generally represented by numbers and the processing in- 
volves the performing of simple arithmetic operations such as adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. Scientists use digital com- 
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Peters for solving very complicated mathematical problems, and 
businessmen use them for the clerical operations associated with the 
processing of their data. 

HISTORY 


Mechanical aids to computation go back to the abacus, an ancient 
device still widely used in many parts of the world. The number 
representation system of a form of the abacas, with two beads above 
a bar and Jive below for each decimal digit, is now widely used in an 
electronic equivalent form, bifumary^ in many modem computers. 
The adding machine was invented in 1642 by Blaise Pascal. This 
(ype of calculator was developed especially in the last century and 
is now widely used. Automatic multiplication nnd division by cal- 
dilators was invented in 1002. 

lhe tii an who had the original concept of what is now known as a 
digital computer was Charles Babbage, 1702-1371. Babbage was a 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge University but engaged in 
many activities outside the field of mathematics. 1 Babbage first con¬ 
ceived of a “difference engine" in 1SI22, This mechanical device would 
permit the automatic production of mathematical tables such as 
logarithms, sine, cosine, and other numerical functions. However, 
before lie had completed this project he conceived of a much more 
general computing device called an “analytical engine.'’ It contained 
most of the concepts now considered to l?e essential in a digital com¬ 
puter. He drew up elaborate detailed drawings for the device. How¬ 
ever, it was mechanical and required skills not then available. Only 
part of the machine was built; it is now in the British Science Museum. 

Despite the fact that it was never built, the significance and impli¬ 
cations of such a device were understood by a number of people at 
that I Ime. Lady Ada Augustus Lovelace, 1815-52, daughter of Lord 
Byron, was quite familiar with the analytical engine and its potential¬ 
ities. Much of what we know about tlio device is due to her writings 
on the subject. 

About 100 years after Babbage, circumstances made it possible to 
build a digital computer. Daring World War II techniques were 
developed which were used for building the first electromechanical 
computers using electrical relays. Mark I was built at Harvard in 
1944. Elect ronic techniques, however, permitted much higher rates of 
operation. Tho first electronic computer, EN1A.C, was built at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1916. It used 18,000 tubes, and with 
(lie unreliability of tubes at that time it was easy to “prove” that tubes 
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would full faster than they could be replaced. Nevertheless, this and 
many other problems were solved, and nrnhy thousands of computers 
have been built since then. It wie 1050 before the first digital com¬ 
puter iv as built with all the characteristics now considered to be 
essential. 

Interestingly, many of the devices adapted for use in computers 
have been available for some time. The basic bistable electronic cir¬ 
cuit (the fUp-pyp) was in vented in 1919. The equipment for input 
to and output from digital computers is adapted from communication 
and business-accounting devices. Punched paper tape was used by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph. The familiar punched 
curd was used by Jacquard in 1S01 and is still in use to control weav¬ 
ing looms for making designs in cloth. (Babbage hud intended to 
use punched cards in his analytical engine.) Hollerith adapted 
punched cards for the 1890 census, und many other uses have been 
made of them since then. And, finally, die mathematics needed for 
die logical design of digital computers was developed by another Fug* 
lish mathematician of the lust century, George Boole, 1815-G4. 

COMPUTERS VERSUS CALCULATORS 

The solving of mathematical problems and processing of business 
data have been accomplished for some time by lho use of manual cal¬ 
culators. IIow are computers different from calculators, which also 
do arithmetic operations? To answer this wo must realize that doing 
tho arithmetic operations is only part, of the process of solving a prob¬ 
lem when using a calculator. Deciding what numbers to put into the 
calculator, putting them into it, and after performing the arithmetic, 
deciding what to do with the numbers resulting from it and then doing 
it all involve more time than the arithmetic itself. 

Computers differ from calculators in that computers do the complete- 
job of solving a problem. They contain within themselves all the data 
pertinent to a problem and all the instructions for solving it, includ¬ 
ing alternate sets of instructions to be followed on the basis of deci¬ 
sions which the machine itself can make. Thus a digital computer is 
capable of completely solving a problem at electronic speeds without 
human intervention during the solution. However, the setting up of 
a computer to do this k frequently time consuming and expensive. 

But what has a computer really gained over a calculator and its 
operator except speed f First, we must realize that for many purposes 
this speed advantage itself is sufficient gain. Being able to do hun¬ 
dreds of thousands or even millions of operations in the time formerly 
required for one is a tremendous advantage in solving a problem. 

Wavs for solving problems involving a very large number of opera¬ 
tions have been known for many years, hut the time and labor required 
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made them impracticable. For example, the value of pi can be cal¬ 
culated to any number of decimal places by several different formulas. 
William Shanks, 1812-82, an English mathematician, spent many 
years calculating the value of pi to TOT places. The results were pub¬ 
lished in 1854, and 02 years passed before a computer duplicated this 
remarkable feat.* Then in 1854 a computer calculated pi to over 3,000 
[daces in 13 minutes computing time. At present it could bo done in 
considerably less time. Incidentally, the method of calculation tv as 
the same as that used by Shanks. 

1 here are many other problems that can be represented mathemati- 
cally, the solution of which required a tremendously large number of 
operations. The solving of a large number of simultaneous linear 
equations is one example. Others are the “monte carlo’* and relaxation 
methods of solving the intricate mathematics associated with atomic 
energy studies. 

However, to answer the question above, digital computers do have 
advantages other than speed. They can perform topical operations as 
'veil as arithmetic. This is a very Important property, which we will 
consider further after discussing some of the details of how a computer 
works and of the particular aritlunetic of a computer. 


HOW COMPUTERS WOKX 

Mechanical calculators use a system of motors, wheels, lovers, dials, 
and other mechanical devices to perform the operations required of 
these calculators. The motor and wheels accomplish various numbers 
and types of mechanical operations, and the levers convey tiicse opera¬ 
tions to tlie dials for indicating the numbers. Each dial lias 10 posi¬ 
tions on It for the numbers 0 tbrough 9. 

Digital computers, on the other hand, are predominantly electronic 
rathei than mechanical devices, but the electronic operations are 
analogous to many of the mechanical operations in calculators. Nnm. 
tiers are represented in computers by series of electrical pulses trnvel- 
ing from one part of the computer to soother by wires. (These 
pulses are much like those produced in dialing a telephone.) They 
occur at such a high speed (hundreds of thousands or millions per 
second) that mechanical devices cannot be used to produce, control, 
or count them. Instead, electronic devices called go/es, which use 
radio tubes or transistors, are used. Electronic flip-flop devices (de¬ 
vices which are in one condition or another, with no intermediate 
positions) also are widely used for counting pulses in computers. 
Many thousands of these gates and flip-flops mav be used in anv one 
computer. ' J 
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To obtain the very Iiigh speed arid extreme reliability required lor 
accurately producing! controlling! and counting pulses, electronic 
engineers uso devices which represent numbers not by a base of 10 s 
hut by a base of 2 f that is, a binary system using only 0 and 1. Tims 
numbers are represented by combinations of many individual elec¬ 
tronic devices, each of which are either on or off, or by pulses which 
are either present or absent at any given time. Many of these elec¬ 
tronic devices have small neon lamps connected to them so that the 
lamps cither glow or not depending on whether that device is repre¬ 
senting a 1 or a 0. These lamps flash on and off quite rapidly as ft 
computer operates and are frequently shown in movies or television 
views of computers. The binary system of representing numbers will 
be considered in detail later. 

Sine® the numbers inside a computer aro represented by electrical 
pulses sent from one part of the computer to another, the input anil 
output devices for computers must operate in much the same manner* 
A common device for input and output for a computer is quite similsr 
to a teletype machine* The numbers are represented by combinai ions 
of holes punched in a paper tape. As tins tape is moved over a 
reading device, the presence or absence of holes in the tape produces 
a series of electrical pulses which the computer uses to represent the 
numbers. Similarly, a series of pulses in ft computer can cause an 
output device to punch a series of holes in a paper tape* These 
pulses can also cause an electric typewriter to type the numbers in 
the usual form. This is desirable ns the numbers are difficult to read 
as holes in a tape. Further, the typing of numbers on the keyboard 
of an Input device will produce a punched paper tape suitable for 

input to the computer. , 

Many computers use business-accounting type machines for input 
and output. Xumbers are represented by boles in the familiar 
punched card. However, the basic operation of these devices is essen¬ 
tially the same as considered above. 

METHOD OF SOLVING PROBLEMS 

An analogy can be used to illustrate the method by which a com¬ 
puter solves problems. Consider a room in which there is a larg^ 
number of file cabinets, each file drawer marked by a number, Each 
drawer contains a slip of paper which is either a number or an instruc¬ 
tion for some action to be taken. In tins room is a clerk who goes 
to the first drawer and obeys the instruction he finds there. He will 
then go to the second drawer and obey the instruction there, and so on. 
The only exception to this sequence is when the instruct ion in a 
drawer specifically states that the next instruction is to be taken 
from some other'storage location. Tim clerk, in obeying most of 
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the instructions, will have to refer to some other specified drawer for 
the data he needs to follow out the instruction. lie. also has a pad of 
paper on which to store temporarily the results of each operation lie 
performs in obeying these instructions. Except for the lirst drawer, 
the clerk will not know in advance which drawers contain numbers 
ami which contain instructions. 

Yet by following the above procedure, which involves performing 
very simple operations at each step, it is possible for the clerk to solve 
a large number of problems including some of the most abstruse 
mathematical problems. The clerk will not need to know what he is 
doing or why. 

As an example let us consider In detail how this technique can be 
used to calculate the value of a sum of money subject to compound 
interest. Assume that we wish to do this for just 20 periods of inter¬ 
est. accumulation. Further assume that the file drawers {storage 
locations) ait! numbered 000, 001, 002, ami so on. The clerk goes 
first to (he first drawer (number 000) ami finds there an instruction 
which says, “Take the number in drawer 020 and write it on the pad.” 
The clerk then goes to drawer marked 020 and in it finds a number 
representing the initial value of principal. Having written this on 
the pad, he next goes to drawer 001 and reads the instruction there. 
It says, “Multiply the number on the pad by the number in drawer 
021; leave only the answer on the pad.” Since the number in 021 will 
represent the interest rate, the result of this multiplication would be 
the amount of Interest earned. The clerk now goes to drawer 002, 
where he is instructed to “Add the mimher in 020 to the number on the 
pad." In so doing the new value of principal is computed. He then 
goes to 003, where the next instruction is, “Store the number on the 
pad in drawer 020, leaving the pad blank.” (This storing of a number 
in a drawer always means that the number that was previously in that 
location is erased. However, the process of reading a number in a 
drawer docs not a ITect that number.) 

Now the, clerk, upon going to drawer 004 for his next instruction, 
might find, “Go to storage local ion 000 for your next instruction.” If 
so, he will again repeat, the instructions in 000, 001, 002, 003, and 00-1 
in turn, but this t Ime using the new value of principal. This sequence 
of operations will be repeated over and over again. Each time this 
loop is repealed the number in 020 will increase, representing the 
value of principal with the accumulated interest for that number of 
interest periods. Thus if the initial number in 020 represented $10,000 
and the number in 021 represented 5 percent, then the values in O^O 
would represent $10,500 after the first loop, $11,025 after the second 
$11,556.25 after the third, and so on. 

However, this process would not solve the problem as originally 
stated, winch sped lied that the process must stop after 20 calculations. 
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Yet the set of operations resulting from the above instructions would 
go on indefinite!)' unless the procedure is modified. The modification 
would start with changing the instruction in 004 to “Put the number 
in drawer 022 on the pad.” (The number in 022 will bo 0 when the 
problem starts.) Neat in 00ft the instruction would be, “Add die num¬ 
ber on the pad to the number in 023 and leave only the answer on the 
pad/* Since the number in 023 is 1, the sum will be 1- In 006 the 
instruction is, “Store the number on the pad in location 022, leaving 
the pad blank-” Tims a 1 is stored in 022 in place of the 0 which 
w as there. The number in 022 thus indicates the number of interest 
ca leu] at ions tliat ha ve been made- 

To use this to determine when to stop, the instruction in 007 is, 
"Take the number in 022 and w rite it on the pad.' Then in 008, 
“Subtract from the number on the pad the number in drawer OSi, 
leaving only the result on the pad.” Since the number in 024 is SO, 
the first time this instruction is obeyed the result will he —19, Now 
assume that in 000 there is a decision instruction of this nature: "If 
the number on the pud is 0 or positive, go to the next instruction 
in order; if the numlier is negative, erase it and go to dinwer 000." 
Thus lho clerk would in this case go back to 000 and repeat the entire 
process. However, the next time lie came to 022 be would find a 1 in 
it which would bo changed to a 2 T leaving —IS after executing the 
instruction in 008 the second time- Thus in response to instruction 
in OGD the process would repeat again. The third time tho result 
would bo —17, and so on. However, after t he value of principal plus 
accumulated interest has been computed for the 20th time, the result 
of executing the instruction in 008 will be a 0 on the pad. Now 
when the instruction in 000 is encountered, the result will be that the 
clerk w ill go for the first time to 010 for his next instruction. Tims 
after 20 iterations the program of activity indicated by the instruc¬ 
tions in the drawers results in a “branch' to an alternate course of 
action. The instruction in 010 can be simply “Stop 1 or it could lie 
the first instruction of a sequence which will solve some other problem. 

A digital computer generally solves problems in just this manner- 
The “storage-' of a computer takes the place of the group of tile 
cabinets. Each drawer is an individual storage location containing 
a “word” which is a sequence of numbers which may be data or an 
instruction. Each storage location is identified by an add teas 
much as houses arc identified by different addresses. Instead of the 
pad of paper, a computer has an electronic storage device called an 
“accumulator/ 5 {This corresponds to tho row of dials on the top of 
many manually operated calculators,) The equipment for storage 
and for performing the duties of the clerk are electronic and operate 
automatically at high rates of speed. 
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The speed of a digital computer means the speed at which it can 
perform arithmetic operations, 'fids may bo tens of thousands per 
second. The size of a computer generally indicates the amount of 
information that may bo contained in its storage, possibly millions 
of words. 

Note that the computer need do only a limited number of opera¬ 
tions, In the program given above, the ^operation” to be performed 
in storage locations 000, 002, 004, 005, and 007 are all the same. They 
differ only in the address of the number to be added to the number 
already in the accumulator. Thus each instruction consists of two 
parts, an operation portion and an address, or in other words, what 
to do and wherefrom to do it 

Numbers can be used to designate operations. Thus the add opera - 
lion in drawers or storage locations GOA, 002, 004, 005, and 007 can be 
arbitrarily designated to the computer fls tt l, w the suit met operation in 
003 as“2” the vmWpIy in 001 ns H 3” the $i&re of 003 and 006 as “5,” 
nod the dtcisi&n operation in 009 as u 7. n If each word of a computer 
consists of 10 decimal digits with the operation digit in the 6th posi¬ 
tion and the address digits in the Sth T Oth, and 10th positions, then 
the above compound-interest problem can be specified to a computer 
a3 shown in table 1. This is a “program” for computer operation; 


Table 1 + — Bi&mpte of a digital comptiter program to compute compminJ iWerrsf’ 


000- * 
OOK- 
0O2_. 
003., 
004__ 
0O5_ 
0OS„ 
DOT-, 
00t„ 
000 .. 


Starage location 


IiiM ruction 
or number 


Remark^ 


OOOOOIOOSO 
0000030021 
DOOOOItKJSO 
0000050020 
0000010022 
0000010023 
0000050022 
G0O0D10022 
0000020024 
0000070000 


Take principal, 
iMultiply by Interest rate* 
Add principal. 

Store new principal. 

Take tally. 

Add I. 

Store aa new tally. 

Take new tally* 

Subtract 20. 

Teat far repeat. 


^ _ _ _ 

021. ______.. 


022... 


023.... 

QOOQOOOOOi 

024... 

0000000020 


Principal, 
Interest rate. 
Tolly, 


1 TmblJM I P G h Tp anil S omT 1 ar* rrtrlnted by p&nnEtirioD Iron 

Primer," wprrtxbt ma, MiOmw-niu Book Cd.. n*e. 


“THgiloJ Computer 
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sometimes also called a “routine/* The first column indicates the 
storage location of the instructions and a he data used in the problem. 
The column “Instruction or number' indicates the contents of each 
of these storage locations The “Remarks” column is given merely 
to assist hum a n s in understanding what is being done; the computer 
makes no use of iL A thorough grasp of the sequence of computer 
operations used in solving the compound-interest problem is essential 
to the understanding of digital computers. 

Table 1 also shows how instructions can have the same form as 
numbers used as data and hence are interchangeable with data* Thus 
a computer can do arithmetic operations on its instruct ions* an interest¬ 
ing and useful characteristic of digital computers. 

The above example also illustrates the di lTorent manner in which 
a computer and a bum an would solve a problem. The most important 
difference is the extreme detail of the instructions that must be given 
to the computer, and especial!y the manner in which these instruc¬ 
tions must be stated in order to use the limited number of operations 
that a computer can perform. Contrast ibis with the instructions 
that one would give to a human to do the same job. Even if the 
calculation of compound interest had to be explained, it would not be 
necessary to go into such detail to insure that just 20 sets of calcula¬ 
tions were made, It will also be noted that many of the operations 
are concerned, with the manipulation of data (going to find from 
storagej etc,) rather than with the calculations themselves. These 
“bookkeeping-^ or “redtape” operations occupy a considerable portion 
of the program and of the time used in solving the problem. This 
applies also, however, to the use of a calculator for solving a problem. 
In a computer it is more obvious, as the instructions for these opera¬ 
tions have the same general form as the instructions for doing the 
arithmetic itself. 

THE PARTICULAR ARITHMETIC OF COMPUTERS 

Aside from manipulation of data and decisionmaking* the essential 
operations of a computer are simple arithmetic* Since we all know 
how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, it may be of interest to 
know how computers perform these functions. Generally their 
method differs from that of humans not only in the number system, 
but also in details of all arithmetic operations. 

Most modem digital computer use a binary num¬ 
ber system rather than the familiar decimal system. 1 here are on!} 
2 marks, 0 and 1* instead of 10 different marks* 0 through D + Each 
position on either side of the binary point (corresponding to the 
decimal point) is n power of 2. This is illustrated by tabic 2, which 
shows the binarv equivalent of decimal digits 0 through fl. The right- 
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Table 2^—Table 0 / equivalent* to decimal number* 


Decimal 

H 

I 

2„„_ 

Binary 

---, 0000 

Decimal 

_ ___ 

6 _ t . ..........___ 

7____ . 

Binary 

.. 0101 
_ 01 10 

Oil! 

3_... 



1000 

4—_,_* 

... 0100 

0____ . 

1001 


most binary posit ion indicates lbs presence {by a IJ or tbo absence 
(by a 0) of n 1, the next position the presence or absence of u 2, 
the next a 4, an 8, and so on. Thus 0111 is 4+2+1, or 7; 1001 is 8 + l f 
or U00010001 would be 512+256+16-hi, or 7S5 ; 110.011 would be 
4+2 +14 +Vi, or G% ; 

l!ie reason for using a binary notation system is a practical one* 
Computers consist of devices winch must be very fast and extremely 
reliable. 1 he electronic devices which Lest meet these requirements 
am two-tit at# (bi# table) elements. Thus it is possible only to know 
whether these devices represent one bit of information, that either 
a 0 or 1. I or example, whether a certain spot on a magnetic tape is 
magnetized in one direction or in the other direct ion, whether a vacuum 
tube is conducting current or not, a hole is punched In a card or it is 
not, etc. 

/i ,■nary Another advantage of the binary number system 

r>. that binary arithmetic is quite simple* The binary addition table 
is given in table 3. 1 he two numbers A and B can each have values 
of 0 or 1 so that there arc only four possibilities to consider. An 
example of binary addition which uses all four combinations is given 
in table 4, However, binary representation means that about 3% 
times as many marks are needed to represent a number as with the 


Tapj.e H .—The binary addition table 


A 

B 

Carry 

Sum 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

€ 

1 

] 

0 

6 

1 

I 

1 

1 

0 


Tainle 4. — Binary addition and decimal equivalent 

mDla y DeclnSJil 

1 1 0 0 S+4 =12 

1 0 1 « B+2 -10 


I 0 1 i 0 


1C+4+2--22 
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Figure L—Lj;.1«l chvull far binary aiiJhiQEL 


decimal system. For example, the d-decimal digit number 785 re* 
qu Lna 10 binary bits 1 LOtJO 10001 for its represent at ion. Thus a binary 
computer would need to do 3^ times as many binary operations to (m? 
equivalent to decimal arithmetic. However, this is a small price to 
pay for the advantages gained. 

Referring back to table 3, we note that the conditions under which 
thajtwn digit is a 1 can be stated in words as, “whan A is a l or II as a 
1 and both A and B are not 1.” Similarly, the condition for a 1 in 
the digit is, “when A is 1 and R is 1.” The italicized words sire 
important because they show how a binary addition operation can be 
expressed in words, and, or, and not, which me terms w ith logical 
meaning. The basic ideas of and, or, and not are familiar to everyone 
and tbelr use in digital computer adders is the same as in the usually 
understood concepts of these terms. It is thus passible to draw a 
logical diagram for binary addition as shown m figure 1. This figure 
should be compared with the above word statement on binary addition 
nod with table 3, They are equivalent ways of expressing the same 

thing* . , 

The exact form of the adder in a digital computer vanes from 
one computer design to another. The and, or, and not devices may 
use vacuum tubes, transistors, or magnetic devices. However, the 
logic, no matter how implemented, is the same. . 

Obviously, the addition operation must be done for each pair of 
digits in the two numbers to be added. Furthermore, in general, it 
is not simply a mutter of adding just two digits together; it ia neccs- 
sary also to add the carry digif from the previous less significant 
addition. Thus a fvUrodder considers all three inputs. The device of 
figure 1 is a half-adder since it considers only two inputs, A full adder 
can be formed by using two half adders. 
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The “logical design 3 * in digital computers extends to much more 
than the adder. Most of the other operations of the computer, in¬ 
cluding storage JLiid decision operations, cun ho expressed in logical 
terms and hence be composed of the same electronic logical devices. 
The logical design of a computer is indeed very complicated, and most 
computers use many thousand logical elements. 

So far we have considered only binary arithmetic. However, 
humans who put data into computers and read its answers are much 
more familiar with decimal numbers than with binary. Thus it is 
necessary to convert decimal numbers Into some form of binary for 
input to a computer and to convert binary to decimal for output. 
The computer itself can do this converting. One way of doing this is 
to use combinations of binary digits to represent decimal digits in 
hhiary-codtd decimal systems. Table 2 can be considered as an ex¬ 
ample of such a system. By such methods it is possible to use digital 
computers as if they were true decimal devices, although in fact they 
all are binary in some form or another. 

Subtrofftimu —Subtraction can be, and sometimes is, done in a man¬ 
ner comparable to addition, that is, the subtraction table is formed, 
the logical equivalent determined, and die corresponding electronic 
circuitry built. However, many computers use the adder to do 
subtraction by representing negative numbers by a complement 
notation. 

To understand this, consider table 5 where the left column gives 
the normal sequence of numbers from +5 backward to —5. It in¬ 
cludes 1 he concepts of zero and negative numbers, A complement sys¬ 
tem for representing these numbers is given in the right column* (For 
convenience, we consider only four digit numbers.) When the number 
is negative, the complement representation is the same as if the number 
wore subtracted from 0990, The process of subtracting by adding the 
complement obviously is dependent on the fact that the complement 
can be obtained by a process simpler than subtraction, ami indeed it 
can be done electronically. 

The sequence of numbers in the right M counter” column is unusual 
hut is as valid as the usual sequence if a set of rules is used for manip¬ 
ulation that differs somewhat from the usual set Examples arc 
given in table C. Note first that results arc always obtained by adding. 
Further, when the sum of the two numbers exceeds the four-digit 
£izo assumed, then the cany is added back to the right end of the sum. 
This last rule is a result of the way the sequence of numbers was 
defined* It is due to the fact that 0000 is not given in this sequence 
and that zero is represented by 9009, Again the reasons for tins will 
not be considered here, but it does simplify the computer design* 
It is suggested that the reader try other examples using complements, 
such as adding zero (9999) to other numbers including itsdL 
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Table 5.—tfrmpfernntf rtpnmtotum for ncgutim numbers 


Kumber Counter 

5_ 0005 

L.. 0004 

3___.„„ m . 0003 

.. 0002 

1__0001 

0.....— GOOD 


Number Counter 

- 1 „,__ __ 0008 

—3 _ 0007 

—3„ _. ____ 9999 

. 0905 

-fiw*.™-™. _ 0904 


Table 0.— Counter column HlmtrnUn bw «mpfem*fuEi can ustd for handling 



jicfloiu'c 

Number Gffunifr 

+5 

0005 

(A) -2 

0007 

+S 1 

0002 


0003 

+1 

0001 

(B) -4 

9005 

-3 

9996 | 

-2 

9997 

(C) -3 

9D90 

—5 1 

9993 


9994 


numbrn 


Before ewl-nround tarry 
Alter end^rcnrnd carry 


Before 

After 


Multiplication -—Most computers do not multiply as such, that is, 
they do not use multiplication tables. They multiply by a process of 
repeated addition much as calculators do. The product of ft,514 by 
7,590 could l»© obtained by adding 7,596 for a total of 3,514 times, but 
this would be a tedious process. However, by combining left, shift 
operations (which are the equivalent of multiplying by 10 in a decimal 
machine or by 2 in a binary machine) with adit operations, the number 
of additions required for multiplication can be considerably reduced. 

The details of liow such a multiplication could be dona are given 
in table 7. Assume that the multiplier 3,514 is initially in columns 
2 through 5 and that the multiplicand 7,590 is added in columns 6 
through 0. Each time the multiplicand is added, the number in col¬ 
umn i is reduced 1. When tho number in column 1 is 0 the whole 
accumulator is shifted one position to the left and the process repeated. 
The 18 steps involved in this particular multiplication should be noted 
in detail. In this example only 34-54-1+4 or a total of 13 additions 
would be required. 

Computer division also is generally done in a manner 
analogous to methods used in calculators. It involves successive 
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subtracting, testing, correcting, and shif ting operations. Table 8 
shows how 20,693,578 can be divided by 7,506 to obtain 3,514 as the 
quotient with a remainder of 1,234, After an initial left shift, the 
process involves subtracting the divisor 7,506 from columns 2 through 
5 of the dividend until the remainder is negative. This indicates that 
one too many subtractions lias occurred, so the program adds the divi¬ 
sor back and then shifts the remainder one position to the left. Then 
the process repeats. Since a 1 is added in column 9 for each subtree* 
tion which leaves a posi tive remainder, the final result is that the quo¬ 
tient (3,514) is in columns 6 through 9 and the remainder (1,234) is in 
columns 2 through 5. 


Table 7.— Slept m proem of multiplying 8,514 % 7 f 6$6 tv §f.i a 

computer might do Ihu multiplication 


3 

4 

5 
G 
7 


Steps 

1 Sturt 

2 Shift 
Add 
Add 
Add 
Shift 
Add 

8 Add 

9 Add 

10 Add 

11 Add 

12 Shift 

13 Add 

14 Shift 

15 Add 
1G Add 
J 7 Add 
18 Add 


CoLutUn.% 


1 2 
0 3 


3 
2 
1 
0 
5 

4 

3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 G 
2 G 


G 8 
Q 9 


G 

0 

0 

7 

2* 

2 

7 
S 

3 
0 

8 
5 
S 
G 
1 
9 
7 

4 
2 


LOGICAL USES OF COMPUTERS 


So far we have considered digital computers only as they are fast 
equivalents of u clerk with a calculator. The clerk functions were 
assumed to bo quite simple and the routine was spelled out in specific 
detail. It was over 100 years ago that Lady Lovelace 4 said that a 
digital computer “has no pretensions to originate anything. It can 
do whatever we know how to order it to perform.” The statement is 
still true. It. turn be interpreted to indicate the limitations of com¬ 
puters in that humans must think through in advance everything that 
a computer might do anti tell the computer specifically the course of 


* Her rurlj lateral: la eamp&iI pf* li cap*! iftrrtfd era p, 3S2. 
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TapLE 8. — Haw it computer miqhi divide 26fi93/>7B 6y ?,5&6 te obtain a quotient 


1 

o/ 3 t $i4 

S fcepa 

Start 

and a remainder of V JS34 

Columns 

t 2 3 4 3 G 

0 2 6 6 9 3 

7 

5 

8 

7 

9 

8 

2 

Shift 

2 

3 

6 

9 

3 

5 

7 

8 

0 

3 

Subtract 

I 

9 

0 

0 

7 

£ 

7 

8 

l 

4 

Subtract 

t 

t 

5 

0 

1 

o 

7 

3 

2 

5 

Subtract 

0 

3 

9 

0 

5 

5 

7 

3 

3 

5 

Subtract 

-0 

3 

is 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

Add 

0 

3 

9 

0 

5 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

Shift 

3 

9 

0 

5 

5 

7 

8 

3 

0 

P 

Subtract 

3 

I 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

3 

1 

10 

Subtract 

2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 

8 

3 

2 

li 

Subtract 

1 

G 

2 

0 

7 

7 

8 

3 

3 

12 

Subtract 

0 

S 

6 

7 

1 

7 

8 

3 

4 

13 

Subtract 

0 

1 

0 

7 

5 

7 

8 

3 

5 

11 

Subtract 

-0 

a 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Q 

5 

15 

Add 

0 

i 

0 

7 

5 

7 

8 

3 

5 

tfl 

Shift 

1 

o 

7 

5 

7 

8 

3 

5 

P 

17 

Subtract 

0 

3 

1 

0 

I 

8 

3 

5 

1 

13 

Subtract 

-0 

4 

4 

3 

5 

t 

rt 

4 

9 

19 

Add 

0 

3 

l 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

1 

20 

Shift 

3 

I 

6 

l 

S 

3 

5 

1 

0 

21 

Subtract 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

22 

Subtract 

I 

6 

4 

2 

0 

3 

5 

I 

2 

23 

Subtract 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

1 

3 

24 

Subtract 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

5 

1 

4 

25 

Subtract 

— 0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

3 

o 

2G 

Add 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

5 

1 

4 


action in each case. However, it Is perhaps mors correct to interpret 
the statement to mean that the limitations encountered in using com¬ 
puters are more of a reflect ion oil our ability as humans to use them 
than on the computers themselves. 

Tins is particularly true in the increasing use being made of com¬ 
puters as “logical” devices, while many useful human activities 
involve (ho use of arithmetic, many others require the solution of 
essentially logical problems. An executive managing a business con¬ 
cern, the oflicer directing a military operation, and a chess player 
nro examples of people who must consider the often complicated situ¬ 
ations in which they Jind themselves and “decide” on an appropriate 
course of action. There are probably many more practical problems 
requiring a logical solution than those calling for arithmetic opera¬ 
tions. Thus the ability of computers to handle logic is particularly 
important. This ability may b& considered an outgrowth of opera¬ 
tions already mentioned. The decision operation, “If the number in 
the accumulator is zero or positive, go to tho nest storage location for 
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the next instruction; if it is negative, clear the accumulator and goto 
the storage location specified for the nest instruction,” is an example 
used in the compound interest problem. Most digital computers can 
use any of severnl decision operations. 

The binary notation incidentally is convenient for logical opera¬ 
tions, The 1 and 0 can represent words —true and fahe y and no — 
as well as they can represent numbers. Furthermore, we noted that 
electronic computers use logical elements such as or, and net 
to do arithmetic, and since logical problems are also generally stated 
in these terms, obviously the same devices used for arithmetic opera¬ 
tions can be used for strictly logical operations. 

As an example of a logical problem, let us consider the “logic” of 
a two-way switch. Assume two switches, A (the upstairs switch) 
amd li (lhe downstairs switch) where 0 in each case represents the 
switch in the down position and 1 represents the switch in the up 
position. Assume further that the hall light is represented by S 
where 0 is the light being off and 1 is the light being on. Further, 
vre know that “the hall light is on when the upstairs switch is up and 
the downstairs switch is down or the upstairs switch is down and the 
downstairs switch is up, but not when both switches arc up or when 
both switches are down,” How can this l*a represented in terms which 
have already been considered ? 

The answer is the A, B, and Sum columns of table 3* There the 
A and B represented binary numbers being added, but the logic is 
the same. When the condition of the ball light Wing on is restated 
as ih lhe upstairs switch is up or the downstairs switch is up and both 
the upstairs switch and the downstairs switch are not qp” then it is 
directly analogous to the word statement previously given for the 
sum digit in binary addition. 

Of course, practical logical problems are much more complicated 
than indicated by this example* the number of different possibilities 
being enormous. To illustrate * let ua consider how computers have 
!>eeu used for a process well recognised as a model of logic, that is, 
the ^proving of Euclidean plane geometry theorems, 

Phme ffeomrtn/ theorem proving ^-The use of a digital computer 
foi pfroving theorems of plane geometry is ilhist rated by the example 
in figure 2, in which is given the machine proof that a certain can^ 
sf ruction involving the midpoints of two sides and two diagonals of 
a quadrilateral results in a parallelogram* 

1 l |v 8®**®™! procedure used lu re for theorem proving is to work 
backward. Given as its goal to prove that a quadrilateral EFGH is 
a parallelogram* the computer first selects subgoals which would 
alloA\ Eh GIT to meet the definition of a parallelogram► Each sulr 
goal causes further subgoals to be generated, and so on- There may 
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PREMISS 


QUAD-LATERAL A8CD 
POINT & MIDPOINT SEGMENT AS 
POINT F MIDPOINT SEGMENT AC 
POINT G MIDPOINT $£GhEnT- CO 
POINT M MIDPOINT SEGMENT flD 

TO PROVE 

PAHALELGGRAH EFOH 

SYNTACT tC SYMMETRIES 

H WI»A ■ ■ ■ miMiitt* i 

8A, A8» DC* CD, EE, HF * FH* 

OAi D0* AC t 8D, OE * FF* EG* HH, 

DA i C0i BCi AD, GEt HF i EG* FH. 

PROOF 

titttiiftf* 

SEGMENT DG EQUALS SEGMENT DC 
DEFT-NIT SOM OF MIDPOINT 
SEGMENT CF EQUALS SEGMENT FA 
DEFINITION OF MIDPOINT 
TRIANGLE DCA 

ASSUMPTION &ASEO ON OlAGftAM 
PRECEDES MC 

DEFINITION. OF MIDPOINT 
PRECEDES CFA 

definition of MIDPOINT 
SEGMENT GF PARALLEL SEGMENT AO 

SEGMENT JOINING MIDPOINT 5 OF 


c 



SIDES of TRIANGLE IS PARALLEL TO 0A$£ 


SEGMENT HE PARALLEL SEGMENT AD 
SYNTACTIC CONJUGATE 
SEGMENT GF PARALLEL SEGHENT EH 

SEGMENTS PARALLEL TO THE SAME SEGMENT ARE PARALLEL 
5EGMEHT HG PARALLEL SEGMENT F£ 

SYNTACTIC CONJUGATE 

quad-lateral mgfe 

ASSUMPTION BASED ON DIAGRAM 

L? DUAOftlLATERAL NITH OPPOSITE SICES PARALLEL IS A PARALLELOGRAM 


Fkjuuk 2 r —Example of tw? of computer for togtral praceis of proving a pEaiit Ewmcirf 

theorem* 


tra several levels of such goals- The computer examines nil these pos* 
sibilitiea until a certain sequence of subgoals has been found that 
proves the theorem. It is necessary to keep the number of subgoals 
at each level as small as possible; otherwise the toEal number to be 
investigated could easily be too large to be handled even by large, fast 
digital computers. For example, if there were 10 subgouls generated 
for each goal or subgoal for a total of 0 levels, there would be over a 
million possi bill ties to consider. The limiting of the number of perti¬ 
nent subgoals is done by checking each subgoal to see if it is consistent 
with the diagram* If it is consistent, it is kept as a possible step in 
the proof; otherwise it is rejected- 

In die example of figure £ the theorem was proved by demonstrating 
that it was reducible to the definition, u a quadrilateral with opposite 
sides parallel is a parallelogram/ 1 Intermediate steps in the proof 
used the theorems that ^segments parallel to the same segment aro 
parallel™ and ^segment joining midpoints of the sides of n triangle 
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is panil]el to (its) has®,” Otherwise, the proof involves the definition 
of ft midpoint and on assumptions based on the diagram. 

It wilt be noted that the information must l>e specified to the com¬ 
puter in a degree of detail that may not be required in a human proof 
of theorems. In tills example, the term “precedes DGC W means that 
points D, G, and C are colli near in that order. Tliis may appear to 
be obvious, but it is needed for the proof. Similarly, much of what is 
given as “syntactic symmetries" appears to be “obviously** implied by 
the diagram. The usual proof of this theorem assumes these sym¬ 
metries but does not necessarily consider them as formally as the 
machine must. 

This example is a relatively simple one; much more complicated 
theorems have been proved. Furthennore, the brief description given 
here does justice neither to the magnitude nor the significance of the 
work being done in using computers to “prove” as well as compute. 
Obviously, the ability to prove geometrical or other theorems is not 
significant in itself; the important investigation is to show how these 
significant intellectual endeavors can be performed in terms of the sim¬ 
ple operations which a computer can perform. Knowing this, it may 
be possible to extend these techniques to more useful intellectual 
activities. 

FUTURE OF COMPUTERS 

It is apparent that computers are acquiring much foster operating 
speeds and tluit their storage capacity is increasing while at the same 
time tliei r physical sire is decreasing, The cost per opera t ion is going 
down, and it is certain that computers are going to be much more 
widely used than they are now. Many more thousands of people in 
the next few yearn will find tlrnt digital computers will play an essen¬ 
tial part in their ncti V i t ies. 

While computers will be increasingly used for arithmetic problems, 
it is also to be expected that they will find more and more uses of a 
logical nature. The proving of geometry theorems is only a step in 
the direction of using computers for iioiiaritlmielic operations. It 
does illustrate the use of computers in situations irt which the pro- 
gramer cannot possibly anticipate all the possible courses of action. 
The computer is given very general instructions for determining its 
sequence of operations and will be able to adapt or ‘Mourn” rt 3 necessary 
to solve the problem presented to it. This should open new vistas for 
application of computers, and it has even been suggested that this use 
of computers has significant sociological implications. 

Digital computers by their nature will also produce other indirect 
benefits. Lacking a tool that would permit doing a large number of 
operations to solve a problem, man 1ms characteristically developed 
techniques using relatively few but necessarily complex operations. 
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This is especially true in the fields outside the exact sciences However, 
scientists are now engaged in analyzing many operations in simple, 
fundamental terms suitable for use by computers. This hm the de¬ 
sirable side result of increasing knowledge over and above that which 
can be fed to computers. 

The limited number of Gyrations that computers can perform com¬ 
pels all who uso them to employ a common means of expression. The 
computer does not know whether the sequence of instructions which 
it performs were written by an accountant, linguist, philosopher, 
librarian, theologian, social scientist, physical scienlist, engineer, or 
mathematician. Furthermore, its ope rat ions are independent of the 
natural language (English, French, or any other) of the person writ¬ 
ing tho program for the computer. At least at this level the activities 
in all sciences and of all nationalities are in a sense unified. 'I his is 
especially interesting in an age when many fields of human endeavor 
are- becoming more and more speciali£ed and the problems of com¬ 
municating between discipline* snore difficult. 
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Navigation—From Canoes to Spaceships 1 
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[With 4 plate* 1 

INTRODUCTION 

for I7S6 John Hyacinth de Magellan of London presented 200 
guineas to the American Philosophical Society as a gift, through 
which special gold medals were to be awarded from time to time. 
Under the terms of the gift, each of these medals should go H to the 
author of the best discovery or most useful invention relating to navi¬ 
gation, astronomy> or natural philosophy (mere natural history only 
excepted)*' 1 This specification of conditions mates it very probable 
that the donor intended to honor his lineal ancestor herdinando Ma- 
gelling who was killed during a Philippine Islands battle in April of 
1521, after having navigated across all the unknown longitudes of the 
worlds oceans. This earlier Magellan, the illustrious first circum¬ 
navigator of the globe, was a man whose vision, boldness, leadership, 
steadiness in adversity, and actual achievements give him an unavail¬ 
able position as a very great member of the human race. It is a high 
honor for the author of this paper to bo identified in any way with 
the name of Magellan, and ho is deeply grateful to the American 
Philosophical Society for the 1SHJ9 Magellanic Medal. The citation 
mentions contributions to inertial guidance, a field in which the author 
has been active for many years as director of the Instrumentation 
Laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In this 
position, lie has been fortunate to have the collaborai ion of a dedicated 
and able group of scientists and engineers who must rightfully receive 
a great share of any credit that may bo duo for pioneering applica¬ 
tions of inertial devices to the problems of navigation. 

Inertial navigation is properly tho subject of primary interest for 
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Ficma l.—Visual iint-of-iiglit navigation. 


this paper, but a brief discussion of guidance in general is needed to 
bring out an overall picture, with the inertial method given its place 
as one segment of a generalized pattern. To be complete, tins pattern 
must include the navigational means tlmt have been used or are avail¬ 
able for terrestrial, marine, aeronautical, and space vehicles ranging 
from thedugout canoes of our caveman ancestors to the interplanetar)’ 
ships that will be built in the near future for explorations of the solar 
system. Historical coverage and details of particular devices arc 
beyond the scope of rIlls paper, which is concerned only with the basic 
principles and methods that are used to solve the problems of navigtt' 
tion. Accordingly, references are omitted from die text, but a short 
bibliography related to gyroscopic devices and inertial navigation is 
provided for the convenience of those readers who may be interested 
in pursuing the subject further, 

PRIMITIVE NAVIGATION 

When one of our remote ancestors wished to go on a trip, he selected 
landmarks within sight and took his guidance from first one and then 
another, until he reached his destination (fig. 1>* If night or bad 
weather prevented him from seeing any landmark, he was forced to 
stop until conditions improved. Navigation with restrictions of this 
kind limited voyages to waters near extended shorelines and islands, 

'Hie flfurf* afp drawn vi u to h> wlf-eipln w torj ; hracc, tit tin detail'd <Utt”Ml«n of 
Hit flffUsvo appan In tits text. 
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except for a few special cases where boats might be moved by known 
wind and water currents. This complete dependence on currents or on 
visible terrestrial objects was relieved many centuries ngo by the dis¬ 
covery that under proper conditions heavenly bodies could be used to 
itsist travel over the surface of the earth. In effect, tlie stars were 
found to act as points in a knowable space located at a great distance 
from the earth Ipb 1). The sun, the moon, and the planets did not 
appear to be fixed in this space, but followed paths that reduced their 
usefulness for the pur poses of guidance. On clear nights, l lie star 
Polaris showed the direction of north and provided information on 
latitude by its angle above the horizon. Other stare with known posi¬ 
tions in the pattern of the celestial sphere were also used, but celestial 
navigation remained an incomplete art for many centuries. The prin¬ 
cipal reason for this imperfection was the earth’s rotation, which 
mad© it impossible to determine the angular position of the earth with 
respect to the stars. Without good information on this position, esti¬ 
mates of longitude necessarily remained of low- quality. 

CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 

The key problem in longitude measurements was that of finding 
the rotational angle of the earth with respect to a reference position 
having known relationships to points fixed on tho celestial sphere. 
Astronomical knowledge rocohJed in star tables and almanacs easily 
gave angles between lines of sight to celestial objects and the vertical 
at any terrestrial point, if the earth could be assumed to remain in a 
particular position. In practice, the earth never fulfilled this assump¬ 
tion, but continuously moved with respect to any possible reference 
position. Because the angular velocity of the earth among the stars 
was and is effectively constant and well known, an accurate means for 
indicating sidereal time (time based on rotation of the earth referred 
to the celestial sphere) would have made it possible to find longitude 
by fixing the angle of the earth from a selected reference position. 

The basic problem of timekeeping for navigation was firat solved 
during the iSlh century by John Harrison, who received a prize from 
the British Admiralty for his achievement. The l&th-century de¬ 
velopments of instruments and other devices that accompanied and 
followed Harrison’s work on the marine chronometer—improved sex¬ 
tants, logiiritlunie multiplication, almanacs, and other aids—brought 
the art of celestial navigation by visual observat ions very close to tho 
high level that it has today. 

Celestial navigation is basically the art of using the celestial sphere 
os a reference space in which visible stars provide geometrical points 
for relating positions in terrestrial spare to a system of coordinates 
outside the earth. These star lines of sight are the directions from 
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which angles to the local vortical are observed at the terrestrial point 
to be located, by means of instruments like the sextant {fig. 2), Angle 
measurements of this kind are useful in navigation only if the posi¬ 
tions that the observed stars occupy on the celestial sphere arc known 
and if the instantaneous orientation of a selected meridian fixed to 
the earth is measured with respect to the celestial sphere. 

Data on celestial-sphere points arc available from tho body of 
knowledge developed in descriptive astronomy and are recorded for 
the purposes of navigation in star tables and almanacs. The meridian 
selected ns the reference for navigation Is arbitrarily taken os the one 
passing through Greenwich. At any instant, the hour angle of this 
meridian may lw determined with the aid of a chronometer reading, 
which provides knowledge of the time elapsed since the Greenwich 
meridian last occupied a reference orientation with respect to the 
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celestial sphere. The hour angle, star observations, and almanac data 
are the dements used to find locations on the earth by conventional 
methods of navigation. 

The geometrical principles associated with the use of a nonlerres- 
trial reference space for the purposes of navigation have been known 
and applied for centuries. Many teclmiques for using these princi¬ 
ples, differing in details from the process that lias been described, are 
[jossible. Tins fact is not important for the purposes of this paper, 
wliich is primarily concerned with describing the place of inertial 
methods among oilier ways of locating points on the earth’s surface. 
It will appear that inertial navigation is geometrically analogous to 
celestial navigation. The essential difference lies in the use by iner¬ 
tial systems of gyrascopically controlled, rigid body members to serve 
the functions of the celestial sphere us a nontematrial reference space. 


navigation CY radio AND radar 


Navigation by the use of terrestrial landmarks, a very old art, was 
revolutionized during the first decades of the 20th century by the new 
science of electronics. This revolution came from applications of 
radio techniques to maintain radiation links between vehicles and 
points with known locations on lilts earth by the use of electromag¬ 
netic radiation having wavelengths ranch longer than those of visi¬ 
ble light (fig- 3). Darkness, bad weather, distance, and olsl met ions 
that affect visual observations do not interfere with these long-wave- 
length contacts with landmarks that are radio stations or ictlcctoift 
Radio direction tinders are. now common equipment for aircraft 
and marine vessels and serve ns basic aids to navigation by giving 
bearings to known stations. Signals set up in the fashion of the “A" 
and “N" quadrants that are associated with the radio beams of civil 
airways have been used for seve ral decades to gui de si rplau cs. Higher 
accuracy and wider coverage in fixes arc possible by applying the 
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principles of loran, and similar radio-navigation systems, in wliicb the 
navigating vehicle receives synchronized pulse signals from at least 
three transmitting stations (Sg + 4), The time difference between the 
signals received from any two stat ions determines a hyperbola-shaped 
line of position on the navigation chart* Use of at least one other 
transmitting station determines a second such lino of position. The 
crossing of these two Lines of position on the navigation chart estab¬ 
lishes a highly accurate Ox* With this navigation technique, the dif¬ 
ficulties that beset visual observation of landmarks are substantially 
eliminated. Navigation by such radio-navigation nets, which cover 
wide areas of the earths surface, is very useful for locating stationary 
points and slow-moving vehicles, hut is not well adapted to situations 
that involve rapid maneuvers of fast vehicles. 

Radar, which uses wavelengths shorter than those of the radio- 
navigation systems just described but longer than those of light, gives 
direct indication of distance from a single landmark. It is an ex¬ 
cellent means for navigation by direct-Jine-of-sight contacts, with the 
restrictions associated with light sufetentially elimmiitod (fig, 5)* 
The landmarks for radar may bo ordinary terrain features and arti¬ 
ficial objects, such as lighthouses, buoys, or other vehicles. Radar 
devices usually operate by comparing transmitted and rcSccted 
pulses The time between sending and receiving for a particular pulse 
givm the dtetance to the reflecting surface in terms of the velocity of 
light, * 
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An alternative method of using wavelengths of the radar spectrum 
for the purposes of navigation is to transmit continuous waves instead 
of pulses. This technique is particularly useful when the transmit¬ 
ter and reflecting surfaces am moving so rapidly with respect to 
each other that, a measurable shift in frequency between reflected and 
transmitted waves exists. This frequency shift is a manifestation of 
the well-understood Doppler effect and is the basis for si numtar of 
radiation'-contact guidance equipments that are classed ns Doppler 
systems. 

It is fair to state that toward the middle of the 20th century, radio 
and radar methods had substantially eliminated the difficulties that 
attend the use of visual contacts for the purposes of navigation by 
terrestrial landmarks. A number of other benefits had also ap¬ 
peared when visible light was replaced by longer wavelengths for 
navigational pujposes: direct range and velocity measurements were 
available, working distances were greatly extended, direct-lino-of- 
slght restrictions were removed, and complete automation of equip 
ment became feasible. By about 1030, developments of equipment 
and methods had substantially exhausted the possibilities of improv¬ 
ing navigation by terrestrial and celestial references. Improve¬ 
ments In details will always occur, but it is unlikely that these fields 
will sec revolutionary changes in the future. 

MODERN PROBLEMS Uf NAVIGATION 

All the advances in methods, theory, tables, instruments, and tech¬ 
niques that appeared during the course of several thousand years to 
perfect the art of navigation combined to solve the same problem that 
confronted the first caveman navigator. Tills problem was and still 
is (hat of finding position of tlie earth from information provided by 
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time anti by radiLit ion contacts with objects 1 laving known locations 
in terreetnal space or celestial space. Navigation progressed with the 
perfection of chronometers and other instruments, and with, improve¬ 
ments in the means for sensing radiation-contact information, until at 
the present time a state of development exists for these elements that 
approximates their ultimate possibilities. It notv remains for new 
methods to overcome the problems in navigation that begun to emerge 
during the lust half of the fifth decade of our century, These pmb- 
lenis^ which are not solvable by radiation-contact methods, originated 
largely from needs associated with modem ini lit ary operations and 
Bights by vehicles moving in the emptiness of space outside the earths 
atmosphere, although civilian applications will surely become impor¬ 
tant in the future. The new difficulties in navigation appear because 
the vehicles involved must operate in situations where it is undesirable 
or impossible to maintain radiation contacts of any kind with outside 
points. 


Bombers flying to attack targets deep w ithin well-defended enemy 
territory will surely not have an environment of cooperative ground 
stations and can expect the enemy to take oil possible measures for 
interfering with the operation of such radiation-contact equipments 
rat ^ 03 anil radars* ditbsiiurines designed for Use underwater launch- 
mg of ballistic miss ills must have an accurate and continuous knowl¬ 
edge of position during long periods of submerged cruising near 
enemy shores. Ballistic missiles, which to bo effective must be de¬ 
signed for simultaneous launching in salvos of considerable number, 
need to have self-contained guidance systems in order to keep ground 
installations within feasible limits of size and cost. Satellites, lunar 
cruft, and interplanetary vehicles need navigational equipment de¬ 
signed to make the most elTcctive use of the available weight and vol¬ 
ume capacity, so that there are strong reasons for workingout desi<nis 
based on the best possible combinations of radiation-contact com- 
pon&ntsfind inert] uj elements. 


Th«* examples serve to illustrate the nature of the new require- 
meats on navigation equipment that have developed during the past 
year^ ^ese requirements reduce to the necessity for navigation 
systems capable of giving high-quality performance during periods 
ia me ude a considerable number of hours without radiation 

nariimtb, " t6rm3 <>f ^ gBomBti y “Tolved, this means that 

IJ™ ^ ^ mP - mUSt mc1ude 51 self-contained means 

for providinggeometrical references (fig. 6). 

" ppli ? d the medium of gyroscopic action 

mil ^ e it possible to realize geometrical reference 
of «? ° f Tlgky bodieSt that wre of serving the 

^Wnle m il SJ> T . fl!ll ’ i|Wtion ' To ailiafactoty, these 
reference members must hold initially established orientations with 
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WHEN DEPARTURE AND DESTINATION ARE BEYOND LlK£-OP-SrGHT 
CONTACT AND DIRECT RADIATION CONNECTION II NOT POSSIBLE, 
INERTIAL REFERENCE COORDINATES MAT BE USED FDR GUIDANCE 



INERTIAL-REFERENCE-PACKAGE ORIENTATION is initially accurately established 
WITH RESPECT TO INERTIAL SPACE, THAT IS, KITH RESPECT TO CELESTIAL SPACE (FOR 
THE PURPOSES OF PRACTICAL GUIDANCE, INERTIAL SPACE AND CELESTIAL SPACE ARE 
EFFECTIVELY IDENTICAL) THIS HAY INVOLVE THE USE OF DEVICES NOT INCLUDED IN 

the inertial Guidance equipment. 

HIGH-PERFORMANCE INERTIAL -REFERENCE GYRO UNITS (GYRO UNITS WITH LOW DRIFT 
RATES) SUPPLYING CORRECTION SIGNALS FDR SERVO-DRIVEN GIMBALS OPERATE TO AC¬ 
CURATELY HOLD THE INERTIAL-REFERENCE-PACKAGE ORIENTATION WITH RESPECT TO 
INERTIAL SPACE DURING THE PER IDO GUIDANCE IS REQUIRED- 

A SPECIFIC FORCE RECEIVER SYSTEM WITH SCHULER TUNING MAY BE USED TO ACCURATE¬ 
LY INDICATE THE VERTICAL IN ROVING VEHICLES. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE ANGLES BETWEEN THE VERTICAL AND A MENDER FIXED WITH THE 
PROPER ORIENTATION TO THE EARTH REFERENCE GIMBAL GIVES PRESENT POSITION OF 
THE VEHICLE ON THE EARTH, 

Ficuwc 6.—Guidance by tubttiuicion of inertial reference coordinate! for cdotiil 

c o ord i n at e*. 

liigh Accuracy under conditions* of operation. T!i« essential features 
of systems bused on reference members of lids kind ere discussed in 
the sections that follow. 

SELF-CONTAINED GEOMETRICAL REFERENCES FOR NAVIGATION BY 
APPLICATION OF GYROSCOPIC PRINCIPLES 

Gyroscopic effects lire mainly associated with the mechanical be¬ 
havior of a balanced, symmetrical ml or spinning rapidly about its 
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axis of circular symmetry and mounted in gimba!^ or carried by some 
other means, that allow it to have rotaUou.ul freedom about directions 
at right angles to its spin axis. The action of snob a gyroscope (li 
name applied by Foucault to devices with the features just described) 
depends on Newton's lav. of motion, which states tliat a particle of 
mass acted on by a force has a rate of change of its velocity vector in 
the direction of the applied force. The magnitude of this rate of 
change is directly proportional to the magnitude of the force and is 
inversely proportional to the moving mass. Any space in which 
Newton’s law of motion applies is by definition an inertial space. 
The possibility of inertial navigation depends on the fact that matter 
used for equipment parts responds to applied forces by motions with 
respect to an inertial space Unit is essentially identical with the spac e 
determined by the fixed stars. 

In a moving, rigid body, such as a gy roscopic rotor, interact sons 
among individual particles combine to give Use rotor an angular mo- 
montum that is equal to the product of [.lie. moment of merlin about 
the spin axis and the angular velocity of spin. The. consequence of 
Newton’s law of motion as far as it pertains to a gyroscopic rotor is 
that a torque applied lo the rotor about any axis at right angles to 
the spin axis causes the spin axis to rotate toward almoment with the 
torque as is. The angular velocity associated with this rotation, which 
h called precession, is proportional to the magnitude of the applied 
torque and is inverse!}' proportional to the magnitude of tha rotor 
angular momentum. 

Whan the torque applied to a gyroscopic rotor b zero, the angular 
v&locily of precession is zero, and the spin axis perfectly holds its 
existing orientation with respect to inertial space. For the purposes 
of navigation, the important fact is tliat the space in which n torqtie- 
frec gyroscopic rotor holds its spin axis in a fixed direction is identical 
with the eclestial space associated with the fixed stars* This means 
that a geometrical reference member controlled by two or three gyro- 
scopic rotors designed for substantially torque-free operation w ill hold 
its orientation almost perfectly with respect to celestial space. Tims, 
a mechanical member inside a navigation system can supply all the 
necessary geometrical-reference in format ion, without the need for 
external radiation contacts of any kind. 

In addition to this feature, which supplies the essential need of self- 
contained navigation equipment^ gyroscopic inertial members are more 
convenient for reference purposes than celestial space, which must be 
used through the medium of a few unsystematically located fixed 
stare. I hit convenience stems from the fact that torque-free gvro- 
scopic rotors do not tend to move toward any preferred direction, but 
hold *ny orientation they may have whin applied torques are reduced 
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to zero. Therefore, the orientation chosen lor any given situation 
may be the one that allows the simplest, or most convenient conligura¬ 
tion of the required mechanism. For example, causing one of the 
support axes of the gyroscopic package to operate in parallelism with 
the earth’s axis of rotation makes it possible for a simple sidereal clock 
drive (such as represented in fig* G) to compensate for the rotation of 
the earth* The orientation of the reference member remains fixed with 
respect to inertial space about this polar axis, so that the first support 
gimbal outside of the sidereal time drive remains parallel to some 
meridian on the earth. By mechanical adjustments, this artificial 
meridian may be alined with any selected earth meridian. The com¬ 
bination of this artificial meridian inside the navigation equipment it ml 
the artificially established direction of the earth’s polar axis provides 
an adjustable earth reference space that is derived from an adjustable 
inertial reference space and a time drive. Positions on the earth are 
fixed by determining the direction of the local gravitational vector 
with respect to this mechanically established earth reference space 
tpl-2)- 

The inertial-system configuration just described was chosen be¬ 
cause of its simplicity for the purposes of explanation. Various other 
configurations are possible. For example, the gyro unite of the iner¬ 
tial reference member may be designed to receive continuous torque 
inputs that cause the member to change its orientation with respect 
to inertial space so that it indicates the direction of the local vertical 
as the system moves over the earth’s surface. In n system of this 
kind, changes in position with respect to the earth are indicated by 
integrations of torque-controlling signals to calibrated gyro units. 
Each signal corresponds to an angular velocity component of tho 
reference member with respect to inertial space, and one integration 
gives the associated angular displacement* Correction of tliis dis¬ 
placement for rotation of the earth by a time signal and multiplica¬ 
tion by tho radius of the earth gives a component of distance traveled 
over the earth’s surface. The same procedure applied to the other 
components of inert ial-reference-member rotation gives the corre¬ 
sponding components of travel. Combining all the travel components 
gives the indicated resultant movement of an inertial navigation sys¬ 
tem over the earth. Relating tliis indicated movement to the point 
of departure gives the indicated position of the vehicle carrying the 
navigation equipment at any instant. 

Another configuration of inertial navigation equipment places the 
inertial reference member in an arbitrary orientation and employs 
computers to produce information on indicated position. Tliis ar¬ 
rangement is often used for the guidance of ballistic missiles. 

9TDi;i-tl-24 
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PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF INERTIAL REFERENCES 

In practice, inertial references involve many factors that cannot 
bo mentioned in this paper because of space limitations. Some of 
these factors are associated with design details, while others are com¬ 
mon to all systems* One of these common factors is the necessity for 
establishing the desired inertial-refercnce-menibcr orientation prior 
to any period of use for dm system containing the member. This 
orientation must bo bused on inputs generated by means outside the 
gym units of Elio reference member and supplied to these units as 
angular-velocity command signals that become sero when the proper 
orientation is reached* For example, an. optical system using a light- 
sensitive cell tracker pointed toward Polaris and a servomechanism 
arrangement con be used to drive an axis of the inertial reference 
member toward alinemcnt with the earth's as is of rotation. Simi- 
htrly, pendulum signals can be used for properly setting the reference 
member in a selected angular position about the polar axis* 

Any actual gyro unit is imperfect in the sense that its rotor can 
never be completely torque-free, with the result that the spin axis does 
not hold its direction perfectly with respect to inertial space. How¬ 
ever, by proper design and construction, it is possible to make the re¬ 
sultant of nudesired torque components very small and to keep the 
uncertainty parts of these components at still lower levels. Drift 
rates having an older of magnitude of one one-thousandth of earth’s 
rate (earth s rate is 15° per hour) can now be expected from commer¬ 
cially available gyro units* For high performance, the rotors of these 
units cannot be used directly to generate motion-resisting torques 
sufficient to control heavy supporting gimbals* However, techniques 
are available that make it feasible for the member carrying the spin- 
axis bearings of the rotor to operate under conditions of substantially 
complete freedom from interfering torque components. In units tliat 
take advantage of this possibility, deflections of the case of the main 
with respect to the rotor do not provide heavy torque but are used 
only for the generation of control signals, a service that imposes 
virtually zero torque loads. By using these signals as command 
inputs to amplifiers controlling the servomotors that drive the sup¬ 
porting gimbals, the ejects of friction and other disturbing torques 
may be overcome so completely that the struct tire currying the gyro 
units rem a ins accurately in an orientation determined by the gyro spin 

specific-force-receiver systems for locations of the 

VERTICAL AND THE DISTANCE TRAVELED 

Inertial navigation systems designed to operate on or near the 
earth s surface must have some provision for indicating the direction 
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of the local vertical, This direction gives indicated position through 
ita orientation with respect to the artificially established earth co¬ 
ordinate reference of the system. On a platform fixed to the earth, 
tho problem of indicating the vertical is easily solved by means of a 
simple pendulum. On a moving platform subjected to horizon till 
accelerations, a simple pendulum is no longer satisfactory* because of 
interfering effects introduced by these accelerations. This interfere 
enca is unavoidable because* by Einstein s principle of equivalence, 
the mass of any body in its response to a gravitational field is identical 
with the mass associated with inertia-reaction effects- Thus a pendu¬ 
lum bob hanging along the vertical under gravity is deflected when its 
point of support is given any horizontal acceleration. Under the accel¬ 
erations usually experienced by moving vehicles, a simple pendulum 
may well have entitle deflections of several degrees. Disturbances of 
this magnitude are completely unacceptable for the purposes of navi¬ 
gation where the required maximum, accuracy magnitude is of the 
order of 1 mile* When it is remembered that on the earth’s surface 
1 minute of arc between local-vertical directions corresponds to a dis¬ 
tance of 1 nautical mile, the uselessness of simple pendulum arrange¬ 
ments for navigation is apparent 

Errors in local-vertical indications under conditions of erratic ac¬ 
celeration of a moving vehicle may bo reduced to satisfactory limits 
by designing the indicating system so that it has a proper dynamic 
behavior. The required chit met eristic is that of responding to a hori¬ 
zontal linear acceleration component by an angular acceleration about 
a horizontal axis at right angles to the linear acceleration* When the 
angular acceleration has a magnitude equal to the linear horizontal 
alteration divided by the radius from the center of the earth to the 
moving platform, vertical indications change in step with variations 
in position. A system with performance of this kind is said to have 
Schuler tuning; this is in recognition of Professor Schuler, vlio first 
published the theory of such arrangements. When Schuler tuning 
is used, indications of the vertical remain accurate in the presence of 
arbitrary horizontal accelerations- On the surface of the earth, 
Schuler tuning corresponds to a period of alx>iit 84 minutes. Any 
practical system possessing the features suggested in plate 2 would 
h ave to use a pendul um w ith this cl i aract eristic* 

Because of the small distance between the pivot and the center of 
gravity that would be required in a simple physical pendulum with 
Schuler tuning, a pendulum of this kind is not physically feasible. 
The practical solution for this problem is to use an equivalent pen¬ 
dulum system based on ft servodriven glmbal supported platfonn 
carrying sensing elements that respond to gravity and acceleration. 
Amplifiers in the feedback loops arc designed so that electronic cir- 
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■ctiits net to introduce the required dynamic performance* By vam- 
tion of circuit parameters, it is possible to adjust both the period and 
the damping so that optimum results are achieved under operating 
conditions. 

The sensing components required for Schuler-tuned equivalent pen¬ 
dulum systems arc arrangements in which gravitational and inertia- 
rwiction forces acting on a seismic most (a body designed to act as the 
receiving element of a sensor) cause deflection against some restrain¬ 
ing means in a way that generates an output signal representing 
the resultant input force. This resultant is made up of the force 
acting to move the seismic element in the direction of the gravity field 
and the inertia-react inn cfFwta that tend to cause the seismic, element 
to tag behind tho linear acceleration of the sensing unit. It \n eon- 
veniam to consider gravity and inertia-reaction effects as combining 
fo form the specific force, which is the resultant force per unit mass 
acting on a body due to gravity and acceleration. A simple pendulum 
Is a specific-force receiver in which the suspended mass tends to aline 
itself with the direction of the apecific-forcc input, vector. Many 
or her kinds of specific-form receivers are in use in which (he output 
signal represents I lie specific-force component acting along nn input 
axis that has a fixed direction with respect to tho case of the sensing 
component. Devices of this kind appear ns essential elements in all 
inertial navigation systems, 

INERTIAL NAVIGATION SYSTEMS FOR VEHICLES MOVING AT 
SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTANT ALTITUDE 

Navigation systems used in vehicles supported by ground, air, or 
water normally move in surfaces that are substantially spherical about 
the center of the earth, bo that the specific-force input for specific- 
force receivers is practically identical with gravity. This means that 
it is feasible to indicate the direction of gravity by means of on equiva¬ 
lent pendulum sysfem with Schuler timing. Inertial equipments for 
ns* in ground vehicles, aircraft, surface ships, and submarines all take 
advantage of this fact by basing their indications of vehicle location 
on the orientation of an indicated vertical member with respect to nn 
earth reference member positioned by a gyroscopic inertial reference 
system and sidereal time. Tn some coses, the inertial reference mem¬ 
ber holds Its physical orientation among the stars, while in other cases 
(he member moves, and its rate of change of orientation with respect 
in inertial space acts as the input for a computer whose output is 
navigational information. 

Many designs are possible for inertial systems based on indications 
of the local vertical by an equivalent pendulum with Schuler tuning. 
Several different equipments have been constructed by various com- 
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mere hi organizations and tested far enough to prove the feasibility of 
inertial navigation, but It is to be expected that several years of effort 
will have to pass before final decisions as to die best type of equipment 
can he made. 

INERTIAL GUIDANCE SYSTEMS FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

Ballistic missiles are subjected to high accelerations for short pe¬ 
riods of high tinust during the phase of boosting through the atmos¬ 
phere arid then coast in free fall until they reenter the air before strik¬ 
ing target areas. In this situation, it is not feasible to base guidance on 
indications of the local vertical* During the boost phase, the inputs 
for specific-force receivers are greatly ditfeieni from gravity, both in 
direction and in magnitude* During the coasting phase, free fall 
reduces the net specific force to zero, so there are effectively no inputs 
for specific-force receivers. Reentry and the icnniuul phase are 
again subject to accelerations duo to air resistance that cause the 
specific force available as the input for guidance equipment to be 
greatly d i iferen t from gravity. These facts combi oe t o prevent systems 
that operate by indicating the local direction of gravity from being 
useful m equipment for guiding ballistic missiles. Some other inode 
of operation must therefore be used to meet the operating requirements 
of such equ ip menL 

Inertial guidance for ballistic missiles is achieved by eliminating 
lerrestrial-space reference equipment and solving the guidance prob¬ 
lem by means of specific-force receivers fixed in an artificially oriented 
space that is associated with a gyroscopic reference number (pK 3, tig. 
1). To mechanize this arrangement, a rigid body member supported 
by a servodiiven gimbal system carries the necessary gyro units and, 
in addition, serves as the mounting for a set of three single degrce-of- 
freedom specific-force receivers with their input axes set at right 
angles to each other (pL 3 f fig, 2). With this configuration, the total 
specific force acting on the gyro-oriented reference member is sensed 
in three components in a special set of coordinates having known geo¬ 
metrical relationships to terrestrial space and to celestial space. Sig¬ 
nals representing these components are generated by the specific-force 
sensors and transmitted to a computer. This computer, acting on 
these inputs and on information stored in its memory banks, works 
out the instantaneous location of the missile under guidance, compares 
this location with the desired location on the proper path* and gen¬ 
erates command signals for correcting the direction of the missile. 
These command signals are received by the missile control system, 
which changes the orientation of the tlirust vector with respect to the 
missile so that the necessary changes in the missile path are made. 

Ballistic-missile guidance is carried out in artificially established 
inertial-space coordinates, with the target considered n s a moving 
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point because of the earths rotation* For the purposes of this guid¬ 
ance method, gravity is regarded as merely one component of the 
resultant specific force, without any particular attention to its direc¬ 
tion as it is related to local ion on the earth. Time is also an input to 
the system, but it is one of several factors for the computer, rather 
than the means for determining 13so orientation of the earth* 

Satellites may be put into orbit by inertial guidance, but inertial 
equipment Is not essential but may be helpful during long periods of 
coasting flight. Very probably, inertial devices will be useful in 
sensing angular-velocity inputs for control purposes, ft is also likely 
that gyroscopic stabilization will lie utilized to assist radiation- 
contact devices carried by satellites in tracking the earth and other 
celestial bodies. 

INTERPLANETARY GUIDANCE 

Interplanetary vehicles must operate for Jong periods of time with 
only tenuous radiation contacts with either their |>oints of departure 
or their destinations. During the tmdeourse phases of long inter¬ 
planetary trips, it may be desirable for the guided vehicle and its 
equipment to l>c able to operate without outside assistance from manned 
installations. Conditions will be close to ideal for radiation con tacts 
willi celestial bodies, and techniques are well developed for acquiring 
and tracking sources of optical wavelengths. Data from the operation 
of optical trackers, combined with accurate time from devices based 
on the natural-frequency vibrations of atoms or elastic bodies and 
with almanac data stored in digital computer memories, provide aU 
the information needed for the accurate navigation of space vehicles. 
In effect, celestial-space coordinates are used for this purpose, with 
locations of the guided vehicle determined from the angular relation¬ 
ships among lines of sight to the sun, the stars, the observable planets, 
and satellites such os the moon* These lines of sight can be automat¬ 
ically sought out by optical trackers and may be maintained either by 
continuous tracking or by the use of gyroscopically controlled refer¬ 
ence mcml>ers with their orientations set from radiat son-con tact 
information. 

I or example the process of navigation might start by acquiring and 
maintaining the lino of sight from the vehicle to the sun by means of a 
heliotmcker (ph 4). The second step would be searching for a se¬ 
lected star over a conical surface about the hcUooent ri c line by means of 
a star tracker whose angle setting is based on an accurate indication of 
time and data stored in the memory of a computer. The an^Ie meas¬ 
ured between the lines of sight to the sun and this star establishes in 
celestial coordinates one of the cones of position shown in plate 4* 
This process is repeated with a second star. Then the angle between 
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the gun line of sight and a planet line of sight is used to determine 
the location of the velucle along the line of intersection of the two 
cones. 

CONCLUSION 

Navigation lias been discussed in general terms, with emphasis on 
tli© geometrical aspects of the problems involved. Radiation contacts 
with terrestrial and celestial points provide means for navigation 
tinder ordinary circumstances. In the special situations that arise 
when radiation contacts are not feasible, inertial methods are avail¬ 
able. Practical applications of these methods are too new for details 
of equipments to lie settled, but it is certain that navigation of the 
future will employ many different arrangements, ranging from all- 
radiation-contact systems to all-inertial systems with various compro¬ 
mise arrangements in between. We can look forward with confidence 
to rapid and interesting developments in the old ail. of navigation. 
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Photography of the Ocean Floor 1 


By A. S. Lauchton 

National Institute nf Ocean^gruphr 
Sturt?. England 


[With ft pi A CM I 

It was inevitable that, once the photographic method of recording 
pictures bud become established, its use as a means of reproducing 
underwater scenes and the life of the sea should have been considered. 
The first serious efforts to take underwater photographs were made 
by Boutan in 1893, working in (be clear waters of the Mediterranean 
off the coast, of France. Although his only successful photographs 
were made by a diver-opera ted camera* be nevertheless foresaw the 
value of an automatic camera which could be lowered to the sea floor 
in places inaccessible to a diver. His failure in this field was due to 
the lack of suitable illumination and to the primitive nature of the 
apparatus then available. 

Surprisingly enough, automatic underwater photography was not 
followed up until nearly 60 years later, alt hough diver-operated cam¬ 
eras taking both still and cino film had lieen extensively developed. 
In 1SM0* M. Ewing* A. Vine, and J. L, Worzel [1] 1 successfully took 
photographs of the sea floor with a fully automatic camera. Under 
the stimulus of wartime needs, photography of the sea floor, especially 
of wrecks, and of sea-floor conditions for the purpose of sound propa¬ 
gation studies* became an established technique. After the war* it 
was quickly realized that this was a technique that could be used to 
in vest! gate the great ocean depths and to observe the abyssal fauna 
and geology in situ. Following the American lead, many laboratories 
throughout the world have developed their own deep-sea cameras 
and have used them for a great variety of purposes* 

CAMERA DESIGN 

Fortunately for uuderwater photography, the wavelength for which 
the attenuation of tight through water is a minimum lies in the middle 

1 li bj ppnnEtwln»B from HaifwiT'ottF, *oi- 15* Octo'kfT IPSi^r 

■ Kttbibtn la brackets refer tb list ot f*f*rpn«a *t end of article. 
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of the visual range. In the deep sea we find that water has great 
clarity owing to the absence of suspended matter and that for ranges 
up to 20 feet or so no loss of definition of the image occurs. Thus a 
conventional camera viewing through a plain glass window with suit¬ 
able illuinination will give a good picture. There is* however* one 
optical problem that arises if high-resolution* wide-angle photographs 
are required. The path of light from water into air is refracted at 
an oblique interface, the refraction being a function of the wave¬ 
length, Hence, the angular field of view of the lens is reduced and, 
unless monochromatic light is used, I lie- image off ihe 21 m is not sharp. 
The first effect is not important unless maximum coverage is required. 
The second effect can be corrected by placing in front of the camera a 
suitable lens that will introduce mi equal amount of chromatic aber¬ 
ration in the opposite sense. 

In the shallow water around the coasts and on the continental slope,, 
the turbidity of the water is an important limiting factor. In many 
places, especially in harbors and river mouths where photography 
lias important practical applications, the visibility is reduced to a 
foot or less, and if photographs are required, a means has to he found 
of displacing the turbid water in the object field with clear w ater. 
This Is a difficult practical problem, and photography in shallow water 
is* therefore, of only limited use, 

Tim practical design of a deep-sea camera can best be illustrated 
with reference to the one designed and built at the National Institute 
of Oceanography (England) [2], The camera consists of three basic 
units, the photographic unit, 1 be flashlight unit, and the acoustic trans¬ 
mitter or “pinger ,? unit- Each of these lias its own watertight casing 
and its own power su ppl i es. The watert ight cases are rer, is trod to w ith • 
stand external pressures up to 10,000 Ib./in. 1 Th© simplest cases for 
the purpose are cylindrical, and, in order to keep the OremII weight 
to a minimum, an internal diameter of 3 inches wag chosen* The cases 
are of light alloy having a wall thickness of three-fourths of an inch 
and being scaled throughout by O-ring seals. The window for the 
camera is made of Perspex in the form of a truncated cone 11/j inches 
thick, in a conical seating. 

The photographic unit comprises n lens and shutter, 15 feet of 35- 
mm. film enabling a series of up to 100 pictures to lie taken, and a 
motor and gearbox, driven by torch batteries, to move the film auto¬ 
matically after each exposure* This unit is shown in plate 1, figure 1. 
The election to Hash unit is of conventional design working from drv 
batteries and generates lOO-joule flushes. The pinger unit, which is 
triggered when a phnlograpb is taken, transmits signals through the 
water to the operntor on the surface telling him that the camera has 
reached the bottom. It is housed in one of the tubes forming the 
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framework. Some such form of indicator is an important part of any 
equipment which is required to be lowered to the bottom of the deep 
sea, since it is impossible, in the presence of the additional tension due 
to up to 3 miles of wire hanging 1 in the water, and the variations in 
tension due to the rolling and pitching of the ship, to feel the change 
in tension on the wire when the camera reaches the bottom. The 
pinger normally emits signals at a slow rate while the camera is in 
mid water, but when it touches tottam, the rate is increased. 

The camera is triggered by a weight, combined with a small sampler, 
that ia suspended below the camera. When this touches bottom, the 
flash, synchronized with the shutter opening, is triggered, the pinger 
signals tin* surf act, and the film is moved to the next frame. The 
operator can immediately raise the wire several fat horns so that the 
camera itself never touches bottom. After a minute or so another pic¬ 
ture can bo taken and the process repeated. A scries of pictures can 
thus be taken while t he ship drifts. In this way a photogr aphic profile 
can be made of such deep-sea features as seamounts or the edges of 
abyssal plains. Any standard black-and-white or color him can lie 
used, and, if desired, stereoscopic pictsires can be taken by using two 
separate photographic units. The underwater camera is show n in use 
on IUU5, Dt&cpvertf II in plate I, figure 2. 

THE RESULTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPLORATION 

During the past 3 years many hundreds of photographs of the sea 
floor, at depths varying from a few fathoms to nearly 3,000 fathoms, 
have been taken by workers at the National Institute of Oceanography. 
The photographs have an immediate interest in revealing for the first 
time a part of the earth's crust never before seen by man but their full 
scientific value cannot be realized unless they are related to the broader 
environ merit In which they are taken, Tims they should be taken in 
conjunction with a topographic survey of the area and with system¬ 
atic sampling of the bottom by such means as coring and dredging, 
so that tire details revealed in the photographs can be interpreted in 
terms of specimens that can l>e examined at close quarters. This, how¬ 
ever, is ti counsel of perfection, and there is seldom time for all the 
necessary data to be acquired. 

In reviewing the results of the photographic program to date it is 
convenient, first, to consider the photographs in relation to the dif¬ 
ferent regions and features of sea-floor topography and, second, to 
illustrate various topics of especial interest that have emerged from 
a study of the photographs. In some instances, color photographs 
are used to illustrate various points, since these give a truer representa¬ 
tion of the bottom. 
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REGIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

Thu nearest and most accessible region of the sea floor is that of 
the Continental tihelf, where the water depth seldom exceeds 100 
fathoms. The coastal part of the slielf has been frequently photo¬ 
graphed by divers and so will not be considered further here. It is 
difficult to generalize about the nature of the bottom on the ghelf, 
since there is as much variety here as there is in the geology of the 
land. Apart from rocky outcrops and beds of seaweed in the shallower 
water* a lot of the shelf off the coast of Europe consists of sand, shells* 
gravel, and mud* The presence of abundant mollusks and other large 
shells and of coarse gravel is typical of shallow-water shelf deposits, 
h requently, one finds the sand patterned by ripplemark* the product 
of the strong tidal siren ins and currents around the continents 

As we proceed toward the deep ocean, we come to the continental 
slope which begins quite suddenly* the depth increasing to 2,000 fath¬ 
oms or more in 20 mile* The slcqies are often cut with deep canyons 
carrying the shallow-w ater sediments out to the deep sea. Apart from 
these canyons, I lie slope is a region of deposition of the fine silt 
and clay material that has l>een carried out from the coast, I'holo¬ 
graphs show a smooth, feature5ess bottom suggesting fairly rapid 
sedimentation. 

In deep water, the bottom of the great ocean basins can be divided 
physiographicftl ly into several regions* Apart from seamounts, ocean 
trenches, and mountain ranges, the bottom is more or less completely 
covered with a blanket of sediment many hundreds of feet thick. Some 
areas refleet the buried topography in an undulating bottom, and 
others have an extraordinary flatness associated with sedimentation 
by turbidity currents. These are currents of water containing sedi¬ 
ment in turbulent suspensions that con flow along gentle gradients 
or the sea floor for many hundreds of miles. At close quarters, how¬ 
ever, both tbe abyssal plains and the undulating bottom are very 
similar. Use 002 c is soft enough for extensive reworking by bottom- 
li ving organisms which leave tracks* burrows, mounds, and other evi¬ 
dence of their existence. In some cages there are indications of the 
originator of these features, such as the impression of a five-iirined 
star on tho top of many of the small humps, but more often one is 
left to gum when and how they were made. Occasionally, one is 
lucky enough to sec a sea cucumber or a hrittlestar crawling along 
the bottom, or some, tube worms or a sponge sticking out of tho ooze, 
but the density of life in abyssal deptlis is very low. Typical photo¬ 
graphs of lids region arc shown in plate 2, figures I and 2, and plate 
7, figure 1. 

ihe great mid-Atlantic ridge divides the Atlantic Ocean into east¬ 
ern and western basin* This vast chain of mountains has an obscure 
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origin, Hud much work has been done to elucidate its struct tine but, 
without any conclusive results. Photography has shown that its 
rocky peaks are areas of extremely low sedimentation and have been 
subject to recent and violent upheaval. Plate 3, figure 1, shows 
steep slopes and freshly cleaved rocks resembling th$ screes found on 
hind. Other photographs have shown basins of sediment covered with 
patches of shingle! ike material that may in fact be colonies of r deep- 
sea shellfish* On the whole the rocky peaks appear poor in 
fauna, & fact consistent with the idea of a geologically recent 
disturbance. 

By far the most interesting and varied collect ion of sea-bottom 
photographs has been taken on the volcanic seamounts that rise out 
of the deep basins. In general the greater the depth t the less dense 
is the faunal population. The attraction of a seamount to the abyssal 
fauna is doubtless partly related to its geological formation. There 
are a great many exposed rocks and boulders in varying states of 
fracture; there are sands and oozes in great variety. These offer 
to the fauna a variety of footholds and, to fishes, shelter in which to 
hide from their foes. Possibly nutrients are concentrated in the 
water in these regions by local up welling due to obstruction of the 
water flow and by the solution of minerals from the rocks themselves. 
Examples are shown of the continuous type of submarine lava flow, 
of the bedrock, of broken boulders and shingle, and of the current- 
swept sand with ripplcmnrks. Often it appears that the fauna of 
one seamount differs from that of another and that where In one place 
for instance one finds predominantly crinoids, in another there may 
he sponges* However, this differentiation may be only the result of 
inadequate sampling techniques, and until more pictures are taken it 
cannot be confirmed- Photographs taken on seamounts are illustrated 
in plate 3, figure % plates 4, 5, and G, plate 7, figure 2, plate S, and 
plato fl, figure 1. 

Photographs were taken of one bank of especial interest off Cape 
Finistcrre* Galicia Bank, which is divided from tho Continental 
Shelf by a depth of 1,500 fathoms, has a structure that may lie related 
more nearly to that of the continent than to that of Urn ocean floor. 
Rocks dredged from it are of two distinct types; limestones and a col¬ 
lection of dark metamorphlc rocks. The pilotograpks strongly sug¬ 
gest that tho limestone is locally derived, whereas the met amorphic 
rocks are erratic and have possibly been carried by ireWgs from the 
north* (PL 9, fig. 2.) 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

The geological interpretation of rocks seen In bottom phot ogre pfis 
ih extremely difficult unless hand specimens can be examined. How- 
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ever, some very interesting features of deep-sea geology have been re- 
vealed, In particular, photographs have indicated the distribution 
and the environment of the rocks. In the Pacific Ocean, millions of 
tons of potential manganese ore have been found scattered on the deep- 
sea bed in the form of manganese nodules. The exposed surface of 
nearly all rocks in deep water slowly acquires a coating of manganese 
dioxide and this can be used to indicate which way up a piece of rock 
lay* In plate 3, figure 1, the white patches on the braken boulders are 
probably places where a manganese coat is lacking and one can infer 
from tins that they have been disiurbed quite recently from the posi¬ 
tion in which they have lain for many thousands of years. The cauli¬ 
flower texture seen on the rock on the left of plate 9, figure ], is due 
to a similar manganese crust. 

Underwater lava flows have been found photographically in n 
region where a dredge has been unable to pick up any loose material 
from the bottom* In plate 3, figure 2, photographed from the Amer¬ 
ican research vessel Verna f the roundness of the rocks is similar to flint 
of the pillow lavas found on continental rocks and believed to have 
been sol klified under water, Onco again the nodular manganese coat¬ 
ing is plainly visible. 

The ripplamarks found in the deep sea are of great interest to sedi- 
menl ary geologists. At one t ime it was thought that the deep sea was 
a region of very small currents and that the existence of ripplemarks 
in a sedimentary rock indicated deposition in shallow water. We now 
have direct evidence of ripplemarks being formed in deep water to¬ 
gether with scour and sand drifts around olffitacles in the sand* Plate 
6 f figure 1, shows these features in globigerina sand at a depth of 1,700 
fathoms. 

Almost every photograph taken in the deep ocean shows evidence 
of some kind of life existing there. In most cases it is impossible to 
give a specific name to the animals found, since the systematic classi¬ 
fication has been based on detail that is often not visible in a single 
picture. However, the pictures do show the animals in their normal 
habitat and in undamaged condition, whereas many of the dredged 
sjiecunens have snlTpitd damage in collecting, and distortion in the re¬ 
sultant pickling and storing in formalin. Plate 6, figure 2, shows an 
unusual hotothurian that was previously known onlv from extensively 
damaged specimens collected by I IMS. Challenger in 1875. 

One of the most fascinating puzzles posed by the pictures is the 
identification of the tracks and burrows found over the wide areas of 
the soft, bottom. One must appreciate that with the sediment accunrm- 
luting at the slow nvte of only a centimeter or less in a thousand years* 
a track once made will be visible for a very long time. Thus the 
density of tracks reflects the activity of several thousand years, Sonic 
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of the tracks are made by animals on the surface and some by animals 
beneath it, Plate 2, figure 2, shows the broadest tracks found (about 
1 inches across) and is representative of many such tracks found 
beneath the Atlantic, A similar track, but with much more pro¬ 
nounced transverse marks was photographed by Zenkavitch from tha 
Russian research ship Vityas^ in the Pacific, Although the central 
part of lhe track is raised, it must have been formed by ait animal on 
the surface because of the regularity of marking. A jmssible interpre¬ 
tation is that the truck was made by a mud-feeding animal which 
scoops ilia mud into its mouth with some form of arms or tentacles, 
producing transverse marks and a ridge of ooze, the central depression 
being made by a trailing tail Possible animals to fit this theory are 
decapod crustaceans and liololhurtans of the type shown in plate C, 
figures. 

Other interesting tracks are the sinuous and the spiral forms. These 
appear to have iwien made by worms burrowing just below the surface 
and stop suddenly when the worm burrows downward. The shapes of 
these tracks provide interesting evidence of the way in which an 
animal can search sui area most economically and systematically. 

Many' other interesting problems arise out of these photograplis 
concerning the relationship between fauna and their environment. 
Photography will doubtless 1ns used more and more in the future to 
study deep-sea marine ecology. 

FUTURE USE OF UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY 

It is clear from the above discussion that deep-sea photography has 
its place in any investigation that includes tlio sea bottom. A photo¬ 
graph is second be.-t to direct observation, but until bathyscaphes be¬ 
come more common, direct observation is not possible. It may bo 
advantageous, in sampling I he bottom, lo attach a camera to tlio corer 
or dredge to estimate the sampling technique more efficiently. Cer¬ 
tainly, if it becomes a practicable proposition to drill into the solid 
rock of the seabed, photographic control would be most desirable. 

The deep-sea camera has been used as u tool in a number of ways 
other than those described. Fislx, squid, and the deep scattering layer 
hare been photographed in mid water using suitable triggering dev ices, 
and the camera has been incorporated as the recording method for 
the measurement of currents on the sea floor. Doubtless many other 
uses will be found in the future. 
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History of a Tsunami 


By Elliott Roberts 

CapffJj B, nnd Cn&rff fiC ^n :ry (JldflWJ 


[With 1 flntcf 

Ox July 9, 1958, the rock layers 0 miles deep under the Fxirweather 
Range of southeast A%ska grew tired of the un retailing strains asso¬ 
ciated with a geological uplift going on iit the region- At 15 minutes 
,md 52 seconds after 10 in the evening, Pacific standard time, while it 
was still light in that high latitude, they broke apart in a shearing 
motion that started a chain of very weird events* 

For a few moments the scattered people in nearby pails of Alaskx 
were unaware of that subterra menu cleavage. All seemed pedusful 
and quint—even the normally nstic&s waters of the Pacific were ns 
nearly calm ns they ever are. At Y akulat, 115 miles to She northwest, 
postmaster John Williams and CAA employee Robert, libbtat, with 
their wives and a widowed cannery owner, Jennie* Welsh Walton* 
were preparing to leave Khantoak Island, where they had been pick* 
ing strawberries on Point Turner near the harbor navigation light. 
The Williams couple were some distance off the point in a launch, 
while the others were embarking in another boat. Quiet, late-evening 
sounds drifted from Yakutat and the few cabins around Dry Bay to 
the southward. Still farther south, mountain girt Litnya Bay lay 
near the foot of 15,320 foot Mount Fairwcather itself, inside U\ 
Chaussee Spit at the bay entrance were two boa«s, ihe Badger, aboard 
which Bill and Vivian Swanson, of Auburn, Wash., lay asleep, and 
the Bmmom, occupied by Orville Wagner, of Idaho Inlet, and Ida 
young wife Mickey, Farther in, near Lituya's south shore, were How¬ 
ard Ulrich and his T-ycar-old son Junior, in the ^8-foot Just 

in from a day of fishing, they all sought a night's shelter before un¬ 
dertaking another day of labor in the A laskan Gulf, Geologist 
Virgil Mann, of Ihe University of North Carolina, and a party of IG 
men were camped on the shore of Lake Crillonj. among * he hills $ miles 
soul beast of Litnya, preparing to move next morning to an abandoned 
cabin on Cenotaph Island almost in the exact middle of the bay. Ten 
Canadian mountaineer* just down from history’s Second ascent of 
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Fairweathcr, a boundary peak and British Columbia’s highest point, 
had left their camp on the north shore of the bay shortly before, flying 
to .Juneau a day early because of some weather apprehension of their 
ItCAF pilot 

In a violent break like that of July 9 the shearing motion spreads 
rapidly outward through a complex system of rock faults. The Fair- 
weather break readied the surface in a still-unexplored pattern of 
cracked granite and slumped earth teaching more than 150 miles 
through mountainous uplands and glacier-filled valleys—all the way 
from Icy Strait north to the vast Malaspina Glacier that spews down 
from the heights of the Cook-Augusta-St. Elias mountain massif. 
A wild upheaval exploded over the land in what seismologists were 
soon to rate one of America’s greatest earthquakes. Boats at sea felt 
unimaginable hammering from the water. One fisherman miles 
off Icy Point reported that despite a smooth sea he felt he was riding 
on a big explosion—the worst experience he ever had. Another said 
it felt like jumping 12 feet out of the water. 

The peaks of the Fnirweather Range shivered visibly all the way 
to the summit more than 15,000 feet above the sea. Avalanches slowly 
began their descent amid great clouds of dust and flying snow. Some 
thought it looked like the end of the world. A whole mountainside 
come down at Point Astrolabe. The Swansons and the Ulrichs in 
Lituya Bay rose in alarm to gaze in unbelieving wonder and terror. 
Swanson Attd his wife later insisted that the terminal ice mass of 
Lituya Glacier rose into view from behind a headland up the bay, 
with great masses falling from its face, and then, fell majestically into 
the water, creating a wave that went over the whole headland. It 
then caromed down the bay, scouring the shores of their trees, obliter¬ 
ating the mountaineers’ campsite, overrunning Cenotaph Island and 
its lone cabin, and killing the Wagners and all but killing the Swan¬ 
sons in a surfboard kind of plunge of their two boots across 40-foot- 
high La Chaussre Spit to destruction in the sea outside—a wave of 
such improbability as to strain the credulity of later investigators, and 
to remain a scientific puzzle. 

A hundred miles of alluvial soils in the coastal lowlands shook and 
danced, giving birth to uncounted sandboils, sulfur stenches, 20- to 
30-foot geysers, and great cracks, one of which completely swallowed 
a truck where it stood beside the Akwe River near Dry Bay. Several 
men, thrown to the ground in a cabin on nearby East River, managed 
to scramble out before its collapse, but found their escape through 
the heaving landscape only with great difficulty. In Yakutat Bay the 
Williams couple in their beat off Point Turner gasped when the outer 
part of the point seemed to rise 20 feet in the air, then collapse in a 
welter of churning waters that swallowed Tibbies and his wife and 
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Mis. Walton forever. Virgil Mann's geologists may well have been 
wishing they had moved earlier to the cabin on Cenotaph Island, 
farther from the center of the disturbance. The Canadian moun¬ 
taineers strolled the streets of Juneau a day ahead of their expecta¬ 
tions, unaware of the debt they owed their pilot for his weather 
worries. The beginnings of panic in Juneau’s gently swaying Capitol 
Theater were stilled by the authoritative command rising above the 
soundtrack, “Keep your seats I” 

Public consternation and damage occurred over a 400,000 square 
mile area reaching such scattered places as Anchorage, Cordova, and 
Ketchikan. In Petersburg people ran to the streets. Landslides 
were seen in Warm Springs Bay, 100 miles south on Ihraitof Island. 
The fishing village of Pelican on Chichagof Island saw several hurt in 
the falling of objects, and heavy losses of equipment. One hundred 
miles to the east, near Juneau, a chimney toppled, bells rang, and a 
sandbar was seen “shaking like Jelly.” The Alaska Communications 
System had six cable breaks due to some kind of submarine upheavals 
in the Haines-Skagway area, and one at Wrangell, distant a surpris¬ 
ing 250 miles from the quake. At Seattle the Coast and. Goedetic 
Survey’s strong-motion seismograph in the Federal Building, re¬ 
corded more than an inch of back-and-forth motion in the foundations 
of the city, and 20 musicians in an orchestra shell floating on Seat¬ 
tle’s Green Lake, more than 1,000 miles from Fainvealher's broken 
rocks, were shaken by a 5-minute series of oscillations—possibly an 
alltime distance record for human sensing of an earthquake. With¬ 
out doubt the most remote commotion of all was created when the 
Survey's tidal wave warning system went into operation after a 
minor sea wave was reported from the Sitka tide-gaging station. A 
public warning of a possible tidal wave in Hawaii, though later seen 
to be a false alarm, caused waves of excitement and traffic jams as 
people fled low-lying areas. Of more lasting concern was the dif¬ 
ficulty, back in Alaska, of salmon seining through masses of dead 
halibut, cod, and octopuses, their carcasses drifting among uncounted 
stripped find baft less logs* masses of ice, and oilier debris which 
d uttered the area for days. 

At the moment of Fair wen flier's rupture the springing of the tom 
rocks to less stmined positions sent forth waves of vibmnt motion 
that traveled the surface layers and the deep interior of the entire 
earth, arriving in duo time at successively more distant seismograph 
stations, where delicately suspended instruments were set into respon¬ 
sive swinging. The floating orchestra pit at Seattle was in effect n 
giant earthquake detector—possibly hugt-st on m’ord T ^ . ® 

waves included pressure variations of the type of sound waves in m 
air, sidewise jerks like the kink that travels a tightrope when it is 
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struck, and still others. They traveled numerous paths, some by re¬ 
flections within the earth, so that their arrivals at particular points 
made protracted and complex patterns on the recorders—patterns 
incomprehensible to anyone but skilled seismologists, but when cor¬ 
rectly interpreted very revealing indeed. In fact, they carried within 
their complex patterns extremely good indications of the distances 
the waves had come from their origin. 

Not, many seismologists are aware immediately of a distant shock, 
because the typical seismograph recorder, which photographs the 
motions of a tin}' spot of light, works in a dark chamber to make a 
record that is developed but once a day. (The favorite news story 
about the needle being knocked off the record is more expressive than 
accurate—it reflects an obsolete process of scratching a Sine on a 
paper that lias been blackened over a smoking lump, a method in use 
lief ore seismologists learned to make electrons do their work.) Mod¬ 
ern stations also use electrically driven recorders that draw the line 
visibly with ink, sometimes even hooked up to alarm devices; how¬ 
ever, such elaborate apparatus is not yet in universal use, 

Tn the case of the Fairweather shock, it was night in North Amer¬ 
ica and most American seismologists were off duty or asleep. The 
visible recorder in the Washington office of the Const and Geodetic 
Survey went into violent, action at 1:34 a.m., the first waves having 
taken 7 minutes and £8 seconds to travel the 2,800 miles at an aver¬ 
age speed of almost 6 miles a second, but it worked unobserved for 
no one was there. Nor were witnesses present at other leading oIh 
servatories—Weston College, Harvard, Fordham, Columbia. St. Louis 
University, anrl many others. But the quake did not lack notice. 
Hardly had the ground waves arrived when the Survey’s observers 
at Tucson, Sitka, and Honolulu, in concert, with cooperating seis¬ 
mologists on the Berkeley campus of the University of California 
and at. Caltech’s Seism illogical Laboratory in Pasadena, wore rushing 
to I heir visible recorders to see what had set their bedroom alarms to 
ringing. Together they constituted a ready force for warning action 
in the face of a possible Pacific tidal wave, generated by the rising 
or sinking of an extensive segment of the ocean floor in an earthquake. 
Tliia dramatic and often disastrous event, technically a seismic sea 
wave, is known more conveniently by the Japanese term "tsunami,” 
the literal maiming of which is “wave-in-a-bay.” Lihiya’s wave of 
I9f>9 was therefore a true tsunami, and, as it turned out, not a seismic 
sea wave;. 

As is the way with seismologists the world around, n widespread 
exchange of stat ion reports and interpretations had begun by morn¬ 
ing. In the coordination and analysis center of the Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey, plotting of the distance readings indicated where the 
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break had been—under Mount La Pcrouse, 58.6° north of the Bqun- 
tor and 137,1 c west of the Greenwich meridian. W illi a m Stander, a 
Jesuit scientist then working at Berkeley, [dotted a position sligiiUy 
different—near the coast at Point Astrolabe, It cannot be said which 
most nearly fits so deeply buried an event, Ibe violence of the jig¬ 
gles recorded on the photographic paper showed how great was the 
energy of this quake. Standard instruments at Pasadena and Berke¬ 
ley showed it to be a true giant with a magnitude of 3.0 on the energy 
rating settle devised by Caltech scientists Beno Gutenberg and Charles 
Bidder. The highest magnitude ever observed was about 8.7 on the 
same scale, a figure representing the greatest amount of energy, so 
cording to the Japanese seismologist C. Tsuboi, that can be stored in 
stressed rocks and released in a single quake. This release of energy 
is estimated to equal some 100,0&0 Hiroshima-type atomic explosions, 
though it is of course far less concentrated in its effects. One eart i 
quake of such top-level magnitude was that of August 15,1050, which 
triggered tremendous landslides in the high Himalaya of the ( nina- 
Burma-India border area, and ultimately produced widespread floods 
in the Assam tea gardens. Another occurred in January lf» 'o* m a 
remote part of Colombia, in South America. Neither killed many 
people, but hnd either area liecn populated, the death toll would have 

been enormous. . , ., 

Tlie public mqmrtanee attached to an earthquake is undent amiably 
keved to the damage and casualty rolls, railier than to its scientific 
evaluation; hence the great earthquakes of history are not always the 
strongest. For instance, the Santa Barbara and Long Beach trage¬ 
dies of 1025 and 1333, hoth scientifically minor California shocks, will 
be remornlsered in company with their stronger fellows, such as the 
1008 devastation of Messina, Italy, m which 100,IW died, and the 
Tokyo disaster of 1023, which destroyed an unbelievable Sifi.OOO build¬ 
ings in an earthquake and fire which claimed almost as many hies. 
Such a scientific front-rank event as the 100G Colombian shock 
escaped public notice, and it- is safe to say that the great I<aimreaf ter 
shock, which killed five people (and would hare been forever infamous 
had it si.nick a largo city) has passed long sinre from public notice. 

It will not. soon bo forgotten by seismologists, however, who now 
know it to be among the four strongest shocks in the hi.it ory o i o 
America In 1S11 the river-bottom country about hew Madrid, i to., 
shook and Shivered, and visible waves In the preund, like those of the 
sea surface, stn rf led nnbelie v i ng wit nesses. Reelfoot Lake was created 
when 30,000 square miles of the land sank, some of it as mnch as 1j 
feet, Tim motions were felt by people throughout more than 2 million 
square miles, as far away as Boston, Seismologists say is. was one o 
the greatest in till history. In 1 B&G the famous Charleston, S.C., qunke 
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destroyed 100 buildings at a cost of million and left cracks in 
practically all masonry structures—cracks now proudly preserved by 
the owners of surviving houses as a kind of social distinction. The 
most famous, if not the strongest, of all American quakes was certainly 
Lhe one that rocked San Francisco on April IS, 1906* Broken water 
mains contributed to the wide spread of a fixe which caused the larger 
part of the 700-odd casualties and the half-billion dollar damage toll. 
San Franciscans insist on the distinction—there seems to be a question 
of civic pride in these matters—between the quake and the resulting 
lire. This is the only one of the three quakes to have a Gutenberg- 
Kichter rating based on modem instrumental readings. It was 8*25, 
just barely ahead of the Fair weather shock. 

The Gutenberg-Richter scale has no relation to the number of people 
killed or houses wrecked but there are other types of rating scales that 
have. Seismologists call them intensity scales^ instead of rating the 
energy of a quake, they furnish an evaluation of its local effects at a 
given place regardless of its distance from the shock* These scales arc 
concerned with such things as public alarm, the falling of objects, 
cracking of plaster, destruction of buildings—-even cracks in the 
ground. Such effects eicite people, of course, and newspaper stories 
deal with them pretty much to the exclusion of such prosaic facts aa 
their energy* The intensity settle most used in America is the Modi¬ 
fied-Mercalll scale, from a rating system devised by the Italian Mer- 
calli. Its highest grade is 12, an ominous number that signifies total 
destruction. Evidence is lacking for tha explicit intensity raring of 
tha Fairweather shock; had such ground movements occurred in a 
built-up locality, however, there can be little doubt that the destruction 
would have l>ccn essentially complete. 

Seismologists point to the fact that neither tha New Madrid nor 
the Charleston earthquake occurred in an area known as dangerous, 
although nearby parts of South Carolina do, in fact, exhibit occasional 
minor shivers. This supports the standard warning of the profession 
that no place on earth can bo said to be really safe from damaging 
shocks* The 1&0G event in California, on the olher hand, was in a 
highly seismic area,directly on the well-known Sail Andreas Fault, a 
source of recurring shocks throughout a notorious past, and probably 
of many more to come. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has long 
mads periodic repetitions of geodetic measurements in the vicinity 
of the San Andreas, finding slow movements of the land, which are 
proceeding, in fact, on a truly grand scale—a great region west of the 
San Andreas is slowly creeping northwestward m relation to the 
country east of the fault* This distortion amounts to some 2 inches 
a year, certainly enough in the course of centuries to place great 
stresses in the crustal rocks* Historical records are too short to 
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indicate with any certainty what patterns of earthquake recurrence 
may exist on the San Andreas, although some geologists hare said 
that great earthquakes may occur somewhere along that rone of 
weakness at about 50-year intervals. This does not threaten San 
Francisco with a great jolt at any specific time, for the fault is very 
long—it extends from an origin in the Gulf of Lower California 
northward through the San Francisco area to an eventual disappear¬ 
ance in the sea off northern California—and an earthquake could oc¬ 
cur any where along its length. 

The San Andreas, for all its length, is but a detail in one of the 
world’s great belts of seismic activity—an arc extending around much 
of the Pacific Basin, from the unstable western mountains of South 
and North America, through southern Alaska where lie the Fair- 
weathers and Lituya Bay, through the Aleutian Island chain, past 
Japan and the Philippines, and on southeastward toward New Zea¬ 
land, Some of the western Pacific areas on this arc show the greatest 
concentration of heavy shocks recorded anywhere in the world* The 
whole great arc is what is known as an orogenic zone—an area of 
geologically young and changing forms characterized by high moun¬ 
tains which have not had time to erode down as have the more mature 
Appalachians, and deep ocean trenches not yet filled with sediments* 
The progressive changes are typified by the crustal migrations shown 
by the geodetic surveys in California, and by the upward growth of 
southeast Alaska’s mountains—movements that become earthquakes 
when the rocks fail to yield sufficiently fast and end by breaking. 

In the California quaka of 1006 two mountains near San Francisco 
moved 10 feet farther apart at one stroke, and along the San Andreas 
the horizontal slipping in that one quake amounted in places to no 
less than 31 feeL Roads, fences, even rows of orchard trees were 
offset in broken lines where they lay across the fault. In another 
quake along the southern reaches of the great fault, a unique terri¬ 
torial problem was presented when the United States border with 
Mexico shifted position. There is geological evidence that these move¬ 
ments have been repeated so many times that their total accumulation 
along the San Andreas now amounts to as much as 350 tniles or more. 
This probably took 100 million years, which, though long in human 
terms, is but a brief period in geological time. 

In parts of southeast Alaska, particularly north of Icy Strait, the 
upward growth of the land has been monitored for many years. Long 
sequences of tide-gage observations east of the I air weathers have 
shown how fast thia is. At Haines in Lynn Canal the land has risen 
out of the sea some 5 feet in 60 yearsj at Skagway and at Juneau the 
emergence has amounted to 3 feet in 50 years; and on engineering 
firm found indications of nearly 6 feet of rise of the land in Excur- 
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sion Inlet, which runs north out of ley Strait, since the date of a 
patent survey made m 1909, These changes are unspectacular except 
when they occur ns earthquakes—then the news circuits carry excited 
tales of events like those of July 9,1958, at Lituya Bay. Don Miller, 
of the Geological Survey, and Don Tocher, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, in a preliminary search of the most accessible reaches of the 
Fairweethcr Fault since the 1958 quake, found, horizontal displace¬ 
ments of 21% feet accompanied by new escarpments 3% feet high. 
The land west of the fault moved northwestward, ns it does in the case 
of California's San Andreas, suggesting a kind of grand-scale system 
at work. These movements may seem dramatic but they are minor 
compared to the dislocations of the Yakutat Bay earthquake of Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1899—an earlier step in the long series of readjustments 
going on in the growing Fair weather Bunge, Yakutat Hay is a story 
in itself—the subject of extensive field examinations by the Geological 
Survey in the years following the shock and of bulky technical re¬ 
ports on the findings* The almost unbelievable fact is flint the shores 
of Disenchantment Bay, an upper arm of Yakut at Bay, rose no less 
than 47 feet 4 inches out of the sea in lhat convulsion, the greatest 
known faulting over to occur in a single quake. Lucking previous 
tide-gage records in the locality, many kinds of evidence had to be 
found to verify this startling observation, including traces of ele¬ 
vated beaches, old high-water marks on the rocks, and telltale effects 
on tho vegetation. The best evidence, found some years after tho 
event, was the remains of dead barnacles far out of the water. Verti¬ 
cal measurements between the highest live bam rides to be found and 
the highest dead barnacle shells proved the point beyond doubt. 
What a prelude this was to the incredible events of July 9,1953, 

These events received prompt attention by seismologist geolo¬ 
gists, geodesists, and hydrogrjipiiers. T. Kiel Davis, of the Geo¬ 
physical Institute of Alaska, was soon there with a plane for view 
photography. By July 17 the Coast and Geodetic Survey had Merlin 
Pffltto on the scene with Air Photo Mission 701 to investigate topo¬ 
graphic changes. The Survey’s ship Pathfindet under tho command 
of Ira Hubottom arrived on September 10, en route from a surveying 
assignment in Bristol Bay, to obtain preliminary soundings of tho 
underwater changes. 

The upheaval of Point Turner, which had swallowed Mrs. Walton 
and the Tibbies couple so abruptly, saw the utter disappearance of 
the harbor light and of some IfKl to 150 feet of the south end of the 
island, cut off as if by a great cleaver. Compared with surveys made 
in 1912* 800 feet appeared to be gone, hut much of this wm probably 
the effect of erosion of the sandy deposits during the years. At any 
rate the land upon which the strawberry picket had stood just before 
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the shock was now gone, and in its place there swept back ansi forth 
with the tides some 00 feet or more of water—more than cun ugh to 
lloattlie largest skip in existence. 

Totmgraphic changes and dillcronees in water depths were found in 
profusion. As if to balance the loss of Point Tumor, 100 feet of the 
north end of Khantaak Island was found to have disappeared. Iho 
Pathfinder found sea bottom risen in places ns much as 18 met and 
sunken equally in others. Extensive portions of tho shores of 1 ukutat 
Bay were gone, fallen into the sea with deep water flowing m their 
pi aces. Such circumstances in validate ex istii lg m a ps and chart s, fore- 
litff the Coast and Geodetic Survey to plan comprehensive new surveys 
of both land and sea in its effort to keep up with this corner of t ie 
changing world. Geologists and seismologists are sure to study the 


area for rears to come. „ + 

mile Yakub* B»y mirrMgcd itedf, the small fehinc and com- 

mercial port from which the bay takes its name had He own >*»«' “ 
excitement Bridge dorks, and warehouse. ™ damaged. Ik. 
ground cracked near Mrs. Walton’s eannary. Uhjeeli. fell in pro¬ 
fusion, and a water lank collapsed in a twisted pda. lie harbor cur¬ 
rents flowed the wrong way past the waterfront, and the w-cal ed 
Millpond near the airport sloshed violently. The ramp rose and fell 
like the waves of the sea, while 1,100 helium cylinders, which had bean 
stacked in neat array, all fell to c ho south as though bowing toward Iho 
origin of all the commotion. Virgil Man,, reported a sum a. f«k of 
nature front larke Crillon, where whole stands of spruce trees te a 
feet of their tops broken olf and thrown head down toward the south 

WM* a 

But the most violent effects ware in Lituya Bay, only 15 miles from 
the source of all the trouble. Six and a hal f mil* tong and 
wide, with deep water and good anchorages, it is the only 
ordained by nature to bo precarious, at that—m the ong wtritc 
forbidding coast between Cape Spencer and lakutat Bay, ait t 
consequent interest for mariners seeking shelter from the roug * .1 - 

“ ni^rSy wea discovered in 1780 by the French explorer * “ 
Fnmsoia de Galoup, Comte de to 1'erouse, m * f * J - JJ 

of discovery with the vessels Astrolabe [named for a MMUate- 
tiomicalinstrument) and Bouteole. He nam it lor t ’ 

but our!v Russian charts showed it os “Altun Bay, and 
of the 10 th century knew it, for obvious reasons, as 
Bay, 1 * La Perouse described it as a place of great to.m y y 
of the surrounding tree-ctod hills and the majestic backdrop of ho 
snowy Fairweathfre. It had sandy shores abounding 
berries, and the glaciers at its head discharged small sparLhn„ 
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bergs suitable for replenishing the mariners* ice-boxes. Lituya*s 
inner end is crossed like a T, with Lituyu Glacier emptying into Gil¬ 
bert Inlet on the north, and Crillon Irdet and Glacier at the opposite 
end of the T. The corners where the inlets meet the bay are guarded 
by two mountains like gateposts, and the opposite shore on the east is 
a wall rising steeply toward the main mass of the big range. This nat¬ 
ural amphitheater, in which die normally still waters are walled about 
by high green-forested slopes and the towering faces of the glaciers, 
is a secluded place of cathedral-like solemnity and grandeur* 

Lituya may seem like a miracle of nature, but men have learned 
that it has a harsh and cruel aspect* For one thing* it is plagued 
by a narrow and difficult entrance, nearly dosed by the spit known 
as La Chaussee because it looked to the Frenchman so like a causeway 
or dike* The two small vessels of La Perouse, on first approaching* 
found themselves sucked into a veritable sluiceway where the tide 
flooded past sunken rocks through an 60-yard passage. After they 
whirled, completely out of control, into the calm water of the bay 
and came to rest he wrote in his journal, s Tn my 30 years of naviga¬ 
tion I never saw two ships so near destruction.** Later mariners have 
learned of the dangers lurking in these powerful currenU, often made 
worse by the breaking of storm waves and terrifying tide rips, so 
they try to make the passage during the brief periods of slack water 
between the ebb and flow of the t ide. 

La Perouse, it turned out, was not to escape disaster after all. 
While awaking good weather he sent out small boats to survey the 
bay, 3 of them being seized in the ebb current and swept out the 
entrance through high combers, where 2 were swamped with the loss 
oE 21 of his men. On his chart there was shown a low, rounded 
island near the middle of the bay, where he erected a monument to 
the memory of tlie lost, sailors. The island has long borne the mime 
Cenotaph. Subsequent history records a long tale of ship losses 
and drownlngs in Lituya s difficult entrance, of which L& Feroused 
was but the first. 

The chart also showed two Indian villages on the south shore of the 
bay, of which no trace exists today. It is not even know n when they 
were destroyed, but it probably occurred during a great w ave in 185$ 
or 1854—there is an old tale relating how several sea-otter hunters 
survived the di&np pea ranee of their villages about that time by being 
at sea in their canoes. This, then, is the other of two evil aspects 
of Lituya—the lurking menace of unpredictable waves that wipe 
villages oiT the earth, that pick up anchored boats and throw them 
over La Chaussee Spit, that sweep mountainsides clean of their 
forests. 

There must have been many great w aves in tlm unrecorded history 
of Lituya. One of them, in 1036, we know well from eyewitness 
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accounts. At that time Jim Iluscroft had lived on Cenotaph Island, 
engaged in fishing and prospecting, and lie hud built himself a cabin 
60 feet above the water on the southwest side of the island. Ho had 
a companion that year of 1930, with whom he had suited down 50 
barrels of salmon, storing them temporarily in a shed near the cabin. 
Huseroft was getting breakfast on October 2? when a roar was heard, 
*-Uka tins drone of 100 airplanes at low altitude,” followed by a wave 
sweeping down the buy, Tlie two scrambled for safety on higher 
ground, saving themselves only to see their season’s catch of salmon 
swept away and the cabin flooded. Its time had, however, not yet 
come, for there it was destined to stand for another 22 years awaiting 
an end in the greater, higher wave of 1053, l day before Professor 
Mann was to have moved in with his men. 

At least one other great wave is known through clever interpreta¬ 
tions of natures telltale signs. The Geological Survey’s Don Miller, 
a highly respected specialist on Alaskan geology and one of the first 
investigators of the 1958 wave, hud noted some years ago that the 
trees about tbe shores of the bay grew in remarkable nones of uniform 
age, bordered by trim lines separating scones of different ages. These 
trim lines ho traced along the Hanks of the hills bordering the bay, 
finding in them convincing evidence of successive scouring of the 
slopes by wave inundations ftt different times and heights. Miller 
found two definite trim lines, the lower having a maximum height 
of 400 feet in out arm of the bay and lesser heights toward its en¬ 
trance, and the other generally higher one with a greatest altitude 
2 miles from Lituya's inner end. It was clear that the younger trim 
line was created in 1936 by the wave seen by Huscroft. The other, 
according to tree-ring studies, must have been in the winter of 1853- 
54. Neither of these dutes has a record of any important earthquakes 
near Utuya; therefore these inundations, whatever their cause, are 
not necessarily seismic sea waves. Miller presented these facts at an 
annual meeting of the Geological Society of America in Seattle during 
1954, finding skepticism, despite his compelling evidence, that sea, 
waves could wash hundreds of feet high on a mountainside. The 
doubts were shared by oceanographers and hydrographic surveyors. 
They thought they knew the sea, but they little knew the power of 
Lituya. 

Miller had discussed possible causes of such waves, finding unlikely 
the release of an ice-dammed lake, or the fall of glacier ice into the 
bay. He found the idea of earthquake upheavals under the water 
a tempting idea, but noted the absence of any earthquake records 
for the years concerned. The speculation was made even more imag¬ 
inative when some of Professor Mann’s men later suggested that the 
1958 wave, which followed a very violent quake indeed, might have 
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been caused by an opening of a cavernous crack in the sea floor, 
sucking in the wliter only to close again with a violent squirt up over 
the hillsides This, however, seemed improbable* 

From later study of Xattos aerial photographs and survey records 
it is dear that many great lauds! ides occurred, falling down the moun¬ 
tainsides from heights as great as 3,000 feet, and that tremendous 
masses of ice fell from the towering face of Lituya Glacier, Whether 
triggered by an earthquake as on July 9, or by other causes, such 
great volumes of material suddenly dumped in the confined waters 
of a bay can apparently raise the water level enough to generate a 
wave. On July 9, i!)58 t there was caused such n wave which may 
have been 50 or 100 feet or more in height—a wave that sloshed back 
and forth in a maelstrom with energy enough to send its waters high 
on the basks, take down trees and earth, and to make Milleris trim 
lines understandable after all. It ended by sweeping down tho bay, 
leaving a trim line of varying height according to the configuration 
of the hills, but apparently as high in places as 500 feet. On tha way 
it scoured the slopes of Cenotaph Island up to 165 feet, and flowed 
through a low point on its ridge, incidentally removing every recog¬ 
nizable object at the site of Huscrofts old cabin* Even at the bay 
entrance, after a 6-mile trip, it still had force enough to break loose 
the two anchored boats And lift them over the spit and completely 
out of the bay. 

The wave heights of July 9 wrre immediately seen to dwarf those 
that had left Millers old trim lines. AH the viewers in the days 
following the wave exclaimed in amazement, at the appearance of the 
western mountain at the comer of Gilbert Inlet, Where it had for¬ 
merly been tree clad all the way down to the shore, its steep bulwark 
now stood starkly barn to a height of more than 1,600 feet. The 
rocks seemed to be washed clean—did this mean that the wav© had 
climbed to the incredible height of 10 Niagaras? There were those, 
including the authorities Miller and Tocher, who thought so from the 
first, but mass skepticism met their claim, and the controversy is not 
yet stilled* There was most certainly a landslide on the western 
mountain, and it lb easy to point out that it alone could have denuded 
the mountain, but this easy explanation falls before the opinion of 
the Survey photogrnmmclri&te, experts at photointerprehtiion and the 
appraisal of land detail revealed by storcogmphie plotting instru¬ 
ments, Concluding the compilation of a now topographic map from 
Nafto'a photograph, they expressed their unanimous conviction that 
the water did reach a height somewhere between 1,200 feet and the 
top of the bared mountainside area* It w^as apparent to them that 
nothing but an actual flood could possibly have scoured the folded 
and creviced rocks so thoroughly clean of every bit of dirt and 
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debris—certainly not the landslide alone. Then^ too, there are the 
eyewitness reports of the survivors of the wave. 

If seems that the Lituya Bay wave of 1W5S, a true tsunami in the 
original sense of “wave-ima-bay,” unbelievably but in nil probability 
threw its foaming crest higher than any wave ever before known to 
man* 

Eyewitness stories of the Lrituya events come from the Swansons 
and from Howard Ulrich, Bill and Vivian Swanson, occupants of 
the liadtj&r during her niud flight across La Chatissee Spit in company 
with the ill-fated Wagners, somehow managed to get clear of the 
wreck in an 8'foot punt, undergoing exposure and fright as well as 
loss of their worldly possessions, before their rescue by a fisherman 
named Graham in the trawler Lvmatu They were quickly flown to 
Juneau in a rescue plane and, after a short hospital rest, were able to 
describe their experience. They were sure they had seen the glacier 
riding high into sight from behind the western mountain, followed 
by a greal wave of water washing over its steep face. During the 
folio wing wild ride across the spit they believed they were 100 feet 
high, for there had been trees on the spit, and they were above therm 
They looked down on rocks as big as houses. They were incredulous 
and deeply thankful to be alive. 

The story told by the other survivors, Howard Ulrich and his son, 
will probabl v be unmatel led for a long time to come. In a v|vid nocount 
published in The Alaska Sportsman Ulrich tells how they entered 
the bay on the last of the floodtido for rest after a day of poor fish¬ 
ing, ] to anchored the Edrie in a cove on the south side a mils or so 
inside the entrance, and after supper he and Sonny w r ent to sleep, 
only to be awakened by violent motions soon after 10:15* Dash¬ 
ing to the deck, Ulrich teheld the writhing and twisting of the high 
peaks and the clouds of dusE and flying snow about their summits. 
Petrified, he watched for 2 minutes or more until his attention was 
attracted to a new sight. There was u gigantic wall of water which 
he thought to be 1,809 feet high erupting against Else western moun¬ 
tain, then coining down the hay, cutting a swath through the trees 
on the summit of Cenotaph Island, backlodiing against the eastern 
shore up to a height of 500 feet, then heading for the Edrie f now a 
wall of water 50 feet high. 

Suddenly he realized he had to move* Cursing himself for delay¬ 
ing, he got a lifejacket on Sonny, then somehow got the engine going, 
but he was unable to heave the anchor in time. Just before the water 
struck ho veered the chain in its end, hoping to dip it, at the same 
time maneuvering the Edrie to face the wave. As she lifted to t iQ 
swell the chain tightened and snapped, its short end whipping up 
and winding around the pilothouse- The boat was swept, completely 
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out of control, over tv hat had been dry land a moment before. By 
now Ulrich remembered his radio- Shouting into it, he made the 
international voice-radio distress call, k *Mayday, Mayday— Edri& in 
Lituya Bay—all hell broke loose—I think we Vo had it—goodbyl” 
The wave, however, changed course and bounced oil the shore, allow¬ 
ing Ulrich, with strenuous efforts and certainly with superb seaman¬ 
ship, to get his boat under a kind of control. He now began devoting 
himself to evading huge chunks of churning ice, any ono of which 
could have made kindling wood of the Edrie .. 

The nest problem was to get out of the bay through its turbulent 
aud tricky entrance—a passage bad enough at the height of the ebb, 
not to speak of the wild conditions of that particular moment—for 
the remotest chance of getting out looked mighty good to Ulrich just 
then. He tucked pillows about Sonny and told him to hang on for 
dear life, A stroke of luck now appeared in the form of a helping 
hand, A fellow fisherman had become aware of the situation and 
was taking station outside the channel in his boat The row to give 
Ulrich a guiding mark for running the swift ebb tide. Bracing him¬ 
self, Ulrich headed for the biggest gamble of his life. Ages later, 
it seemed, he was out. Three giant combers bad broken over the tiny 
pilothouse, but the Edrie was sturdy—she shivered but she came 
through. Howard Ulrich does not know whether he will ever enter 
Latoya Lignin 3 but the chances are he will. Seamen are like that- 
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Dtmse the evening of June 27, 1P5&, the region of Grand Island* 
Kebr, was ravaged by a very severe hailstorm. The intensity of 
the storm, including wind, lightning, rain, and hail, was of the degree 
which has given this amt of the Great Plains the dubious reputation 
for having some of the worst hailstorms in the world* 

The stoma displayed its greatest intensity between the hours of 
2120 and 2200 in the region immediately north of Grand Island. The 
losses, estimated at greater than 55 million in the Hall County area 
alone, consisted of damage to crops, buildings homes, automobiles, 
and aircraft. So many window's were broken that all local supplies 
of glass were depleted, requiring emergency shipments from Omaha. 
The windshields of hundreds of automobiles were shattered as shown 
in plate 1, figure L A newly reconditioned Convnir aircraft parked 
at the Grand Island airport was dented and windows were broken as 
shown in plate 1, figure 2. According to local news reports, the 
anemometer used by the Federal Aviation Administration was blown 
away as it recorded a wind velocity of 30 miles an hour* Plate 2, 
figure 2, illustrates the damage done to a 3-cup anemometer at the 
airport, and plate 2, ligure 1, some of the hail remaining on the ground 
the next morning. 

The most damaging hail w as reported along a st rip 5 miles wide and 
some 30 miles long. The storm was reported to have developed so 
quickly and moved so fast that there was insufficient time to give ade¬ 
quate warning. The hail phase of the storm developed between Ba~ 
venna and Cairo* and moved rapidly eastward through the Boelus 
area,going almost to Central City* At Boelus, a tornado was reported. 

Much damage occurred in Cairo, Ncbiv, with most of the broken 
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windows being on the west side of buildings. At Grand Island, tbe 
storm caused major damage on the north side of ihe city with the 
southern area having little difficulty* 

Although local imports suggested that the storm developed sud¬ 
denly about 20 imles west of Grand Island, an examination of field 
observations from several sources shows that u violent storm developed 
in the broad trough in the lee of the front range of the Kooky Moun¬ 
tains which remained after a cold front passage on June 26* At 
about 1300 on the 27ih s large cumulus clouds began building 20 miles 
west of Sterling, Colo* [1 |J These initially formed ns single cells, 
but by 1460 had moved eastward and merged into an intense 60-mile 
squall line sti^tching from Akron to Julesburg, Colo. At 1510, a 
pilot, flying at about 12,000 fe^t east. of Sterling! reported his AT-4i 
aircraft was show ing 150 knots airspeed with the throttle dosed. An 
observer at liaxiun, Colo., reported rol l clouds dropping to the ground 
and back up to the cloud base at 12,000 feet within intervals of less 
than a minute. Very little bail occurred in northeastern Colorado 
with the exception of a mim of heavy hail damage 25 miles to the 
west of Sterling. This occurred in the early afternoon. The wind in 
Sterling, Colo., at ground level reached a maximum of 75 miles an 
hour during the squall-line passage fit about 1400* From the llaxtun- 
Holyoke area, 26 farmers called the Sterling Held station to report 
the worst storm situation they had ever Been, If a line is drawn 
from the 2011a north of Fort Morgan and west of Sterling, where 
severe hail damage was imported early in the afternoon of the 27th, to 
die area of heaviest damage which occurred ut 2145 north of Grand 
Igland, Kebr., the distance is 250 miles, and the storm propagation at 
ground level shows an average rate of movement of 26.5 m.p.li. The 
direction of propagation closely coincides with the winds at 500 mb. 
which showed a velocity of 40 to 45 knots during this period* 

During the period 2060 to 2242, very intense rtidar echoes from 
the Grand Island area were observed at Schilling Air Force Base 
near Salinas, Kim#* Two strong echoes passed across the area where 
the most severe hail damage occurred* The largest echo showed a 
hook!ike protuberance and coincided w ith the area of highest intensity 
and damage* During the most intense hail period it had a diameter 
of about 20 miles* 

This pair of echoes moved at a speed of about 45 m*p*h. with an 
azimuth of about 255°, This was the wind velocity and direction 
skowm on a 500-rub* chart of 1SQ0 c,s,t. Another rad nr unit at Offutt. 
Air Force Base near Omaha showed the same echoes and indicated 
that this portion of the storm complex comprised the southern extrem¬ 
ity of an extensive storm system, which by 2157 contained a line of 
echoes over 100 miles long whose major axis was oriented with an 
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Plate 5 


1, E tail duna^C tQ automoliik parlitxl as Grand I* Land, Nchr. p vvenlhf of June 27 t 1959- 

(FfEiELiiei Airline photograph.) 



2. Hail damage to Convair Hi^raft parked atGrand IiUfidAirport*Jane 27.1953. (Fumucr 

Airline* photograph) 







1. Hail remainingan ground S! Grand Inland, Xrbr., owning of June 28. ]*>j£ (Frontier 

Airlines photograph.) 
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2 . Mail damage iu 3 -cup sncTnumcur located w Grand Island Alrpon, June 27 , 19 * 9 L 
(Frwsier Airline* photograph-) 
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2. PdfiUOJl ef from and low prraurc on, wave nw>vLn^ (lowly eastward. June 26-28 t 1959. 
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li.'picAl emu lections ol h&ilitan** from Grand Island, Ntbr.j storm of June 27, 19^9, 
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During the latter part, of June, the are& east of the front range of 
the Rockies experienced a series of sevens hailstorms* On June 2G* 
the leading edge of u cP air mass moved out of Wyo min g with the 
center of the low over the Wyoming plains near Rawlins early that 
morning. Tins low moved northeastward during the next 18 hours 
with hail and thunderstorms drifting slowly eastward as shown in 
plate 3, figure 2, Although a temperature difference of o 3 to 10 
Fahrenheit marked the division between eP and ml air 7 the major 
difference in surface flow during the daylight hours of the 2Tth was 
a wind shift from south to north following the squall-lino passage. 
Toward evening an intense zone of surface convergence was centered 
in the vicinity of Hall County and presumably intensified the two 
large cells which product the hail damage. The situation at the 
surface at 2200 is shown in plate 4> figure 1, 

During the late afternoon and early part, of the evening until 2000, 
large CB and towering cumulus were noted by "W eat her Bureau ob¬ 
servers at Grand Island in the area from the northeast to the south 
of that station, 
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Ficv’IR |— Pr««UK. tcmpMJlurc, dewpoint. »«d precipitation *t Grand I*f*ruJ, ^ fbr - 

June 27* 1959* 
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azimuth of 250°* The radar photos and their geographic relationship 
to the hail damage zone is shown in plate 3, figure L 

L ORIGIN AND FEATURES OF THE STORM 


&TC421 —-27 
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At 2000 the first evidence of lightning was noted in a large tower¬ 
ing cumulonimbus actively developing in the WNTY. liy 3040 this 
storm was exhibiting continuous lightning. During the next half 
hour the leading edge had moved into the area, reached, and by 0120 
had passed, the station. During this period a strong surface wind 
of 8 to 15 knots flowing from the SE. had been noted. 

At the height of the storm, the pressure jump occurred. This is 
shown with related data in figure 1. The major change in pressure 
was preceded by a drop of G mb. recorded at 1558. The pressure re¬ 
turned to its previous level, fell a few millibars at 2030, then rose 
rapidly by 12 mb, which it reached at 2145, A pressure jump of 
8 mb, occurred at the Grand Island airport at 2052. During this 
period wind gusts reached a peak of 83 knots from 205°, accompanied 
by hailstones up to 3 inches in diameter. Whether tile grapefruit 
sizes mentioned by the newspapers and the Weather Bureau Clima¬ 
tological lteport are an exaggeration is not known at present. Such 
stones liave been photographed in the post from this general area. 
Stones of this size may liave occurred, since holes were punched 
through the tail Jins of a Flying Tiger cargo plane during the storm. 

A total of 1.00 inches of rein was recorded from the storm with 
0.(55 measured in the 27 minutes between 2129 and 2156. During tills 
period, the temperature dropped 15° F.—from 85° F, to 70° F, The 
maximum for the day was 94° F. readied about 1730. Throughout 
the day and during the storm, the dewpoint remained almost constant 
at 09® F. 

The soundings obtained at the nearest radiosonde station, Omaha, 
Xebr., 115 miles cast of Grand Island, indicated a suitable environ¬ 
ment over flie Great Plains for the development of very large hail¬ 
stones. The SHLS center in Kansas City forecast stones of 2 inches 
diameter, using their static analysis method for storms that might 
form in the Nebraska area in the vicinity of the frontal zone. Accord¬ 
ing to information supplied by D, C. House [3] t this forecast should 
have been weighted in favor of stones 3 inches or more in diameter, 
owing to a definite increase in low-level convergence just prior to the 
onset of the storm. During this same period, the core of a Jetstream 
of 60 to SO knots velocity swung across the area and probably had a 
stlong influence on the d}~namics of the convective clouds above the 
300 mb. level. 

2, PROPERTIES OF SOME OF THE HAILSTONES 

Although some reports mentioned hailstones of grapefruit size, the 
largest ones available for research study were about 3% inches di¬ 
ameter. These were shipped to the writer and studied [4] ns part of 
a basic research program [5] in the atmospheric sciences conducted at 
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the Loomis School at Windsor, Conn. Subsequent detailed studies 
have been made of these stones in the writer's laboratory. 

The stones show a variety of si tapes and sizes although they have 
certain features in common. All of them show banded structure, in¬ 
dicating two or more changes in growth rate and/or environment. 
These changes appear to the casual observer as concentric bands of 
clear and cloudy ice, the so-called onionskin structure. Careful sec¬ 
tioning and etching reveal structures quite similar to those described 
and illustrated by Inst [6] and others. Typical stones are shown as 
cross sections in plate 5, It will be noted that the general structure 
of the stones is comprised of individual ice crystals of two sizes. The 
large crystals range in size from 1 to 4 millimeters, the smaller ones 
from 0,1 to 0.3 millimeter. This tenfold difference in sire denotes 
either large variations in growth rate, moisture availability, or a com¬ 
bination of factors which caused the stones to grow in widely different 
environments. 

3, COMMENTS ON POSSIBLE CAUSES OF OBSERVED FORMATIONS 

In examining the crystalline structure of many large hailstones, 
it is noted that, the smallest crystals are generally 10 to 30 times 
larger than ordinary cloud droplets This can mean several things. 
The structures observed could be formed by the rapid freezing o 
mlstlike droplets as they contact the hail embry o to form a porous 
graupeUiko matrix. This porous, spongelike structure ought then 
soak up liquid water as the stone sweeps it up at a rate faster than 
it can freeze upon contact. 

A somewhat similar mechanism may be postulated involving cittu> 
type ice crystals. In this care, however, water and ice crystals would 
coexist, the size of the ice crystals and their packing determining the 
final crystal sires. Either of these processes could explain the uniform 
hands of small crystals found in most large hailstone®. t 

The formation of the larger crystals may also be explained in at 
least two ways. They could represent zones of slow, wet grow) h. The 
crystals are often similar to those found in icicles or in liydronntes, 
both of which are formed by relatively slow development home W- 
stones are certainly form ml in this manner, since the elongated crystals 
observed ns illustrated in plate A figure 2, could hardly be formed m 
any other way. Where the large crystals tend to have fairly uni¬ 
form size, they might represent the accretion of large, .on ram 
drops agglomerating on the surface as a slnshlike mass t vat is 
ing at about the same rate as the water and ice mixture * being 

ofthe striking features of the crystalline pattern of large hail- 
stones is the abrupt manner in which a change m crysta hLZC oeci 
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These cyclic zones may bo produced by several different types of en¬ 
vironments or processes. They could, for example, grow within and 
at the edge of the main core of a very large convective column and 
represent the fluctuating nature of the environment of such a com¬ 
plex dynamic structure. In a mature storm such as produces the larger 
hailstones, such columns must contain zones of subcooled cloud drop¬ 
lets, mist and rain, small ice crystals, frozen raindrops, and wet slow- 
Hakes, 

A second situation, which might account for the variations observed, 
would involve wet growth within the core of a convective column or 
plume, followed by more rapid growth in a semi wet or dry condition us 
the hailstone is carried outward but remains within the less turbulent 
but colder zone o f a horizon tn 1 ri «g vortex. The stone might be carried 
completely around the vortex and then into the central core to become 
again wet and denser as the porous structure becomes saturated with 
water. Considerable held evidence is available to indicate that hail¬ 
stones are carried outward in ring vortices, since they are often thrown 
out of them and fall great distances through dear air. 

Another conditioni which could also account for the observed growth 
variations, would involve the successive development of convective 
turrets pushing up into the area where the stones are growing, each 
in turn having stronger vertical velocities and thus providing the in¬ 
creased energy necessary to keep the growing stone suspended within 
the cloud and at levels colder than 0 B C. 

It is likely that all three of these conditions, as well as other com¬ 
plex mechanisms, are underway simultaneously or going on in rapid 
succession within the region where the stones are growing. The con¬ 
siderable variation of growth patterns found in large hailstones from 
a single storm, os shown in plates 7 and 8, Is the strongest evidence 
that this js probably the case, forger stones do not fall from simple 
convertive cumulus, They invariably occur under conditions that in¬ 
volve either an intense zone of large-scale convergence, as was the 
case with the Grand Island storm, or the development nf the giant, 
isolated cumulonimbus that often occur east, of the front range of the 
Rockies downwind of some of the large mountain peaks initiating 
them. 

4. FACTORS THAT CAUSE SUCH STORMS IN THE WESTERN GREAT PLAINS 

Easley [7] has studied and enumerated the various factors responsi¬ 
ble for the intense hail incidence in the northeastern Colorado*- 
Nebrasbn-Kansas urea of the Great Plains. These include proximity 
of the mountains to the west, the ground elevation that is greater than 
4,000 feet above sea level, the relatively low level of the freezing 
isotherm, the quasi-stationary trough to the lee of the mountains, the 
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moisture invasion channeled into the area from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the role played by the mountains in removing the low-level moist 
air from the west but favoring the overrunning of the warm gulf air 
from the SSE. by cool, moist air aloft adverted by a strong NNW, 
straight-line flow. When this occurs, there is often a relatively dry 
layer in between that favots tha development of imensa storms. iShc 1 
points out that cycloganesia readily diwdops in (be lecside trough 
formed by the mountains when a slow-moving cold front moves across 
northeastern Colorado. The frontal waves emerging from this re- 
motion TnoFQ along the cold front* wliich slowly drift* to Llie iiortlit-a^c, 
and tend to develop violent 9 rpiall linc^ at the interface* She pond * 
out that the Jane 27, 1059, storm considered here is n typical exnmpto 
of this type of synoptic pattern. This type of mesoscsilasv *tem favoi> 
Lise formation of a few giant cells that may exceed vertical m\g its o 

gj[) Q00 ||j^ 

Further studies in this region will better establish the relationship 
of the lee waves of the jetstream produced by Sierra lUanca, Mount 
Evans, Long’s Peak, and Laramie Peak, as well as their orographic 
effects. The.*; particular mountains are often observed to form clom 
streets and a triggering effect on convective activity, which is then 
reinforced in the lee trough mentioned by Easley. It is also possible 
that the normally low concentrations of nuclei for lee-ciystol fric¬ 
tion that characterize this area may play an important role m the bail 
format ion so commonly observed in the area. 


5. NEED FOR MORE CLOUD-SEEDJNG RESEARCH IN THIS REGION 

Cloud-seeding efforts to modify or prevent hail have been centered 
in tiie post in the vicinity of Scott* Bluff, Nebr., and Stor ing, Coin. 
T|,j s is probably a good location for affecting cumulonimbus, winch 
develop locally. It is likely that a more effective technique for modi¬ 
fying large storms such as described ill this paper requires In. I,! M 
duct ion of high concentrations of nuclei in the tongue.^ o ow e 
moisture moving up from the Gulf of Mexico. he large, uM»» 
storms of this area develop so rapidly there is hardly time to spread 
adequate]v the silver iodide nuclei to prevent the development of large 
hailstones Further efforts among research scientists, commercr 
cloud-seeding organ bat ions, and farmers group* need to be encoui- 
aged if further progress in understanding these severe storms is likely 

Over‘the next few years many basic studies should be active^pur¬ 
sued in the Sterling-Scotts Bluff area of Colorado and N^ . A 
detailed roesoscalo analysis should be made of particular 
including photographic records from the air and ground, d^tad 
studies of the Imil*tones produced, measurement of ice and condtnsa- 
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tion nuclei preceding imd after stormy observations of their electrical 
nature, especially during the hail-forming period, and carefully 
planned aerial seeding carried out with high-output silver iodide 
generators. 

The prevention of damaging hail will he one of the most useful 
achievements of experimental meteorology. Satisfactory progress 
will be made only when an adequate program is formulated and 
carried out. 
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The 1959-60 Eruption of Kilauea Volcano 1 


By UnSALD H. Richter and Jerry P, Eatom 
HaiL-aiinn Volcano Obun aiarf, Hawaii Xatimal Ptifk 


[With 2 put«*| 


At 8:08 p.m. Oil November 14, 1050, after nearly 5 years of qui¬ 
escence, Kilauea, Hawaii’s youngest volcano, renewed activity with 
an eruption at its summit. Thus began the spectacular surface dis¬ 
play of the most complete sequence of eruptive activity yet recorded 
at Kilauea. Beginning with the inflation of the volcano by lava well¬ 
ing up from below and leading to a summit eruption, followed 1>\ ac- 
ce I era ted inflation and breakdown of the rift zone to produce a flank 
eruption, and culminating in rapid deflation of the summit region 
with consequent collapse in the summit caldem." the volcano per¬ 
formed ns if on a vast geologic stage. As the geosctent 1st,-i at 1 10 
U.S. Geological Survey’s Volcano Observatory closely followed the 
unrolling of this phenomenal volcanic sequence, they knew they were 
experiencing a “once in a lifetime” opportunity to add to our meager 
knowledge of the physics and chemistry of the earth’s interior. 

Kilauea, on the large island of Hawaii, is the southeastern most of 
tins volcanoes that form the mid-Pacific Hawaiian Arehipe ago ( 1 f?* 
1). Built principally by the outpourings of many thousands of 
basaltic lava flows, Kilauea is a broad shield volcano rising 4,000 feet 
above sea level and some 20,000 feet above the ocean floor. Topo- 
gruphicallv Kilauea is only a slight bulge on the southeast slopes of 
its companion volcano, lofty Manna Loa, standing 13,880 feet above 
sea level. Geologically, however, the two are separate volcanoes. 
Eruptions of Hawaiian volcanoes are generally confined to the sum¬ 
mit areas or to the two or more principal rift zones that extend down 
the volcanoes’ flanks from the summit and disappear under rhe ocean. 
On Kilauea. two rifts, a southwest and cast rift, originate at the 
summit caldera, a downfeolted area 3 miles long and 2 miles wide. 


jirrmlnl^H fn>ra Th* *>w SrluoCt, tcI. t, VP- SM-UDT, Apr. 31, ID®). 
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1\ Ilhin this large summit caldera of Ivilauea is still another smaller 
(lepro^ion, known as lhletmittmau, the usual site of Kilauea summit 
eruptions. 

Iho 1U59-C0 eruptive episode of Kilaueu had its real beginning 
months before the first surface outbreak and miles beneath the Kilauea 
summit. Hot ween October 1958 and February 1959, analysis of data 
from the U.S. Geological Survey’s liquid-level tiltmeter bases, 1 in¬ 
stalled around the summit, indicated that the whole caldera region 
was swelling upward, suggesting that magma was welling up quietly 
from the depths and accumulating in a zone several miles beneath 
the caldera. Following several moderate earthquakes during Feb¬ 
ruary 1059, (ho swelling stopped; and from May until August the 
summit slowly subsided. In August a great swarm of earthquakes 
and tremors originating about 35 miles beneath the caldera was re¬ 
corded by the U.S. Geological Survey's seismograph net on Hawaii. 
Magma moving into the deep volcanic plumbing system during this 
period made itself felt at the surface shortly, for rapid swelling of 
Kilnucn resumed. In mid-September n very sensitive telerecording 
seismograph at the northeast edge of Ilalemanmsu began recording 
a swarm of tiny quakes originating less than half a mile away. Al- 
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PLATE t 



1, Vic-W toifcin* W«t *oi>*s kilsuem Ikl during the early moffliciK i-f December \ PW 
(fourth phasc) T fboWLEi^ fmiiit.iii^ cone, acid incandescent plow through i tic tracks w the 
crust of she tava poh*L Pond at tttl lime waa 30S fr« deep. 



pour-foot fault scarp on north aide of K*polu> Ruben. fanned during the E"--nod cl i t tong 
earthquake activity on January U, SSN 60 , immediately preceding the flank eruption. 







PJUATE 2 


5inkJifldird«i Rufait. | W0—Rtfcitet EnAan 



1 1,'400-fool fountain on January 19, i960, during .Wtfl day „i (lank eruption. \ EIUlfC 
of Kajiuho it Irft of tlic fountain behind the palm mm. 



2, Main road can of (be village ,4 Klpoho bcinj? cmtltd bp slrm-mo vine, blockv faa) 
Uv* flow W January 17. im Note buckling of a.phtlt pavement in ,| Lr f™ un j 
And burning teWpEt&tic f*±k. 
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Ficyais 2— Ebt-W«t mmponcai of tilting At Uwekahum from M§y 1959 10 Mirth I1>60. 
Tiltinff toward the weal corrrapoiicll to ■ wetting of the men™I of Ktfauril aoo Kilting 
low*rS the tail to mbsiJcnce. Patterns of lilting !round Kilauti Caldera are ib&wn 
for slow a welling (Jam A) and far rapid subsides** fuMi B)* 


though them quakes w«re exceedingly small, their number was im¬ 
pressive^ over 22,000 by November 14. Except for their smaller size 
they closely resembled those preceding the 1955 eruption of Kilauea 
from its east rift zone. Uncertain of the exact significance of these 
tiny shallow quakes, remeasurement of the tilt-base changes was 
initiated early in November. Dramatic changes had occurred: the 
caldera region was swelling at a rate at least three times faster than 
had been detected previously (inset A, fig. 2). 

The eruption on the night of November 14 appeared at the surface 
with electrifying suddenness* not in Halcmuimmu as anticipated, but 
in Kilauea Iki, a pit crater about a mile long and half a mile wide* 
separated from the summit caldera by a low* narrow ridge. Starting 
in a single fissure halfway up the 600-foot south will of the crater, lava 
fountains rapidly spread laterally in both directions. By 10 p,m + 
10 short fissures* each with 1 or more active fountains* formed a dis¬ 
continuous “curtain of fire” half a mile lofig- Gradually activity 
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ceased in the outermost vents and by 4 ajn. on November 15, only two 
fountains remained. One of these lasted through the early afternoon, 
when it too died: tile other grew in size, eventually reselling the un¬ 
precedented height of 1,300 feet on December 17, during the 15th phase 
of the eruption. 

ith the eruption confined to a pit crater, sampling and observation 
were greatly facilitated; there was little danger to human life and only 
minor damage to the land and forest <pl. 1, fig. l). Furthermore, 
rather precise calculations of the volume and rate of lava extrusion 
could be made, much the same as in a graduated cylinder. The first 
phase of the summit eruption lasted a half hour’less than a week 
forming a lava pond in Kilauea Iki 335 feet deep and containing 40 
million cubic yards of fresh basaltic lava. After a brief 5-day respite 
activity resumed. Sixteen additional eruptive phases of much shorter 
duration occurred in the 3-week period that ended December 20,1959, 
and contributed an additional 11 million cubic yards of lava to the 
pond, increasing its depth to a maximum of 414 feet. 

Although (he duration of the later phases decreased, the rate of lava 
output increased. Tnthe first phase a maximum of 500,000 cubic yards 
per hour was measured; the 16th phase spewed out its lava at the phe¬ 
nomenal rate of 1,600,000 cubic yards per hour. From the end of the 
second phase when the level of the pond rose above the volcanic vent, 
liquid lava drained back into the vent each time the fountain stopped. 
In fact, almost all the lava erupted after the end of the sixth phase 
poured back down the vent. The rates for this withdrawal were also 
phenomenally high. Although less accurately determined than the 
extrusive rates, backflow rates exceeding 3 million cubic yards per 
hour, or almost four times the average rate of extrusion, were meas¬ 
ured. Inasmuch as the lava of these later phases was still heavily 
charged with gas and had not. decreased in temperature significantly, 
it appears that the lava draining back into the vent was not recycled 
mt. y added the enormous bulk of mag ma in the intricate sys¬ 
tem underneath the summit which fed the rent 

The temperature of the lava erupted at Kilauea Iki was consistently 
measured between 1,120° and 1,190° C. The percentage of silica in 
t he lava varied between 46.3 and 49.5 during the early phases, but more 
or less stabilized at 46.8 after the fourth phase. Tetrogrnphicallv the 
lava is a thole 1 itic picrite basalt, consisting of olivine phenocrysts set 
in n fine-grained groundmass of plagioelase feldspar, pyroxene, and 
glass, Tiie high temperature, mineralogy, and chemistry correlate 
vKh the generally “primitive” nature of the lava, modified nnlv bv 
accumulation of olivine. 

After the cessation of surface activity in Kilauea Iki on December 
20,1959, only small harmonic tremor, indicating minor lava movement 
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at depth, was recorded on the Surveys seismograplis. Tilt measure- 
ments, however, showed extremely rapid tumescence of the summit 
area, strongly suggesting that magma was still welling up from the 
depths an d th at the e rupt ion was not over. Suppl emen ti ng the seismo¬ 
graph network with a sensitive portable seismograph late in December, 
Survey scientists followed the development of a swarm of small earth¬ 
quakes along Kiluueivs east rift zone, 24 miles from Kilauen Iki and 
not far from the site of the first outbreak of the 1055 flank erupt ion* 
It appeared that magma inflating the summit region was also exerting 
pressure on the plastic cores of the rift zones. As the rift zones 
yielded, earthquakes revealed where dikes began to open toward the 
surface. In early January the frequency and size of the earthquakes 
in the east rift zone increased, and the area from which they emanated 
moved on toward the sea. On January 13 strong earthquakes centered 
near the village of Knpolio 28 miles east of Kilauen T s summit, and an 
old gmb&n 4 2 miles long and half a mile wide, which contained part 
of the village and most of the farmland that sustained it, began to 
subside. By nightfall displacements along the faults bounding the 
graben had grown to several feet (pU 1, fig- 2), and Kapoho was 
evacuated. 

At 7:30 that evening the flank eruption began along a line of cn 
echelon Assures 0.7 mile long, a few hundred yards north of the village. 
Once more the eruption started as a dazzling incandescent curtain of 
fire that within 2 days shrank to a main eruptive zone, which cent inued 
fountaining throughout the flank eruption stage (pL 2, fig, t)* Three 
hours after the initial outbreak, sea water gained access to the main 
vent area producing dense voluminous steam, sail, and fine ash clouds 
t hat roa red 2,000 feet i nto 111 e ai r* With in a few hours, h owe ver, fi uid 
lava effectively sealed the conduits and only occasionally during the 
following 3 weeks was there appreciable-steam emission. 

The main fountain area, 2 miles from the seacoast at an elevation of 
approximately 90 feet, soon produced a steady stream of lava that 
slowly flowed down through the graben, reaching the sea on the night 
of January 15, At the end of the first week of the eruption tho low 
graben area was essentially filled; and although lava continued to push 
slowly into the sea, the reduced gradient forced material to spread 
laterally over the adjacent old land surface (pL 2, fig. 2)« Slowly the 
lava flows inundated the village of Kapoho, the smaller community 
of Koae to the north, a IIS Coast Guard station and a number of 
beach residences along the coast* On February 6, when lava extrusion 
had essentially ceased, approximately 15G million cubic yards of lava 
had formed a pad of about 2,500 acres, including about 500 acres of 


* An eloDjtatcJi bXrtt *hich bu labildrt fetlwwa ft pal t norinji Cmlt*. 
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new land beyond the former coastline. Between February 6 and Feb- 
mary 20 the nmb vent area continued to emit gas* spatter* and pumice, 
building a large cone to a height of 420 feet above sea ]ml 
The first lavas obtruded in the flunk eruption were very similar 
chemically ami m in era logically to the lavas erupted in 1955* and it m 
higldy probable that they represent magma stored in a relatively near 
surface reservoir fifter the activity in 1955. Both lavas are poor in 
olivince but contain abundant phenociysts of plagioelase feldspar and 
pyroxene. Their degree of differentiation is also shown by the rela¬ 
tively high silica content of about 50 percent. Near the end of Jan- 
nary, after 2 weeks of steady eruption* the nature of the lava gradually 
changed. The tempera tuna increased to 1*100° C., compared to 1,050* 
to 1*060° a for the earlier material* the viscosity decreased* and 
olivine [dienociysts became abundant. Apparently the magma which 
was forcing its way tliroiigh the rift zone, from the summit was only 
then reaching the flank eruption area. During the last week of strong 
lava output in February, the temperature increased even more—maxi¬ 
mum measured was 1*130° C.—and the lava was nearly identical to 
that of Kilauea IkL 

Shortly after the outbreak of the (lank eruption tilt, measurements 
revealed a very rapid settling of the summit area (inset B* fig. 3} t and 
by the end of January a strong swarm of shallow earthquakes was 
I *>ing recorded at the summit stations* As more and more lava moved 
from fhe summit area through the rift zone toward the flank eruption* 
the set (ling became even more pronounced and the earthquakes morc 
frequent. Strong* frequent earthquakes from the Vicinity of 450-feet- 
deep Halemaumaii, together with the issuance of steam from new areas 
around its floor* led Survey scientists to believe that the rapid with¬ 
drawal of lava from beneath the c&Idcm might result in some form of 
surface collapse. By daybreak on February T the collapse had begun, 
and within a few hours the former flat floor of Tfalemamtmu was a 
saucer-shaped depression 150 feet below its original level. Then just 
before noon and within a period of 10 minutes a small area* 1*0(KI feet 
in diameter in the center of the larger collapse feature* dropped nn 
additional 200 feet* and a small volume of highly viscous lava oozed 
into the newly formed hole. Through the afternoon the subsidence 
grad uni ly ceased and the oozing of lava abated* Two days later 
another smaller collapse occurred in Hi® floor* but was not ’accom¬ 
panied by the extnmoii of leva* All the collapse appears to be di¬ 
rectly attributable to the withdrawal of a portion of Lho still fluid 
corc in the 300-foot lava lake which filled lialemaunmu in 1052. Some 
lava* however* was forced outward into the innermost collapse pit by 
the lithostittic pressure iMjing applied around the periphery of the 
main collapse area. 
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Although* at the time of this writing, earthquakes are still being 
recorded under Kikuca’s summit and the summit is still deflating, the 
collapse in Halemaumau appears to be the culnii rial ion of this dra¬ 
matic and enlightening volcanic episode. Never before has the se- 
queues of summit eruption, flank eruption, and summit collapse of 
Kilauea Volcano been manifested so rapidly and completely. 


Reprints af the varioui articles En this Report may l>c obtained, 
os tong m the supply last#, nn request addressed to the Editorial and 
Publico!inns Division, Smithsonian In si Elution* \\ n&hingHin D.C. 
































Diamonds * 1 


By H. J. Locte 1 

Professor of Experimental Physics 
University of the ^ittoatersrmi 


I have chosen in this inaugural lecture to talk about the diamond ; 
it is the hardest known natural mineral; it cannot be scratched by 
anything but another diamond; it cannot be dissolved by any known 
liquid or melted by any conventional techniques. From the scien¬ 
tific point of view it is tho prototype of crystals which show covalent 
bonding and from this viewpoint alone it is of great interest, since 
the whole crystal can be looked on as one giant molecule. 

Much of the wealth of South Africa has come from gold and from 
diamonds, nnd yet it is remarkable how little research has been done 
in this country into the fundamental properties of either. In the 
case of diamonds, the Diamond Research Laboratories in Johannes¬ 
burg are & notable exception and it was largely through financial help 
from them that a program of diamond research was instituted at this 
university. It is some of the results of these studies which will be 
presented in this lecture. However, though the ordered inner struc¬ 
ture of the diamond is the chief concent of the scientist and of this 
lecture, oven the scientist cannot be completely indifferent to the out¬ 
ward beauty of the gem nor cun he fail to be intrigued by the part 
which diamonds have played in the history of this country, and by 
the stories which have grown up around some of them, I would not 
be doing full justice to the subject if these aspects were completely 
ignored. 

With complete lack of scientific foundation, the diamond has been 
credited with many marvelous virtues; amongst others the power of 
averting insanity and of being nn antidote to poison; and in the 
Middle Ages it was known as the pietra della reconciliaxione—as the 
peacemaker between husband and wife, I understand that a belief 
in this property is not without its adherents today. The diamond. 
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however, hm not always played the part of die peacemaker. You 
may recall Becky Sharps diamonds. The wicked Lord Steyn gave 
I hem to her and she kept them hidden from her husband Hawdon 
Crawley, and only wore them when she secretly entertained her 
wealthy benefactor. One night Rawdon came home unexpectedly 
imd found Becky hung with trinkets and singing to Lord Steyn, He 
was so angered that he tore the diamonds from her and ground them 
beneath his heel and left home forever. Then there is the delightful 
scene of the servant creeping into the room afterwards, picking up 
the diamonds and running away with them, broken as they were. 

Another story that springs to mind is the one which Dumas tells 
in his novel “The Queen's Necklace/ 1, This extraordinary affair took 
place at the i ranch Court in the time of Louis XV and involved the 
King, Madame du Barry, the Prince Cardinal dc Italian, and Marie 
Antoinette. A magnificent diamond necklace was made by the- court 
jeweler in the hope that it would be bought by Louis XY His death 
in 1774 left the jeweler without a purchaser until an adventuress 
'‘Countess Lametta and her partner the notorious trickster, Caglios* 
tro, managed to dupe (he Cardinal into buying the necklace on behalf 
of the Queen. All was eventually discovered, but not before the 
necklace Imd been broken up and sold piecemeal mid the scandal had 
aroused popular feeling against. Marie Antoinette who was entirely 
blameless, and in fact, ignorant of it alL The populace of Paris, in 
that stale of excitement and rage which terminated in the Reign of 
Terror, could not be convinced of this, and even at the last, the mob 
I bat surrounded the tumbril that bore t he unfortunate queen to the 
guillotine, cast slurs upon her on account of this diamond necklace 
affair. 

Almost as fantastic as stories which have been writ ten about din- 
mends are the accounts of attempts which have been made to manu¬ 
facture diamonds artificially. Until fairly recently there is no evi¬ 
dence to show that any of the claimants to success were any more 
than optimists or charlatans. But 3 or 4 years ago the General Elec¬ 
tric Go. in America did manage to achieve the enormous temperatures 
and pressures which are needed to produce diamonds in the laboratory, 
and now have an output of Z l /% million carats per annum of industrial 
diamond grit. When it is remembered that the South African export 
market for this class of diamond is 11 million carats per annum, it 
will be appreciated that the scale of production of the artificial stones 
is by no means a negligible one. In some applications these artificial 
diamonds are superior to the natural ones, in other cases they are not. 

Prior to this very remarkable achievement on the part of scientists 
at the General Electric Co., we relied upon geologists and prosjwctors 
and miners to meet the demand for those precious stones. Diamonds 
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are found In Nature as single crystals and seldom showing any sign 
of having been previously attached to any matrix. Absolutely color- 
less stones are not as common as cloudy or faintly colored specimens; 
the most common tints are gray, brown, yellow, and bl ue~ white. 51 uch 
more exotic colors are also sometimes found, and red, green, blue, and 
black stones are known. When the diamond has been cut and polished 
as a brilliant, it has 5S facets and in a tasteful setting is a thing of 
great beauty. Even people who do not long to possess diamonds are 
seldom indifferent to their attractions. And, this despite the fact that 
diamonds and graphite are made of the same single element—carbon. 
They are in fact different in appearance and characteristics only be¬ 
cause the carbon atoms have been packed together in a slightly differ* 
cut w ay. We sluill return to this point k ter. 

There is art in the production of a gem stone. Nearly all the finest 
jewels reach the lapidary as rough stones of typically octahedral shape. 
The first task is to saw the diamond into two parts. Along certain 
planes the sawing process is easy; along others it is difficult, Simi* 
larlv when it comes to polishing the faces, which is done on a revolving 
wheel impregnated with diamond dust (a method which was ldt upon 
shortly before Columbus discovered America), it is found that it can 
best be done in certain directions rather titan in others. The diamond 
cutters speak of this as being due to the “grain” of the stone, and on 
any face there are “easy 11 and ‘'hard” polishing directions which rosy 
differ in their abrasive hardness by a factor of 10,000. All this has 
been a matter of scientific study, and only recently and after centuries 
of tradition, has the lapidary’s art been changed to a science. 

Provided that the size of tho diamond is convenient—and size, 
or rather weight, is measured in carats with 142 carats to the ounce— 
the cutter will divide the rough diamond into two parts by sawing 
along a piano parallel to the base of the two pyramids which form 
the octahedron. The larger portion is tho more economical to work 
with. The corners are rounded off, then the bead and the pavilion 
are polished to make 58 facets in all. About half the weight will 1 m 
lost in tho process, but tho rather dull-looking stone lias come to life 
as a result. Tho unusual brilliance of n diamond is due to its high 
refractive index (2.42) which makes the critical angle the 

very high d is torsion of the diamond gives it the “fire 11 or display of 
spectral colors. 

For centuries diamonds have been cut and polished using methods 
similar to those and in the case of some of the great jewels which 
have been in existence for hundreds of years, one is amazed at tho 
excellence of the work, Bound these huge diamonds, which have 
usually been tho property of kings, there have grown many legends 
partly of truth and partly of fiction. Perhaps the best known of 
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tba great gems is the Regent or Pitt diamond, originally a rough 
stone of 410 carats which was cut down to 136 carats in polishing. 
It was bought by Pitt, the Governor of Fort St. George, in Madras, 
for £20,000. Ho sold it to the Regent of France for £135,000. It 
disappeared during the French Revolution, was returned, was used 
as security for loans from Holland, and finally Napoleon had it 
mounted on the hilt of his sword. It is now in the Liouvre in Paris. 

I lie Orloff of IDS carats, a rose-colored diamond, is also well known. 
It "us stolen by a trench soldier from a Brahmin idol and was 
bought by Prince Orloff for £90,000 and is now in the Russ!on 
Treasury. 

The Shah of Persia (85 carats) is another great Eastern gem and 
is unique in having Arabic inscriptions on three of its faces. At one 
time it belonged to Shah Jehan who, it will be remembered, built 
the Taj Mahal. His son's name is inscribed ou the face of the dia¬ 
mond and two of the other owners also had their names engraved on 
the diamond; a truly prodigious feat of the lapidary. Our knowl¬ 
edge of the history of many of these jewels is due to Tavernier, who 
was bom in France at the start of the 17th century. He was a jewel 
merchant who traveled extensively in the East and' who made careful 
observation of the great diamonds which were known at that time. 
One of the gems which he brought hack to Europe on Jiis return was 
the Blue Tavernier. This stone was sold to the King of France; it 
was later cut up and the Hope diamond forms a part of it. A great 
deal of ill fortune has attended the owners of the Hope diamond and 
a tradition of superstition has grown up around the stone. It is now 
owned by Mr. Harry Winston, an American who is not superstitious.* 

Probably the greatest jewel which Tuvender saw on his travels 
was the Great Mogul (260 carats), which at that time was in the 
treasury of Aurangwh, tJio lust of the really strong Mogul emperors 
of India in 1665, By treachery this jewel came into the possession 
of Shah Jehan, whose sou Anraugzeb overthrew his father and con¬ 
fined him to prison: he was captive at the time of Tavernier's visit 
and died soon after. With the death of Aurangzeb, the diamond dis- 
appeured and what happened to it is not known for certain. It was 
probably cut into two parts, one of which became the Koh-i-noor 
t meaning H the mountain of light”) and under this name returned to 
India in the 19th century and was owned by Ranjit Singh, ruler of 
the Punjab. If the Koh-i-noor is indeed the Great Mogul, then S3 
carats were lost in the 200 years of its disappearance. One of its 
owners in the interval had perhaps impoverished himself in time of 
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war and liad knocked somo pieces off the giant stone and soid them, 
The two flat planes from which these pieces had been detached were 
easy to see when the Koh-i-noor was in the possesion of It&njit Singh. 
Even what was left of the Great Mogul was still worth more than a 
million pounds at that time- 

In the war against the British, the Punjab was overrun and the 
Koh-i-noor fell into British hands. It was given for safekeeping to 
John Lawrence, later Governor-General of India, who kept it in 
a small tin bos. For 6 weeks lie forgot about it until it was needed 
as a gift for Queen Victoria. Then to his dismay the hox could not 
be found. Asa matter of fact It was still in the house. IT is Indian 
valet had found it while changing the contents of his master's pockets 
and, though he thought the diamond was a worthless piece of glass, 

he was too well trained to throw it away. 

There was a big fuss made about the Koh-i-noor when it arrived 
at Buckingham Palace. Even a tyro could see that it needed remitting 
and the question immediately arose as to who should do the job. 
England was singularly poor in cutters at the time and apparently 
everybody participated in the re polishing, for we are lokl. 

* * * to conseuuencG at the keen Interim evidenced <V Her Most 0 melon* 
MajMty the Queen anil the Print* Consort. In tie manipulation of tlilfl woiulor- 
fill (tom, Uemni. Garrard, the Queen’s Jewelers, had a room Fl»elnlly Hit'*! up 
where Her Majesty personally ns^ltictl In putttoK on the facets- 

It is not surprising that the stone is still considered to be in bad shape. 

The greatest of all diamonds comes from Cullinan. 1< was origi¬ 
nally 3,02*34 rands (1% pounds’), was found in 1007 and wh* given to 
Edward VH It has been cut into 9 large stones of ol6 carets, 30. 
carats, and 7 others of less than 100 carats each and into many smaller 
ones. The two largest portions of the Cullman diamond are still the 

biggest diamomis in existence. , i* - _ 

Tho Cullinan is the largest diamond to come from South Africa, 
but a great deal of fascinating history is associated with even the 
smaller stones which ha™ been found in this country. IN obodj knows 
for certain whether the first diamond was found m Afnc u 

1866 or m 1867. We are not sure either whether it was 
Niekerk who first recognized the plaything of the Jacobs s children 

^ » dtaoa.1, or whS it ™ .I-k O'RoiUj An .Mount of U» 

event was given in 1932 by Erasmus Stephanos Jacobs. Ha ea.d. 

. . * Aur family Uml on the farm De Kal* on the »nth life» * Oraaf* 

Hirer to the district of Dopetowa One <lay a water pipe ™ of the 

dnai became thofeed up and my father #nt ne out on the veld to cut ftjona 
breach to nrtler to dear the pipe HaTtoZMwred whnt I »"*** JJ 

Bomewhnt tlml. I eat down ^ ^dc "f a tree, wbee I rndlenly 1 ‘ 

the dure of the sirens sun a K Lltterf*ff pebble mjwdmm ■ * 

the stone which lay a few tuadm! yanis from the bank of th* Oreoge Rtrer. 
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I pul the pebble in nsj pocket and later save it to my younger ulster wk» put 
It with her playthings. Some months later my brother and I were playing 
a iaiat called “Fire Stancs" ntul one of the stones was the diamond. Van 
Xlakcrk arrived during the jtamo and greatly admired the stone and tried to 
scratch a wlndnwpmie with it lly mother notli-ed that van Nlekerk had taken 
•lultc a fancy to thie white atone and gave it to 

Schalk van Niekerk, who lived in a house on the Jacobs's property, 
was a divisional councilor; a sort of welfare officer appointed by the 
farmers of the Hope town district. It is exasperating not to know 
whether Van Niekerk was on the lookout for diamonds or not or if 
this on© just hap;wised to catch his eye, His attempt to scratch the 
window-pane leads one to think that he believed the stone was a dia¬ 
mond" on^the other hand, he sold it to O'Reilly for only a few [sounds, 

Jack O'Reilly was a pedlar, a hunter, and a famous shot. Whether 
or not Van Niekerk knew he was selling a diamond is not clear; what 
is certain is that O Reilly was convinced that he was buying one. 
He wrote his name on a windowpane, as seemed to be traditional, and 
sent the stone to Atherstono, a mineralogist living in Grahamstown. 
Allierstone seems to have consulted various people, including the 
Catholic Bishop. Richards, who wrote his name on a windowpane with 
the stone. Atherstone and Bishop Richards neat tried a file which 
left the stone untouched, and they told O’Reilly that he really had a 
diamond. Eventually it was sold to the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
Sir Philip Wodehotise, for £500. Sir Philip had it shown at the 
f ai is exhibition of lSGt. It is remembered ns a clear blue-white stone 
of 2114 carats, but what happened to it after Sir Philip’s death is 
not known, 

__ ^ Reilly a discovery was soon noised abroad and people all over 
South Africa began looking for diamonds. In time further discov¬ 
eries were made, and by 1S6!) the diamond rush was on. 

The diamond discovered by Jacobs was an alluvial stone. Water 
bad carried it from its original source to its place of discovery. It 
probably had come a long way, because diamonds are formed only in 
the presence of great heat and great pressure; in fact, in the sort of 
conditions that occur in the crater or pipe of a volcano. A mass of 
molten rock released from the earth’s core produces a number of min¬ 
erals as it cools and these crystallise out in concentrated form. Car- 

n is one of these mmerals, and under suitable conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and pressure it may crystallize to form diamonds. That a 
diamond is nothing more than carbon may be proved by beating one 
in an atmosphere of pare oxygen. It will bum to carbon dioxide 
Without any residue. Under slightly different conditions these self¬ 
same carbon atoms may crystallize into graphite instead of into 
diamond. The two forms, diamond and graphite, are said to be poly- 
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Figuh? 1. 


morph ic, and a comparison of the properties of the two helps ns to 
understand what is important in determining those properties. 

Diamond has a density of 3.51 g./cc. against 2.25 g./cc, for graph¬ 
ite, so that the carbon atoms are not packed together as closely in 
graphite as they arc in diamond. The X-my analysis 1ms confirmed 
a structural difference between the two. Diamond crystallizes in a 
cubic system with each atom symmetrically surrounded by four close 
neighbors, all at the same distance and arranged at the comers of a 
regular tetrahedron. (See fig. 1.) Diamond may also be thought 
of as two interpenetrating face-cantered cubic lattices, one of which 
is displaced relative to the other by a quarter of the distance along the 
main diagonal* fig. 2). The angle which the bonds bet ween the atoms 
make with each other is 109°28'. Both the strength of the bonds and 
their direction influence the properties of the material. The melting 
point of substances is largely determined by the directed nature of the 
forces between atoms, and where they are as strictly directed as in the 
enss of the diamond, there the melting point of the substance is very 
high. In ionic crystals, where the bonds are not strictly directed and 
the forces merely require that there shall be a great number of oppo¬ 
sitely charged ions close to each other, the melting point is low. In 
metals, we find frequently a tendency for each atom in the crystal to 
gather round it the greatest possible number of nearest neighbors (12) 
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Figure 2* 


resulting in close-packed structures with not too rigidly fixed angles 
and comparatively low melting points, because in the liquid state the 
number of ndghbormgmtoms has not greatly changed and they (to not 
have to bo in particular directions with respect to each other. 

Graphite crystallizes in the hexagonal system j the atoms are nr* 
ranged in layers; within each layer the pattern is not greatly differ* 
ent from the arrangement in diamond, but the layers are separated by 
comparatively large distances (fig. 3), It is this change in the 
atomic arrangement that makes graphite a good lubricant, for the 
layers can slip over one another under the action of weak binding 
forceSp It is also this change in spacing which accounts for the fact 
that graphite is a conductor of electricity while diamond is an insu- 
lator; it accounts also for the opaque black color, the lower density 
and the different thermal conductivities of the two substances. In 
the diamond the spacing between layers is UA A. In the case of 
graphite it js 3.35 A. This small difference Is responsible for the 
distinctive physical properties of the two substances. It is chantc- 
tomtic of the diamond, as we shall see, that small effects produce 
results out of all proportion. 

While comparing graphite and diamond, there are two paradoses 
worthy of mention. First, one would imagine that the hard dia¬ 
mond is the more stable structure. In fact, it is the other way about 
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lit room temperature. The diamond is the preferred structure in a 
region where the pressure is above 20*000 atmospheres, or about 
300,000 p-s.i,, while graphite is the preferred structure at normal 
conditions of pressure and temperature. It is tlie enormous pressures 
in the cooling magma of a volcano which is needed for the production 
of a diamond. In more precise terms, one would say that the ther¬ 
modynamic potential of graphite is lower than that of diamond, 
and it follows that if any transformation is to take place at all, at 
room temperature it will be from diamond to graphite and not vice 
versa. But thermodynamic stability' is not the same as mechanical 
stability, and although diamond has a thermodynamic permission to 
transform itself into graphite, it has no mandate to do so. My wife 
has worn her engagement ring these many years with no solicitude on 
that score. 

The second strange fact is, that although diamond has a density 
of 3.5 g./cc. and is the hardest known substance, its atoms are not 
packed in the closest possible geometrical arrangement. It would be 
much denser if each atom were surrounded, not by 4, but by 12 other 
equidistant atoms as is the case for many metallic suhslantes. In 
fact, by packing spheres together in the diamond structure, only 
4G percent of the available space is used- TVo would describe the 
diamond lattice having a very open structure. 

It was this fact that led us to attempt a few months ago to diffuse 
impurity atoms into the diamond. The idea was that by heating the 
diamond to several hundred degrees centigrade in a vacuum and 
while it was embedded in a material like boron which has a small 
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jitoniic radius, some of fJie boron atoms might diffuse into the holes 
ill the diamond* 

X doubt whether we were successful in these attempts, but we did 
find that using carbon instead of boron led to an interesting effect* 
After being heated in this way it was found that when a voltage was 
applied to the crystal* it glowed with a bright green color* This is a 
<|iiito new electroluminescent effect which diamonds do not normally 
show. The precise mechanism involved in the production of light is 
not clear, and with all our other interests we have had to put this 
aside for a future, less busy time* However, the effect itself is verv 
beautiful* 

Several properties of the diamond and indeed of nil solids are 
mainly controlled by the form of tbe lattice and its modes of vibra¬ 
tion. The specific heat is one of the best known in this respect There 
are other properties, such as electrical conductivity* which are thought 
of as being mainly controlled by the electrons in the crystal. A di- 
vislon such as this is more apparent than real* for of course there is 
always interaction between the lattice and the electrons, and the one 
affects the other. With this reservation, let us consider two properties. 
The first is thermal conductivity. 

Those who have handled. large diamonds will have been struck 
hy how cold a handful of them fed. Wool and felt are warm to the 
touch, metals are cold and diamonds are colder still. These feelings 
of warmth and of cold are because of the. thermal conductivity of the 
material. A metal such as copper is a vciy good conductor of heat* 
but the thermal conductivity of diamond is four times sis good at 
room temperature. Copper has a thermal conductivity of 4 + l watte/ 
cm. deg. If. and diamond 1.G watts/cm. deg. If* If different parts of a 
solid are at different temperatures, then heat may be transferred 
from the hot to I ho cold parts by two processes*. The transfer may 
be due to free electrons moving through the lattice, rather like con¬ 
vert ion currents in gases; or it may be due to vibrations or waves 
passing down the lattice, rather like heat transfer by radiation in a 
gas. The waves traveling through the lattice are referred to as 
phonons, and the whole structure behaves, as Kathleen Lonsdale has 
remarked, like granadQla pips wobbling in a soft jelly. In the case of 
copper there are large numbers of electrons freely available Jn the 
cry=tul to participate in the conduction of heat, but for the diamond, 
none of the electrons are free and we are left with the lattice vibra¬ 
tions as the mode of he tit transfer. 

In a gas the thermal conductivity is given by the expression 
a^OuL/S) where C is the boat capacity of unit volume, u Is the nver- 
ago particle velocity and Z is the mean free path of a particle be¬ 
tween collisions. The idea of a mean free path for particles has been 
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carried over to the solid where it is applied to the phonons. The 
magnitude of L is determined by the scattering of phonons at the 
boundary of the crystal or by interaction with other phonons or by 
scattering at imperfections ill the lattice. If the forces between atoms 
wore purely harmonic, there would be no mechanism for collision 
between the phonons, and the mean free path in a perfect crystal 
would be limited solely by the size of the crystal. Because the thermal 
conductivity is so high we conclude that there are few imperfections 
in the crystal and further that the lattice vibrations are predominantly 
harmonic. This has other consequences. 

By the statement that the oscillations are purely harmonic, we 

mean two things; . 

(1) That die forces are proportional to the displacement of the 

nuclei; and . , 

(2) That all displacements of electric charges are proportional 

to the displacement of the nuclei- 

Anharmonicity, that is lack of harmonicity, may accordingly be due 
to two things. First, die proportionality between nuclear display 
moots and restoring forces nrny not bo satisfied. In this case we talk 
about mechanical unhanntmicity. Or deviations may exist from tlie 
proportionality between nuclear displacements and the accompanying 
changes in the dipole moment. In this case there exists an electrical 
anharmonidty. The diamond shows neither of these effects and this 
has important consequences in the optical behavior of the crystal. 

Infrared absorption is another property of a solid which depen s 
on the vibration of the lattice. When light passes through a crystal 
it may lose energy by setting the atoms in motion, and strong absorp¬ 
tion of the light occurs when its frequency is Hie some ns (lie natural 
frequency of the lattice. Besides this requirement, absorption will 
occur only if the oscillations are not completely symnietncnl m a 
given unit cell of the lattice. If the center of gravity of the cell docs 
not change during an oscillation, then the ophite displ^mmUS of 
the atoms in the cell give rise to opposite values of radiated dectr c 
and magnetic fields, and the sum total of the held intensity m tho 
radiation is zero. In a recent paper by Burstem, 1 lcus, and belli , 
they point out that the diamond structure, consist mg as it does of two 

SSaTli^rrtiD, cubic U*-*"""* 1“S 

“ jfepl.™J JTtire t. other, l» ™cnvc be..* ol 

on » 

tion bv diamonds is not without its lighter moments. In 1-* 
stem was the first to make a fairly reliable estimate of the vibmtion 

,.. 0p „«l .04 ph ».^ n d Url .t* or SI -d 
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spectrum of the diamond lattice. He predicted an absorption band at 
f* and al 1 thou S h tlie h '^ of his calculation was not correct, nererthe- 

* 8 ? w “ found "*** observe Others 
lied to find the hand. Tins disagreement in observation proved to 
. a consequence of the fact that diamonds are of two types: one of 
these does indeed have an absorption band at this wavelength, while 
the other does not. The origin of the absorption is far from settled, 
15 almost certainly due to causes other tlum lattice vibrations. 
What has been said so far is intended to give a picture of the he- 
avior and arrangement of the carbon atoms in the diamond. To 
understand why they are arranged b this way and to explain many 
of he electncal properties of the diamond, it is necessary to look a 

httle more closely at the carbon atom itself and inquire into its elec¬ 
tronic structure. 

Ihe element carbon has an atomic number 6. This means tliat it 
has six units of positive cliarge on the nucleus and has six electrons 

°^ l ‘ a Uie llucleus ' Jt in tl ie fourth 

colrnrm of the elements m the periodic table and has similar chnrac- 

cnsltcs to silicon, germanium, tb, and lead, all of which belong to 

^Z, Srt>U| \ group of elements, which 

-it ( bn Rn d lead), two semiconductors (germanium 

in ~on ) ’ T( nT d or ,€ T *l >hite *»• important attribute 

At.re^T? \ mVe the 51101(5 distribution of electrons in the 

outermost shells of the atom. In the case of carbon there are two 

with lOL 1 * ! mn ^ A i Sl,dl WLicl1 tak& 1,0 P art 10 ^ interactions 
with other atoms. Farther away from the nucleus, the four remain- 

f e e f t ™ I ! s are fairi y l«®ely held in the outermost /-shell. Tliis 
outer shell is permitted by quantum conditions to accommodate eight 

" ! hat , the at °™ behaVCS - “ dement with four 
thi’J**®* lim ? winires four more to complete 
which hi Is the /.-shell. It is well known that atoms which 

which 1 i 1C °" iP / e ? ° m< T ShBUs colllbine with other elements 

which hai o electrons that can be detached and fill the vacancies. The 

chemical combination of carbon with four hydrogen afoms^ach of 

Inch release an electron, or of carbon and two atoms of oxygen each 

of winch releases two electrons to fill the outer shell, aj/ven? well 

wal " ° f Er ° l ' i ’ 4 L ' hlTO to „„Kh the 

-2tesr ssr.tsr a- z bri r 

colder the ™.rg, „f th , elEctr(1Ils , (| (r ^ 11 ££*=““7 <° 

“ **"? « :l1 *»-4 to which orbit -£S£Z*?uE£ 
tron spends most of its time , ieaP (he nucleus lb™;t * , 

* f itU to 0MOTOTbil - The distribution of td«42?J!dfl!S 
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respective energies ere shown in figure 4. The orbit closest to 
nucleus can have two electrons in it; then there is a fairly large ener*. 
mip and, we come to a pair of orbits which together sire *nown as 
Z-shell and which can accommodate eight electrons. Again the ™ ‘ 
a fairly wide energy gap before we come to the nest gToupofpo^i^ 
orbits and so on. The two important points to appreciate *ttlus*Bg» 
are, first, that only certain energy levels arc possible »nd between 
these levels there are energy values which are forbidden, ,ind sc T 
that the closer an electron is to the nucleus, the lower is its energy. 

As the carbon atoms are brought together to form a crystal, on© can 
imagine the competition for the possession of electrons to hi the 
shells. An elegant compromise is readied. Each carbon 
four neighbors and shares an electron with each of them. £ ®£* 
tribute of one electron from each atom will be found ^ the Une 
joining two of them together. Every atom is now surrounded by 
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eight electrons and in this way the outer shells are filled, as is shown 
JAgranunatieally in figure 5. Bonding such as this, where a valence 

^°"j. one atom, * 

covalent bonding. It i 3 important to notice that all the valence elec¬ 
trons arc held m the bonds and none are free to move. This kind of 
tetragonal structure is common to diamond, germanium, silicon, and 
certain forms of tin. f 

| 6 cons ||icT nest, wby (he diamond has such great cohesive strength 
and why silicon and germanium arc much softer although their cm- 
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Some idea as to why there should be these differences in bead¬ 
ing eucrgy can bo gained by imagining the crystal to be assembled 
from a group of atoms which are initially far apart. Vt e ltnagme the 
atoms to bo brought closer and closer together until they are at the 
characteristic lattice spacing. Binding energy, which is so large in 
the case of the diamond, comes about because the electrons lower 
their energy as the atoms get closer. It was shown earlier that the 
energy of the electrons was less if they were closer to the nuclei^ 
and this ia precisely what happens when the atoms are brought 
together to form a solid. Tbe valence electrons m the crystal are 
never very far from some atomic nucleus and their potential 
is thus much reduced. They are making better use of the positively 

•—* « 
to tbe kinetic energy! All tbe valence electrons cannot imvo zero 
kinetic energy without violating the exclusion principle. This_ Pim¬ 
ple states simply that no two electrons nuiy occupy one am 
quantum state. If it were not for a law of tins nature, all the elections 
would drop to the lowest energy level and the struct ure of the pe _ 
table, the diversity of the elements, and this audience wdd 
In order to dispose of all the valence electrons in the ^ ^ 
have at most one electron per quantum state, a large rtin b 
and therefore of kinetic energies must be found among lhe ec ^ 
The band of energy states required to accommodate t - 

the number of states which are occupied can be «£* 

Ferrui-Dirac statistics. The average kinetic oncrgyperelectron 
turns out to be somewhat larger in the solid than in the ^ 
there still remains a net loss of energy for the atom as Tto 

binding forces arise then because the gam of kmeUo 
completely offset the loss of potential energy. ' e ■# inn core 
greater if the difference iu the size of the atom and ofthe >1 
t largo. This explains the difference in the cohesive energy of th 
group IV elements and the fact that the binding energies are lowered 

as the atomic number is increased. _ . T 

It has been remarked that the bonding m diamond is cmnVttA. In 
the simplest terms, this means that a valence electron fromoue atom 
is shared with tlie adjacent atom and none of them is free to mo 
through tbe crystal The situation is usually repr««ited by an 
energy band diagram like figure t Each band reprerents a ffreup of 
cloaelv spaced energy states in which the electrons may lw. Tluv 
energy bands have their counterpart in the discrete mvgr tevefeof 
(ho free atom. Just as the quantum conditions allow only oertam 
widely separated energy levels m the atmn, so ul^o ^ere a ( 
band/m the crystal which are separated from one another by 
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Figure 6, 


bidden energy gaps. As the atoms are brought, together (o form the 
ctystal, the discrete energy levels in the atom spread out into energy 
bonus, and the electrons are distributed among the possible energy 
™ m accordance with the exclusion principle end according to 
he statistical distribution of Fermi. The uppermost band is called 
tha conduction band, while the nest lower is called the valence baud. 
For tot energy of an electron to be changed, there must bo an un¬ 
occupied level into winch it may go. In the case of the diamond, 
the conduction bund is empty and all the electrons are in the valence 
baud and occupy all the possible states in that band. There are no 
unoccupied states ln the lower band and consequently there is no 
possibility of small changes of energy being imparted to an electron. 
J ho closest unoccupied stole is at the bottom to the conduction band 

effect Hus Imntilion The situation in [Ms respect may be likened to 
a tlicater with a gallery. The seats ^ b , s en ‘. 

SS “ft Sil ‘™ >-*»• -Hi— ™p3a aTE 

Irons. If a scat has been reserved in the stalls, ihen quite a lot of 
energy is needed to obtain a tmnsfer to the circle. In the rase of the 
diamond, all the stall seats are full and all the circle seats are empty. 
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In addition, the height of the circle above the ground floor is large m 
comparison with most other materials which wo normally encounter. 
Interpreted in another way, it means that all the electrons are firmly 
held in the covalent bonds and considerable energy is reqEiired to 
release them. This aspect of the diamond structure has been dwelt on 
at some length, but it is fundamental to an understanding of many 

processes in diamonds, - ... . 

While the general picture which lias been given here of the band 
structure of solid3 is generally followed by all materials, the details 
for various substances differ, and in particular the energy separation 
of the two bands is different and this profoundly affects the proper¬ 
ties of the substance. In what follows wo shall be mainly concerned 
with the passage of electrical currents and it is important to look into 


this aspect further. , 

The conduction of electricity in most of the processes which are en¬ 
countered daily is duo to the motion of electrons. Not all materials 
have the ability to conduct electricity, and solids have been divided 
into three categories. TVlien there are elect rons free to move shout in 
the crystal, wo Have a conductor. Metals fall into this category. 
When there is no freedom of movement for the electrons, then the sub¬ 
stance is called an insulator. There is an intermediate group of ma¬ 
terials known as semiconductor, which become conductors only unde, 
certain conditions of temperature ami purity. In the case of di 
monds, one anticipates that they will behave as an insulator because 
all the available elections are closely bound to the atoms and "^eca 
move about under the influence of an applied electric field. In order 
that a current should l1ow,someof the electronsmustbemade to mo« 
from their association with a given pmr of atoms and be parted o 
wander through the cry stal. The question at once arises,,How hrm 
are these electrons held? The answer is to lie found m thi iband 
energy diagram of figure 0, which shows a orbiddcn «£*£P «* 
about 6 oY If we think of the theater analogy again, the situation 
is that all tire stall seats are full and for a person to move from one 
position to another (which would correspond to a flow of current) is 
not possible. The only way that freedom of morementcan be ad.iev ed 
is bv transferring one or more people to the gallery. 1 h<se people * 
the almost empty gallery can now move about freely 4nd ;lt ' . _ 

time the vacancies which now exist in the stalls enable an exchange^ 
seats to take place there also, If one seat is vacant, for example, th_ 
as a general exchange of seats lakes place, the appearance would be 
that of a vacant seat moving about from one position U> another in 
the auditorium. Both these processes have their counterpart in what 
happens in creels of the diamond (TP«. E™*» ?> thngJl T^to. 
..Ma is thought to bo moving in the vondiirtion band nio spoken 
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of as conduction by electrons. The apparent motion of the seat left 
vacant in ti, e stalls corresponds to conduction by “positive holes. 51 

It was pointed out earlier tJml carbon, silicon, germanium, tin, and 
lead all belong In the same column of the periodic table. The first 
three have Identical crystal structures, but behave very differently 
electrically. Diamond is the insulator. It has an energy gap of about 
6 eV. Silicon has a gap of 1.1 eV, in germanium (lie gap is 0.72 eV, in 
graj tin 0.1 e\ , and in white tin and lead the energy bands overlap so 
that there is no forbidden energy region and they are good conductor?. 

The different conducting properties of graphite and diamond are 
now capable of interpretation. The largest atomic separation for 
graphite between nearest neighbors is that between the platelike lay ere 
which are shown in figure 3, This separation is 1.54 A f or diamond, 
and for graphite the separation is 3.35 A. The average spacing in 
piphito is larger and corresponds to a region in which the energy 
hands overlap and the graphite behaves like a metal. Thinking in 
terms of the electron bonding, it is observed that, in graphite the four 
valence elec Irons are shared by three nearest neighbors in one of the 
sheets of atoms. On the average, each atom can thus contribute part of 
an electi on which is free to wander (trough the crystal and participate 
in electrical conduction. 

As will be shown presently, though most diamonds are insulators, 
others are conductors and, by suitable treatment, all of them can he 
made conductors. To explain this, we inquire now into some of the 
possible ways in which electrons can be moved from the lower filled 
band into the upper empty one so that conduction becomes possible. 

irst there is the possibility that by heating the material an electron 
may be given sufficient energy to jump the gap. On substituting 
values for Boltzmann’s constant,, in the relation E=kT, it is found 
That to impart I electron volt would require temperatures of 10,000“ 
cent igrade. This method is clearly not applicable in the care of pure 
diamonds, but it docs play an important part in semiconductors where 

the gap lietween the energy bands b much les3 than is the ease for 

diamonds. 


The second possibility is that light waves or photons could impart 
io required energy. When this hapjsens, it is spoken of as photo- 
con uctiuty. Using tho Einstein relation E~kc/\^ the photon energy 
of visible light is found to lie between 1.6 eV at the red end of the 
spec ruin and 3._ e\ in the blue. For the energy gap of diamond, 

„ fh. ,!ir* V - * or |KS ia «l»i™l- This irnringth is 

" th! ? vi ". et lh o ejftrol bj this mtnna is now 

_ affliction band. If an electric field is applied to the crystal, 

osrlf £ dir0Oli ° n ° f ** “PP 1 * 1 “"<1 . 

current Tiie raennt space from which ilia electron cams constitutes 
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a localized positive hole which can move by reciprocal motion of 
thermally activated electrons in the valence band, and also contributes 
to the current. If the source of illumination is removed, the photo¬ 
conductivity dies away by the recombination of electrons and holes- 
A certain amount of energy must be given up when this recombination 
occurs and may take several forms. One possible form is an increase 
in the temperature of the diamond. Another possibility is that when 
the electron nitcl hole recombine, they may do so with the cjuisaiQn of 
visible light. This is spoken of as luminescence, but in pure diamonds 
this process will not occur* 

If the light falling on the diamond has a wavelength in the ulim- 
violet, the electrons will acquire energy from the beam of light. We 
say that the light has been absorbed and that the diamond has an 
absorption band in the neighborhood of 2*m A. No absorption will 
occur for wavelengths longer than this, and no absorption in the visi¬ 
ble part of the spectrum is anticipated* This means that if we start 
with white light, it should remain while after passing through the 
diamond. We are thus led to expect that all diamonds should tv 
pure white, with no absorption bands to produce color in the visible 

part of the spectrum. ^ . 

A third method of producing conductivity is by bombarding the 
crystal with small but energetic particles like electrons or alpha par- 
tides. When these impinge on the crystal, they collide with the elec¬ 
trons already present and remove them from their covalent bonds. 
A a before, conduction by electrons and boles becomes possible. If the 
source of the energetic particles is a radioactive material, then each 
alpha, beta, or gamma ray of sufficient energy may release several 
hundred electrons into the conduction band, and the effect ifl a short- 
pulse of current for each incident particle. 

The following properties of the diamond are expected on the basis 
of the above reasoning; it should be an insulator; it should be pure 
white; and it should show no luminescence and no photoconductivity 
for wavelengths greater than 2,200 A. The actual Wifl' ior is in sf rik 
ing contrast to these predictions. We know that diamonds often ari., 
colored, that some of them do show luminescence, that they are some¬ 
times conductors, and that they do have photoconductive properties 
when illuminated by white light In short, if there is one fact which 
is very soon apparent to anyone investigating rhe properties of the 
diamond, it is that, each stone seems to have a quality of its own. Some 
attempt has been made to group certain types of diamonds together 
according to their properties. This scheme is helpful, but there is 
no slump boundary between one group and another. The first elossifi- 
cation divides diamonds into type 1 and type % according to whether 
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tha ultraviolet absorption becomes pronounced at wavelengths near 
3,000 A or near the theoretically expected 2,200 A, respectively. All 
types show some infrared absorption and both show luminescence, 
though it is more marked in type 1 than in type 2 . Often neither typo 
is a perfect insulator, though their respective resistivities may be as 
high as 10 “ ohm cm. Then there are typo 2 diamonds which are 
colored and some which are good conductors. These latter were classi¬ 
fied by Dr. Custers as type 2d, so that type 2 a is reserved for diamonds 
with ultraviolet absorption at 2,200 A which are insulators. 

The divergence between the predicted properties and those w h ic h 
are actually realized is so marked that obviously there are other 
factors which have not yet been taken into account. ’ Where the theory 
has been at fault is in leaving the energy gap tietween the valence 
bund and th& conduction band completely free of energy levels. As 
soon ns it is accepted that some electrons may require less than 6 eV 
to reach the conduction hand, then all the difficulties are removed. 
ITow can such a situation arise? It is now fairly dear that traces of 
impurities or defects in the lattice will produce just this effect. Im¬ 
perfections of this kind, in concentrations as low as 1 part in 10 mil- 
lion* will explain all the anomalies. 

Instead of dealing with each of the phenomena in turn, let us follow 
the investigations which have been made in our laboratories into the 
conductivity induced by alpha or beta particle bombardment of the 
crystal. As we consider the effects, I believe that a general under¬ 
standing of most of the other phenomena will emerge. 

It has long been known that certain crystals when bombarded by 
energetic particles are made temporarily conducting. The pioneer 
work in this field was done by Van Heerdan and, from what has been 
said earlier, the effect of bombarding the diamond is to raise electrons 
from the valence band to the conduction baud. If an electric field is 
applied to the diamond, it will sweep these electrons and holes toward 
the electrodes so that each incoming particle results in a pulse of 
current. r 


We see that the diamond behaves very much like a Geiger counter. 
In fact it has several advantages over a conventional Geiger tube. 

I 1 *' . ty 13 hl " h 80 lhat the stopping power of the diamond is 
3,fi00 times that of a gas. In other words, a 1 MeY beta particle 
which would travel through a meter of air will expend all its energy 
m I mm. of diamond. One cubic mm. of diamond is then as effective 
as several cubic centimeters of Geiger tube and is well suited to impli¬ 
cation where a small probe is necessary. The medical field is an 
example which immediately comes to mind. Diamond 1ms an ex¬ 
tremely fast resolving time and can distinguish particles arriving at. 
intervals of Ifr sec. It 13 thus capable of counting nt the rate of 
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100 million particles per second. The energy to form an electron hole 
is about G eV, compared to 30 eV to produce ionization in air. It can 
count alpha, beta, and gamma particles of high energy as efficiently 
as a large Geiger counter* 

All this is on the credit side* Them are also drawbacks, perhaps 
the most serious, and certainly at first sight the most surprising of 
which, is that only a very small percentage of diamonds make good 
counters. Even among those that do count, there is a wide diver¬ 
gence in performance. Considerable attention has been paid by 
Champion, Dyer, Ditohbuni, Willardson, and others to the correla¬ 
tion between the counting ability and other physical properties* 
Thoso diamonds whose absorption band is less than 2,^00 A are the 
most likely to have counting properties. Not all of them do, mid of 
course there are soma diamonds of type 1 which are counters also. 
The diamonds we have been using in this lecture are, in fact, type L 
Champion believes that counting diamonds are those which are com¬ 
posed of layers of highly perfect crystalline material separated by 
much thinner barriers of imperfect material* Again, diamonds which 
fluoresce are not likely to be good counters 5 though it does not follow 
that nonfiuoFesdug diamonds are sure to count. There is fewer than 
oue diamond in a thousand which can be classified as a good counter* 

The second defect of the diamond counter is due to what has been 
termed ^polarisation** 3 Many diamonds, even though drey are good 
counters when they are first bombarded, lose their efficiency if the 
bombardment is continued. By giving the diamond a rest cr by 
heating it or, sometimes, by irradiating it with ultraviolet light 01 
gamin a or beta radmllon, it will recover its initial ability* 

It is now time to turn to the modifications which result from 
defects or impurities in the diamond. The effect of these can easily 
bo shown experimentally* One way of producing a defect in a i^- 
mond is to bombard it with neutrons. These neutrons are much 
heavier than electrons, and when they collide with a carbon atom in 
the lattice they knock it out of position* This kind of defect is called 
a vacancy* The electron bonds at this point in the cry stal have been 
altered by the vacancy and the ease with which electrons at that 
point can bo liberated and transferred to the conduction band Isas 
been changed; i.e, t an energy level intermediate between the valence 
and conducting bands lifts been created* Diamonds which have been 
treated in this way show very' marked changes in their properties* 
White diamonds become green and counting diamonds lose this 

ability* * , * 

There are three kinds of imperfections which may occur in crystals 

and are of interest to us. These are: 

1. vacancies b ueb ns Wfeleh bave Just ban described. 
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— Interstitial!?, ft lien a carbon atom Is displaced to Home location between 
tbo atoms of tm already complete lattice, The dUimoDd lattice offer* 
a relative!I la tec amount of space for therfe Interstitials* 

3. Imfmrlties, wben a foreEgn atom replaces the normal carbon atom at one 
of the lattice sftesi 

If these defects form a small percentage of the possible lattice sit&j, 
then the energy diagram is represented as in figure 7, An energy 
lerel like the one at F in the diagram might be due to an impurity 
aton h ^ich as arsenic which has five valence electrons instead of four. 
Four of these electrons will be found in the covalent bonds between 
neighboring atoms, while the fifth will he rather loosely bound to the 
nucleus, A small increment of energy will remote this electron, and 
since there are no bonds which it can enter, it will constitute a mobile 
negative charge. The band picture places the impurity level F fairly 
close to the conduction band* A small amount of additional energy 
is sufficient to raise it to the conduction band, when it will bo free to 
ulot, e through tho crystal* It leaves behind it a positively charged 
center which, in due time, may capture another electron and return 
to its original condition. An impurity of this kind, which may lose 
an electron and thus become a positive “trapped" hole, is called a 
donor impurity. 

There are also acceptor impurities which have impurity levels 
near the valence band* Such impurities may Iso boron, for example, 
w hich has only three valence electrons and readily captures a fourth 
to complete the covalent bonds. It requires only a small amount of 
energy to raise an electron from the valence band into an acceptor 
le^ch The empty level left behind in the valence band is a mobile 
hole and the electron has become “trapped" at the impurity* Tins 
electron inay fall back into the valence band again, recombine with 
a hole, and so complete the cycle* In some materials the donor and 
acceptor levels may bo so close to the band edges that thermal 
energy even at room temper*!tun* 13 sufficient to ionize them. The 
donore give up electrons to the conduction band and the acceptors 
liberate holes in the valence band so that electrical conduction is 
possible. The. nude rial is no longer an insulator hut a semiconductor. 
In the type 2& diamonds, it is the acceptors which are close to the 
faience hand and which make the material a semiconductor* If the 
impurity levels are more than about one electron volt from the band 
edges, then thermal effects are ineffective in inducing conductivity* 
With these intermediate energy levels and the possibility of trap¬ 
ping electrons and holes at the impurity sites, a great flexibility Is 
introduced into the theory of the properties of solids. Many of the 
optica properties can be explained. The energy at which absorption 
will occur is no longer determined by the width of the gap between 
the valence and conduction bands, hut by the kind and number of 
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impurities present. It is impurities which change the color of the 
diamond by introducing energy levels at various heights. Lumi¬ 
nescence is likewise due to the type of impurity in the crystal, and 
photoconductivity can lac understood as an electron exchange between 
the bands and the impurity levels. 

The behavior of a diamond when used as a counter is also controlled 
by the number and kind of impurity. There are about 10" in a cubic 
centimeter of material. Since there are 10* carbon atoms in this 
volume, the impurity concentration is one per million. What is of 
interest is to know at what levels these impurities lie and how one dia¬ 
mond differs from another in this respect. To investigate the energy 
levels, we have been using beta particles from u Sr®° source and then 
making a systematic survey of the effect of illumination on the 
counting rate. 

A very small hole is made in one of the electrodes and the diamond 
is irradiated through the hole with beta particles and with a field 
strength of 10 4 volts/centfmeter. A typical counting rate under 
these conditions is 100 pulses per second. The energy of the beta par¬ 
ticle is 2.2 MeV, so that each beta ts likely to produce 4X 10 s electron 
hole pairs, and a little calculation, taking into account (lie sbe of the 
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diamond, shows that we are then dealing with about 10,000 million 
electrons per square centimeter sweeping through the crystal. They 
are moving with a velocity of 10* cniu/sec. and each one. is likely to 
collide with the atoms of the lattice about a million times before being 
trapped at one of the imparities. Under the influence of the applied 
electric field, they will have migrated about 0.1 to 1 mm., before being 
trapped. 

The passage of the electrons through the crystal can be likened to 
billiard balls moving across a very unorthodox billiard table which has 
not six pockets into which the balls can fall but hundreds scattered 
di random across the baize. If, in addition* we imagine that the table 
is hinged at one end and raised at the other, then the slope on the table 
will be analogous to the effect of the electric field. As the pockets are 
filled we must imagine the slope on the table to be reduced in just the 
way tliat trapped charges reduce the effective electric field by building 
up an internal space charge. 

Only a very small proportion of the traps are occupied in the crys¬ 
tal 3 and even if free electrons are continually generated at the mte 
of 10,000 million per second, it would require the beat part of a year 
to fill all the traps- The energy of the beta particles is such that some 
of them can penetrate right through the small diamonds which we 
have been using* but the majority of the electron bole pairs are pro¬ 
duced fairly close to the electrode through wluch the particles enter. 
It is observed that the counting rate, or—what is the same thing—the 
number of free electrons contributing to the voltage pulses, is not 
maintained at its initial level. If the experiment is done in darkness, 
then, after 10 or 15 minutes, the counting rate has dropped to about 
one-half where it remains steady. To explain this, let us look at the 
factors controlling the counting rate. In a given diamond it will 
depend on three things: 

1. Tbe liumher of electron* and boles produced hr each Incident particle- 

2. The value of the electric field In the diamond. 

2. The length of Utne the electrons spend la the conduction hand before 
recombining with it positive hole. 

This length of time is called the lifetime. The longer the electron is 
free to drift through the crystal, the larger is the output pulse ob¬ 
tained. Without impurities the lifetime would l>e long, because re- 
combinations between electrons and holes will seldom occur by direct 
collision. A certain energy is required to produce the electron-hole 
pair, and when they recombine, the energy must bo dissipated in the 
form of Irradiation. For the recombination to occur, the electron and 
hole must be within 2 A of each other. The characteristic time for 
radiation is about 10^ sec., which is longer than the time for which 
the pair are close enough to interact. It is much more probable that 
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the trapping occurs at impurity centers, The lifetime will then be 
proportional to the concentration of these. 

The falling oil in the counting rate must be due to a lowering of 
the effective electric held inside the diamond. It cannot be due to a 
change in the number of electrons produced by cadi beta particle* nor 
is the lifetime likely to be altered since the number of traps changes 
very little. IVTiafc happens is that the trapped elect rims or holes pro¬ 
duce a space charge in the diamond which has the effect of reducing 
the electric: held. Not many trapped electrons are required to do 
this, I f only I trap in 10 million is tilled with electrons* it is sufficient 
to reduce the internal field to zero in the most favorable conditions, 
hut the precise effect will depend on the position of the center of 
gravity of the space charge. To discover whether a space charge is 
really produced, the cxtettuxl held was removed when polarization 
had been established and pulses obtained in the reverse sense were 
recorded. The diamond continues to count under these circumstances 
for a few minutes and until lhe space charge is reduced to a very 
low value. If tha diamond is not bombarded and no electric lie 3d is 
applied* the space charge may persist for a very long time. We have 
observed it over a period of days. It will be appreciated that the 
diamond has to be carefully prepared to insure that no residual space 
charge remains when a series of tests Is to be conducted* The pro¬ 
cedure which we have found to be the most satis factory is to irradiate 
the diamond for 12 hours with no field applied and in the dark before 
starting an experiment* By this means sufficient free holes and elec¬ 
trons are generated to achieve the equivalent of thermal equilibrium. 
Only when these precautions are taken are the results reproducible. 

Electrons can enter and leave the diamond fairly readily through 
the electrodea if the diamond has been activated so as to produce free 
electrons and holes. No particular precautions are necessary to make 
good contact between the diamond and the metal electrodes applied 
to it. In fact, if it is suspended on a thread between two mchil elec¬ 
trodes* but touching only one of thorn, then the diamond is found to 
Income charged. The process is quite a slow one and depends on the 
intensity of the irradiation which* in turn* controls the number of 
electrons in tha conduction band. A diamond suspended in this way 
is found to swing from one electrode to die other and then back again 
when it has acquired charge of die opposite polarity. 

Let us return to the conventional arrangement of the diamond be¬ 
tween two electrodes, and with beta particles entering through a hole 
in the anode. Most of the free electrons will reach the anode lie fore 
being trapped, because the electron pains are produced fairly close to 
this electrode. Tho holes* on the other hand* which have to traverse 
the few millimeters to the cathode are likely to have most of their 
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number trapped before they reach it. These trapped holes establish a 
space charge which reduces the electric held in the region where the 
electron hole pairs arc produced* Eventually equilibrium is estab¬ 
lished when the number of holes which reach the cathode is exactly 
equal to the number of electrons leaving the crystal. The counting 
rate is now uniform but at a lower level than initially. Now, what 
happens if we use infrared light on the diamond? It is found that 
a polarized diamond at once shows an improvement; the counting rate 
rises until it is restored to its original value. The same elfects Eire 
produced as light of shorter and shorter wavelength, he,, of increas¬ 
ing energy, is used, until at about 6,i>0Q A a new phenomenon pro* 
aenta itselt Instead of improving the counting rate, light of this 
energy, or greater, reduces the counting rate* This is the main evi¬ 
dence for two levels of impurities, one of which is essentially a hole 
t ra [>, and the other an elect ron trap. 

Further information is obtained by irradiating the diamond 
through the negative electrode. With tins arrangement it is the holes 
which can reach tlie cathode because of its proximity, while the elec¬ 
trons are trapped as they move toward the anode. The counting rate, 
the establishment of the polarising field, and the eventual equilibrium 
counting rate is found to be much the same as before. It is thus con¬ 
cluded that the density of electron traps and of hole traps is much 
the same. 

Much of the so-called progress in science consists of withering a few 
scraps of information and on the basis of these to give one's imagina¬ 
tion full rein and so develop a model—a picture—of what is taking 
p ace and which will explain the observations. On the basis of this 
physical model, predictions can usually be made about what may hap¬ 
pen under a different set of experimental conditions. We try these 
new conditions and sometimes receive confirmation of the hypotheses 
and sometimes see that they must lie modified. It is even more fas¬ 
cinating than putting together the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle or solving 
a cro^word. 

Omitting tbs many wrong turnings we made, the following band 
picture is suggested as best satisfying [he results. Near the Iwttom of 
the bond there are acceptor energy levels, all of which are occupied 
by electrons. This set of energy levels is probably between 0.8 and 1.2 
e\ above the valence band. Higher up are a set of donor levels, the 
greater majority of which have lost their electrons to the acceptors, 
Hie energy of this band is about 2.0 cV above the valence band or it 
nught bo at, 2.0 eV below the conduction band. This point remains to 
be cl an tad and the two cases cannot be distinguished at present In 
semiconductor parlance, it would spi*ar that the counting diamonds 
are p-type when they are activated, men the beta irradiation entere 
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at the anode* the holes are trapped mainly in the acceptor levels and 
the space charge is developed* Subsequent infrared radiation raises 
electrons from the valence band to these levels occupied by the holes 
and so reduces the space charge. This explains why the counting rate 
improves under inomination. If the diamond is bombarded through 
the cathode, then the electrons are trapped in the empty levels of the 
donor st ates, The energies at which these lie are so far from the band 
edges that infrared light can effect no change in the space charge. 
Tliis is one of the first tests that was made on the correctness of these 
ideas and which agreed with the predictions It also clears up a matter 
over which disagreement has arisen between experimenters. Soiuo 
writers have found Lhat infrared improves the counting ability, some 
that it makes no difference, while yet others reported that it reduced 
the counting rate. None mentions the electrode through which the 
diamond was irradiated and which os we now see determines tin? 
precise eifecL A reduct ion in the count i ng rate can easily be imagined 
if the diamond h bombarded through the negative electrode and had 
not lieen carefully prepared beforehand to insure equilibrium condi¬ 
tions with electrons in the lowest permitted energy levels* 

When we come to consider the effect of radiation of higher fre¬ 
quency which lias sufficient energy to produce transitions to the donor 
levels from the valence band, our predictions are more tentative. Tf 
(he effect is to empty a large number of these of their electrons, then 
a negative spare charge will develop and will assume a density in the 
crystal which is a function of the distance from the anode and thus 
reduce the effective field considerably and over a large part of the 
crystal. In fact, instead of about one trap per million being involved 
in the creation of the space charge as we saw was (lie ca^e under beta 
bombardment alone, all of them could now be activated by the high- 
energy illumination and could swamp the lesser effect of t lie bombard¬ 
ment, The high-energy light has the same general effect on the count¬ 
ing rate whether the beta bombardment is through the anode or 
through the cathode. 

On an occasion such as this, the speaker is expeded to leave his 
audience feeling that all has been explained, all is known; that the 
speaker is master of the entire gamut of knowledge. I am afraid that 
in this respect I must lie found sadly wanting^ and to one important 
question I have no answer, I cannot tell you why sonic diamonds are 
counters and others are not. However, rhe interplay of theory and 
experiment proceeds and I hope that my successor in his inaugural 
addmss will express his amazement that we could have been so igno¬ 
rant of what will then be so well understood. 
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[With & pittwl 

Tub metallic magnetic materials iron, nickel, cobalt, and their alloys 
are within the everyday experience of us all However, magnet ic ma¬ 
terials that are not metallic have been the subject of a great deal of 
studv in the past 15 or 20 years. Those which have been most wide y 
studied and used are mixed ox ides j Le~* oxide* o t*o or * 

The technological interest in these compounds times f rom the fact that 
they are exceedingly poor conductors of electntfty. Altereatmj mag¬ 
netic fields can penetrate them easily. Tins contrasts stmqdy 
the magnetic metals in which altermt ing magnetic fie ds cause eddy 
currents to flow near the surfaces, and thus shield the body of 11«m & 
from the field. This effect becomes more pronounced ns the ^ternat 
ing frequency increases, and quite effectively prevents 
magnetic properties of the solid metals at ordinary 
and above. We will concern ourselves in this paper with a P**^ 
class of mixed oxides, the ferrimngnetm gurnets, which will 
mdiatiou up to frequencies in the optical range [1]. 1 ^ 

tion should not obscure the fact that there are a number oftflmr tjw*- 
parent magnetic compounds [2], The term rirnuld bo 

qualified. These crystals ore transparent m that sections O.Mj in 
thick or less transmit enough light for microscopic examination. I lie 

most satisfactory specimens are about 0.001 inch thick. 

The femmagnetic garnets were discovered only a few jeafl=> a 
41 They have the same crystal structure as the minerals known 
as garnets; that is to say, they contain oxygon atomsj and meta 
atoms in the same spatial arrangement. However, it should bod^ry 
understood that compounds with the particular combmatrnns of met d 
atoms with which we are concerned do not occur m 
chemical formula [5] of these compounds may bo written 


i Snmbtr. In tawtati 1 b,U nite refer*™** »t ot tflL 
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W[FeJ (FcOi) j, whei^e M stands for any one of the following ele¬ 
ments: yttrium, samarium, europium, gadolinium ? terbium, dyspro¬ 
sium! holmiuui! erbium, thulium, ytterbium! 0r lutetium. They are 
c! 1111 b - J y [ E i'iLim (or samarium, etc.} iron gamet. In addition, there are 
Ji number of other elements which can bo substituted in to some degree. 
Except for yttrium, the metals just listed belong to a group known as 
the rare earths {or more explicitly ns the 4f rare earths). These ele¬ 
ments possess remarkably similar chemical properties, and are in fact 
difficult to separate from each other chemically, 

STRUCTURE OF THE MAGNETIC CARNETS 

I he manner in which we have chosen to write the chemical formula 
[4a] of the ferrimagnetic garnets fM4[Fe-] (JeO*), is intended to 
convey some structural information. There are two kinds of sites on 
^ hich Iron ions are located in this structure. They may be at a posi¬ 
tion in which there are four nearest neighbors, oxygen ions. The 
centers of these oxygen* define the vertices of a slightly distorted 
tetrahedron. These particular iron ions (m parentheses in the 
formula) are said to lie on tetrahedral sites. For every three iron 
ions on tetrahedral site*! there are two on octahedral site*,. These (in 
square brackets) are surrounded by six nearest neighbor oxygen ions 
defining the vertices of a slightly distorted octahedron. Finally, the 
yttrium or Tare eart h ions (m braces) have eight nearest neighbors; 
these sites are called dodecahedral, 

AM the iron ions in these crystals have a valence of Leu, iron is 
present as Fe+++ t and each has associated with it a magnetic moment. 

e 111 a y think of this as a sum 13 permanent magnet. Very powerful 
electrostatic forces called “exchange forces net to aline the magnetic 
moments of these iron ions. At temperatures near absolute zero, all 
Utu moments of the tetrahedral ions are parallel; all the moments of 
octahedral ions are parallel to each other but antipnrnllel to the 
tetrahedral ions. Since for every formula unit there are three tet¬ 
rahedral and two octahedral ions, the net magnetic moment of the 
tons in one formula is that of a single iron ion. The moment of a 
single tnvalent iron itm is live times that of a single electron. These 
units are called Bohr magnetons Thus, the magnetic moment of an 
le ion is 5 Bohr magnetons. Yttrium iron garnet at absolute 
zero lm-* a magnetic moment of 5 Bohr magnetons for each formula 
:is given above. However, the rare earth ions (except Lu) have a 
magnetic moment. The moments of Lhe rare earth ions are alined so 
as to be approximately parallel to each other but anti parallel to the 

tT 1 ° f th !» ,TOn i0Iia - In SCTflral of th& mre earth iron garnets 
at absolute zero, the runs earth magnetic moment is greater than that 
of tie iron sublattice. 
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It turns out that the temperature dependence [5] of the total iron 
magnetization Is different from that of the total rare earth magnetiza¬ 
tion* The rare earth magnetisation falls off faster with increasing 
temperature than the iron magnetization. Figure I shows how this 
leads to a magnetization versus temperature curve which changes sign 
with temperature. Let us say the moment is positive when it is 
parallel to that of the Fe + + + on tetrahedral sites. In live case of 
yttrium iron garnet, the net moment parallel to that of the three 
tetrahedrally coordinated Fe +++ per formula, unit and thus positive 
up to the Curie point, the temperature above which the magnetic 
moment is zero. In gadolinium iron gurnet, on the other hand, the 
moment of the Gd + + + ions overrides the net iron moment by & con¬ 
siderable factor. However, as temperature increases, the Gd + + + 
lattice moment falls off faster than that of the Fe+ ++ lattice At 
about 290° K. they are equal and the net spontancons magnetic mo¬ 
ment is zero. Above this compensation point, the moment of the 
Fe+ + + lattice predominates. The spontaneous moment, that which 
would be observed in no applied magnetic field, finally decreases to 
zero at the Curie point The Curie points of the fern magnetic garnets 
are associated with the exchange coupling of the iron sub lattices, and 
consequently are very nearly ilia same for all the ferrimagnetic 
gurnets, about 500° K. 

crystals and samples 

Pluto 1 is intended to give some idea of the appearance of the 
crystals with which we work. In bulk they are sldny and black* In 
the crystals chosen for photographs, the faces are sharp, well de¬ 
fined, and very nearly flat* Occasionally a variation of the cooling 
cycle produces a run of crystals which have been etched in some degree 
by the same melt from which they ivcre grown. There is ti tendency 
for the crystals to be sound near the faces, but in many cases they 
contain inclusions of the oxide mixture from which they were grown* 
Sometimes the crystals are cracked, Tim shiny surfaces invariably 
have many small etch pits, wliich can only be seen on examination with 
a microscope. 

We might remark in passing that these crystals [6] are made by 
beating a mixture of iron sesquioxide (Fe ; O s ), lead oxide (FbO), and 
the appropriate yttrium or rare earth sesquioxide (MiGi) - This mix¬ 
ture is heated to about 1,350* C,, well above the melting point, then 
cooled slowly. This is done with the mixture in a platinum crucible 
wiih a furnace whose temperature can bo programed very accurately. 

The growth of cry stals involves many difficulties. There are many 
variables to be controlled or to slip out of control. Large sound 
crystals are associated with slow cooling rates, uniform cooling rates. 
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and large melts. A run in which Kieleen [7] grew some of die large 
samples took about 3 or 4 weeks to cool. The platinum crucible held 
a melt weighing about 3 kg. Recently Dr. Lefaver of the Hughes Air¬ 
craft Co. has pointed, out that crystals grown so as to be free of traces 
of silicon are markedly more transparent than any for which no 
special precautions have been taken [&]. 

The preparation of samples suitable to the observation of domains 
by transparent light is a delicate procedure. If possible, large sound 
crystals are chosen and slices of the desired orientation ate sawn oif 
with a water-cooled circular diamond saw. These are, say, 0.015 to 
0.0*20 inch in thickness. The slice is waxed down to a holder and 
polished. The block is heated, the sample reversed, and the opposite 
side is polished down to within the desired thickness of the first side. 
If the crystal is to be viewed without further treatment, the best thick¬ 
ness is about 0.001 inch thick. Sometimes a growth face has been 
left ns one side of the finished specimen. Samples which are to be 
etched down to a convenient thickness after polishing are, of course, 
considerably thicker. 

The procedure used to polish a sample has been, and will surety 
continue to be, subject to improvements. It consists of grinding wit h 
a rather fine abrasive, American Optical Co. 303V& emery, well past 
the surface produced by any coarser abrasive. The polishing is done 
with a slurry of Linde A alumina with a particle size of 0.3 micron. 
About 0.002 inch of material is removed in this polishing past the 
bottom of the pits left by the 303 >/ 2 emery. Jn some variations of 
the procedure, diamond paste is used; in some, great pains arc taken 
to reduce the weight on the surface of the sample, 

OPTICAL PROPERTIES 

We must examine two optical properties in order to understand the 
visibility of the magnetic domains [0]. The first of these is the ab¬ 
sorption. Light entering a medium is attenuated exponentially with 
thickness. This is given by the Beer-lAmbert law for the ratio of 
the intensity l after traversing a thickness t to the incident intensity /, 



The constant * is called the absorption coefficient and it varies with 
wavelength. Figure 2 shows a in the visible portion of the spectrum. 
It is sinal lest at the red end of the visible, rises to a peak in the yellow, 
falls, then goes offsrale upward in the green. A low value of a means 
a high fraction of the light is transmitted, and a high a means a small 
part is transmitted. For the thinnest samples we have been able to 
make, it has not been possible to get a measurable transmission for 
light much past the green shown on the plot. 
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Tlio second optica] property of interest is the rotation. If plane 
polarized light is incident on one of these thin samples, we find that 
on emergence the plane of polarization is rotated. But this rotation 
is of a very special sort; it is nonreciprocal. It depends on the orienta¬ 
tion of the magnetization within the part of the crystal through which 
the light passes. If the magnetization is parallel to the path of the 
J*ght, the plane of polarization is rotated through some angle t>, hut 
if the magnetization is antiparallei to the optical path, the angle ts 
“ 6m ifmagnet ization is perpendicular to the optical path, 

there is no rotation at alL To measure the specific rotation, then, 
we must aline all the magnetization within the sample and make it. 
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say* parallel to the line of sight. When this was done, and the angle 
of rotation per unit thickness measured for light of various colors, the 
specific rotation curve of figure 2 was obtained. This also shows some 
structure and St is clearly related to that of the absorption curve. The 
rotation is least in the red* and greatest near the absorption edge in 
the greed- 

It might be remarked parenthetically that a great deal of the basic 
scientific interest in these transparent crystals arises from the fact 
that we are able to measure the structure in the absorption and rota¬ 
tion curves out to the middle of the visible spectrum. The peaks in 
a hero and others in the near infrared represent electron transitions 
involving the electrons responsible for the magnetization of these 
crystals. The rotation very clearly demonstrates the involvement of 
the magnetization- It is believed that the transitions involved in both 
the rotation and the absorption are between levels of the iron ions in 
octahedral sites. It is not the total magnetization that is important 
in determining the sign of rotation, but the direction in which the 
magnetization of the octahedral Fe+ + + lattice lies* 

DOMAIN VISIBILITY 

How* precisely, do we see the distribution of the magnetization in 
one of our little transparent samples I [10] Figure 3 illustrates this. 
Consider a hypothetical crystal in which the magnetization is dis¬ 
tributed in three sections: parallel, anti parallel, arid perpendicular 
to the line of sight, as shown in the figure* Before passing through 
Hie crystal, the light goes through a polarizer. Consider the red light 
and the green light separately. Passing through regions { a} and (i), 
the planes of polarization will be rotated in opposite senses, and the 
net rotation for the green will bo much greater than that for the red* 
The light which passed through (c) will not be rotated at all. How¬ 
ever, in every case the green will be considerably more attenuated than 
the red* 

Now compare tluree settings of a second polarizer, traditionally 
called the analyzer, and the corresponding appearance of the magnet- 
Isadora If the analyzer is sot at the angle which corresponds to 
extinction without the sample, light passing through region (c) is not 
rotated at all, and thus ( c ) appeal's black* However, the red light 
going through (a) and ( b ) is rotated slightly, and the green light 
about three times ns much. Because of the greater angle fur the green, 
we seo these regions as bright green. However, in the narrow band be¬ 
tween (a) and {b) the magnetization makes a smooth transition be¬ 
tween parallel and anti pa nil lei to the line of sight* In the center of 
this the magnetization lies m the plane, and thus it. like region (<?), 
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apposition 


appears black. If the anaJyzar is turned so that tie green 1 igl it going 
through (a) is extinguished, the region (a) will appear dark red, and 
(&) will be a pale red or yellow. Region (o) will be of some interme¬ 
diate shade. Similarly, by turning the analyzer to the other side of 
the original extinction, setting (J) can bo made to appear dark, and 
H !j S ht > with (°) au intermediate shade. Clearly, there is a con¬ 
tinuous range of settings possible, and those Just mentioned are merely 
easily defined cases. 

Phi to 2 shows photographs of a crystal containing areas of parallel, 
anfrpam Id, and transverse magnetization viewed with the analyzer 
at three different positions. 

Plate 3 is a color photomicrograph showing the distribution of 

w-?fi? Z r' 0 k f *i “ i C P StaI ° f ytir3um iron The analyzer 

^us set Slightly off the original extinction so tliat it is possible to 

fowlTtho “ : vhjch . the , magnetization fainting 

f. f. jV h tI)B magnetization lies in the plane. Figure 4 shows 
the disposition of the magnetization in the aysLl. 
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I'lCUfcE Key-to plite 3 ihowins the dilution of the mAgnctiutfon in each of the domain*. 


The discrete legions in each one of which the magnetization is 
directed in a distinct direction are called domains. The transitions 
between adjacent domains are called domain walls. 

Many years ago the concept of domains was put forth by the French 
physicist Pierre Weiss [11] to account for the puzzling behavior 
of magnetic materials. The facts were these: A piece of a ferromag¬ 
netic material in the absence of an externally applied magnetic field 
showed no magnetic moment. However, the application of a rela¬ 
tively small field seemed to induce a very large moment. Applica¬ 
tion of fields above some “saturating” value seemed to have no fur¬ 
ther effect, Weiss proposed that the material was broken up into 
“domains” in each of which the material had its maximum magneti¬ 
zation for the temperature prevailing. He suggested that large in¬ 
ternal “molecular fields” kept the magnetization alined within the 
domains. The application of magnetic fields was thought to cause 
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some domains to grow at the expense of others having a less favorable 
orientation* and also in some eases the magnetization direction within 
a domain was thought to rotate to a more favored direction. This 
remarkable insight antedated the observation of domains by about 25 
years. 

In addition to the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation 
we can distinguish between some domains lying in the plane per¬ 
pendicular to the line of sight by a magnetic birefringence, A thin 
section of a crystal can be seen to be birofringent If, when it is placed 
between crossed polarizers, the light is no longer extinguished except 
at certain angular settings of the crystal. This happens because the 
crystal transmits light polarized along one crystal direction at a 
velocity different from that at which it transmits light polarized 
along a perpendicular direction. If light entering the crystal is 
plane polarized exactly along one of these axes, the emergent light is 
plane polarized and can be extinguished by a properly set analyzer* 
If the light entering the crystal is plane polarized but not along either 
of these axes, the emergent light is elliptieally polarized and cannot 
be completely extinguished by an analyzer. 

In the present case it is found that domains whose magnetization 
lies in the plane show a birefringence* This is called a magnetic 
birefringence, since it is associated with the magnetization. If the 
direction of polarization is parallel or perpendicular to the magneti¬ 
zation, the emergent light can be extinguished by the analyzer. If 
the plane of polarization is neither parallel nor perpendicular but at 
some other angle to the magnetization, the light passing through can¬ 
not to be quite extinguished by the analyzer* TTie effect is a very feeble 
one and the distinction can be made only if domains wiih two head¬ 
ings of the magnetization are present Figure 5 illustrates the man¬ 
ner in which a contrast between the two domains is achieved, Note 
that light and dark can he interchanged by rotating the crystal 
through an angle equal to that between the magnetization directions. 
In the case of domains which we can distinguish by virtue of a dif¬ 
ference in the rotation of the plane of polarization, light and dark 
can be interchanged by moving the analyzer to the opposite side of the 
original extinction position; rotation of the crystal between polarizers 
has no effect on the contrast, Plato 4 shows a domain structure seen 
by virtue of the birefringence, 

DOMAIN STRUCTURE 

It is a general physical principle that a system assumes the lowest 
free energy state accessible to it [12,13, 14b The magnetization dis¬ 
tributions which we encounter hero or in any other sample are the re¬ 
sult of minimizing the total magnetic energy of the crystal. It is 
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appearance: 



Ficroc 5.—A schematic npreicatitkii oi domain visibility by virtue ol tLc magnetic 

birefringence. 


possible to break this total magnetic energy down into several com¬ 
ponents. These a ro¬ 
ta) Exchange energy, 

(b) Magnetocrystalllno nnisulrony energy, 

(c) Magneto* trletive ifncrEy. 

<d) Demagnetization energy. 
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• TWO FOLD AXi5 
A THREE FOLD AXIS 
■ FOUR FOLD AXIS 

^ Th* ftjutioiiil lyaamctdr* of a eubt. Esccpt lor the nugnetiution itself, 
witieU Bocj acBn-c a ynjqttq dIrcclSon p the fcrnmaEflctle ^irnetl have these syniinctnci. 


Vy c wiU discuss each of these and show the relation to domain struc¬ 
ture observed in the transparent magnetic garnets. 

Tlie exchange energy is a minimum if all the net moments of 
neighboring unit cells are exactly parallel to each other. It would 
be prohibitively largo if neighboring cells wore to have their moments 
anti parallel* The result is that if for some other reasons the mag¬ 
netization must lie along cl i lie rent directions in different parts of the 
crystal* the transition from one direction to the other is spread over 
many cells. The exchange forces are short-mige forces* Very little 
energy' is involved if parts of the crystal with different directions of 
the magnetization are far removed from each other. 

11m garnet structure has the symmetry of a cube. A cube has 
several rotational axes of symmetry. It can be rotated one-quarter 
of a turn about any of three mutually perpendicular axes* and it 
will come hack to a position indistinguishable from the oricrinal, 

I hese fourfold fixes are parallel to the cube edges. A, cube cun bo ro¬ 
tated oiiD'tinnl of a turn about any of the four body diagonals, and it 
will come Lack on itself. These are the threefold axes. This is only a 
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Figure 7.—'The mugnciazitiaTi m the magjwtk gwneta prefers to Itc tbngr ihe body dta^ 
onak of the tube which represents the symmetry of the lattice. This figure thorn how 
ihew body diagonals afe dlipoied relative to any Otic of the principal plana of the sym¬ 
metry cube. 

partial list ol the symmetry cfomeuts of the cube and of the garret 
structure. Figure 6 indicates the fourfold, threefold, and twofold 
axes of a cube. 

On examination of the magnetic properties of a single crystal, it is 
invariably found that the magnetization prefers to lie along certain 
crystal directions. In iron, a cubic crystal, for instance, these pre¬ 
ferred directions are parallel to the edges of the cube. In yttrium iron 
garnet, the preferred directions are the body diagonals of the cube; 
that is, tlio threefold axes. There are four body diagonals, nnd the 
magnetization can point eilher way along cadi of these; thus there 
are eight so-called easy directions. To pull the magnetization out of 
the easy directions requires the expenditure of work. With any crys¬ 
tallographic direction we can associate an energy, thus defining an 
energy surface. This is called the magnetocrystalline anisotropy 
energy. If any part of the volume of a crystal has Its magnetization 
along some other than easy direction, there is a contribution to the 
anisotropy energy and thus to the total magnetic energy. Figure T 
shows the three so-called principal planes of a cubic crystal with the 
body diagonals drawn in. In (a) the plane perpendicular to the four¬ 
fold axis contains no easy directions; they lie some 35* above and be¬ 
low it. In {&) we see that there are two easy axes in the plane per¬ 
pendicular to the twofold axis. They make an angle of about 70® 
with each other. Finally, the plane perpendicular to the threefold 
axis lias one easy axis normal to it, and three others about 20* out of 
the plane. 

Plate 5 shows a crystal fragment of gadolinium iron garnet in which 
the magnetization in various domains lies along almost all of the pos¬ 
sible body diagonals. The plane of f he crystal is perpendicular to the 
threefold axis, as in figure 7(c). The line drawing shows the orienta¬ 
tion of some of the domains. 
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In a sample wliich is not clamped, there tiro dimensional changes 
associated with the magnetization along some crystal direction. If 
the sample were clamped so that its surfaces could not move, magnetiz¬ 
ing it would introduce large stresses within the material. This 
coupling between the elastic properties of a magnetic crystal and its 
magnetic properties is termed “msgnetostrictivo coupling,” or mag¬ 
netostriction. If a sample is strewed, extra terms are added to t he mag¬ 
netic energy. It is ns if additions were made to the magnet ocry stal¬ 
ling anisotropy energy. However, whereas in these crystals the aniso¬ 
tropy energy is cubic, ft stress might act along ft single direction or be 
uniform within a plane; thus the stress-induced extra anisotropy 
might malm a certain direction the preferred direction, or might make 
the magnetization prefer to lie perpendicular to a direction. The 
dimensional changes associated with magnetization are only one or 
two parts per million in yttrium iron garnet. 

This is all very pertinent to the domain structures we see here be¬ 
cause the samples are easily strained. In fact it is very difficult to 
obtain samples which are not strained in such a way ns to strongly 
offset the magnetization. The mechanical polishing procedure de¬ 
scribed briefly nbovo seems to leave the surface of the crystal strained. 
'Hie result, is that there is a stress-induced easy direction of magnetiza¬ 
tion normal to the surface. If there are areas of greater strain than 
others such as might 1* expected below a place where a scratch from 
a coarse abrasive was polished out, there will be special forces on the 
magnetization in that region. If the stress is relatively uniform over 
the surface, the domain structure will consist of fairly simple pat¬ 
terns—long sections of straight parallel walls are typical, though very 
interesting patterns can be obtained, Plate fl is an example of such a 
structure. IF. on the other hand, the effects of local strains are large, 
the pattern will be irregular. It might well lie that there are regions 
in which the domain walls, starting from the bottom surface, arc 
out of register with those near the top surface. Plate T shows the 
domain structure seen in a crystal which is badly scratched. In addi¬ 
tion to the main scratch, )t will bo seen that there are several other 
distinguishable lines which seem to prefer to have a domain wall 
along them. These represent the stressed volume of material below a 
scratch which lias Iwcn polished out at least until the surface is 
smooth. 

Some of the strain with which we must reckon arises in the growth 
process of the crystal. As far as we know, no one has yet Ixsen able 
10 produce a specimen in which the domain structure w as not in some 
degree determined by the state of stress of the sample. However, by 
etching away the mechanically polished surface, it is possible to 
achieve patterns which are not completely dominated by this surface 
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Ficyaf 8.—Pogslhk magnetimicrn duuibutktni in a cryttiUn which the xxugtfetittKksn ti 
TOMEftined io We pcrpcndictiEar i& the mrfact 


atrain. In such a specimen the domain structure is fantastically 
fragile. Merely touching the crystal with a single bristle from a line 
camel-s-hair brush will completely alter the structure observed. 
Stretching or compressing or bending any of these samples will nidi* 
cally affect the inagnetizat ion. If a simple stress is applied, the effects 
can often be easily understood. 

Consider a crystal plate which suffers from a uniform surface com¬ 
pression as just discussed] such that its easy direction of magnetiza¬ 
tion is perpendicular to tlie faces. Why is its magnetization not 
merely all in one direction in one domain the size of the crystal os 
in figure 8(a) f The answer lies in the minimization of what is called 
demagnetizing energy. I f a sample has the magnetization as in figure 
8(a), there is a magnetic field extending out into space around the 
sample. It requires energy to set up a magnetic field in space—so- 
called field energy, and it depends on the strength of the field and the 
volume of space. If the magnetization breaks up into a ribbon pat¬ 
tern as in figure 8 (i), the intensity of the fields involved will be about 
the same, but they will fill a much smaller volume of space. Thus 
by breaking up into ribbon domains, the field energy part of die total 
magnetic energy has been drastically reduced. 

Tine reader might ask why the process does not continue, say, to 
the condition (e), where the ribbons are even smaller and the field 
energy is even lower. It turns out that the domain walls have energy, 
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and that Oils is constant per unit area. As we increased the number 
of ribbon domains, we would increase the total wall energy. Some¬ 
where there is an optimum spacing where the total energy is a mini , 
mum, and this 13 the stable spacing. In these crystals the spacing 
depends on the thickness, and on the magnetization. If we decrease 
the thickness, the ribbons become narrower; if we increase the mag¬ 
netization, the ribbons become narrower. Suppose the magnetization 
were decreased to zero. Then there would be no fields n«.<nr int pd with 
a configuration such as that in figure 8 ( 0 ), and it would be the stable 
domain configuration. liefer ring back to figure 1 , wo see that for 
gadolinium iron garnet there is a compensation point just a little 
below room temperature. It is merely necessary to cool the sample 
about 10“ C. to get so close to the compensation point that the mag¬ 
netization is negligible, and very large areas replace the ribbon 
domains. 

The part of the energy of which we have just been speaking is 
often termed the “demagnetizing energy,” since its minimization al¬ 
ways tends to demagnetize magnetic bodies. The fields are “demag¬ 
netizing fields. The effect obviously has a great deal to do with the 
shape of a sample, and with the direction within the sample along 
which the magnetization chooses to lie. 

DOMAIN WALLS 

T*Jt us change our framo of reference slightly and consider the 
domain walls as entities. Of what do they consist, what are their 
energies, and what is their importance? Figure $ is a schematic 
representation of the magnetization distribution on passing through 
a 180° domain wall; that is, a wall on one side of which the magneti¬ 
zation is antiparallel to that on the other side. In the domains on 
each side of the wall the magnetization lies along an easy direction, 
and neighboring volumes have their magnetization parallel. But 
within the wall there is a volume of material which has its magnetiza¬ 
tion along other than easy directions; thus the wall must have asso¬ 
ciated with it a certain amount of anisotropy energy. This part of 
the energy could he reduced by making the wall thinner, for then the 
total volume of magnetization out of an easy direction would be 
reduced. If tho wall had no thickness, it would have no anisotropy 
energy. But we remarked much earlier that if it hud no thickness, 
the net magnetic moment of neighboring cells would be :inriparallel 
and would have a prohibitive exchange energy. The total exchange 
energy can b© reduced by making the angle between the magnetiza¬ 
tion of adjacent volume elements as small as possible. Thus the 
exchange energy would be a minimum for an LiiGnitcIy thick wall. 
Hero we have two energy conditions, one forcing the wall to be 
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Figure 9 — An taxation of ihe wnj id which the cnagneilzaijofi direction «riei on puling 

through a lflG B domain will* 


thinner, and the other forcing it to be thicker. The actual thickness, 
of course, depends on the able of the maxi muni anisotropy energy for 
the crystal at that particular temperature ami the size of the exchange 
energy. For yttrium iron garnet at room temperature, we would 
expect the wall to be about T,000 A thick. Tilts is equal to S5Q limes 
the lattice constant, the edge of the cubic unit cell. 

If there are neighboring domains in which the magnetisation is 
directed along two different easy directions, a little consideration will 
show that in these crystals we could have 180°, 110°, and TO 0 walls. 
In crystals in which the polishing st rain determines a single easy axis, 
there are only 180* walls. The geometrical situation is considerably 
more complicated in the general case, since it is necessary to take into 
account the crystal plane in which the wall itself lies. 

Note in figure 0 that the wall is drawn so that the magnetic 
moments are always parallel to the plane of the walk If they were 
not, there would lie a large magnetostatic energy associated with the 
wall in the same way as that of the single large domain in figure 8. 
The stringency of this condition varies as the magnetization, and when 
the magnetization approaches a compensation point it disappears 
altogether. Thus in gadolinium iron garnet at 14° C., the ancnlar 
variation of, say, the octahedral iron magnetization is son 
ferent from that in the yttrium iron garnet at the same temperature. 

The expected domain wall thickness in our samples is somewhat 
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less than a wavelength of visible light. This means that with an 
optical microscope we cannot resolve any structure within the wall. 
We might be able to see the wall, and determine whether the mag¬ 
netization is up or down, but it is unreasonable to expect to be able 
to see anything meaningful about how the magnetisation is distributed 
within it or, for example, how thick the wall is. Anything which looks 
like structure within the wall or a clear-cut thickness in our photo- 
graplis is probably an artifact. 

The manner in which the magnetization varies across the wall 
depicted in figure 0 is like a right-hand screw. It could equally 
well have been like a left-hand screw. However, we can visually dis¬ 
tinguish between tlusse two cases. Note that at the center of tlie wail 
in figure 9 the magnetization is directed forward. If it were a left- 
handed wall, the magnetization would be back along the middle of 
the wall, By setting the analyzer off the original extinction setting, 
we can make these two wall segments appear light and dark. There 
are several examples of this in the photographs shown in this paper. 
I late 3 has a I80 a domain wail between domains in the plane which 
alternates from right to left handed. The boundaries between right- 
and left-handed wall segments may be regarded as entities in tliem- 
selves. They are known as Bloch lines, and have an energy per unit 
length associated with them. Plate 8 contains a very simple example 
of a wall in two segments of opposite sense separated by a Bloch 
line. 

If there is an energy per unit area associated with a domain wall, 
the wall energy can always be reduced by decreasing the area of the 
wall. Thus it tends to stretch tight if possible. This “surface ten¬ 
sionis exactly comparable with the surface tension observed in a 
soap bubble. Similarly in the care of the Bloch line, the line acts 
like an elastic string under tension always trying to decreare its length. 

CONCLUSION 

The domain theory view of the magnetic properties of ferromag- 
net ic materials is by no means the most sophisticated. However, it is 
a great deal more fundamental than that in which the magnetic in¬ 
duction versus field relationship is merely tabulated and characterized 
for a range of technologically interesting materials. Unfortunately, 
En many cares this latter has been the basis of teaching ferromagnetism. 
The macroscopic magnetic properties of most specimens may lie con¬ 
sidered as arising from the domain structure that prevails and from 
the hindrances to its alteration [18]. A soft magnetic material shows 
a high permeability at low fields, and its entire Induction can be re¬ 
versed fairly easily. These are the materials for transformer cores, 
inductors, and so on. An example of this is the part of plate 3 in 
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which ilio magnetization lies in the plana. Hare the application of 
exceedingly small fields in the plane of the sample moves the inter¬ 
vening 1S0° wall, and thus Lite total magnetization h very responsive 
to the field. Hindrances to wall motion, such ns actual holes in the 
material, inclusions of some other compound, overall strain, or a small 
higldy strained region, modify this responsiveness very markedly, 
AH these effects can be seen in some degree in these transparent mag¬ 
netic garnets* None of our samples ever becomes magnetically “hard* 1 
in comparison with magnetoplumbite or ferroxdure. However, tlie 
contrast between samples with one or more of the hindrances men¬ 
tioned and samples in which the walls can move freely is very clear 
and instructive* 

The transparency and magnetic rotation in tlie femmagnotic garnets 
enable us to see many of the characteristics of domain structure in 
what are perhaps our best experimental magnetic specimens at this 
time. From the point of view of demonstration and illustration^ one 
can see manifested in these domains and the way in which they behave 
with field temperature, strain, etc,, all the factors that determine the 
magnetic behavior of a material, in addition to its own interest* The 
ability to see the magnetization has proved to be a valuable tool in 
fundamental magnetic research. 
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Biophysics of Bird Flight' 


By August Raspet 1 


twilh 2 plates I 

Thebe is no doubt that modern mechanical (light owes its inspiration 
to observations of birds in flight by early philosophers and scientists 
as well as by interested laymen. The earliest living “flying machine 1 
is dated about 150 million years ago. This was the pterodactyl of geo¬ 
logic times. In contrast, manmade flying machines are only 5T years 
old. You can see from this contrast of eras that we may look for new 
knowledge of flight from a study of this age-old concept of bird flight. 

In Greek mythology, the story of Daedalus and Icarus is well 
known. Daedalus designed and built, supposedly, two flying ma¬ 
chines, covered with feathers, using a structure of was to support 
them. Tliis was realty a mythical imitation of bird flight. There was 
no application of real knowledge of the mechanism of bird flight, 
merely an imitation, in form, but not in function. But, of course, not 
having this knowledge, we, even today, cannot duplicate bird flight 
in the sense of st raight imitation on ft scale such that a man can fly as 
a bird does, by his own muscle power. 

The first known flying machine constructed on bird-flight concepts 
was Da Vinci’s well-known invention. About 1505, Da Vinci test' 
flow this machine, using a lest pilot, as is common practice today. 
The results arc indicated in Da Vinci’s notebooks by the fact that after 
this test flight there was no more mention of flying, Thera is rumor 
that the test pilot broke his leg. The test pilot, in this case, was one 
of Da Vinci’s household servants {pi. I). 

Itwas Lilienthnl [ l] 1 who also imitated bird flight, even to the point 
of using such small stabilizing tail surfaces that, his machine was only 
marginally stable. But. we must remember that it was also Ulientha! 
who,by this bird imitation, proved Kewton, Kirchhoff, and Helmholtz 
to lie wrong in their concept that lift is generated by a downward de- 

l Rfprinted by iwminflBia from Sflfflw, 132. Ko r Jn!f 2^. J&AC*. 

*tht‘ a nt h nr, at tti* Itm* cf Sts death pH Apr. 27 g I960. Was hefitl of the A ef*>tifcjeelcfl 
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flection of the air, simply ns n reflection phenomena, and in disregard¬ 
ing entirely the suction on the upper surface For his failure to un¬ 
derstand that birds possess automatic stability due to instinctive re¬ 
flexes, in addition to that inherent in their geometry, Lilienthal paid 
with his life. 

The realm of bird flight can be clearly divided into two aspects: 
that on motionless wings, which is soaring, and that on flapping wings, 
which is really the working part of flight. The latter is used m take¬ 
off and in climbing to altitude, even by soaring birds. It is used as 
a principal mode of flight by the nonsoaring birds. The soaring 
phase of flight, or the flight on motionless wings, was divided by 
Lord Eayleigh in 1883 [2] into three separate categories: (i) Flight in 
which the path is not horizontal—in other words, gliding; (ii) flight 
in an air mass which has a vertical component—that is, static soaring; 
and (iii) flight in an air mass which is not uniform in velocity. The 
latter is, in the strict sense, dynamic soaring. Evidently, a good un¬ 
derstanding of the first phase, the motionless wing phase, would con¬ 
tribute much to an understanding of the biophysics of bird flight. 
The second kind of flight, much more complicated (flapping flight), 
has been theoretically studied, but very little experimental work has 
been done to support the various theories. It is the purpose of tliis 
article to tako up in detail the aerodynamics of a bird’s wing—in 
particular, that of motionless wing flight. 

WIND-TUNNEL EXPERIMENTS 

When we consider the various tools available to us for studying 
flight in general, we are apt lo resort to the one which has been so 
useful in helping man to fly—namely, the wind tunnel. It was a 
wind tunnel which helped the Wright brothers to arrive at proper 
airfoil sections, and the wind tunnel is still used today for subsonic, 
transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic flow studies. It will be inter 
esting, therefore, to look at some results from wind-tunnel work on 
the measurements of bin! aerodynamics and compare these results 
with some data obtained in flight. From this, we can determine the 
validity of the wind tunnel in bird-flight work. In figure I is shown 
a velocity polar of a laughing gull, computed from data measured 
in the wind tunnel and data measured in flight. The velocity polar 
is clearly seen to consist merely of a plot of sinking speed, which is 
really a measure of die energy loss in flight, versus the forward 
velocity of flight Actually, this is not a polar, hut the terminology 
is that which is used in aviation. It should bo mentioned that tho 
laughing gull measured in tho wind tunnel [8] was not actually a 
feathered bird, but rather a clay model sculptured by an artist. The 
tunnel, however, possessed a rather low turbulence and provided an 
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Figure L—Velocity polar of i bushing E^lL. 

environment quite representative of that "which one might find in. the 
atmosphere. On comparing the sinking speed obtained from the 
wind-tunnel measurements, one sees that the sinking speed of the 
day modd is a little more than double that of the actual bird meas¬ 
ured in flight at the speed of 30 miles per hour. The flight measure¬ 
ment consisted of a very simple comparison of the flight of the gull, 
while soaring on a ridge on T^ong Island, relative to that of a sail¬ 
plane. The pilot in the sailplane was able to adjust his speed to 
follow the bird exactly, and at this particular forward speed, the 
bird and the sailplane flow back and forth on a ridge for about 2 
hours, neither outclimbing the other. 

This is proof that their sinking speeds at this forward speed wore 
identical. It is just tins concept of comparison flying which I will 
discuss in connection with some measurements of the black buzzard. 
The technique was developed to a higher state and used to get the 
complete measurement of the drag of a bird over the speed range of 
its flight in the gliding phase. 

However, in order to determine the nature of the aerodynamics of 
hints in terms of the known parameters used in aeronautics, wo must 
refer the drag to a nondimansional drag coefficient O v : 
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where D is the drag in force units, ? is tile air density, F is the 
velocity of flight, and 6 is the wing area, including that intercepted 
by the body. 

In a similar matter we define the lift coefficient C Lt 

r _ L 
L %pV*sr 

where L is the lift in force units. If t now, the Telocity polar of figure 
1 is transformed into a curve of <? L * versus C 0i we obtain figure 2, The 
reason for plotting against the square of the lift coefficient is quite 
evident when one sees that the induced dreg coefficient—that is, the 
dreg due to lift—is a function of the square of the lift coefficient: 


where AR t Is the effective aspect ratio: 

b being the span and e the spun efficiency factor. 

What one sees from the linearized dreg polar of figure 2 ig that the 
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Obviously, the clay model was not representative of a feathered 
bird in flight. In fact, it is doubtful that even a feathered model 
could accurately duplicate the aerodynamic properties wscrihable to 
the elasticity and mobility of the feathers on a live bird. 

However, one can admire the finesse with which nature 1ms tie' 
signed her Hying machines in observing the neat intersection of wing 
and body in figure 3, which shows a drawing of the laughing gull, 
taken from Feldmann’s paper. In this drawing, the very pointed tips 
of the soaring birds of the sea are conspicuous. Jn figure 4 the dis¬ 
tinctly different tips of soaring bud birds are shown. The question 
then arises, What is the function of this pointed tip as contrasted with 
the slotted witigtip of souring land birds? 

It lias been suggested that since soaring land birds must land and 
tfrke off from trees, a large span would be a handicap. Therefore, the 
slotted winglip serves to diffuse the vortex How at the tip, permitting 
the souring land bird to attain good performance in spite of limited 
aspect ratio. The sea bird on the other hand is not limited by its en¬ 
vironment with respect to aspect ratio. 

However, an analytic investigation by Newman [4] disputes the 
premise tliat the slotted tip can, reduce the induced drag over that of 
a solid tip. We are then left without a logical explanation for the 
slotted tip of soaring land birds. IVind-tunnel tests with smoke 
streams and it live bird trained to fly in a tunnel could add to our 
knowledge of this important distinction between soaring land birds 
and soaring sea birds. 

In order to duplicate this complicated model, the live bird, one 
might freeze a bird and then test it in a wind tunnel. This was done 
at the Washington Naval Shipyard wind tunnel some years ago, but 
again we have the criticism that a change occurs in the elasticity of the 
support of the feathers, as well as in the feathers themselves, in the 
process of freezing the bird. Another criticism of the frozen-bird 
technique lies in the fact that the bird uses its wing muscles even in 
gliding flight as a means of control. This is necessary, since the bird 
possesses little or no inherent aerodynamic stability except possibly 
along the body axis in roll. In yaw and, to a lesser extent, in pitch, 
the bird with fixed geometry appears to have neutral or negative 
stability. In other words, the flight of a bird is stabilized by minute 
involuntary conlrol deflections. This is similar to the process of 
walking in man, in his erect postil re. 

Another feature of the bird’s aerodynamics is the porosity of the 
feu there. Whether or not this feature plays an important role in the 
aerodynamics of the bird bus not yet been established. Victor Lough- 
heed is reported to have measured the porosity of the bird’s feathers, 
finding the porosity 10 times greater in the downward direction than 
in. the direction up through the wing feathers. 
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In soma birds, in addition to the usual features of tbe feathers— 
flexibility, mobility, and porosity—there is also a toot lied leading 
edge. This is true particularly in owls, which must fly silently and 
stealthily upon their prey in the field. Graham [5] believes that this 
toothed leading edge reduces the velocity of the flow over the wing. 
Tliis may be so, but if there is too much loss of velocity in the flow 
near the leading edge, a wing with a toothed leading edge will not 
develop as high a lift ns one without this edge. Tins means that the 
bird with a toothed leading edge to its wing would have to fly faster 
than one with a smooth-edged wing. Thus, the noise would not be 
essentially reduced. Yet tbe owl does fly silently. 

Perhaps we might speculate on the function of tbe toothed leading 
edge by drawing on an analogy. If a piece of wire of cylindrical 
form about 3 millimeters in diameter and 1 meter long is swung 
through tbe nir in a rotating motion similar to that of a propeller, a 
distinct tone similar to that of a singing telephone wire is emitted. 
Xow, if instead of a single cylindrical wire, two wires of 1.5-millimeter 
diameter are twisted together in a tight spiral and then spun, the noise 
level is much lower in intensity and in frequency. In fact, only tbe 

free end emits a noise. , 

From (his experiment we might say that the toothed leading edge 
behaves in the same way that the twisted wire does—tliat is, in a man¬ 
ner to reduce the vortex noise emitted by tlio flow leaving the w mg. 
However, rememter that this is merely a hypothesis and not absolute 
proof of the function of the toothed leading edge of the wings of owls. 

Since the bird possesses little or no inherent stability in pitch, the 
question of the function of the tail arises. In general, the tail is used 
ns a landing aid similar to the flap on an airplane. Photographs show 
clearly that the tail of most birds fans out to increase the lifting area 
just before touchdown and is folded during gliding flight. 

At the same timet during tlio landing, it will be sew that the alu a 
or false feather, representing the thumb of our hand, opens in order 
to increase the lifting power of the wing. This same alula is used 

as a lateral control for initiating rapid turns. 

The reader may wish to try a simple experiment which illustrates 
tlio function of the alula. If, while driving at about 50 miles per 
hour, ono puts his hand out of ft car window with the hand cupped 
slight ly and at a posit ive angle to the wind, he can, by simply moving 
his thumb up or down, cause a large change in the lifting force his 
arm ex^riences. This is how the bird applies control m roll about 
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From about 1S0O to 1900, 5. P. Langley, then Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, attempted to determine the flight character¬ 
istics of buzzards in the neighborhood of Washington, D.C* by 
photographing the birds with two telephoto cameras, arranged stereo¬ 
scopical ly. Such a technique would certainly have determined the 
geometry of the bird while the bird was airborne, but. it would not 
hare determined the energy losses, unless a time-lapse method had 
been used, together w ith triangulation by double theodolite methods. 

In view of the difficulty of studying tlw flight of wild birds from 
the ground, George Carter and I, in 1945, started an experiment in 
which a young wild buzzard was to be trained to carry a small record¬ 
ing barograph and anemograph attached to its bally. The bird was 
trained successfully to do its job and to carry a mock up of the record¬ 
ing instrument, which was to weigh 30 grams and have dimensions of 
Si by 3 by 5 centimeters. However, before the actual measurements 
could be made, the bird died of an intestinal stoppage. Our success 
in training this bird was duo to the skill and understanding of George 
Carter, 

Had this experiment been successful, it would have yielded the 
sinking speed as a function of airspeed—that is, the speed polar, 
similar to that in figure 1. But. for a souring land bird we would 
need to observe the mode m which the bird is flying in order to de¬ 
lineate the function of the variable geometry of the slotted wing tip. 

Furthermore, the success achieved in training this one bird by 
Carter clearlj* supports his contention that it would be possible to 
train live birds to fly in a wind tunnel whose axis could ba inclined 
to the horizon. Tims, one couhl force the bird to fly at different 
gliding angles and at. different air speeds, simply by inclining the 
tunnel and varying the air speed so that the bird would remain 
motionless in the throat of the tunnel With this method, one could 
delineate the function of the slotted wingtip as well as derive drag 
polars for various changes in geometry which the bird would be 
compelled to make in order to stay in the tunnel. 

COMPARISON FLIGHT STUDIES 

Since the technique of using trained birds was so dependent on 
the training of the birds and so time consuming, the comparison 
method of flying with birds in a sailplane was developed in 1949 
[fl] os a refinement of the simple one-point comparison test made on 
the laughing gull, as represented in figure 1. 

In the comparison method for delermining the speed polar and con¬ 
sequently the drag polar of a bird m free and natural flight, a sail¬ 
plane of low sinking speed and low forward speed capability is 
needed, fn addition, the sailplane must be highly maneuverable, since 
the pilot must follow birds that can turn with extreme rapidity. 
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Plato 2 shows a sailplane tigged for bird-flight research* A small 
radio transmitter and receiver are carried, for transmitting data to a 
data recorder on the ground. The telephoto camera on the nose of the 
sailplane is used to record the geometry of the bird. However, the re¬ 
sults obtained with this camera were not helpful, because it vuis not 
possible to detamine the orientation of the tip feathers from the 

nonstereoscopic photographs. . ... 

In making these measurements, the sailplane was launched either 
by a ground tow behind an automobile on a long runway or by an air- 
pi ansi tow. When the sailplane reached an altitude wlusro upeur rente 
were strong enough to support it, the pilot would release and soar in a 
good upeurrent, Ground observers would scan ihe skies for buzsards, 
and when one was found, would direct the pilot to the buzzard by 
radio. When the pilot located the bird he would descend to the all i- 
tudeof the bird and then follow it,staying no more than 5 to 10 meters 
behind It. At 30-second intervals, the pilot would report the airspeed 
at which he and the bird were flying nnd the altitude of the bu d above 

the horizon, measured in wing spans. 

Subsequently plots of the altitude of the bird against time yielded, 
from the slope of this plot, the di fference in sinking speed between the 
bird and the sailplane. Then, by measuring carefully the sinking 
speed of the sailplane in the still air of the morning at various air¬ 
speeds, one can obtain the speed polar of the sailplane. Adding to tin* 
polar the differences in sinking speed between the bird and the sail¬ 
plane, we arri ve at the speed polar of the bi rd (fig. »>) * 
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In Ibis illustration, lie two modes of gliding flight yield two dif¬ 
ferent speed polars for the bird. In the soaring mode the bird flies 
with open tip slots, while in iho gliding mode it dies usually on a long 
descent at relatively high speeds, with tip slots dosed. Also, in the 
latter mode the bird introduces an M-shaped sweepback, whereas in 
the soaring mode there is a pronounced forward sweep of the wing. 
Figure 4 shows the black buzzard {Coragyps stratus) in its soaring 
mode. 

Returning to figure 5, we see that at a speed of IT meters per second 
the speed polars cross. Above this speed the bird chooses the gliding 
phase, for when the bird is gliding its sinking speed is considerably 
lower than it is with the tip feathers opened. Below 17 meters per 
second the bird finds that it can reduce its sinking speed by opening 
the tip slots, and can thereby increase its glide ratio {L/D)* The 
glide-ratio curves represent the distance the bird can fly for each unit 
loss of altitude. In other words, the black buzzard is capable of glid¬ 
ing 23 miles in still air from an altitude of 1 mile at its best glide ratio. 
This remarkable feat is possible at a relatively slow' forward speed 
of 15 meters per second with tip slot s open. 

An interesting biophysical constant can be derived from the velocity 
polar of figure 5. If we wish to determine the minimum power re¬ 
quired for the bird to maintain level flight, wo take the product of the 
minimum sinking speed of 0.62 meter per second and the weight of the 
bird. This yields tho rate of loss of potential energy which must be 
compensated by muscle power for the black buzzard in level flapping 
flight. The minimum power required to maintain level flight is 0.01!) 
horsepower. For this bird, which weighs 2.3 kilograms, tills results 
in a power loading of 122 kilograms per horsepower, A rough value 
for the capability of muscles to put out continuous power is 1 horse¬ 
power for 50 kilograms of muscle. 

The value of 122 kilograms per horsepower then implies that flight 
muscles must constiInto 42 percent of the bird's weight. If, then, 
flapping muscles do riot constitute at least 42 percent of the black 
buzzards weight, wo can conclude that this buzzard could not main¬ 
tain continuous level flight without help either from upeurrents or 
from dynamic soaring, in which energy is extracted from the fluctua- 
t ions in the wind. 

In order to compare the aforementioned froc-flight method for 
determining the aerodynamics of a bird in gliding flight with wind- 
tunnel measurements, the datB of figure 5 have been transformed into 
a linearized drag polar (fig, (1). In tins illustration are shown the 
drag polars of the black buzzard in the two modes of gliding flight 
and wind-tunnel data for the laughing gull, tho checl (pariah kite) 
and the Alsatian swift. The same conclusion that was drawn from 
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the single laughing gall measurement is borne out by the complete 
polurs of the black buzzard—namely, wind-tunnel measurements of 
models of birds cannot yield valid information concerning the aero¬ 
dynamic properties of birds in natural flight. For this reason, prog¬ 
ress in understanding the more difficult phases of flapping flight 
will only be possible when theory can be supported by flight measure¬ 
ments made under natural conditions* In general, the measurements 
made in wind tunnels tend to ascribe to the bird much higher energy 
losses than it actually experiences. For this reason, any biophysical 
conclusions would lead to absurdities if they are based on ^ ind-Uinoel 
measurements made on model or stuffed birds. 

However, the comparison-flight method is subject to some criti¬ 
cism at the present state of the art, Since the measurements with 
wild birds lmd to be made in the middle of the day when birds were 
soaring—that, is, in a turbulent environment-—one cannot absolutely 
say that the black buzzard jvossessed the very low drag coefficient 
which was measured. We say that cither it possesses this low drag 
coefficient or else it must be utilizing a source of energy which the 
sailplane was not* The only possible means of extracting such en¬ 
ergy from the environment lies in dynamic soaring* However, wo do 
have rather positive evidence that the lowest measured dreg values 
are valid for the high-speed points on the speed polara of figure 5, 
since they were obtained uear sunset when the air was quite smooth, 
during a glide to roost of a black buzzard* 
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Nevertheless, there cannot but be some doubt about the validity of 
data taken in turbulent air. For this reason, making a measurement 
during the early hours of the morning when the air is vety still sug¬ 
gests itself. For this test, several wild captured buzzards would be 
carried aloft in a two-seater sailplane. On tow, behind the same 
towplnne, would bo the measuring sailplane, of light, maneuverable 
design, fitted with radio communication equipment. After the two 
sailplanes reach an altitude of 1,500 meters, they will be released 
from the towplnne, which will descend to the airport. The bird- 
carrying two-seater will more ahead of the measuring sailplane, 
1 leaded toward the airport where the birds have been cooped. On a 
signal from the measuring sailplane, the bird handler will release a 
bird from the two-seater by dropping it out in an open-ended bag. 
to which is attached a line. At the end of the line, the bird will fall 
out of the bag, head first, and will start gliding toward its coop, 
Whether every bird will cooperate in this manner is yet to be deter¬ 
mined. However, if the birds merely glide in any direction, useful 
data can he obtained, for the measuring sailplane is capable of land¬ 
ing in any small field and can be disassembled for return to its base by 
trailer [6a]. 

During the glide of the bird, the measuring sail plan n will record 
data in the manner ascribed for the comparison-flight method. 

The precision of this method should be much greater, for, in this 
case, both the bird and the sailplane will be flying in smooth air, that 
in which the sailplane has been calibrated. 

The results of these measurements in still air should either con firm 
the measurements given in figure 5 or perhaps, under certain flight 
conditions, especially at the lower speeds with tire bird's slotted wing- 
tips open, reveal a disparity, If the difference is significant and if 
the sinking speed measurements made in turbulent air are lower than 
those made in still air, then we must look to the mechanism of dynamic 
searing for an explanation. As a matter of fact, the investigntion of 
the nature of this energy extraction will yield valuable information 
on the little-known science of dynamic soaring, of wliich some aspects 
am discussed below. 

Bmp AND AIRPLANE 

Up to now, all our comparisons of bird aerodynamics have been 
“within the family.* 1 The question naturally arises, ITow good is the 
bird compared with modem aircraft 1 Obviously, trying to compare 
a bird cruising at 30 to 00 miles per hour with a supersonic airplane 
would 1» absurd. Even if we compare the bird with some of our 
subsonic airplanes, we still have the problem of scale and speed differ¬ 
ences. Fortunately, wo can rely on the well-known Reynolds number 
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as a means for eliminating the objection that we are comparing 
vehicles in different domains of the viscous-flow regime. 

In figure ?, the drag polar of the block buzzard in its two modes, 
gliding and soaring, has been transformed into- a plot of average skin- 
friction drag coefficient versus Reynolds number. On the same plot- 
are shown the Blasius curve for pure laminar flow over a flat plate and 
the Von Karman curve for turbulent flow over a flat plate. These 
two curves provide us a standard over tlie rather large scale tuid 
speed domain covered, from birds to large airplanes. 

It should be mentioned that the data for the airplane shown were 
nlso obtained in gliding flight, with propellers feathered after the 
plane had climbed to altitude on its engines. When we look at figure 
T we find that the black buzzards skin-friction coefficient is only SO 
percent higher than that of the laminar plate, whereas our best man* 
made flying machine, a sailplane, possesses a skin-friction coefficient 
330 percent higher than the laminar flat plate flow'. And our best- 
measured airplane lias the poorest showing, having 20 times greater 
skin friction than the laminar flat plate. 

From this curve wo can conclude that the many generations of se¬ 
lective breeding have resulted in a flying machine, the bird, which still 
gives man a goal toward which to strive, ^ 

Furthermore, the fact that die high-speed end of the curve of skin 
friction for the bird came from data points taken in calm air gives 
some validity to a speculation that the bird must, through the porosity 
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of its feathers, exercise some type of boundary layer control—tint 
is, that there must be some automatic fluid mechanical process in the 
bird's makeup by which a good portion of the flow over the bird’s 
surface is kept laminar. The difference in porosity measured by Vic¬ 
tor Loughheed may be the key to this process. 

In fact, on the basis of this speculation, I was inspired to attempt 
to duplicate the boundary layer control which I suspected the birds 
were achieving, By making many small holes in a section of a sail¬ 
plane w ing and sucking the boundary layer into the wing with a fan, 
I was able to measure drag reductions of the order of 50 percent when 
even the power required for the suction fan was considered to be a 
loss [7], Later on, it was also discovered on tins sailplane that this 
same suction could increase the lifting power of the wing. We may 
thus further speculate that the bird may be utilizing boundary layer 
control* both for high lift and for low drag. 

Recently, a very fascinating discovery was reported by Kramer 
[8]—that there exists an automatic boundary layer control in the skin 
of the porpoise. Examination of the skin of the porpoise disclosed 
that the porpoise is completely covered with a hydraulic skin one- 
sixteenth inch thick that is elastic and ducted. Kramer was able to 
duplicate Hus natural boundary layer control device by selecting a 
rubber skin of suitable stiffness and by introducing a damping fluid 
behind the skin. The stiffness was controlled by small rubber stubs* 
Between the stubs was the damping fluid. 

But it is conceivable that Nature has solved this problem for birds 
in a manner that is not analogous to the solution for the porpoise. 

The problem of trimming an aircraft for various speeds is par¬ 
ticularly vexing on flying-wing aircraft. Since nil birds are essen¬ 
tially flying-wing aircraft, it is possible that we can learn a trick or 
two from die way birds apply trimming moments for various flight 
conditions. We know that the bird’s wing is in general fairly highly 
cambered. Therefore, we can expect large pitching moments. In 
order to achieve stable flight, these pitching moments must be bal¬ 
anced by aerodynamic moments developed by die tail of a conventional 
airplane or by twisting and deflected elevators at the wing tips on a 
awept flying wing. 

Let us look at a comparison of a flying-wing sailplane and the black 
bumrd (lig. 8), Instead of plotting *7 L a versus as we did before 
for the linearized polar, we have plotted CJ/AI? versus C which is 
in actuality a plot of the theoretical induced-drag coefficient versus 
total-drag coefficient Cc* The purpose in doing this was to be able 
to derive some information on die induced drag from aircraft of 
widely different aspect ratios—namely, 5:7 for the bird and 21.8 for die 
sailplane* 
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It is immediately apparent that the slope of llie curve for the buz- 
zard h much stepper than that for the eailplsncH Tlifc means that if 
the two had the same aspect ratio, the bird would outperform the sail¬ 
plane, especiully at the high-lift coefficients used in soaring. In study- 
jp» the reason for the high induced drag of the Horten I\ fl) ing-w jug 
sailplane, wo found that the elevators at die trailing edge of the wing 
caused a severe induced drag, owing to the change in the span wise lift 
distribution necessary for trimming the sailplane at high angles of 
&ttsck« 

The question is, then, How does the bird accomplish this trimming 
without suffering the resultant induced drag rise? Figure &, taken 
from Ilcmkiti [9], shows the plan form of a buzzard {Otogyps ct tZrus) 
in various flight modes. At low speeds, the wings are swept forward. 
In other words, the center of pressure of the wing is moved forward 
of the center of gravity of the bird. As a result, an upward pitching 
moment is developed which counterbalances the nose down-pitching 

moment of die highly cambered wing, 

Whether the trimming by means of forward and backward sweep 
results in a stable configuration in pitch cannot be determined with¬ 
out a knowledge of the camber and the angle of attack distnbution of 
the birds wing. However, the bird is capable of correcting for in¬ 
stability by means of intuitive sensing and associated reflezes. 

The process of trimming to different speeds is clearly seen from 
figure &. At very high speeds, the tips are swept back by bending 
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the elbow of the wing. This tends to move the center of pressure of 
the wing farther back, a nose down-pitching moment and trimming 
for higher speeds thus being achieved. 

The foregoing explanation of the control of a bird in pitch is ad¬ 
mittedly sketchy. It would, however, be entirely possible to carry 
out experiments on ihe control and stability of a bird which had been 
trained to fly in a tunnel that could be inclined with the horizon so 
as to force the bird to fly at different glide ratios and speeds. By 
adding weight to the lord ahead of, or behind, its center of gravity, 
it would he possible to introduce pitching moments for which the bird 
would have to compensate with sweep of the wings. 

SOARING 

So fur we have discussed only the aerodynamics of the hird in 
gliding flight and the bird’s stability. Now we will consider the 
process of gaining energy from the atmosphene—namely, soaring. 
Static soaring is accomplished by flying in an upward-moving air- 
mass having a higher vert ical velocity than the bird's minimum sink¬ 
ing speed. By staying within (lie confines of such upeurrents, the 
bird will gain altitude. 

One common cause of upeurrents is orographic lifting as the wind 
passes over a ridge. Birds are capable of soaring on declivities of 
very small dimensions. However, they also soar on mountainsides, 
the best example being the soaring of hawks on Hawk Mountain in 
Pennsylvania. 

With a sailplane fitted with a sensitive instrument measuring the 
rate of climb, a pilot is able to duplicate 1 he bird’s feat of soaring on a 
ridge. In fact, often a Fail plane pilot merely needs to follow the bird 
in order to find the best lift. 
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Just how the bird mefisures the vertical velocity and just bow it de* 
termines which way to turn in order to stay m the upeurrent are 
(piest ions which we cannot presently answer. 

Another source of energy for soaring is that provided by thermal 
upeurrents. These exist both in hilly and in flat country, A very 
thorough exposition of the nature of birds soaring on thermal up- 
currents is given by Huffaker [10], tfot only did Huffaker in 1891 
dearly describe the bird’s thermal soaring but he also indicated that 
there is good reason to believe that birds have some means for detecting 
thermal upeurrents at a distance, for they often head directly for a 
given area and begin circling. They inevitably gain altitude. 

* Somo years ago I speculated that the bird must measure in some way 
the temperature gradient in the horizontal plane and that from this 
gradient it is able to determine the direction toward the warm up* 
current core. An attempt to do this in a sailplane merely proved that 
we know too little about the nature of thermal upeurrents to be able 
to devise instruments for prospecting for the thermal upeurrents [11]- 
Another form of upeurrent, still a thermal upeurrent but over 
water instead of land* was beautifully studied by "Woodcock [12], 
using herring gulls as his indicators of the nature of the upeurrent. 
In figure 10 is shown a plot taken from Woodcock’s paper, which 
delineates the type of thermal upeurrent, a columnar or cylindrical 
vortex with mria horizontal* This research is a clear example of the 
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I-jeuiiE IL—Bann’i dynamic foirinf analogy. 


careful observation and analysis which diould be applied to more oi 
the problems of bird flight. 

The third source of energy for soaring is that which Lord Rayleigh 
described as flight through air which possesses velocity fluctuations. 
On the basis of this thesis, S. P, Langley [13] made a study of die 
energy available in the wind. However, the actual mechanism of 
dynamic soaring was not clearly disclosed until Klemperer [14] pub¬ 
lished his paper. Reduced to its simplest form, dynamic soaring is 
merely correcting for the turbulence in the airiness in such a way 
that potential energy is gained. Klemperers contribution points a 
clear path toward the duplication of this process by man. So far, 
only certain birds arc known to utilize dynamic soaring—in particular, 
the albatross. 

The strict condition to be fulfil ted* as Klemperer points out, is that 
the sailplane or bird must be immobile against pitching under the in¬ 
fluence of gusts. Under this condition, an upwardly directed gust 
results in increasing the angle of attack* thereby lifting the bird or 
sailplane. A gust having a horizontal component of velocity will vo¬ 
mit in an increase in effective airspeed, thereby increasing the lift 
In practice, this process might be accomplished on a sail plane by using 
modem gyroscopes and servo controls. 

A simple model of an analogy for dynamic soaring is shown in 
figure 11. By oscillating the model along it£ as is with a higher ac¬ 
celeration in the forward direction than in the reverse, the marble 
is made to climb to the last stage of the model. Interestingly, Ruttin 
[15] and I An Chester [1G] invented this analogy independently. 

Id rue [17], in his carefully documented study of the soaring flight 
of birds* described a second type of dynamic soaring practiced by the 
albatross. This bird flics an elliptic path, one vortex of which is in 
an area of high-velocity flow and the other near the water's surface, 
in wind of relatively low velocity. In other words, this bird utilises 
the energy in the boundary layer of the earth. 

The last phoso of soaring hag yet to be accomplished by man al¬ 
though many have tiled it. The Russians have recently (1D5G) 
flown a sailptoM with elwj&tliy supported flapping wings capable of 
being tuned to the turbulence. No significant gains were reported, 






Artist's rt»n«p«on of Leouaido da ViewT* flying machine in flight. Note tint da Vinci, 
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whereas malty other riperiliWirti used only the arm muscle*, (from a painting? b) 
Rolieft Rites, courtesy of f h icmfli tonal Business Machines Corp.) 
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noc was any demonstration made to indicate sack gains. Pcikat*s 
we need to study the dynamic soaring of birds in more detail before 

wo can hope to succeed. . 

The last and least understood phase of bird flight is that of flapping. 
Aerodynamic theories for unsteady lifting of wings bare been devel¬ 
oped. but still there is much to 1* learned from the complex flapping 
motion of flexible wings, having slots which con open or close in 

various pliiises of the flapping motion* 

Insofar as the actual motions of flapping flight arc concerned, j> 
far the best description is contained in the documentary work o 
ilarev [18], who used a time-lapse photographic technique to deline 
the flapping motion of the wings of birds. His three-dimensional 
models showing the flapping sequence are works of art. However, 
his studies, while of historic interest, contribute little to an exact un¬ 
derstanding of die physical mechanism of bird propulsion by flapping. 

Of the more recent works in the field of flapping flight, there m 
the work of Kiidiemiuin and Weber [19]. In a chapter of iheir ixiok 
entitled “Aerodynamic Prepulsion in Nature,’ the authors make a 
clen r compari son of 11 ie oscil 1 ating w ing and the propeller. 

At the very low speeds of landing and takeoff of birds, the propul¬ 
sive efficiency of a propeller would be rather low. However, if the 
entire wingspan is used to accelerate a large mass of air above it, 
thereby achieving a change in momentum with a relatively smul 
locity increment applied to the large mass, the efficiency remains quite 
high. In fact, if the flapping wing as a propulsor could be designee 
for airplanes which are to taka off and land in short distances, it would 
provide a very important contribution in its high propulsive eihcicncy 

at low speeds. , „ , _ . , . . 

The actual power required for flapping flight and ihe propuhi 
efficiency of the bird have not yet been measured. This is a chal¬ 
lenging* problem, but one fraught with experimental difficulties 
However, with modern miniaturized instruments and telemetering, 
it should be possible to gain some insight into tins problem. 

From the zoological side, there has been a very thorough study made 
of the musculature of buzzards by Fisher [20]. However, the ques¬ 
tion of determining which muscle plays a part in delivering power to 
the wing has not been satisfactorily answered. If it were, we would 
bo able to determine tho power output which these muscles can pro¬ 
vide for flapping flight ... 

From the standpoint of tho biophysics of bird flight, we probably 
can sum up the state of our present knowledge by saying that we 
know vo it little. A few measurements have been made which were 
quite revealing when the bird was compared to man s creation, the 
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iiirpliine. However, there lira still many facets which challenge both 
the esperiiiieiitLLli.st and the theorist in this field of natural flight. 
It is my hope that some of these challenges will he accepted by blob 
ogists, physicists, engineers, and mathematicians. 
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Animal Societies, i rom Slime Molds to Man 


By R. E. S:\oucnA53 

Honorary Research Associate 
Smithsonian institution 


Tuouon the great majority of animals as adults lead solitary lives, 
except at the mating seasons, there are some that live in groups of 
interdependent individuals. Among the lower invertebrates the indi¬ 
viduals of such a group are usually anatomically connected, and these 
species are termed “colonial* by zoologists. On the other hand, there 
are true social organizations of free individuals, as with some of the 
insects and man, which are known ns “societies." The two terms, 
however, are more commonly used interchangeably. Then there are 
many animals that associate in herds, flocks, schools, and swarms. 
Such species may be said to be sociable, but they are merely gregarious. 
With the truly social animals there is always something that acts as 
a bond for unifying the members by making them mutually dependent 
on one another. The nature of the bond, however, may bo quite 
different in different societies. 

THE SOME MOLDS 

A slime mold, or slime fungus, In its usual form would never be 
suspected of being a colonial or social animal. It is a flat mass of 
protoplasm known as a plasmodium, generally a few centimeters or 
indies in diameter, containing numerous nuclei but no cell walls. It 
lives in damp places on decoying leaves or logs, over which it slowly 
moves by a flowing motion or by sending out pseudopods, picking up 
food particles as it goes. In the plasmodium stage the creature is 
an animal that might be likened to a giant ameba. In its reproductive 
stage it becomes plant like. Zoologists therefore call its kind Mycc- 
tozoa, and the botanists call it Mysomycetus. In the reproductive 
stage, spored*aring stalks like the sporangia of a fungus grow out 
from the back of the plasmodium. The spores when ripe are scattered 
by the wind; those falling on water become minute flagellate protozoa, 
each of which multiplies rapidly by division. Then these simple one- 
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celled animals unite Ln pairs like spermatozoa and eggs, forming 
zygotes. 

Now comes the remarkable part of the histoiy of these strange 
creatures. The zygotes are essentially living protozoans, Wh&re 
many are assembled on the water, as they meet one another they unite 
m large numbers and form a new plasmodium. The result is not an 
aggregate of cells, but a complete fusion and blending of the zygotes 
into a protoplasmic mass, in which only the nuclei remain distinct, 
Nothing like this occurs elsew here in the whole realm of nature* No 
out Aide force brings the zygotes together; it is as if these tiny bits of 
protoplasm have an instinct to unite, or is it merely chemical attrac¬ 
tion ¥ Wells, Huxley, and Wells (1934) liken the plasmodium to the 
whole human population of a town fused into a great mass of living 
substance, which then creeps about as a single creature. This would 
be socialism carried too far for its strongest advocates. Here, on the 
very lowest level of life, we find the most complete surrender of the 
individual to the community. 

VOLVOX 

Among the Protozoa there is an interesting fresh-water colonial 
form named Volvom. It consists of hundreds or thousands of minute 
biflagelhdc onc-eelled individuals, or zooids (zu-oids), set closely on 
the periphery of a gelatinous sphere, as much as 2 millimeters in 
diameter. The vibratile threadlike flagella of the zooids project from 
the surface and cause the sphere to move through the water. Very 
surprisingly , the action of the flagella is so coordinated that the colony 
always moves with one pole forward. V&lvox reproduces both asex¬ 
ual ly and sexually. In the first form, a zooid divides to form a 
miniature colony inside the parent, which then breaks out through 
the walk In sexual reproduction some zooids enlarge to become the 
equivalent of eggs, and others divide to form spermatozoa. Tho two 
forms of gametes then unite in pairs as zygotes, which by repeated 
division form new colonies. 

The zooids of the TWwa? colony are perfect protozoan individuals, 
and yet they never know an independent life. They are but little 
differentiated, except that the anterior zooids are smaller and non- 
reproductive. Since the body of a met azoic animal may be regarded 
a* a society of differentiated cells, it has boon suggested that the 
Yolyox colony shows how the many-eel led animals may have been 
derived from Protozoa, and the globular Volvo* colony has even been 
likened to the blastula stage of a metazoan* However, it is not con¬ 
tended that Volvo# is ancestral; it is simply an imitation blastula- As 
a motile colony of closely adherent individuals it is unique. 
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THE COELENTERATA 

The coelenteratcs are many-celled aquatic animals, mostly marine, 
that occur in two principal forms, one typified by the hydras and 
sea fiiismone^ th& other by the jellyfish, or medusae Tbo t\sOj ho^ 
ever, aw merely versions of one type of structure, die polyp, 
simplest example of the polyp form is the fresh water ilydnt, which 
is a small, double-walled cylindrical bag attached by one end to a 
support, open at the other by the mouth, which is surrounded by a 
circle of tentacles. The inner cavity is the stomach, the jellyfish 
is a polyp flattened lengthwise into the form of a bowl or ombre!lu, 
■which floats upside down in tlie water. The mouth is on a central 
projection of the undersurface; the tentacles hang from the margin. 

Uvdra propagates itself by lateral branches that assume the parent 
structure and then break olT as new hydras. Other related forms also 
produce new individuals by branching, but they remain attached to 
die parent stem. There results therefore a branched, plantliko colon) 
of polyps, which never occur as free individuals. A well-known exam- 
pi** of Eliis type of colonial orient or ate is the geuus Obeli#* It 
in the ocean as masses of fine branching threads attached by root 
processes to shells, stones, and piers along the shore. Most of the 
polyps are feeding members of the colony; their stomachs are nil con¬ 
nected through the branches and the main stem, ’ll e have here there¬ 
fore a colony of individuals interdependent by the possession of a 

common stomach. _ . 

From the lower part of the Obdk i stem are produced brandies that 
do not take the form of polyps. They are simple sliaf is with enlarged 
ends, each enclosed in a transparent sheath. Along the shaft are 
formed buds that develop into small medusae, wlucli produce the 
sexual elements; these unite as eggs and spermatozoa ami give 
to simple larvae known as planulae. The larvae become attached at 
one end to a support and develop into polyps that branch and form 
new Obelia colonics. The Obdm colony therefore produces both 
polypoid and medusoid individuals, and the life of the species alter¬ 
nates between a fixed nonreprodudive form, and a free reproductive 
form that produces the sex elements. In the genus Brngat^vdlea 
the medusae are produced as individual buds from the stems as are 
the polyps. The common ‘‘jellyfish” are medusae tliat have dispensed 

with the colonial polyp stage. . ,_ 

There are various other members of the t oelentcrata that form 
branched colonies. When the stems and brunches produce a cal¬ 
careous skeleton, the colony is known as a coral. Corals, however, oc¬ 
cur in at least five coeleiUerate group*. There may bo thousands or 
perhaps millions of polyjs in a single coral colony. The so-caU** 
stony corals, or madrepores, are the builders of coral reefs am cor 
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islands. Most of the coral polyps have the structure of sea anemone^ 
which resemble f lie hy droid polypi but differ from them in a number 
of essential ways, 

THE BRYQZOA 

The bryozoans are another group of colonial invertebrates, known 
also as Folyzoa, Most of them arc brandling colonies attached to 
supports such as shells, rocks, and piles or other similar things along 
the seashore. In one genus, drittateUa, the colony has a mat!ike form 
and freely creeps about. The individuals resemble the polyps of a 
hydroid colony, each having a circle of tentacles around the mouth. 
In structure, however, the bryozoans are of a higher type of organi¬ 
zation than the ooelenferates; they are animals with a coelomic body 
cavity between the body wall and the alimentary canaL Some spe¬ 
cies, including the common Bugula avi&ulari&i are noted for the fact 
that most of the zooids are armed each with a small appendage resem¬ 
bling a bird's head, which turns from side to side with active snap¬ 
ping movements of the bill. Tins appendage, the avicularimn, how¬ 
ever, is a reduced zooid, showing that a differentiation has taken place 
among the individuals of the colony. 

THE HEMIGORBA 

Among the p re vertebrate animals with a uotocord instead of a back¬ 
bone, some species of the Ilcmieorda, so named because the uotocord 
is restricted to the anterior part of the body, ore colonial, but the 
members are fife individuals. Most of them live in tubes of their own 
construction formed of a secretion from a lobe on the ventral side of 
the head. A colony usually consists of groups of tubes more or less 
cemented together. Each animal is anchored in its tube by a Jong 
slender tail with an adhesive disk at the end, but it can leave the tube 
and creep about on Hie outer surface. 

Of special interest are members of the colonial genus Cepftalo- 
dmm which, instead of constructing individual tubes, build a com¬ 
mon house with a central chamber in which they nil live together. 
Through openings in the wall, however, the animals can crawl out 
and creep about on the outside. Species of CophaZodhau* are small 
animals living fairly deep in the ocean. Each animal has an oval or 
elongate body crowned with a group of tentacles, at the base of which 
is a flattened head lobe on the ventral side, Both the mouth and the 
anus open anteriorly. Posteriorly the hotly is prolonged into a long 
slender taillike stalk with an adhesive disk at the end* A Otph/ilo- 
dhem colony is founded hy a single sexually developed animal, which 
reproduces nsexually by budding. The buds, however, develop into 
free individuals* which together build their common dwelling, an ir¬ 
regular struct lire with spinal ike prolongations. 
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ANIMAL SOCIETIES—SNODOBASS 

Hero is the first case below the insects in which vre find a colony of 
free individuals with a common home, There is, however, no di « 
tiatioti of the colony members into castes as with the insects. 

the social insects 

The insects are noted for their diversity of habits and ways of liv¬ 
ing. It is not surprising therefore that some of them have adopted 
t j "social way of life. W. M. 'Wheeler (1023) lists 21 fannl.es and 3 
orders of insects containing species that are social 
The social insects of particular interest, however, »“JaJj 
ants, and certain species of the wasps and bees. - ' , 

made also of the web worms and tent caterpillars, which mate those 
X domiciles reen in trees. These are juvenile societies, the 
members of which hatch from a single batch of eggs, and all coo l*;™^ 

Tn making the tent. Evidently they are wfivated by a common m- 
stinct. They do not revert to individuality until the time <>r pupa 
tion, when they leave the nest separately and each seeks a place 

- -«* •«» **. 'rz 

societies are based is the re*t rictlon of the reproductive function to one 
fertilized female, known entomological!y as the queen. Thoug ^ 
SSS not always enforce this rule, the supernumerary queens are 
daughters of the primary queen. A single malern.ty assures uni- 
formity in the members of the society so long ns the queen has the 
2hereditary units, or genes. Furthermore, the progeny of the 
queen, except individuals that are destined to perpetuate the species, 
il sterilized. The sterile forms thus cannot rear families of their 
Vfi and create confusion. They are destined to be workers, or in 
<omo casts soldiere, and are endowed with instincts that tell them what 
t hev are supposed to do and how to do it. The workers can still leorn 
1 few tiling when necessary, hut they cannot assert independence of 
action; all their work must bo coordinated for the good of the society. 
There can be no willful deviation from an instinct. 

The insect socirtv is thus not a crowd of associated free individuals. 

thoroughly OTgHJiMd ao.i.1 ovatem. Tho,»cm ...* 
of the colony,and her principal physical function isogglay ng. Ilm - 
ever slie is also an autocratic ruler of her progeny, though Jie giies 
her orders in the form of transmitted instincts. T he 
of structure and duties among the members of the insect soc ety re¬ 
sults in the caste system, but the insect cosies have no relation to the 
“pecking order” of the barnyard, or to the castes of human s^iot ies. 
The workers are dominant in the insert society. Owing to the auto¬ 
matic suppression of individual freedom, insect societies have httle 
internal trouble or dissension, and no such llimg as a criminal cle 
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menL Colonies, however, fight and rob each other just as do nations 

of TTomo anpiena. 

In describing flip behavior of animals, wo continually usa the term 
“instinct,” though we have no proper definition of the word, "When 
members of a species always do the same thing under the same cir¬ 
cumstances. it would seem that their performance results from some 
built-in neuromuscular mechanism activated by a sensory stimulus. 
Most instincts, however, involve a number of related acts, which should 
require a complex ready-to-nct system of nerve tracts to appropriate 
muscles, successively activated by sensory stimuli. Such a system has 
not been demonstrated by neurological studies, but the inheritance of 
an instinct is understandable only on the assumption that instinct is 
a function of an inherited physical mechanism. 

Insects unquest ionably know how to do nearly all the things they 
do without learning or former experience. But when we think of a 
duster of hive bees building a honeycomb with flakes of wax they pick 
out of pockets on the undersides of their abdomens, manipulating the 
wax with their mandibles and constructing perfectly hexagonal cells 
of two sizes, it is difficult to believe that the bees are provided in ad¬ 
vance with neuromuscular mechanisms capable of producing such 
complex coordinated behavior. On the other hand, it is certain that 
the workers in a comb-building gang arc not guided by reason, since 
they would not all reason alike and their work would be disordered. 
We must concede that, “instinct* 1 is still a word that needs explaining, 
though it stands for facts that cannot be denied. While much 
analytical experimental work has been done on the nature of instinct 
in vertebrate Animals, the “mental 71 development of an insect is so dif¬ 
ferent from that of a vertebrate, that the nature of instinct in an insect, 
is not to be deduced from that of a rat. Vertebrates are conscious ani¬ 
mals; insects give no evidence of having consciousness. Yet. it is hard 
to visualize insects, with all their activities, as mere machines that 
do not know even that t hey exist. It is as easy to imagine automobiles 
driving themselves on a crowded thoroughfare without collisions. 

TUE TERMITES 

The termites are insects that have become too familiar to us because 
of ihe damage they do to wooden fence post a, utility poles, and the 
wooden parts of our houses. They can be very destructive also to 
ln>oks if they gain access to them, not because they have any taste for 
literature, but because paper is made of wood. Wood, in fact, is the 
natural food of termites: its chief constituent, cellulose, they digest 
by means of cellulose-digesting protozoa that flourish in their 
stomachs. 

Our commonest destructive termites live in the ground, but they 
are always looking for wood lying on the ground or inserted into it. 
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On Cnding it they rapidly excavate the interior withgallerfos, 1 hus 
they may secretly invade the woodwork of a house without being dis¬ 
covered "until they have done much damage. In other eases large 
colonies of termites seem to live contentedly in damp places under logs 
or discarded boards lying on tlie ground. In the Tropics some species 
construct nests above ground built of earth particles cemented with 
saliva, and such nests may reach a height of 20 feet or more, l he 
habits of termites, however, are so various that it is impossible to gno 

in brief a general description that will fit them all. 

Th& termite society, as that of the ants and bees, is built on the caste 
system, but otherwise it has no likeness to that of these other social 
insects The termites are related to the cockroaches, and have de¬ 


veloped their own social ways. 

The newly matured winged males and females swarm out of the ncs 
in the spring and associate in pairs to found new colonies. I he two 
of a voluntarily wedded pair drop to the eartli, break oil their wings 
as useless organs for future underground life, and together excavate 
a hole in the ground. Here copulation takes place, and the queen 
then proceeds with her business of egg laying. From the eggs are 
produced five different forms of individuals characteristic of liie ter¬ 
mite colony. The first form is that of the parent pair, known as the 
king and queen, that founded the colony, or their successors, hext 
are two potentially fertile forms termed “supplemental reprwluc- 
tives.” One of these has wing pads, or undeveloped wings; iho other 
is wingless. The function of the supplemental* is to replace the pri¬ 
mary king or queen if anything happens to them. This is a wise 
provision that the other social insects have failed to make. I emu tee 
of the fourth and fifth kinds arc true castes; those of the lust are 
workers; those of the second are soldiers. Individuals of these castes 
aro wingless young or nymphs* arrested in their opmen^ 

having nonfunctional reproductive organs, but structurally consti¬ 
tuted for tlieir respective duties. ... , *i 

Though the primary food of the termites is dead wood or other 
dead vegetable matter, the members of the colony have an elaborate 
system of feeding one another with products of their own digestion. 
Such substances include saliva, regurgitated food, feces, and par. 
ticularlv exudates from their skin which arc licked off by other 
members of the colony. The esudutes of the queen are most copious 
and the most highly desired. The queen therefore is always sur¬ 
rounded by a host of licking workers. In some spec.es she becomes 
enormously enlarged with ago and the development of her ovaries. 
It is this mutual food exchange that binds the members of the colony 

together* 
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If a colony loses its king or queen, or both, supplementary re- 
productivcs are produced within a short time to take their places. 
When the new royalty is established , the production of supple mentals 
cesses, and the surplus second a vies are eaten by the workers* Ap¬ 
parently the presence of a pair of functional reproduct] ves exerts 
some inhibiting influence throughout the colony that prevents the 
development of unnecessary secondary re product! ves. Livelier {1952) 
found that the inhibitory elect is potent only when the workers 
can in some way touch the functional rep rodue lives. He proposes 
therefore that it is the saliva, feces, or exudates of the latter that 
contain some ingredient, possibly an ectohormdne^ that is the ac¬ 
tive inhibiting agent. Tins suggestion is quite in line with the re¬ 
cent finding that a “queen substance” obtained by honey bee workers 
from their queen inhibits the development of the ovaries in the work¬ 
ers and prevents the rearing of new queens. It scorns a strange co¬ 
incidence, then, that insects so far apart os the termites and honey 
bees should have developed the same device for regulating the activi¬ 
ties of the colony, 

THE ANT3 

On a warm spring day swarms of winged ants may be seen flutter¬ 
ing through the air, These are mature males and females on their 
nuptial flight, during which mating takes place, A female after 
being fertilised descends to the earth, breaks off her wings* looks 
for a hole in a protected place, or hensdf digs a small cavity in 
the ground. She (hen closes the hole over her and remains a self- 
imposed prisoner until the eggs develop in her ovaries. During 
this time she fa nourished on the products of her own degenerating 
wing muscles dissolved in her blood. IVben the ripened eggs are 
laid and hatch, this issuing first brood of young larvae are. fed saliva 
by the queen until they transform to pupae. The first adults that 
come from these underfed larvae are necessarily small; they are sterile 
wingless forms destined to become workers, which are the ordinary 
nuts seen about, an anthill They go out of the nest foraging for food 
for themselves and their mother. The latter then lays more eggs which 
produce later broods of letter fed larvae that give rise to larger 
adults. The queen continues with her egg laying and the colony 
grows rapidly as the workere enlarge the nest Eventually there will 
ba thousands of active workers in the colony. The workers of some 
species may be of several sizes, the largest being known as soldiers. 
The next spring winged fully adult males and females appear, ready 
to disperse and found new colonies* 

Caste determination in the ants is still not fully understood* So 
many ox plana lions Imve been offered to explain it that we cannot 
feel safe at present in accepting any one as final* 
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The ant queen is not as autocratic as the honey bee queen. She will 
tolerate her own mature daughters in the nest, and fertilized daughter 
sometimes return to their home nest and increase its pop * " 

queen is said to live normally for 12 to 17 years; though 
lized but once, she continues egg laying until her death, The 
die soon after mating; tl.e father of a colony never sees ^children. 
TIio life of a worker is usually about 3 or 4 years, but mm* a 
as 1 lying for G years. The ants do not construct cells for the brood os 
£ .hi 2*1 -i W Tho lame «. kept -- 

open chamber of the nest, from which they can middy be removed 
case of danger, as, for example, should the nest be invaded J rs> 

or disrupted by man or some other animal. . , _ 

Ants in general are omnivorous, feeding on both animal and vege¬ 
table food. Some collect seeds and store them in the nee , o iers > 
t rue agriculturists. Members of the latter may often bo 
pieces of leaves to the nest. lVithm the nest they cat up 
and pile them in beds, on which in the damp underground chamber 
a fungus grows. The fungus spores aw eaten by the adult ■»*■«“* 
fed to the larvae, men a virgin queen of these ants is aboatdo kave 
the nest, she tills a pocket beneath her mouth with some of the fungus 
and carries it with her until she is mated and starts a home of her ow . 
In tills wFiy each species maintains & culture of its p&rticu ar iu o 

litem? ante fowl largely on honey dew, which they find on the leaves 
of trees or get directly from the aphids, or plant lice, that mako it. 
Jloncydew is a liquid fecal discharge of aphids and other sap-sucking 
species containing a concentrate of the excess sugar they take m with 
the sap of the plants on w hich they feed, Jtevcrthek*s t this honey- 
dew” is mnd! sought after by the ants, and many of them have learned 
that by stroking the aphids with their antennae, the latter may be m- 
duced’to evacuate a drop of their sugary excrement. Furthermore, 
some ants collect the fall eggs of the aphids and kee.p them over winter 
in their nests. In the spring they distribute the young aphids on 
plants for feeding, those of tree species on the leaves of trees, tho=o of 
species on the roots of their proper food plants, part lcuarly corn. 
Thh complex behavior is hard to explain os mere instinct, and has 
led some entomologists to declare that the ants are the most intelligent 
of all insects. In fact, few other animals could rememlier through 

«. **.•**> 

to such an extent on honeydew that the abdomen becomes a ^gre 
flated sphere. These individuals are no longer ableto > 

suspend themselves by their kgs from ^ her oooft^nest chamber 
Here they hang and serve as foodstores for the others. On being 
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stroked by a hungry worker* they respond by regurgitating droplets 
of their honeydew. It is not explained whether these “repletes*” as 
they are called* voluntarily offer themselves as colony food bags* or 
get that way because of their greed for honey dew* 

As already noted, in any society there must be some bond that hoi As 
the members together* With the ants as with the termites* the bond 
appears to be mutual food exchange between individuals. The adult 
ants exchange regurgitated food* and the young larvae may be fed 
in the same manner, though most larvae can eat solid food. The 
larvae themselves, however, produce exudates from the skin and 
salivary secretion that appeal to their adult nurses, and are also much 
in demand by the other workers and the queen. The larvae thus get 
much attention from ail members of the colony. The ants therefore 
like one another in a very literal (gustatory) sense. Furthermore* 
various other insects that have agreeable exudations to offer live as 
welcome guests or ns permanent residents in the ant nest. 

There are species of mis that have acquired the name of ‘‘slave- 
makers,' but they are really kidnapers, and as such they demand no 
ransom* They raid the nests of some other species and carry off older 
larvae and pupae to their own nest. When the adults of the captured 
species emerge they at once assume the duties of workers, being en¬ 
tirely unaware that they are in a strange nest, and the captors treat 
them us members of their own species. The Slaves” therefore suffer 
no more than a change of nests, and in some cases they become more 
numerous than the nest owners* 

Then there are the sc^called amazon ants, named not from the river 
but from those famous female fighters of fiction. The females of the 
species are armed with such long, sharp* curved mandibles that they 
cannot construct a nest of their owtl The fertilized queen therefore 
In si mums herself into the nest of another species* perhaps kills t lie nest 
queen* and becomes accepted in the host colony. The workers of her 
own brood do no work in the nest, but raid other nests and bring homo 
immature staged These on maturity become the foraging workers of 
the colony and do not take part in the raids. Such colonies thus come 
to include raiding individuals of one species, and ordinary workers of 
another species. 

A1J ants do not live underground. There are, for example, the 
famoua army ants of the Tropics that live for the most part on the 
surface. Though these ants are called army ants* they do not go 
out to fight battles. Vast numbers of them together carry out foraging 
raids on the territory around the nest. Almost every small ground- 
living creature that cannot escape is captured* killed* and carried off 
as food; even young nestling birds may be attacked* and humans do 
best to step lively. The biology of the army ants on Bam> Colorado 
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Island in the Panama Canal Zone has been extensively studied by T. C, 
Schneirla (105ft), and a good resume of llie life and habits of tho 

ants is given by Schneirla and Fiei (lfr48)* 

The- li nests” of the army ants aro dense masses of Lbe injects Lhero- 
solves, thousands of them closely clinging to one another by the da we 
of their hind legs, nod hanging up beneath some shelter, A\ ithin this 
living mass of workers are the queen and larvae. The nest, however 
is not a mere mass assemblage of workers; it is formed m a ^methodical 
manner. The first ants to arrive at a nesting site bang head down¬ 
ward from a support by the claws of their hind legs. The nest crawl 
down headfirst over ihese, and so on until long strings of ants 
are formed teaching to the ground. Then the intervening spaces are 
filled, end the queen is housed in die upper part of the map. 

During the period of brood production, a nest may be maintained 
at one place pa long as 3 weeks. The greatly swollen queen £ 
posits her eggs, which soon hatch and the larvae mature. At Hus time 
little raiding is done. Wlion the new workers mature, however, they 
seem to stimulate dm others to renewed activity, and raiding begins 
on a large scale, to continue for another 2 weeks or more. During 
tho raiding tieriod, a new nest, or bivouac, h formed every night some¬ 
where along the line of march. At dusk the massed workers of the old 
nest disentangle diemsdves and the host swarms out in army fashion 
to find a new site, the end of the column being brought up by worked 
carrying larvae, and finally the queen with a hand of attendants. 
From the new bivouac the raiders depart at dawn the next morning. 

We have long been advised to consider the ways of tho nnt and be 
wise. The ways of die ant, however, am past understanding. 1 he 
Jlicheners (1951, p. 240) have well said, -It is as foolish and u 
to advise men to look to the ants or the bees for wisdom ui socml 
economy as it is to expect the insects to learn from man. D. t,. 
Wheeler {1957} has also stressed the foolislmess of Solomon s advice. 
Of course, we can learn a lot about the insects and their ways, but 
mere knowledge of facts is not wisdom. 


THE BEX5 


The bees include both solitary and social species Societies have 
been developed independently in various groups of bees, but they 
have Iconic best organized among the bumble bees (/W™), tho 
so called stingless bees (Mdipom and Trlgona), and the honey bees 
( Ipk) Even these three groups, however, have little m common n 
their social systems, which probably have been evolved separately 
from solitary ancestors. The bees linvc one advantage over the ter 
mites, the ants, and the social wasps, which is that they produce lliei 
own nest-building material, was, from glands m tlicir bodies. 
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The bumble bee$, —The bumble bees make their nests in tbe ground. 
Each colony is started anew in tbe spring by a fertilized female that 
lias survived the winter in some protected place, The bumble bee 
queen is ti perfect female of Imr species; she bas highly developed 
ovaries, is equipped with wax glands on the abdomen, both dorsal and 
ventral, and pollen-collecting organs on her hind legs. She is thus 
able alone to start a colony and care for the young until the first brood 
matures. By contrast the honey bee queen can do notiling but mate 
and lay eggs. 

On emergence in the spring from her winter seclusion, the bumble 
l»e queen finds a small hole in the ground suitable for a nest. On the 
floor she builds up a mound of pollen moistened with honey, con¬ 
st ructs a wax cup on top of it, and in tiiis deposits her first eggs. In 
the manner of a bird she keeps the eggs warm by sitting on them until 
they hatch. To provide food for herself during the brooding season, 
the queen constructs a waxen pot in the nest which she fills with honey. 
The emerging larvae are fed by their mother until they transform to 
pupae. Because of the relative scarcity of food the first adults aro 
small, They aro all females; there being no males to attract them, 
they become workers and proceed with enlarging the nest and collect- 
^ Il £ pollen and nectar. The queen now devotes herself entirely to egg 
laying. As the colony thus grows the workers feed and care for the 
new larvae, and, since the latter are better fed than those of the first 
biood, they develop into normal udulis of both sexes. Mating now 
takes place, and the fertilized females leave the nest in the fall to find 
outside quarters for the winter. As cold weather comes on, the old 
queen dies and the colony comes to an end. 

The social instincts of the bumbled bees appear to be less rigid than 
those of the honey bees. The bumble bee workers sometimes assert 
their feminine rights by laying eggs. This, according to Free and 
Butler f I9ft9) t seems to infuriate the old queen, and even the workers 
begin to quarrel among themselves. It is said by Free (1955) that 
when mules and females are being produced, some of the workers even 
try to snatch the eggs as they arc laid by the queen, and eat them if 
successful. Here is a rare case of social order among the insects 
gutting out of hand, showing that instinct may be disrupted when 
authority becomes lax. 

The atinfflese bees. —Members of the bee subfamily Meliponinae are 
called stingleas because they do not sting, but they do have very small 
harmless stings. They live In tropical regions; their principal in¬ 
terest here is that they show how different may l» tha social organi¬ 
zations of different kinds of bws. Most st in gloss bees build their 
nests In hollow trees, but some m the ground. The nest is constructed 
of wax, which in these bees is produced by both the females (sterile 
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workers) anti tlie malts from dorsal glands of the abdomen, flic 
nest has a brood compartment in which the larvae are reared, and 
a food-storage compartment equipped with waxen pots for 
and pollen. The brood combs are horizontal, one above the other, 
like those of the paper-making wasps except that the cells open p- 
ward. The larvae are fell as are those of the solitary ]»•■ «ith on 
supply of fowl put into the cell with an egg, after which On cell » 
potently sealed. The queen of the colony becomes so di^nd d 
with eggs that she cannot flv out. New colonies therefore are f°nnoI 
bv you.* females and a swam of worked With the honey bee 
Uph\ it is the old queen that leaves with a swarm, ihongh li e 
imgless bees do not sting, os honey product they have no ccw 

"Tfc Ivwj fcw.-The best known of the social insects is the ordi¬ 
nary honey boo, Aph mtUifera, The modem horny bees hveaa^fr 
what artificial life in hives prepared for them by the heetaeper an 
furnished with prefabricated comb foundation. Formerly i 
made their homes in hollow tree trunks or suspended their combs 
from the branches, as some still do, but their nature has not been 
changed by civilization. The beekeeper has taught nothing new 
the bU, and is forced to adapt his apieulturnl practice to the un¬ 
changeable ways of the insects. . _. . 

The honey bees have developed tlio most strongly organized society 
of all the social insect*, and we must concede that their system at 
least works better in some ways than our own. They have assured 
uniformity of inheritance by the workers through limiting reproduc¬ 
tion to the queen, and they have eliminated juvenile delinquency by 
rearing the young in individual cells. Since the workers are steri¬ 
lized. there are no illegitimate children. The bee colony has no crime 
problem, no strikes, no revolutions, and hence no need of a polite 
force except far external defense. It may be argued, of course, that 
since no superbee can be produced, the race has no chance of advance¬ 
ment; but the bee society is probably already ns nearly peritot«* i 
needs to be far the bees themselves. The beekeepers, however, thmh 
that for their purposes they might improve their stork by c onlrell 
mating of *e queSm. men a virgin queen leaves the hive fa consort 
with males, she flies up in the air and accepts the firet male that 
catches her, and she ratty even mate with several males in succession. 
To counteract this promiscuity on the part of the young qiicens. the 
timekeepers have now perfected an instrument for artificial ^semina¬ 
tion of a queen from a selected male. Tim results have not yet been 

11 '’tI i^personnel of t he beehive is fairly simple, then? being only three 
castea-th© queen, the workers, and the males, or drones. The workers 
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are all sterile females produced from fertilized eggs, the drones are 
normal males but come from unfertilized eggs. This is a curious 
condition for which the geneticists have explanations,, but wo may here 
be satisfied with the facts. If the workers do sometimes lav eggs, 
being unfertilized they produce only drones. A colony of thousands 
of insects working together must do some of the same things that we 
do, but the bees do them by methods very di fferent from our own. They 
have, for example, no spoken language, but they must communicate, so 
they have a language of their own, two languages in fact, one a chem¬ 
ical language, the other a sign language. The workers have tools 
for various purposes, but their tools are parts of their bodies and are 
never mislaid or lost when wanted. The bees have the capacity for 
learning things they need to know that instinct cannot tell them. For 
example, they learn to recognize their own hive by observing land¬ 
marks, and they lenm the position of food in the field. Their ability 
to retain what they learn implies that they have a faculty akin to 
memory; but we do not know the mental mechanism of the bees and 
cannot assume it is anything like our own or that bees have any 
degree of consciousness. The behavior of insects in general appears to 
be automat ic reactions to sensory stimuli. 

In nature the honey bees construct vertically hanging combs with 
horizontal cells on each side. In the hive colony the beekeeper 
expedites the work of comb building by furnishing frames of comb 
foundation stamped with hexagonal facets the size of the natural comb 
cells. The workers then hang themselves up in curtainlike clusters 
and complete the cells. Their building material, wax, is discharged 
from glands on the underside of the alalomen into pockets from which 
the bees extract it. In the completed comb, cells designed for the 
brood occupy the lower part and cells for food storage the upper part- 
The brood-comb cells are of two sizes, The queen now lays fertilized 
eggs in the smaller cells, unfertilized eggs in the larger ones. She 
retains throughout her lifetime a store of live spermatozoa in a small 
sac, the spermatheca, opening into the egg passage. She first inspects 
a cell by thrusting her head into it, then turns around and lays an egg 
in it. It has been supposed that the size of the cell determines whether 
the egg is to be fertilized or not, but this does not explain how the 
queen regulates the discharge of sperm. A recent idea is that sense 
organs on the antennae activate or Inhibit the mechanism of sperm 
ejection, but probably the matter is still the secret of the queen. In 
any ease, fertilized eggs develop into female workers; unfertilized 
eggs into drones. 

Whan the eggs hatch, the younger workers already prt^ent in the 
hive assume the role of nurses whoso duty it is to feed the larvae. For 
this duty they are provided with glands in the head that secrete a rich 
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food material known as royal jelly, which is discharged on a small 
plate of the lnpopharynx between the bases of the month parts. 
Worker and drone larvae are fed for 2 days on royal jelly &*d are 
then given honey and pollen. When the larvae are full grown and 
ready- to change into pupae, the cells are closed with wax rajq >mgs. 

For the rearing of queens the workers construct a few largo ce Is 
Slanging vertically from the edges of tlio comb. In these calls the 
queen deposits a fertilized egg, and the issuing larva© are fed entirely 
on royal jelly. An ordinary young worker larva will develop into a 
queen in a queen call, and it is generally supposed that a onm ® an ■ 
becomes a queen on account of die rich diet she receiio*. * 
bee queen* however, is not a perfect female hee r ^ is t ic ^ ® 

l*e. She has greatly developed ovaries, but she larks the food fronds, 
wax glands, and pollen-collecting apparatus of the workers. li» 
larva in the queen cell therefore must receive some inhibitory sutetanre 
along with the royal jelly, but what this may be has not yet been 

discovered* * 

The last duty of the workers is foraging outside the hive for nectar 

and pollen. Nectar sucked f rom the flowers is retained in the crop, a 
sad ike enlargement of the esophagus, and is thus transported ro the 
hire, where, mixed with saliva, it becomes honey, which is then storei 
in a comb cell. Pollen, scattered over the bee's IkkIv from the flowers 
visited, is first scraped back to the hind legs, where, by a special ap¬ 
paratus on the base of the tarsus, it is packed into baskets on the outer 
sides of the broad femora and carried to the hive. All this the workers 1 
know how to do without learning or training. What a fine tiling it 
must bo to know by instinct, and not have to go to school to learn a 

trade or profession. . , . , 

Still more remarkable is the way foraging bees coming to the hive 
with u load of nectar or pollen are able to tell the other liees where 
thev got it and how to find more of the same. Here they make use of 
their sign Iat.fra.g-. ^.pplcmct.d l.v their chBit.cl lmtfra.Be. 'thtch 
l,.s bee. lr.nst.tetl hr ra. by Ycc. Frier!, mto Gera... ..cl rw.dera.1 

into English (Von Frisch, 1955)* . , 

It would make too long a story to go into all the details by which 
Von Frisch learned the sign language of the bees, Briefly his re¬ 
sults are as follows. The foraging bee on returning to the hive 
either with nectar or pollen, after depositing her load, makes a run- 
nround on the comb, ealled a dance. If si* bas not been Ur fromthe 
hive she wildly swings around in small circles, now to the right, then 
to the left. The surrounding bees become greatly excited, Tolloi 
the dancer, and touch her with their antennae. Thus they get the 
**nt of the nectar or jioHen adhering to her body wd rush out to 
find the corresponding flowers. If, however, the forager has 1 k*r 

BTWai—*3--as 
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much Oirttar afield, she does another kind of dance. In this dance 
slie makes two adjoining circles, returning at each round along u 
straight line between them, and at the same time making vigorous 
wagging movements of her abdomen. This dance tells the other 
bees they must go a long distance, and more, that the incline of the 
straight line of the dance on the vertical comb indicates the angle 
their flight must keep with (he direction of the sun. But what if the 
sun is hidden by a cloud? If there is a patch of clear sky, the l>ees 
are not disconcerted. The sky always reflects polarized light, and 
the compound eyes of the l>ees are so constructed that they register 
polarized light and its plane of vibration. Polarized light from the 
sky then becomes the bee's guide instead of the sun itself. It truly 
seems almost incredible that the bees can have so much seeming 
intelligence, but Yon Frisch has fully demons*rated his findings by 
numerous observations and experiments. It is well known that other 
insects are able to guide themselves on a straight course by the sun: 
it is the special achievement of the bees that, they can tell each other 
wimt angle to keep with the sun In order to arrive at a particular 
destination. 

As long as. (lie queen is present in the hive, all goes well with the 
colony. The queen will not tolerate another queen; if one matures 
in a queen cell she is driven out or assassinated, This is not an act 
of jealousy or vengeance; it is just something the queen has to do to 
preserve order in the hive, Thfs workers are constantly informed 
of the presence of the queen. She is always surrounded by a crowd 
of interested workers that feed her, and lick her as if they get some 
highly agreeable taste from her body. But lev (1054, 19Ma, ]D55b) 
and his associates have shown that, in fact, the workers obtain a sub¬ 
stance from the queen, apparently produced by her mandibular 
glands (Butler and Simpson, 10D8). Then, by reason of their habit 
of esc!lunging food with one another, this “queen substance" is 
quickly passed around to all the workers in the hi ve. By this chemical 
language, or queen taste, the workers are kept, informed of the presence 
of their queen. The queen substance also appears to inhibit the devel¬ 
opment of the ovaries of the workers. 

If now the queen leaves the hive with a swann of workers to found 
a new colony, or if she becomes finally exhausted and dies, the workers 
soon know that they are queenless and must prepare for rearing a now 
quwn. So they remodel a worker cell containing a young larva into 
a queen rell, and give this larva a queen’s diet. The larva being a 
female develops into a replacement queen. Some of the workers at 
this time, being released from the inhibitory effect of the queen sub¬ 
stance, may reassert their femininity and begin laying eggs; but they 
produce onlj drones, of which there arc already more than enough in 
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the hive. At the end of the season the superfluous drones are driven 
out or killed, according to tho law of bee society* 

The bees keep the hive scrupulously clean, but against buderial 
diseases that infect the larvae they have developed no defense of their 
ow n. For disease eradication, therefore, they arc dependent on the 
beekeeper who now treats the hive with some of tho “wonder drags 
of human medical science. Here we score one over the bees. 

While emphasis has been given to the fact that peace and order 
prevail among the member of tho bee colony, we must not neglect 
to add that the bees do not extend their moral code to their neighbors. 
They have no compunction about raiding and. robbing another hive. 
In tliis wc see a dose parallel widi Hie international behavior of the 
human species. 

human SOCIETY 

Of all the vertebrate animals, modern man is the only species that 
lives in organized societies in which the members are interdependent 
on one another. Prairie dogs may live in large communities com¬ 
parable to human towns, but ilie members are independent individuals. 
There is, however, the palm-cliat, a bird of Haiti, described by et- 
more and Swales (1031), that builds huge communal nests m which 
a number of pairs have separate nesting rooms. The inhabitants may 
ba likened to the dwellers of an apartment house that they themselves 
have built, but it is not known that they have any other reintions with 

one another. ... , .. , 

Human society has some parallelisms with insect societies, out 

fundamentally the two are entirely different Tho caste system, for 
example, has prevailed in human societies, but human castes are de¬ 
termined by social levels, and are not differentiated structurally ac¬ 
cording to the work they have to do. T\ e are at least gregarious, few 
care to live alone, and most people want to be members of some group 
within the society, a political party* a church* a club, a labor union, 
or a gang. However, we are bound together by economic necessity, 
not by brotherly love. We are not adapted to social living by any 
instinct, as are the social insects. Whatever remnant of an instinct 
wo do have is that of the solitary animal that looks out for his own 
welfare, even if this involves robbing and fighting mcmtiere of his ow n 
species. Such actions are not crime with the solitary animal, they 
lead to the survival of the fittest. The primitive instinct of every 

child is “me first.” . , , ^ 

We pretend that as adults we regulate our actions by reason, and so 

wo may. Reason can dictate that the only way for members of a com¬ 
munity to live together is for each one to follow the Golden Rule; on 
the other hand, it can suggest that advantages way be had hy ignoring 
it. Reason therefore can lead to quit© opposite kinds of behavior. 
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The social insects have achieved uniformity of behavior in the work¬ 
ers of the colony by 1 uniting the reproductive function to one fertile 
female; in human societies each member is potentially reproductive, 
so we have in ever}' community all kinds of individimls—good, bad, 
and indifferent- Crime therefore has always plagued human society 
(ever since Cain slew Abel}, and no police force can suppress it* 
The production of antisocial members in human societies is an un- 
avoidable byproduct of freedom of the individual. So today we 
have not only thieves and murderers, but crooks of many kinds in 
business, in politics, in the professions, in labor unions, and in the 
general populace. Since many in this class are outside the law, or 
successfully evade it, they may prosper better than the honest citizen, 
lienee they are not eliminated by natural selection, as would be unfit 
members of any nonsocial species of animal. Though individual lib¬ 
erty is our most cherished inheritance, it is also the root of much of 
our trouble. 

In our favor it must be pointed out that it is freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual that has led to the advancement of tike human race as a whole. 
IVo m-e individualists by inheritance from progenitors that were soli¬ 
tary animals, and even a dictator with the most ruthless methods of 
control cannot make all members of the tribe willing conformists to a 
system that would a bol ish individual li bert les. By contrast, the social 
bees with their immutable instincts and absolute regimentation have 
probably been the same since before man became man, and they are 
destined to continue as they are as long as they exist. 

It is certain that reason did not produce the first human societies. 
The history of man as known from human fossil remains goes back 
for nearly a million years. Species of men lived all through the ice 
ages of the geologic period known as the Pleistocene, and included 
several so-called ape men as well as species of IJomo y among which 
wore the ancestors of modem man. Comparative anatomy shows un¬ 
questionably that we are somehow related to the monkeys and apes, 
though not directly to any modem species of these animals. There 
can be little doubt that we inherited our fingers, our abbreviated tail- 
bones, and the ability to stand upright from some apelike progenitor. 
The anthropologists have picked on a fossil ape of the Miocene, named 
Proc&n#uI y us the nearest approach of any ape to man. 

If our prehuman progenitors were apelike creatures, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that our form of society had its origin in some 
behavior characteristic of the apes. The onl} r social groups known 
among modern apes are families consisting of a dominant male and 
several submissive felonies, together with their young. So it is theo¬ 
rized that the first apemeti that left the trees brought their females 
with them and established their harems on the ground. Anthropolo- 
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gists have named this first fossil man Australopithecus- Later, for 
mutual protection or for hunting and killing large animals for food, 
fn pijl jiw united into tribes* Then some kind of internal order had to 
bo preserved, mid dominant males became tribal chiefs. (It may l)fi 
noted that males are still dominant in government and politics.) 
Instead of fights among members of a tribe, wans now broke out be¬ 
tween tribes, and have continued to the present when tribes have 
become nations. It would be interesting to know something of the 
appearance and accomplisliments of these early apemen, whether they 
were covered with fur or were naked, and if they had a language, but 
bones tell nothing of these things. Modem “restorations” of fossil 
men suggest tliat they were rather homely creatures* Me do know 
that primitive men very early made tools of stone and Hint, and prob- 
ably had weapons with which they could secure animals for food* 

Along with the ape men there lived, during the Pleistocene, species 
of the genus Homo, including U. rhodestensis in Africa, //* nt'andcr- 
tkalensis in southern Europe, western Asia, aud northern Africa, and 
H. sapiens, our own ancestors (presumably derived from Adam and 
Eve). Of all these members of the family Hominidae, Homo sapiens 
alone survived the Pleistocene. Wo out feel therefore that our specie? 
must have been in some important way superior to the others. 

Mams first use of his fingers and brain was in the making of stone 
and flint tools. In the course of time he successively improved his 
flint implements until he learned to make fire. Then he found copjjer, 
nest produced bronze by adding tin, and finally discovered iron. 1 he 
subsequent history of the human race through the nge of gunpowder 
to the splitting of the atom is the story of Homo sapiens, which is told 
in the history books. 

Probably the greatest asset that Homo sapiens possesses is spoken 
language. The vocalizations of other animals are merely expressions 
of emotions; only man makes sounds that stand for names of things. 
Man is thus the only animal that can transmit information, except by 
example and inherited instinct, from one generation lo the next. 
Human education, moreover, is greatly facilitated by the long juve¬ 
nile period of growth and brain development. Without language, 
and its written symbols, we should he little better than dumb animals. 

Finally we come to what distinguishes Homo sapiens uniquely from 
all the other animals. This is his ability to supplement his native 
talents with artifacts from flint tools to airplanes. All this he owes 
to his brain development, his manual dexterity, his accurate eyesight, 
and his language, i lenee our species has undergone much anatomical 
evolution since the days of the apt-man. (See Spuhler, 19&9.) Lin¬ 
naeus gave modern man tho name of sapiens, the knowing one, a out 
1758, when man had learned something about himself, the world he 
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lived in, and the universe around him- From the beginning, however, 
mans supreme faculty Inis been his creative imagination; even the 
making of a flint tool required some degree of visualination* 

Throughout human history imagination has prevailed over reason. 
Down lo the modem sclent ifk period, observed natural facts have been 
explained by the invention of myths and superstitions. Though in 
recent times man has made strenuous efforts to eliminate his ignorance, 
he still does not know everything, and even today in some quarters 
fiction is more honored than facts. Yet it is to imagination that we 
owe some of the best products of the human mind, such as art* archi¬ 
tect ure T music, religion, and much of literature. Without these em¬ 
bellishments the practicalities of life would be hard to endure. 

From this brief review of human civilization we can admit that our 
form of society Is far from perfect, and it would seem that the social 
insects csin have no cause to envy ns. In addition to juvenile delin¬ 
quency, crime, political squabbles, and revolutions, we have the still 
more deplorable lack of international harmony* The fires of nation¬ 
alism perpetually burning beneath the surface are ever ready to cnipt 
In the surge of some nation to subdue its neighbors or to dominate the 
world. Still with all this, so long as we maintain individual freedom 
we should not care to exchange places with the insects. 
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Luminescence in Marine Organisms 
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[Wllb 4 plaleil 

Tub study of bioluminescence, or light production by plants and 
animals, has made rapid strides as new and highly sonsilive I'gblx 
tectow have become available. The subject is of interest for ^um¬ 
ber of reasons, among which appeal to the imaguiatmn maj well * 
included. Bioiummescence is a specialized function exlub . 
small minority of species, yet among them there is a greatdiversity of 
forms. It must therefore have developed independently m the com. 
of evolution in species that have little else in common. An «ec^ 
tion is that in the deep sea, where sunlight does not penetrate, mo 
of the organisms that have been observed are luminescent. Here ns 
elsewhere, it appears that luminescence, at least in its more highly de 
vcloped forms, is of biological value to many of the species that po^® 
it Finally, the subject is one that gains from being vmwed 
whole The chemist rv of bioluminesoence, con pin! with the fact that 

significance, provides a due to its origin. Tins therefore is a l 
point from which to begin a survey of the subject. 

CHEMISTRY OF LUMINESCENCE 

The light of bacteria, as of other luminescent organisms, to emitted 
during the course of a chemical reaction when a luminous substrab. 
lnciferin is oxidized bv an enzyme, fociferase, in the presence of 
SeS oxygen. 'Hie biochemical mechanism of this reaction has 
2T32SSS, largely through the efforts of E. L. Strife and h» 
colleagues in Chicago. It turns out that the luciferm of liactena is a 
flavin Closely allied to a yellow pigment, nboflavui, also I™"** 
Vitamin Bs or vitamin G, which is itself lnM* B«cteml 
lnciferin is, in fact, an aldehyde complex of dihydreflnvm monn. 
nucleotide. It is oxidized through the agency of lucifemo to flavin 

. Rri.rliiloJ bj I^rralMlo.. fn.nl Tt>* Tl«~ M*m* RfTl^w. m-ae 1(KW (LCad0O> - 
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mononucleotide. Oxidized luciferin is reduced by diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide, under the influence of a specific oxidase, and thus n constant 
supply of luciferin is maintained. 

Many years ago it was suggested (hat luminescence in living organ* 
isins wag derived from cellular respiratory mechanisms. This is borne 
out by the situation in luminous bacteria, in which light is emitted 
during the course of the reversible oxidation of a flavin complex. 
Riboflavin nucleotides participate as coenzymcs in the oxidation-re* 
duct ion reaction of cells. The light emitted during the oxidation of 
dihydro flavin mononucleotide in luminous bacteria can therefore be 
regarded as an accidental byproduct of the reaction. This situation 
helps us to understand how luminescence has appeared so frequently 
and independently throughout the animal kingdom, from unicellular 
protozoa fo fishes, Presumably, slight changes in preexisting respira¬ 
tory pathways have been exploited to achieve light production. There 
is a wood fungus, Farms stipiicus, which exists in luminous and non- 
luminous forms, and luminosity is inherited as a single pair of cliarac* 
ters dominant over non luminosity. Thus, a slight change in genetic 
constitution may be enough to confer luminescence on an organism. 

Other detailed biochemical investigations have been concerned with 
the luciferins of a small ostmcod crustacean (Cypridina) and the fire¬ 
fly. Neither of these substances lias yet been identified chemically 
with certainty* but enough is known about their composition to show 
(liar, they are dissimilar from each other and from bacterial luciferin. 
U has fust heen demonstrated that the luciferin of the piddodc 
{ PhoJns ), a marine bivalve moll task, is reduced flavin mononucleotide. 
Luminescence in Photo *r tlitis conforms to the bacterial system. 

There Is obviously much diversity in the chemical composition of 
luciferins found in different creatures, and Hi is is confirmed by other 
lines of evidence. Emission spectra of the luminescence of different 
creatures are often dissimilar, indicating that different substrates or 
luciferins are invoked. Cro^ tests made with the luciferin of one 
animal and the luciferase of another have been positive, that is T have 
resulted in light emission only when the animals are closely related s 
e.g.*.different species of fireflies. Again, these results point to much 
specificity in the luciferins and luciferoo* 0 f different groups. A 
curious exception concerns a small crustacean CyprUina and a fish 
Apagon^ both from Japan. The luciferin of the one gives a positive 
cross-reaction with the luciferase of the other, and this is the only 
positive result that has been obtained, of many tried, with luciferin 
and lucifenise of Cypridina against luminous extracts of other ani¬ 
mals. It implies close similarity in the biochemical mechanisms of 
these two unrelated species. 
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MODES OF LUMINESCENCE 

Three different ways of luminescing are Employed by animals. 
By far the commonest is intracellular luminescence in which the ani¬ 
mal produces light within special cells or photoeytes. These are ag¬ 
gregated together at special positions, anil often form part of complex 
light organs provided with reflectors, lenses, black pigmented sheaths 
and even with shutters in some instances. Complex light organs are 
found in deep-sea shrimps, squid, and fishes {pis. 1 mid 2), Another 
form of luminescence consists of discharging a cloud of luminous 
matter into the sea water and we find this method in use among several 
quite distinct animals; namely, polycbaete or bristle worn is, squids, 
several bivalve mollusks (the group containing mussels, oysters, etc.), 
crustaceans (oetracods, mysids, and shrimps, allies of the water-flea 
and I ho lobster), and deep-sea lish (pi. 1, fig. 1, and pi. 3, lig. -)- The 
third method of luminescence involves a symbiotic, relationship w ith 
luminous bacteria. The animal harbors these within special gland I ike 
organs and supports them; in return, the bacteria produce light for 
their host. Luminous bacteria occur normally in certain squids and 
fishes, 

A few animals, like bacteria, shine continuously, but in most ani¬ 
mals light emission is discontinuous and is under reflex or voluntary 
control, Jellyfish, sea pens, and comb-jellies (or ctenophores; pi. 3, fig, 
I), to cite a few examples, flash only when stimulated. The normal 
stimulus is touch or a mechanical shock, giving rise to a lottery of 
impulses in the nervous network which characteristically forms the 
nervous system of these animals. The impulses pass to nil parts of 
the animal and the light cells are excited and made to flash, Fol- 
1 owing excitation of a sea pen, waves of light can he seen running 
over the surface of the animal, these waves corresponding to the 
spread of excitation in the underlying nervous network. 

For experimental and quantitative studies, the light emitted by 
animals can bo worded with the aid of photoelectric apparatus. This 
usually consists of highly sensitive photomultiplier tubes, amplifiers 
and cathode ray oscilloscopes or pen recorders. Indeed, the lumines¬ 
cent response con lie treated like the classical nerve-muscle prepara¬ 
tion, with the added advantage that certain features can be moni¬ 
tored or wa tehed by the experi mentor. For example, success i ve f! ashes 
can be distinguished, and the spread of luminescence can bo followed. 

Animals that shine or flash spontaneously include luminous crusta¬ 
ceans, lire flies, squid, and fish (pi. 1 and pi. 2, %■ 11- In the fireflies, 
which are, of course, beetles (Coleoptora), the onset and duration of 
flashing are coni rolled by nerve impulses proceeding from the ventral 
nerve cord. It had long been supposed that peripheral control of 
flashing in fireflies was exercised by regulating the admission of 
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oxygen through the tracheoles or air tubes to the light rells. Recent 
studios have undermined this hypothesis, and it now seems likely 
tltat none fibers supply the light cells directly. Nerve impulses con¬ 
cerned with flushing have been recorded from the ventral nerve cord, 
and it has Ijoen suggested that acetylcholine, released at the nerve 
ending, activates the light cells by releasing luciferin from an in¬ 
hibitory complex. The introduction of this concept brings regulation 
of luminescence into line with neuromuscular physiology, where 
acetylcholine has long been accepted as a chemical transmitter between 
nerve endings and muscle fibers 

The lanterns of fishes are also under control of the central nervous 
system. Ikebe found that lantern fish (myctophids) would respond 
by flashing, to the display of liis luminous watch dial- Nervous path¬ 
ways obviously exist from the eyes through the brain and spinal cord 
to the light organs scattered along the entire length of the fish. The 
terminal pathways, from the spinal cord to the periphery, lie in that 
part of the visceral nervous system known as the sympathetic, which 
supplies blood vessels, viscera, con tractile pigment cel is, and light 
organs. 

Animals containing luminous bacteria also have mechanisms for 
dimming th© light although the bacteria, being independent entities* 
ai’e nut subject to direct control The light of the bacteria is cut oil 
by rotating the organ out of sight, by drawing a screen over it, or 
by expanding dark pigment cells over the external surface. All these 
methods are utilized by fish. In squid the organ containing the 
bacteria Is partially embedded in (lie ink sac, and the light is cut oil 
by pressing a 111 in of black ink over the outer surface of the light 
organ, 

illumination and diurnal rhythms 

Most, animals, when excited, flash at any time of the day or night. 
Since luminescent light is very faint, it is scarcely perceptible in 
daylight and can be regarded m biologically useless. Those animals 
which are nocturnal or which live in dark places, or in the dark 
depths of the sea T are not troubled by tins misplaced nr mistimed 
behavior. There are some organisms, however, which flash only in 
darkness or at night, and investigations of dark adaptation and of 
diurnal rhythmicity have revealed many features of interest* 

In some animals, notably sen pens, comtKjelties (pi 3* Hg. I), and 
(a colonial planktonic animal w'hose name means firebody; 
see pi 4, Jig, 1), the luminescent response is inhibited by light, and it is 
gradually restored when the animals are placed in darkness. It takes 
about 30 minutes for a sea pen or comb-jelly, previously exjmsed to 
light, to recover its luminescent ability in darkness. Details of the 
process have been worked out more fully in comb-jellies. Inhibition 
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occurs ftt two levels: illumination affects the excitory mechanism so 
that the light cells are no longer excited, and it also decomposes the 
luminescent substrate within the light cells. The amount of illumina¬ 
tion necessary to inhibit luminescence is a function of light intensity 
and duration of exposure, the product of the two being some constant 
which varies with the species (from about 5X10 3 to COX 10* meter- 
?a tulle-minutes), 

Luminescence in dinoflagellates (single-celled plants) is not only 
inhibited bv light, but shows true diurnal rhythmic! ty, disappearing 
during the daytime and reappearing at night, even when the cells are 
kept under constant conditions. Gonyavlax pilyafea, a species that 
has been studied, intensively by Hastings and Sweeney, maintains a 
constant rhythm of luminescence for 14 days when cells are kept under 
dim light. The cells, when stimulated, commence flashing in the eve¬ 
ning, and the response fades away at dawn. Several factors are 
responsible for this rhythmicity: some endogenous mechanism within 
the cell controls the timing of the rhythm; periodical changes occur 
in excitability of the cell; and diurnal fluctuations take place in in¬ 
tracellular levels of luclferin and lucifcrase, the amounts of which 
increase at night. 

COLOR AND INTENSITY 


Tho lights of most marine animals appear blue or blue green to our 
eves. Jellyfish, siphonophores, various bristle worms. Pyro^oma, 
many squids and fish, show blue luminescence, Tho lights of sea 
pens, ctenophores or comb-jellies, poly no ids, or scale, wor ms, _ and cer¬ 
tain fish are blue green or green. Only rarely does the luminescence 
appear yellow or ml-for example, in a few squid and fob- One 
deep-sea species of squid, ThauTnatolampa* dlndcwx, has light organs 

which omit blue and red lights. . . 

More instructive than color, which is a subjective impression, arc 
relative spectral emission curves, which show the relative energy o 
light of different wavelength (fig. 1), These curves are fairly steep 
and reveal that the emission is restricted to rather narrow spectra 
regions in (he visible region. For blue and blue- green lights, the 
commonest ones observed, most of the energy is confined to narrow 
wavelengths between about 4,200 A and 5,400 A. IWj ^curves 
are tinimodal <U, possessing a single peak) : occasionally there is _ 
small secondary peak, of unknown significance, toward longer 

’'Shminons emission spectra show reasonable similarity to flie 
spectral sensitivity curves of the eyes of marine an.mu ^ R^nal 
sensitivity curves and action spectre are ummodul, ^irly et^plj 
peaked, with maxima in the blue-green or blue regions of the spec¬ 
trum.Worms, shrimps, crate, and squid are most sensitree to blue 
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Fscvke L—Compjn5on of The spectral chiraacrtidc* of !ucmcies«n« and visual icniE- 
uviiy of small o«,7li:c sbnmplske Creature j known as euphauiwdi. The interrupted line 
ibwj the mifivc amounti of ccicepy in ib_e light emitted by a euphau»iid Thytan^iJia 
rantol at different w&vttcnpha, Trie continuous line is a difference Curve for the pliDlo- 
MMinVC psgmen i in the eye of *nr)[ her c upliauiiid:, Eupkanfia podfita. It a b**ed on tie 
tliiferfOM between the flbsafpliun cf uoMtacbed and bleach'd pigmentj, ami is an ifldtf- 
eitlOjl of the sp«if*l composition flF the light absorbed bv the eye; Values for this curve 
ate ihowTJtDjie light. Maximal light emission is at 4750 A; maximal visual sensitivity 
is around 4600 A, 

light rttys, and their spoctml sensitivity curves have maxima from 
4,75U A to 4,000 A, Inshore and surface fishes possess tho visual 
pigment rhodopsin, with an absorption maximum arouud &,000 A. 
In terms of visual stimulation, therefore, the lights of most marine 
animals nre very efficient, since nil of their energy content lies in the 
visual range to which the eyes of marine animals arc most sensitive. 
I 1 igurt* I shows the close similarity existing between the emission spec¬ 
trum of the light of euphaustids (small shrimps} and the absorption 
spectrum of rhodopsin from the same animals. 

Animal lights are really very weak compared with, say, electric 
lamps. 1 ho intensities of some of these lights have now been meas¬ 
ured, They rang® from 1 x 1Q-* microwatt to 1X 1(H microwatt per 
cm. square of surface receiving the light at a distance of 1 cm. At 
the lower extreme are the weak flashes of single piotozouns. The 
strongest luminescence is that of pelagic slphonophoros, comb-jellies 
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(pi. 3, fig* 1), Pyrosoma (a colonial animal of the plankton? see pi* 4, 
ilg. 1) and some deep-sea fish, the luminescence of which ranges from 
1X10-* to 1X10 * microwatt per cm. square of light-receptor surface 
at 1 cm* distance. 

To give these values soma meaning in terms of human vision, it 
may bo noted that the lowest intensity which man can sec is of the 
order of 1X10 - ** microwatt falling on 1 cm. square. Deep-sea fish 
certainly have eyes that are as sensitive as ours, perhaps more so; 
those of crustaceans are probably less efficient* 1‘rom these values 
we can estimate how far these lights can be seen by other animals m 
sea, water. The light from a single fish or other animal decreases 
with distance according to the inverse square law. Tli© light from a 
single lantern fish can be seen by another fish at about 10 meters 
(10 m.) ; that of a marine crustacean such as Puphmuia can be seen 
by another Pupkausia at about 5 m. The bright light of a comb- 
jolly and a Pyrosoma can be soon by fish, or other animals with 
equally sensitive eyes, at distances of up to 100 m. . 

Many, hut by no means all, deep-sen animals have dark livenes and 
are black or brown: for e sain pie deep-sea fish and jellyfish; otbeis 
ure bright scarlet or crimson, such as prawns or shrimps. There is 
little doubt that these are concealing colors that make the fish or 
oilier animal difficult to see. Light in the ocean depths comes from 
animal luminescence, and black surfaces serve to reduce telltale gleams 
to a minimum. The carotenoid pigment responsible for the red color¬ 
ation of pelagic Crustacea reflects very little blue light, which forms 
such a preponderant part of animal luminescence, and is as effective 
as a black covering* 

FUNCTIONS OF LUMINESCENCE 

Terrestrial luminescent animals nre nocturnal in their habits or 
live in dark places. Fireflies and glowworms use their lanterns as sig¬ 
nals during mating, to bring the sexes togeLher, and at least one lu¬ 
minous fungus gnat is carnivorous and attracts ils prey by means of 
its lantern. These animals can be studied close at hand, with relative 
ease but far different is the situation regarding luminous marine ani¬ 
mals. Many of these, especially from deep waters, have never been 
seen alive; those that do survive capture rarely live long in captivity. 
Consequently, our ideas about the functions of luminescence m marine 
animals are meetly conjectures. Some of these seem reasonable and 
it should be possible to verify them by various means. 

Luminous animals are of great diversity and habits* Similarly, 
wo may expect their luminescence to be used in many different ways 
and to perform many roles. One role might be called static advertise¬ 
ment* There are many passive members of the plankton, such os jel- 
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lyfisheR, siplionopl lores, comb-jellies (pi. 3, fig. 1), tunica tea (pi. 4, 
l) f etc., which flash brightly when they are mechanically stimu¬ 
lated. These creatures, of course, have their specialised enemies, but, 
by and large, they are left alone by large active swimmers. The light 
they produce outlines the entire body and so gives any creature 
bumping into them in the dark a chance to recognize them and steer 
clear. A somewhat similar function is served by the luminescence 
of sedentary animals on the bottom such os hydroids and sea pens. 
They flash or twinkle all over when touched, and thus worn would-be 
settlers that the territory is already occupied. 

Some luminous animals, such as the paddleworm Ghaetopte pus (pi. 
:i t lig, 2), live in tubes, or burrows, and discharge a luminous secre¬ 
tion when disturbed. Intruders seeking dark crannies in which to 
lodge or deposit their eggs are thus warned that the owner is at 
home, and the luminescent light makes the place less attractive to an 
intruder. Polynoids or scale worms appear to use their light as a 
w sacrifice-Iure. M These worms have luminescent sc^iIes on the back; 
they cast them oil if they are disturbed, and the scales continue Hash¬ 
ing while the worm crawls away. A variation on this theme is en¬ 
countered among deep-sea prawn and fish which discilarge a luminous 
cloud when attacked. The flash of light momentarily blinds or dis¬ 
tracts an attacker, while the producer beats a hasty retreat 

Some fish appear to use their lanterns for illuminating their sur¬ 
roundings when feeding or hunting. This is probably the function 
of the large light organs which lie underneath the eyes of fish such 
as Anomalops and St&mia*. Many deep-sea fish possess luminous 
fishing lures on barbels or tentacles, which are displayed so as to at¬ 
tract prey within reach of their gaping jaws, for example, stomiatoids 
and ceratioids or angler-fishes. Others have batteries of light organs 
that serve the sumo purpose within their mouths and throats; e.g,, 
OhauHodus, 

Some marine animals live and migrate together in dense schools, 
and luminescence certainly plays a role in enabling the members of 
the school to keep together in the ocean depllts. The firefly squid of 
Japan, Wata&enia tirintillMx, which comes to the surface annually in 
large swarms, is an example. The flftnhing photophores which deck 
the arms and bodies of these squid keep the school together. Schools 
of flashing hatchet fish (pi. 2, lig, 1) and lantern fell were seen by 
Eeebo during his deep-sea descents. Euphausiids are another group 
of luminous marine animals that occur in vast .schools. These animals 
make vertical migrations toward the surface each evening, and are 
believed to be one of the agents responsible for the deep-scattering 
layers recorded on echo sounders. Euplmusiids bear batteries of 
phoEophores which enable them to signal to one another, and from the 
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data already considered, we can estimate that the maximal distance at 
which the members of a school can be dispersed and still see one 
another is about 5 m. 

Another function of luminescence is certainly connected with re* 
production. In deep-sea crustaceans, squid, and fishes, the two sexes 
sometimes have characteristic and distinct patterns of light organs. 
These enable the species and sex of any animal to be recognised, and 
attract the males to the females for spawning purges. We must also 
recognize, however, that many deep-sea uni noils, including fishes, are 
solitary hunters. The light organs of these species may be concerned 
with repelling the members of the species from one another, and 
keeping them spread out in hurting territories^ the limits of which are 
regulated by the distances at which their lights can be recognized. 

Voyagers who have sailed over tropical seas hare given many ac¬ 
counts of great “phosphorescent" displays which they have observed, 
when large areas of the sea surface appear to glow with light. These 
great displays of luminescence are produced by dense aggregations of 
animals such as Xoctilucae, comb-jellies, and Pyrosomae (pi. 4, fig. 1), 
We may well wonder what the biological significance of such lumi¬ 
nescent displays may be. The intensity of light from a very large sur¬ 
face area diminishes with distance according to the extinction coeffi¬ 
cient of sea water, in contrast to a point source, the intensity of which 
diminishes in proportion to the square of the distance and according to 
the extinction coefficient. Clear oceanic water is very transmissive, 
passing about 05 percent of blue light per meter depth. The 1 ight from 
a luminescent sea, having an intensity of, say, 1 XIO - * microwatt at 
the surface would bo reduced to about 1X10-* microwatt per cm. square 
receptor surface at 100 m. These intensities are well above the thresh¬ 
old of vision; moreover they appear to lie in the range of light in¬ 
tensities which afTcrt the vertical migrations of marine animats, Many 
free-swimming animals, especially crustaceans, squid, and fish, make 
these vertical movements, coming toward the surface at dusk and 
descending into the depths at dawn. The chief factor coni roiling the 
movements appears to 1® light intensity, the animals following some 
optimal light intensity or isolume. Many years ago Prof. A. C, 
Hardy pointed out that animals tend to avoid dense surface aggrega¬ 
tions of certain kinds of plunk ton, and he advanced a hypothesis of 
“mutual exclusion.* When the light beneath a surface display of 
luminescence is bright enough, the ascent of migrating animals may be 
halted. Differences in the directions of surface and decider currents 
may then bring about further separation of the animal populations. 

When W. Beehe and 0. Barton made their famous descent in a 
Bathysphere 2G years ago, they observed a wealth of luminous animals 
in the ocean depths, often as abundant as the stare in the sky on a 
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moonless night Particularly noteworthy were their observations on 
the schooling of luminous fishes, and the colors and mode of action of 
different Muds of light organs. Many deeper dives have been made 
since then in Bathyscaphes, and the biological results have been con¬ 
cerned especially with the vertical distribution of oceanic species. 
Another line of attack has been to semi down protected photomul¬ 
tiplier lubes and cameras, that are triggered by luminous Hashes, into 
the depths. Photomultipliers sent down to 3,750 in. (about 2% miles) 
by Clarke have provided information about I be density and vertical 
distribution of luminescent animals. In a region of maximal lumines¬ 
cence at POO m. f flashing occurred at rules of 160 per minute, provid¬ 
ing an almost continuous background light having a radiant I lux 
greater than 1 x ip-- microwatt per cm. square receptor surface. Such 
o1j.sc re at ions serve to emphasize the ubiquitous and constant occur¬ 
rence of luminescence in the ocean depths, t*low levels reached by 
daylight, and the important part it must play in the lives of marine 
annuals inhabiting those regions. 
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One of the most difficult problems in wildlife management is m 
protect and save a vanishing bird species. Many conservationist* and 
agencies arc participating in heroic efforts to safeguard the whooping 
crane, and that issue is still in doubt. There is another bird, once 
almost as near extinction, that has been saved, increased, and spread 
in the last 23 years by the use of routine but con rent rated wildlife 
management techniques. This is the trumpeter swan, largest, and most 
magnificent of the wildfowl in the West. 

Saving the trumpeter swan took no magic, only hard work, money, 
luck, anil the cooperation of the trumpeter himself. The techniques 
used were those applied routinely to many other birds. If a species 
monument exists to game management, it could bo appropriately sym¬ 
bolized bv the trum|ieterswan. 

The year 1058 marked the first successful reproduction of trans¬ 
planted trumpeters on two areas far from their existing population 
center. Four cygnets were hatched and reared on the Malheur Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge in southeastern Oregon. Six cygnets wore 
reared at Ruby Lake National Refuge in cast-central Nevada. This 
was a special birthday present for the Malheur Refuge, d he 50lh 
anniversary of the founding of the refuge by President Theodore 
Roosevelt was celebrated by a dedication ceremony on October 2.), 
1D58. The ceremony was held adjacent to Sod House Spring, and 
eight trumpeters attended, with ringside seats on the spring pond. 
Their I4i1k was music to the ears of Dr. Ira X. Gabrielsen rind other 
distinguished conservationists who participated in the brief 

ceremonies. * T * 

If alt goes well, the trumpets should merr-ase and spread, It is 

not likely that they will ever again become abundant, but all nature 
lovers will be able to hear what is to mo the meet beautiful sound in 

* fttprintal fefr t*rmlflftl£ii 3 from i&rrlcin F®r**t*> Vfll* 6S * *+* December 1A5B, 
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nature—(he deep, clarion, French-horn tones of the mighty trumpeter 
of the West. Why lias the trumpeter survived where other remnant 
species often dwindle to extinction? If we examine the history of the 
trumpeter, perhaps we may find some answers. 

^ rha trumpeter originally ranged throughout a vast area of western 
.North America, breeding from Alaska, Northern Mackenzie and James 
Ihiy, south to British Columbia, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
northern Missouri. It wintered in open water areas south to Cali¬ 
fornia and tiie Gulf of Mexico* At the present time there is a small 
population of about 200 birds in Alaska, and several hundred in 
western British Columbia and Alberts. The TOO trumpeters m the 
States of Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming complete the population, 
They live within a triangle loss than 100 miles on each side. 

That is trumpeter country, U.S.A. It is within the historic breed¬ 
ing and wintering range of the species. The small size of the occupied 
habitat makes it very important to increase the breeding range to 
other areas. Some catastrophe could conceivably wipe out the greater 
portion of our remaining birds. Who knows what combination of 
severe winter, disease, drought, or even fallout from a badly aimed 

IjA * °uht do to put the L'nited States out of the business of raising 
trumpeter swans. 


Statements of former abundance of trumpeter swans vary, and are 
J” f 11 ! conaplicated by Die difficulty of distinguishing whistling swans 
i out t ic a tger trumpeters in the field. Trumpeters were supposed to 
oe abundant throughout their breeding range* We now know, how¬ 
ever, that each breeding pair requires a large territory, large enough 
to cause doubt of some oldtime estimates of tremendous trumpeter 
populations. Swans were used for food, shot, for the market, and 

k - n 1 f °/* lhe bR51lst skIns !l,one - Between 1853 and 
1"’ “? Hudson a Bay Company marketed 1T.6TI swan skins. How 

SSa * t i B * ™ trumpeters is not known; in fact, it was not until 
™ trumpeter swans were differ- 

‘ T ? “ 6 ™ b T aSt skrns . wcre * quality item, they were also 
: * ^ SUl k prosaic items as cowboys’ coats and, accord- 

m r }° a tanned as tougli as sheepskin^ 

Except to the expert, the trumpeter and whistling swans appear 

^ ICa lhft fidfl l \ oth :iT? l^rge white birds and' look about the 
same on the water and m flight. The major difference is sizc-anv 

° VCr t 55 Joi '& ^riglimg over 20 pounds, is prob- 

whLwT 1 * „ her '’ 11(1(1 itional identification aids. Most 

^rJ'TS T ^ fTOn * ° f the ^ trumpiUfli vary in 

of Hi,, ff ST Sfl i llnon - TOl strpilk ^ grinning patch on the 
fafe, Mont T V? /" ”?* Uaffl Nf ^rations at Red Rock 
rk ' M ° nL ’ im * lU * d lhat grinning streak was prominent in 
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08 ol 102 birds examined, and 50 to 95 percent obscured in the remain- 
mg four. 

The surest field characteristic is, of course, the voice of the trum¬ 
peter. It can never be mistaken for anything else. A peculiar extra 
convolution of the windpipe within the trumpeter s breastbone is the 
final and positive Identification. This convolution is also responsible 
for the trumpeters clarion voire. Like all swans, the male is called 
a “cob. n the female a“pen,” and the young are “cygnets. 1 ' 

We know from records that the trumpeter was widely distributed, 
but few reports of large numbers of birds have been made by quali¬ 
fied ornithologists, so a reasonable doubt exists that fluy wore 
as numerous as some believe. Records are authentic for distribu¬ 
tion. and while trumpeters may not have numbered in the millions, 
they were found throughout the West. Whether there were many or 
ven* many, we know that the trumpeter was intensely persecuted 
from the time white men entered the country, Trumpeters ily low, 
near the border of lakes and marshes, exactly where hunting is 
easiest. They often wintered on the only open water in cold areas, 
a habit which tended to concent rate hunting on the species more than 

on the whistler* * 

As prairie, land was taken up, nesting marches and potholes wore 
drained. By 1912 E. H. Forbush stated, “The trumpeter has suc¬ 
cumbed to incessant persecution in all parts of its range, and its total 
extinction is now only a matter of years. ’ This seemed true, and j 
the 1920’s the bird bad almost vanished. By 1935, t Iiere were 7 3 swans 
in the United States by actual count, the hulk of these on Red Rock 
Lakes, Mont, and in Yellowstone Park, If any year was ever critical to 
a bird. 1935 was the year for the trumpeter. That was the golden 
year of national wildlife refuge expansion. Irfirge Federal emergency 
fund appropriations provided money for acquisition and enlargement 
gf many refuges on & scale never smee equaled. Ked Lock Lukes w&3 
one of these. Federal lands were withdrawn for wildlife purposes, 
private ranches purchased, and the remnants of the trumpeters at last 
had a homo of their own, dedicated solely to their welfare. Forty 
thousand acres it was, swan breeding and wintering country since 


the end of the last Ice Ago. , , 

Swan bad always nested here. Cowl*>ys of the 1830 s roped and 
butchered cygnets to vary a diet of beef and beans. Market hunters 
and commercial .luck clubs had operated. One commercial enter¬ 
prise near the turn of the century, strangely enough, may have teen 
responsible for perpetuating the trumpeter. The Wetmore family, 
oldtime ranchers at Red Rock, started catching trumpeter cygnets for 
sale to zoos oiul gardens throughout the country. It was a lucrative 
business for those times, for prices varied from $50 to $T5 a pair. 
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Cygnets must have parents, so the hunters, both market, and sport, 
ivere requested not to shoot adult swans, uml, strangely, they coni' 
plied. This may have been t he help needed to preserve the species. 

Since establishment of Red Rock Lakes Refuge in 1035, the 
trumpeter has had the benefits of all applicable wildlife management 
techniques. I hnce of the oldest techniques have had a major part in 
increasing and spreading the birds over a much larger range. These 
nr© provision of breeding and feeding areas, protection, and trapping 
and transplanting. Tn the course of these activities, the trumpeter 
became a much-studied bird, and a great deal has been learned about 
him. Much more remains to lie learned, some of it by scientific studies 
and some in the manner of the old-fashioned naturalist, by just 
observing. 


I he best way to discu& some of these findings, as well as the story 
of rlie trumpeter and his habitat and management, is to follow through 
an annual cycle. 

Swan country is high,* the home triangle is 5,000 and more feet 
above sea level. Red Rock Lakes Refuge lies in the eastern end of 
Centennial Valley, Mont., just west of Yellowstone Park. Here the 
birds have large marshes for breeding and spring-fed lakes with year- 
round open water for wintering. Conditions are somewhat different 
m Idaho's Island Park country and in Yellowstone National Park, 
where swans arc also found. Here they nest in small mountain lakes 
scattered throughout the rolling timbered country; the shallow lakes 
a i e good for both swan nnd moose. Trumpet era winter primarily on 
the opes waters of Henry’s Fork of the Snake River, and its larger 
spring-fed tributaries. A few birds have been successfully tmns- 
planted to (he National Elk Ttcfuge near Jackson Hule, Vfyo. Their 
habits her© are much the same, breeding on marshy lakes nnd winter- 
mg on the open water of the main stem of the Snake River, 
Trumpeters start pairing off in February, and late in the month 
they spend most of their t ime on snow-covered meadows. Trumpeting 
increases as the weather becomes warmer, and by mid-March court* 
s.si]> reaches a peak. Shortly after the ice goes out, usually in mid- 
-'IfitTj flip 3WfLmt prepare to nesf. 

Trumpeters are monogamous and probably mate for life, pairing 
otr When 3 years old and breeding at 5 or more. Alvin Missel dine 
formerly the Idaho State Conservation Officer at Island Park, says he 
could almost always tell when a trumpeter had been killed. The sur- 
ii'ing mate flaw up and down the river for days calling constantly 
and would sometimes sit down in n field and stair© to death 

^ S ‘T ttm ‘ s col1 *tnicted ° f “t tails or other mnreh veg- 
. \ . often 4 to 5 feet across. Muskrat houses frequently serve ns a 

base for (he nest. Lacking these, n beaver lodge or any other elevation 
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in the marsh will do. Trumpeters are not particular whether the 
muskrat houses at© active or vacant; both are used. Relatively large 
nesting territories are needed. In recent years, n staple number of 
breeding pairs have used Red Rock Lakes. Exactly 44 nests were 
located in & successive years. In Island Park, a pair of trumpeters 
utilizes an entire hike of 2 to 10 acres in size. One requirement is 
paramount, that of solitude. Tolerance is very low to human inter¬ 
ference; if solitude does not exist, trumpeters will not breed in that 
place. 

Swan eggs at© large, and dull white in color. A wide range in egg 
numbers has been recorded—the usual range given is from 2 to 12. 
On 2 separate years, nesting studies at Red Rock collected data show¬ 
ing slightly over 5 eggs per nest (50 nests) 1 year, and just under 5 
per nest (32 nests) the other year. The eggs wot© about 110 mm. long 
and 73 mm. wide. Incubation starts after the last egg is laid and 
takes about 35 days. 

The pair stays together during incubation, although it is believed 
that the pen does all the incubating. The nest is lined with down, and 
eggs are covered with down when the pen loaves for her twice-a-day 
feeding excursions. The cob remains near the nest at all times and 
warns of any danger. There is usually some protection for the nest; 
swans prefer a nesting sire separated from open water by a strip of 
bull rush or sedge. 

As soon as their down is dry, the cygnets leave the nest utid, in a 
family group, start feeding and exercising near the nest. Distances 
traveled gradually increase ns the young get older. In September 
flight lessons start, taught and supervised by the parents. Cygnets 
are usually flying by early October. Family units normally stay 
together until March of the following year, when the breeding cycle 
starts anew. 

During this nesting and rearing season, all the birds go through a 
molt. Tins flightless time at Red Rock Lakes Refuge is the period 
for capturing the non breeders of all ages for transplanting, banding, 
and scientific studies. Trumpeters are relatively easy to capture at 
this time. The method developed at Red Rock Refuge is to chase and 
catch the swimming swan, with an airthruat boat. One man drives 
the boat, another leans over the side and picks the swan from the water 
by grasping its neck. 

Trumpeters, unlike many species of waterfowl, will not fight when 
captured, but seem to go into a state of scmishock. As many as eight 
swans can be placed on the floor boards of the boat, resting on their 
backs. They will remain immobile for extended periods, requiring 
only an occasional touch on the neck to restrain them. When banded, 
they are returned to the water and have been observed to lie motionless 
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on their hacks for several seconds before righting themselves and 
swimming away. Capture in this easy fashion does not hurt the 
birds in any way. 

AH possible nonbreeding swan arc captured and banded at Red 
Rock Lakes, In 1036 a total of 103 birds were raptured and 06 were 
taken in 1057. The larger number in 1056 represented 65 percent of 
rho nonbreeding birds in the refuge Thirty percent of the 60 cap¬ 
tured in 1057 were repeats of birds banded in previous years. Normal 
aluminum bands used on other waterfowl have not been success¬ 
ful with swans. Trumpeters wear out bands faster than smaller 
waterfowl. As a result, stainlesa-steel locking bands are now in use. 
Birds in Canada are also extensively banded, and a very few Canadian 
swan have been recove rod in the instate triangle. 

There are two trumpeter census counts each year. One is in Au¬ 
gust on the breeding areas, and the other in January on the wintering 
areas. The winter census is part of the nationwide annual waterfowl 
inventory. Like all wildlife census figures, the census results are 
not a complete count, but do represent the trend of bird numbers 
over fi period of years; they are essential in evaluating population 
increase or decrease. The counts have gradually climbed from 73 in 
1035 to 735 in 1053, with a general leveling off since 1051. Fluctua¬ 
tions apparent even in this level plateau of swan numbers, but 
since the birds have such definite territorial requirements, it is most 
likely that they are due to flaws in the counting method, rather than 
changes in bird numbers. This does not imply that the census of 
trumpeter swans is haphazard or that the methods used nro not good. 
On the contrary, swan counts are checked repeatedly. The enumera¬ 
tion of any wild creature lias inherent inaccuracies simply because 
the count is made of wild creatures, free to hide, move, or appear as 
they choose. Such counts are among the most valuable wildlife man¬ 
agement tools used to indicate the relative changes in wildlife num¬ 
bers. The results of such a census must 1* considered as an index 
number, not as the exact population of the specie? counted. 

Over a long period, it became evident that the refuge was producing 
afwut all the trumpeters that would live there, although some spread 
continues through Island Park as more vacant breeding areas are 
taken up. Tt was decided in 1038 to undertake the transplanting pro¬ 
gram that culminated last year in cygnet rearing in Oregon and 
Nevada. Over 200 birds have been transplanted, but lost year was 
the first successful breeding. The way has been pointed, and several 
oilier areas are being considered as new homes for trumpeters. Trans¬ 
planted swan are no longer pinioned, but the primary feathers are 
clipped on one wing to hold them flightless at their new home for a 
year* After that, they are free to move. Low water at Malheur 
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Refuge in Oregon has caused trumpeters to seek new habitat in tire 
vicinity. 

When the lakes freeze in the full, trumpeters move to their ice-free 
winter areas. Some of these are on the refuge and some on the 
Snake River, A number of swim leave the refuge to winter on the 
Snake. Food presents a problem and, as the winter progresses, some 
artificial feeding of grain is done on Red Rock Refuge, Measurements 
made show that 188 wintering swans consume 2.3 bushels of grain a 
day. birds wintering on the Snake River must forage for themselves 
on river and meadow vegetation. Hero they meet, a now danger, 
hunters. 

limiting kill along the Snake River is the only measurable loss of 
trumpeters. It is a good goose-hunting area, and suitable areas arc 
heavily shot over, csi>ecially late in the fall. Fog banks hung over 
the rtvei* much of the time and any large bird seen tlirough the fog 
is usually lived upon. Trumpeters as well as geese fly up and down 
the river, and so some swans are killed every fall. Tills kill varies 
from if) to 25 a year. Others are killed and never found. Hunters 
have no excuse; the snow goose season has been closed for many years 
in all the counties where trumpeters are found, so uo possible reason 
exists for shooting a white bird. Idaho wardens devote n great deal 
of their time to swan protection in the area. The 1* ish and h ildlife 
Service recently assigned a game management agent to law enforce¬ 
ment in the area during the hunting season. Ilis primary respon¬ 
sibility is to prevent shooting of trumpeter swans. Nesting studies 
show "that less than 16 percent of potential trumpeter cygnets are 
alive at 10 weeks, and only 10 percent of the potential survive to flight 
age. Every effort must be made to el i minute hunter kilt, for each bird 
killed is potentially a transplanter and is vitally needed for that 
purpose. 

Frank Bel rose fluoroscoped 103 trumpeters on Red Rock Refuge 
in 195G. These comprised G5 percent of the refuge nonbreeding flock. 
Although most were young birds, 15 already carried shotgun pellets 
in their bodies. Man is still the trumpeters worst enemy, as well as 
his best friend. Incidentally, weights on these younger birds average 
20.98 pounds for males and 17.86 pounds for females. 

As trumpeters are transplanted to other areas, the danger of hunter 
kills will Increase. Snow geese are abundant elsewhere, and a closed 
season on white birds is not practical. Many whistling swans are shot 
by ignorant hunters each year, and a trumpeter straying from a Fed¬ 
eral refuge will be at least as vulnerable as a whistler. Educat ion and 
good enforcement can reduce but never eliminate the bunting toll ou 
trumpeters. There is some movement of trumpeters from British 
Columbia to Red Rock. Two trumpeters, wearing bands from British 
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Columbia were wounded by hunters in Nebraska last year. Some, at 
least, still migrate, and as trumpeter populations increase, more can 
be expected to adopt the old species habits- This will increase the 
hunter toll. It is one facet of trumpeter management that we must 
expect and plan for. 

The America:! people have every right to bo proud of the restoration 
job they are doing on the trumpeter. Purchase and development of 
Red Jiock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, transplanting operations, 
and enforcement of protective laws have increased trumpeter numbers 
almost tenfold in 23 years. These are simple techniques, but the 
swans have responded, mainly because of their limited annual range. 

The future of the trumpeter is as secure ns any small population can 
be. Much brts been done in the past, and as management and fact¬ 
finding continues, swans will slowly increase and spread. The sound 
of a trumpeter's voice can cany 2 miles. It is a sound that could have 
vanished from our country. For the trumpeter it is still a swan song, 
not the legendary death song, but the bold trumpet of a species that 
will be with us into the foreseeable future, the magnificent trumpets 
in the West. 


Reprint a of the various articles in this Report may be obtained, 
°* l° n 6 as the supply lasts, on request addressed to the Editorial and 
Publications Division, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The soft-shell clatn, My a arena ria, is a commercial mollusk that lias 
played a significant role in the economic and social history of the New 
England coastal communities and in some instances in other parts of 
the country. The shells in numerous kitchen middens demonstrate 
conclusively that the Kew England Indian tribes depended heavily 
on this species for food in the relatively barren forest lands of the 
New England coast. The Plymouth Colony would never have suffered 
from the disastrous famine of the first winter if the immigrants had 
known of tlie clam’s existence at the very doorstep of the settlement. 
Subsequently, other coastal settlements in Maine and Massachusetts 
managed to survive severe winters by eating dams when the harvest 
was insufficient. Extensive migrations by inhabitants of Inland com¬ 
munities were frequently undertaken in tlie Into winter and early 
spring to obtain clams to alleviate a. starvation diet. Because of their 
abundance and use as an emergency food, clams were held in low 
esteem and it is reported that the pious Elder Brewster used most 
unclerical language when on one occasion he complained that he hat! 
nothing but dams to eat. 

When the economy of the New England States became organized, 
the soft clam declined in use us an article of food. However, its com¬ 
mercial importance soon revived with the hand-line trawl fisheries, 
as the soft clam formed an ideal bait. It opened easily, stayed on the 
hook well, and its fat body was so enticing that no self-respecting 
codfish or haddock could resist a nibble. The inhabitants of one small 
town in Maine did pract ically nothing else for n number of years hut 
dig, salt, and export clams for bait and also build fishing boats for the 
larger fishing interests in order to maintain the market for the prin¬ 
cipal product. 

1 £wlmtad bj from (kcthfil, f&L Net. 1, tenth** IDdd, 
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Few attempts were in tide to requisite the Inking of cl funs until the 
beginning of the present century. The supply appeared to be in¬ 
finite and the demand was so moderate that no one worried about a 
possible shortage. There was one interesting exception in which one 
of the States bordering the Chesapeake Bay enacted it regulation, 
sometime before the Civil War, limiting the number of days a week 
that a slaveholder could feed clan is to his slaves. It is unlikely that 
this was a humanitarian move, but probably a measure to maintain 
a continuing supply of food to sustain the large slave population. 

NOT LIMITLESS 

Toward the end of the last century it became apparent that the soft- 
clam resources were not limitless, particularly in the New England 
States. The commercial hook-and-line fishery was at its height, using 
bait in greater quant it lea, and “clambakes” became increasingly popu¬ 
lar at every occasion from a [minimi! rally to a fireman's picnic. Im¬ 
proved methods of transportation provided a menus of shipping dams 
to large centers of population where dam chowder became a required 
item on tlie menu of fashionable restaurants featuring shore dinners. 
As a result the demand began to outstrip the supply and such famous 
cl am-producing localities as Ipswich and E&ex had the unpleasant 
experience of finding tlieir dams disappearing faster than Nature 
could provide new ones. 

At tlie beginning of the present century, the U.S. Fish Contmmion 
and the appropriate State conservation departments of Rhode Island 
and -Massachusetts each employed biologists to investigate the biology 
of the soft clam with the aim of establishing methods of restoring 
the supply to wliat was supposed to be the former abundant level, 
These scientists investigated the life history, determined the rate of 
growth, and unanimously agreed that the only solution to die prob¬ 
lem was tlie establishing of privately owned or leased clain farms. 
Legislation was enacted in Massachusetts which permitted the select¬ 
men or aldermen of coastal towns and cities to grant tracts of inter¬ 
tidal land to individuals for the purpose of clam culture, but the idea 
was so contrary to file long-established free-fishing tradition that it 
immediately met with strong opposition. Of the few grants that 
wore made, some failed, and those which turned out to be profitable 
wrore soon revoked at the insistence of tlie independent clam diggers. 
Discouraged shellfish biologists directed their efforts into other fields, 
and interest in the soft-clam resources went into a decline. Little 
was done about tlie situation until after World War II, although the 
clam kept increasing in popularity and prices soared to record 
heights. 

Interest was revived with the return of servicemen after the war. 
Enterprising young men living along the coast, noting the skyrocket- 
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Figure L—Barnstable Hprhor on Cape God* MlU^ wjj l3ie leene of the tMLhlh 

investigations. 

mg prices of dams and the general scarcity in the public digging 
areas* saw an opportunity to enter into a new profitable venture and 
applied for dam grants under the old law. They were numerous 
enough to overcome the opposition* and several potential dam farms 
sprang into being. In addition* the town of Barnstable* Mass.* 
granted a considerable area to the Woods Hole Oeennograpliic Insti¬ 
tution as an experimental farm and the Institution Initiated an exten¬ 
sive investigation into the biology of the soft clam* 

How, to operate a successful farm of any kind it is necessity to 
know how to stock it with the desired species of animal or plant, 
provide optimal conditions for survival and growth, and harvest the 
crop in an economical manner, Several diflicuItie® presented them¬ 
selves immediately to the dam fanners. The soft clam reproduces 
by spawning either eggs or sperm directly into the water where fer¬ 
tilization takes place. The eggs are microscopic in si m and number 
in the millions per Individual spawner, Each fertilized egg develops 
into a swhunting larva that leads a precarious existence for about 
2 weeks* drifting about in the currents. If it survives this period, it 
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settles to the bottom, loses its swimming organs, and digs into the 
substratum. It is still microscopic in size at this time and very sus¬ 
ceptible to predations by the myriads of creatures that inhabit the 
bottom. It takes more than, a month before it grows big enough to 
be visible to the naked eye. 

This facet of the clam’s history immediately posed the problem of 
how to stock the farm. The farmer could not simply keep a breeding 
stock on one comer of his grant and expect any result. For all he 
knew, the offspring of this stock might wind up many miles away 
after the 2-week free-swimming period. On the other hand, there 
was just as much chance that a parent stock in some distant cove 
might provide the offspring to populate Iris grant. However, he 
could not depend on such a fortuitous occurrence but had to find a 
sure way of stocking his grant, This was the first problem that we 
of the Institution undertook to solve, under contract with the Massa¬ 
chusetts Division of Murine Fisheries. 

We knew from some of our plankton studies that dam larvae are 
always abundant in the water during tiie summer, even when adults 
were relatively scarce, because of the enormous numbers of eggs pro¬ 
duced by each female. We then made the assumption that the sub¬ 
stratum must have some property that either stimulates or discourages 
settlement at the end of the larval period. This assumption was bol¬ 
stered by tlie report of an old fisherman in Barnstable who claimed to 
have brought about the settlement of large numbers of clams on his 
grant by resurfacing the area with sediments excavated from a certain 
marsh bank. We then collected sediments from a wide variety of 
places and analyzed them for the assortment of grain sizes. 

Our preliminary findings indicated that the size assortment of sand 
grains token from all places where clams existed in abundance seemed 
to follow a similar pattern which was measurably different from those 
taken from places where clams were absent. The materials taken from 
the marsh bank suggested by the old fisherman fell into this size pat¬ 
tern. We then obtained a boat and a scow and transferred materials 
from other marsh banks where the assortment of grain sizes did not 
fail into the pattern, The entire operation was done by hand and we 
became as adept with a pick and shovel as we were supposed to be 
with a microscope. 

At the end of the summer we surveyed our resurfaced areas and 
found that they contained clams in what wo thought were appreciable 
numbers, running as high as 300 per square foot, while the surround¬ 
ing flats remained practically barren. Curiously enough this proved 
to be the esse in all the arcus we had resurfaced including the controls. 
However, the latter plots had become much reduced in size because the 
strong tidal currents washed the transferred sediments away. The 
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material from tbs old fisherman's marsh bank bad just the right prop¬ 
erties to resist erosion so l hat the entire plot remained practically 
intact. 

We thought that we had solved the problem of establishing a clam 
farm and waited for our crop to grow. The clams were still there 
the following spring and showed such growth that we had hopes for 
the future. Then we were beset by an invasion of predate is. Horse¬ 
shoe crabs wallowed through the area, cleaning it out at a rate as high 
os a square foot per crab per day. Boring snails invaded from all 
sides, each eating as many as three clams per week. To top it all, the 
green crab population exploded along the New England coast, appear¬ 
ing in such large numbers that-they not only worked over our areas 
but also migrated northeastward through New Hampshire and Maine 
inflicting serious damage on extensive natural clam beds as fur as the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces. Before the middle of the summer 
our experimental farm was entirely cleaned out, 

12 MILLION HORSESHOE CRABS 

We then expanded our investigation to include studies of the life 
histories of certain predators which wore poorly understood at the 
time. A complete account of our activities in this direction would 
be much too long for this article, but the results are of scientific 
interest. We determined that the horseshoe crab takes at least 12 
years to mature. Tagging experiments indicated that the horseshoe 
crabs of Barnstable Harbor traveled many miles and were part of n 
motile population in Capo Cod Bay containing over* a million adults. 
When the immature members entered (ha calculation, the total popula¬ 
tion was determined to run well over 12 million individuals. This 
clearly indicated the futility of killing a few thousand horseshoe 
crabs in a single locality such os Barnstable Harbor because of the 
continuous immigration of others from Cape Cod Buy. The life 
history of tho boring snail was worked out, and it was determined that 
thei r swimming larvae remained suspended in the water for as much 
as a month before settlement. Consequently all efforts to reduce the 
population in a single locality by attacking the breed stock would be 
a futile venture. No practical means of handling the predator prob¬ 
lem was discovered, but an extensive investigation of the possibility 
of using toxic substances is now In progress by the U,S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and there are indications of promise. 

We also continued our studies of the settlement of clams in an 
attempt to determine the factors that apparently induced Lite meta¬ 
morphosing larvae to choose our resurfaced areas. We were puzzled 
by the fact that marsh-bank materials other than those from the fisher¬ 
man's favorite bank accomplished this even though their assortment 
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of Bodimeut aizesdid not rreepond witK the pattern found in natural 
dmi beds. Then the studies of one of our colleagues in the US- Fish 
and Wildlife Service gave us a due, 
l)r + Osgood Smith who was working m Kewburyport, Mass., at¬ 
tempted to determine the rate of set dement o! clams by placing trays 
of sand in the Huts for abort periods of time and then screening out 
and counting the newly settled baby dams. In the course of his ex¬ 
periments he replaced the newly settled clams in certain trays to de¬ 
termine how fast the population would build up. It so happened that 
the numbers varied from time to time, sometimes increasing and some¬ 
times diminishing. He suspected predation and attempted to protect 
an area of flat by staking down a piece of plastic fly screen* After a 
few weeks, Dr. Smith noticed that the upper surface of the screen be¬ 
came coated with tiny dams with their slid Is stuck in the openings 
in such a way that it was clear that they were attempting to burrow 
down from above. This could only mean one tiling. The newly settled 
dams were not secure in their burrows as had always been supposed, 
hut were continually being washed about by current* and wave action, 
becoming tangled in any suitable material such as experimental 
screens, clumps of roots or fibrous seaweed. The migrating clams 
were so small at this stage and generally so few in numbers that they 
had escaped observation up to that time. Our resurfaced plots con¬ 
tained a considerable quantity of marsh-grass root fibers which pro- 
yided ideal places for the entanglement of these mi grating clams. 
Here they became concentrated in the root masses, where they grew big 
enough to take up their final sessile existence. 

The entanglement hypothesis provided a beautiful explanation for 
the accumulation of clams in die experimental resurfaced areas, hut 
failed to show how dense populations of clams arose under natural 
conditions. A fortunate circumstance occurred during the month of 
August one summer, when we were making a survey of the soft-clam 
resources of Boston Harbor. We came across an area along the 
Quincy shore where several acres of low-lying flat were so heavily 
populated with tiny soft clams that they took up just about all (die 
available space on the surface. They were all approximately one- 
quarter inch long and numbered in tens of thousands per square foot 
We surveyed the area carefully and visited it fit frequent intervals 
By November of the same year the populated area had moved nearer 
to the shore and the density was reduced to one or more thousands of 
individuals per square foot. In August of the following year when 
the damn were a year old and 1 inch long, the population wus halfway 
up the bench and numbered about 400 per square foot. Three years 
later, when the clams were ready for harvesting, the population oc¬ 
cupied essentially the some arm but the numbers were reduced to a 
hundred or so per square foot 
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French Govt * 10 L\5. 1862—Fini Report 
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J The people of the United Stales use claim in a variety of culinary preparations, the 
mi^L popular tif which is„ undoubtedly, a kind of i'Jtlp especially esteemed in l J > utoti. 

M Iu Rbi.dc fiknd ami Massachusetts clams serve as a prclexl fur fetes of a Very peculiar 
Li rich called The folio win p description is taken from a work on natural history 

published in Elie United Slate*: 

"The dam-bakes which lake place every year near Bristol. :ls well as in several ot Kct 
localities of Rhode Inland and M i-sadiLujcn.** have iheir origin in an old Indian custom* 

l "Thc Abori^tPtt of lhcie States were accustomed to assemble in great numbers every 
year for a frail ftiiwjslmjf of ctani and ereen corn cooked together Writh sca-wced + The 
niodem dam-hake is an improvement on the old one, A circular hcarlh or bed h first 
made in she Band, with bree Hat slon« p upon which a fire is kept Up umil they are fed hot, 
\ layer of sea-weed i* then placed upon them, and Upon the sea-weed a layer of clams about 
three inches thick covered by more seaweed; then follows a layer of preen corn in the husk h 
intermixed with potaicici and other vegetable*; then a layer of poultry' cooked and seasoned; 
ihcn more seu-wenl; then fish atld lobsters,, ituaiM covered by *eJ-weed. This ifn^rfflcJU 
is continued according !□ the number n| persons to take part in the least;, and itfhen the pH*: 
i* completed, it ti covered with a Linen cloth lo prevent the steam from escaping When 
the whole ii cooked, taeb one helps himself without ceremony. These fcA*<* arc delidoUl 
beyond de*CfipLkm r and it is said that no one is ever made ill by them. In former times 
the most renowned warriors tame from afar to cake part m ihem p and now they are at¬ 
tended by persons of the higher social standinjf p sometimes to the number of several hun¬ 
dreds/ 1 
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GEOLOGY INVOLVED 

With the help of our colleagues in marine geology we arrived 
at an explanation involving a hypothesis of '‘hydrographic concen¬ 
tration* 1 which has been subsequently demonstrated to be cot ract 
and also applicable to the formation of concentntiions of a number 
of different marine organisms. Fortunately the geology of the 
Quincy beach was well understood. The upper beach which con¬ 
sisted of a mixture of coarse sand and pebbles sloped steeply down¬ 
ward nearly to the low-tide mark. Here, it leveled off and the 
sediments graded through decreasing particle sizes from coarse sand 
to a very fine silt. The mechanics of the formation of such a beach 
is as follows: waves striking the shoreline rush up the beach with 
considerable force, carrying particles ns big as large pebbles in the 
uprusli. Some of the water soaks into the beach leaving less water 
to return in the backwash. As a consequence the backwash runs 
down the beach with reduced force. The reduction of the force of 
tho backwash causes it to leave the coarser and heavier objects behind, 
so that the upper parts of the beach remain rocky or pebbly. 
Lighter particles are transported seaward and deposited according 
to size as the force of the backwash is lessened. The coarser sand 
grains are dropped first, forming a Hat sandy beach near the low tide 
while the finer sands and silts remain suspended uutil they settle nut 
in the relatively quiet waters beyond the level of the lowest low water. 
The process is repeated during the rise and fall of each tide sloshing 
materials up and down the bead], separating tbe particles according 
to size and density in much the same way that a winnowing machine 
separates grain from chaff. 

These hvdrographic forces act the same way on clams. However, 
clams differ from inanimate objects in that they grow. When they 
first settle, the dams are microscopic in size and very light. Any 
disturbance sufficient to stir up the bottom will bring them into suspen¬ 
sion and keep them moving until they arrive at some place where 
conditions are sufficiently quiet for them to resettle along with the 
silt particles. This, we believe, is what concentrated the clams in 
incredible numbers in the finer sediments at the lowest part of the 
lrcoch. The tiny dams sloshed up and down the beach with the rise 
and fall of the tide, and as they grew they became larger and reacted 
to the forces of the wash, as if they were coarser sand grains. Thus 
they tended to settle more shoreward where we found them concen¬ 
trated at low tide in November, As they grew larger they became 
more like pebbles and became concentrated on the sloping apron of 
the beadi. By this time they bad grown so large that they could dig 
in deep enough to avoid the disturbance of the surface of the substra 
turn by the waves. Here they remained for 3 years and grew to a size 
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that was acceptable to the commercial market, providing a period of 
prosperity for the Quincy clam diggers. A similar occurrence on 
another beach a few years later was studied in more minute detail by a 
graduate student at Harvard. His doctoral disse rtation confirmed our 
own (hidings and proved so many of our assumptions that the principle 
of “hydrographic concentration 71 become firmly established as one of 
the mechanisms of the formation of a gg regations of certain bottom 
animals. 

These studies also contributed significantly to an understanding of 
the enormous magnitude of natural mortality in the marine environ¬ 
ment, Biologists concerned with marine fisheries have speculated 
from time to time as to how many individuals of a generation of any 
given species survive to maturity, and, for practical purposes have 
pulled numbers out of a hat ranging from 10 to 90 percent. The 
mortality rate of the clams in the particular generation under study 
was well over 95 percent during the first year of their lives, and by the 
time they were ready for market only a fraction of 1 percent of the 
original number were still alive. It would be a mistake to claim that 
these numbers apply to all the creatures that live in the sea, but they 
may well be applicable to the clams and codfish. Each mature female 
of these species produces 1 or more million eggs. If all their offspring 
survived for only a few generations, the ocean level might rise con¬ 
siderably aud there would not bo room for any other fishl 

FURTHER STUDIES 

Now after more than 10 years of intensive research it has become 
clear that the problems associated with the development of clam farm¬ 
ing are many and complicated. We have come to the conclusion timt 
these problems cannot be solved by limiting the investigations just to 
the biology of the dam and some of the obvious predators. Instead, 
it appears necessary to build up a large background of basic knowl¬ 
edge on the ecology of marine bottom communities. Consequently 
we have discontinued our investigation of the clem for the time being 
and with generous support from the National Science Foundation 
have undertaken a study of environmental influences on the repro¬ 
ductive cycle of a variety of bottom-dwelling organisms. 


The Growth of Cotton Fiber Science in the 

United States 


By Arthur W. Palmer’ 


[Willi B PlM»] 

Little known to the world at large, there has taken place over the 
last 50 years a development in science of substantial importance to 
the people of the world who live by the production and distribution of 
textile fibers and by their manufacture into the fabrics with which the 
world is clothed. TtTiat in effect is a new science has evolved—a 
science of textile fibers—combining tlie classic disciplines of^ physics, 
chemistry, and biology with a liberal addition of mathematics, com¬ 
plete now with ft voluminous literature and professional societies of 
its own, and lacking only a distinctive name of conventional Greek 
derivation. From the microscopes, balances, test-tubes, and com¬ 
puters of some hundreds of highly trained research workers limo 
come bold new concepts of fiber structure and n systematic understand¬ 
ing of the behavior of fibers in mass; and parallel with these, a revolu¬ 
tionary new technology that a huge industry has avidly embraced an 
put to"use in tlie day-by-day task of assaying the quality of the raw 
materials wit h which it works. For both the science and the new tech¬ 
niques have evolved in response to an intense need of the industry, of 
the producer and merchant of the raw material, as well as of the maker 
of cloth. 

Most spectacular, no doubt, of the results of these researches have 
been those in the field of man-made fillers—in the improvement of the 
earlier forms such as rayon and acetate fillers of dissolved and recon¬ 
stituted cellulose, and in tlie later actual creation of a great number 
of new chemical forms such as nylon, orlon, dacron, and mujI, to 
name but a few. But it is probably in the field of the natural fibers, 

HXS. Depnrttnmt of Agriculture. tMMI (Tetfredl. It«H. Cotton million, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economic* I02*-M : U.S- Agricultural Commtrelouar f or Enrol* (Cotton) 
1B3B-3D- TlTn.fl Dltlilw of Foreign Crop* MS Mirklti. Oflles of Foreign Iplmltinl 
Relation!, moUs; Beni, Cotton million. OTAR, lH4*-gj; Director. COtton Dlr llto o. 
Foreign Agricultural Sarrtre ttrougb lCM: Chairman. iDtrrtepwtmnulul Co tton Coy 
nuin for tin European Brcewo Frogrnm (Marillull plan). lHt-48; General S«cre arg. 
interottlS^Qil Cotton Advisory CcnwiJltMt lWfl-54. 
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ctnd particularly of cotton, that the most extensive changes have been 
made in the methods and practices of the industry and trade, and these 
are enough to w arrant an accounting of the work on cotton alone. 

Cotton, indeed, in the universality of its production and use and m 
the numbers of human beings to which it gives employment* holds a 
place unique among the fibers. Grown in some GO or more countries, it 
is utilized throughout the world more generally, in far greater quan¬ 
tity, and in a far wider variety of products than any other. In the 
United States alone, to produce the crop, gin it, assemble and merchan¬ 
dise it, and to warehouse and transpoit it as raw material gives a live¬ 
lihood* it is estimated, to morts than G million people. To spin, weave 
and knit, finish and fashion into apparel that part of the crop that 
Americans alone consume supports probably 5 millions more. Qual¬ 
ity enters importantly in almost every operation and business trans¬ 
action throughout this entire chain, from the propagation of the 
planting seed to the selection of the bales fed into the manufacture' 
machines, and indeed to the adjustment of those machines, for varia¬ 
tion in the quality of cotton affects both its cash value and its suita¬ 
bility for any given use* Yet cotton is after all a strangely inscrutable 
commodity and gives up its secrets reluctantly. 

The difficulty of understanding cotton quality grows out of its 
own complexity* A single pound—no more than can be stuffed into 
a two-quart fruit jar^-oomprisos 1GO mill ion or so libera, each a single 
elongated coll from tike outer coat of a cotton seed, and each as 
individual in its own peculiar characteristics os a human being. A 
normal fitter forms first as a thin-walled hollow tube, sometimes 
tapered from base to tip, within which a cylindrical layer of cellulose 
is deposited daily, roughly like the. rings formed annually in the trunk 
of a tree. In the course of time the partially idled tube matures and 
the depositing of cellulose ceases. At this stage the cylinder col¬ 
lapses about its hollow interior or lumen into a ribbonlike tiling, 
much like a collapsed inner tube of an automobile tire, and twists it¬ 
self in spirals around Sts own axis* But even though they grow upon 
the same plant or spring from the same seed, not all fibers are normal. 
Some never mature; nor, if normal, do they all develop alike* Some 
are strong as steel: others are weak and brittle; some are harsh, 
others are soft: some are coarse, some are fine; some are definitely 
tapered, in others the walls are more nearly uniform and parallel 
throughout most of their length; some are brilliantly white, others 
are pearly white, or discolored or stained. 

Every one of these characteristic# affects in some obscure way the 
behavior of the cotton in spinning or the quality of the spun and 
woven textile, and so is a factor in the qualify of the raw cotton it¬ 
self. Thus, if col ton fiber* i n a hale w ere uniform like nails in a 
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keg, that is to sav if they were uniformly long or short, or thick- 
walled or thin-walled, appraising the quality of the cotton in a Wf 
might be fairly simple. But this is never the case. Always the mass 
of liber is a conglomerate of many, if not all, of these diverse proper¬ 
ties, commingled in a myriad of permutations and combinations. 
T!w quality of the mass is governed by the proportions which 1 1 Lens 
of these different characteristics arc of the whole, by the influence 
which each proportion exerts u])on the properties of the manufactured 
textile, and by the physical interaction of fibers of one type upon 
those of other types. In spite of all efforts to achieve uniformity m 
production, cotton actually comes to market in an incredibly a ide 
range and diversity of qualities, which have to he accurately iden- 

t ifusd and described. _ . 

How tremendous, percentagewise, am the difference*in and Let^iui 
individual cotton fibers, invisible though most of them am to the eye 
and impalpable to the touch, may be appointed from the following 
observations, reported by Dr. Robert W. Webb of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the National Cotton Congress at IVacc, 
Tex., in 1940: 


The ore ran cross section at cotton fibers varies from ns low as 26 equate 
microns to as high ns l.lfl-1 square microns, or A ranee ho** on the minimum 

of 4.37T ponHfc ^ 

Tlifc range Of wall LhLckncsa In cross sect I-n Titries from ms mU* as 

micron Co as high as l&G microns, or a tunge of 4.32S percent 
Lumen width yarl^ at teast from 0.35 to 12 mlfflpuf, or M2S percent. 

Tlio major axis of fbe Inmoti Tories from as low as GJ mlrnm to as mutli 
as 40 mkroMp or 7,000 peruonb 

The cross sectional shapes of cotton fibers vary almost ns touch as the slit 
and wall thickness 

The ooimdnm of thy cellulose varies greatly as Indicated by flnldd^ 

Ing tro eh £ to 50 rites £2,400 percent), ctipper u umber from d.2 to 15 (&>0 per 
rant), and alt all solnbUUy from 2 to 1 percent (260 percent). 

Was cou Eject varies from 0.5 to 10.0, or a range of 1.000 percouh 


Of fibers in the mass, Dr. Webb added: 

Tb£ proportion of Ltdn-willed fibers varies frotu as low us ft percent to na h| £ b 

as 77 percoatTi or a ranfifc of 1,1^3 percent 
Thty color muRes from Use most delicate i>f erenmr whites to the *rtpestwort or 
jtfbm atm la, chroma unit* being as low n* 0-0 and eh Idgh a* 3-A\ r or a range of 

433 percent . ^ ^ . 

fiber bundle jfrtnmgtli varies from 40 P O00 )bfl. per rainare inch (of CToa*’ ^tLun 
to hl^b as 120*000 lbs. per square Inch* or n rap of 200 ijereenu Su-englli 
values have been found to be as low aa aero \u some deteriorated cotcern^. 

Moreover, every ounce of raw cotton is composed of not one or two 
or several different fiber lengths but, in fact, a multitude of fiber 
lengths intermingled in various proportions, the length and kngx i- 
variability factors of which appreciably affect the utilities and values 
of different cottons. Even the fibers from a single seed show a char- 
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acteristic pattern of fiber length distribution. The coefficient of fiber 
length variability for the array of cotton fibers so removed from the 
seed by hand, however, is exceedingly small and its value may go as 
low ns 7 to 10 percent. Ginned lint possessing an exceptionally high 
degree of fiber length uniformity has been observed to give a co¬ 
efficient of length variability as low as 18 percent. Such uniformity, 
however, occurs only rarely. For the general run of commercially 
ginned lint appearing in domestic and foreign markets, below 27 per¬ 
cent is considered a low length variability; 2? to 34 percent, average; 
and above 34 percent, high. In the case of so-called "irregular, weak, 
and wasty” cottons, which generally result from adverse growth con¬ 
ditions or premature opening of the bolls by frost and subsequent 
breakage of the predominant thin-walled libers during ginning, the 
coefficient of fiber length variability may go as high as 50 or 60 percent, 
or even higher. 

Thus, with fibers in most short staple cottons vary ing in length 
in diverse proportions from less than ] / l6 inch to 1 inch or more, with 
fibers in long-staple cottons varying from less than ^ 0 inch to as much 
as 2 inches, and with fibers varying from less than y 19 inch to more 
than 2 inches in extra long-staple cottons such as Sea Island growths, 
the length factors and effects bound up in cotton quality become man¬ 
ifold. Moreover, the fiber walls are collapsed in greater or less degree 
throughout tho fiber length, Literal convolutions vary from almost 
none to 500 or more per fiber, and the shapes and areas of the cross 
section of the fiber are usually variable throughout its length. 

Even more amazing, perhaps, is the fact that the fiber length may 
be os much as 4,000 or more times its width. To illustrate, if a 1-inch 
cotton fiber with about average cross-sectional features were magnified 
to a width of 1 inch, its proportionate length equally magnified would 
bo about 100 feet. And, if a typical 2-inch Sea Island fiber were mag¬ 
nified to a width of 1 inch, its proportionate length would appear to 
bo about 400 feet. Incredible as these figures may seem, they il¬ 
lustrate the extreme and unusual types of ratios with which textile 
processing machines must deal when converting raw cotton fibers into 
spun yarns. 

And, as if tills were not complexity enough, cotton fibers attract and 
give off moisture in continuous adjustment and readjustment to 
changes in atmospheric humidity, writhing and curling in the process, 
and varying their apparent length and the tenacity with wliich they 
ding,one to tho others, when spun into yarns. 

Over the thousands of years that cotton has been spun and woven 
for man's use, a certain expertness was developed in selecting out and 
describing cottons which possess in the aggregate, or mass, similar 
quality characteristics; and it is a tribute to the genius of earlier 
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generations that, by this rather simple—and sometimes mystery- 
shrouded—process known as “classing,” tha more skillful manufac¬ 
turers hare been able generally to select the cottons needed to pro- 
dues their customary fabrics, some of them of amazingly fine quality. 
But, classing is a human hand-and-eye operation and at its best lea res 
much to be desired# In the normal order of things the process can¬ 
not be exact; cotton quality by its nature is too complex, too intricate 
and too involved with variations of its individual fibers and of its 
combinations of individual fibers to lend itself fully to simple methods 
of measurement or evaluation. Too often, consequently, the accuracy 
of classing or the reliability of quality descriptions become the sub¬ 
ject of dispute# Too often, as manufacturers of the newer industrial 
textiles have had to meet buyers' rigid specifications, classing has 
failed to assure them the right cotton for their exacting work. Tot) 
often the seed-breeder, seeking to set a goal for the improvement of 
his strains, has been left groping for guidance. 

Half a century ago studies were begun in tins country to establish 
fixed standards of cotton grades and staples which, under govern¬ 
ment authentication, were intended to bo universally accepted and 
applied throughout the industry. In a scries of legislative enact¬ 
ment® between 1914 and 1923, quality standardization flT| d identifica¬ 
tion were made a responsibility, first of the Bureau of Markets and 
then of its successor agency, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
The first official standards were established in 1914. In 1923, the 
official United States grade standards were accepted throughout the 
world as Universal Standards for American cotton. Over the years 
much has been accomplished by means of these official standards in 
unifying and stabilizing the concepts of quality employed by cotton 
classers. But standards created by classes have all the shortcomings 
of the classing art itself, and even the stamp of the Government of the 
United States has not always proved a sufficient to protect them 
from a challenge of their uniformity or of their constancy—two of 
the basic requisites of a standard of any kind. This was a problem 
that began to vex and embarrass the Department almost from the 
time the preparation of standards was first undertaken- Some early 
researches had been started in an effort to find solid ground some 
definite relation ships to known and accepted constants—on which firm 
specifications of standard qualities could be rested, but these had been 
abandoned when they appeared to be bogging down in a morass of 
confusing and irreconcilable results. Controlled spinning tests a 
previously been undertaken under direction of such masters as- re 
Taylor and D rev ton Earle, followed by the late W. G- Blatr ami II. II. 
Willis, and with the indispensable cooperation of North Carolina 
State College and Clemson College had progressed well. But spin- 
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ning testa tell only what a particular cotton can do—uot what it is or 
why it does it. 

Such was the state of things in 1927 when the Department, more 
than ever beset with its problems of standardizing quality descriptions 
and aware that in England and continental Europe scientific studies 
of liters were already under way, determined to make a fresh attempt 
to get. to the fundamentals of cotton quality. In its search for a leader 
of the new attack, it fixed its sights on a promising young scientist. 
Dr. Robert W. Webb, who had been steeped in plant science by an 
inspirational teacher, Dr. Henry W. Ear re, at CJemson Agricultural 
College, had gone on to his doctorate in plant physiology and pathol¬ 
ogy at Washington University in St. Louts, under a world-renowned 
biologist, the late Dr. Benjamin Dtiggar, and then had prepared him¬ 
self further by postdoctoral study at the University of Wisconsin. 
Although it necessitated a radical change in the plans for his profes¬ 
sional career, Dr. Webb, after mature deliberation and on the advice 
of his academic sponsors, agreed to shoulder responsibility for the 
contemplated project. This may be said to mark the starting point 
in the United States of the advance that was to acceleiate and broaden 
into the wide movement that it is today, For the next- dozen or more 
years, Dr. Webb was at its head; tlie record of progress in that period 
was largely written by him and his associates in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Two years went into Webb’s quiet preparation—reviewing and di¬ 
gesting the scientific literature of this country and Europe, meeting 
and talking with cotton manufacturers and merchants, and w ith genet¬ 
icists and breeders about their IjssIc quality problems. Soon it be¬ 
came apparent that the task Webb hud undertaken was too far 
reaching, too difficult to be solved by any one man alone, or even by 
a few; and that, if ever the secrets of cotton quality were to be dis¬ 
covered, a group of finely coordinated workers of specialized but 
varied talents—an orchestra of research workers-^-would be needed 
to do it. Accordingly be set about programing the work in a series 
of manageable projects, and proceeded to recruit a staff of enthusiastic 
young physicists, chemists, cytologists, colorists, microscopists, and 
mathematical analysts, including a radiologist. With their counsel 
ha planned his laboratory and selected the most advanced apparatus 
obtainable with which to equip it. 

But not in the arsenal of science were all the weapons needed for 
the attack. Clearly, one of the first requirements was an instrument 
by which the individual fibers in the cotton mass could be separated 
out and arranged in orderly length arrays for analysis and measure¬ 
ment. Kumorous attempts to devise such an instrument had been 
made earlier, but none bad been free of certain objectionable limita- 
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dons. Webb studied them all and then came up with his own design 
of a fairly simple instrument, which he induced a commercial manu¬ 
facturer of scientific apparatus, Alfred Suter, to construct. The re¬ 
sult was all that was hoped for; it did the work and did it right. 
Webb was granted a patent on the invention, which he immediately 
dedicated to public use; and then, in the hope that it would help Suter 
to sell die instrument to others, insisted with characteristic generosity 
(fiat it be called the Suter-Wchb Duplex Filler Sorter. 

In the view of many of Webb’s contemporaries, the Suter*Webb 
Sorter was the key that opened the gateway to a whole vast field that 
awaited exploration. Primarily it n (folded means of visualising and 
evaluating (its length, uniformity, and distribution of liber lengths 
present in the cotton mass. More than that, it permitted incisive 
studies to be undertaken of the differential characteristics of the 
longer, median, and shorter fibers in a single cotton. From this point 
onward, microscopic and ultramicrosenpic as well as physical and 
chemical analysis took on new meaning; and it began to be possible 
to trace more certainly (be relationships of some of the properties of 
the fibers through to tho properties of the textile products. As the 
late Thomas Kearney, famed for his introduction of Egypt ian cottons 
to Southwestern irrigated agriculture and for evolving the Pima va¬ 
riety, was to write Webb in 1956 after reading a review of the progress 
of cotton fiber science up to that time: 

You have evrry reasnn to N |ironi nf yonr part In Investlpii^flTin wiilcli 
him rotation I nil plmse* of ilie eottms iudrah? brwdiaf eo market* 
lop. The Suter-Webb (I ihLnfc It ebisnld be Webb-Suter) Sorter, alone, wns an 
Eima j 4n£x achievement* 

Subsequent in you t ions have made it possible to obtain similar re¬ 
sults in shorter time, but for maiinium precision* the Suter-11 ebb 
Sorter remains to this day the ultimate instrument. 

Webb's staff also begun to contribute important new ideas in research 
tools and processes. Parallel with his own invention of the cotton fiber 
length sorter came the development of a radically new method for 
measuring the strength of cotton fibers in mass, involving the use of 
a device invented by Dr* E. E. Chandler* which was to be known ns 
the Chandler Strength-Tester. Similarly* it penetrating study of the 
subtle and elusive variations of color in cotton was being carried 
forward by Miss Dorothy Nickerson and this work, too, was bringing 
forth new and advanced apparatus of highly ingenious and specialised 
design for line color identification and measurement™ 

Mrs. Wanda Iv. Farr* an eminent cytologist, in an exploration 
of the molecular structure of the cotton fiber-cell was simultaneously 
applying advanced microscopic and radiographic techniques to the 
study of widely varied types of cotton representing iiicce^iro stages 
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of growth in materials of controlled production. TJia striking nature 
of her findings and her brilliant and lucid presentations soon caught 
the attention nob only of the community of cotton scientists but also 
of important dements in the rayon industry, which forthwith opened 
to her an even more alluring research opportunity. Nevertheless, in 
her relatively brief association with Webb’s group, Mrs. Farr stirred 
the interest of other workers who entered the field and, following her 
lead in the use of X-ray apparatus, pursued further rewarding studies 
of the basic wall structure of cotton fibers. 

Although the program of Webb's fiber laboratory was conceived 
in true scientific modesty, and premature publication was sternly 
discouraged, it was not long before paths were being worn to his 
door from several directions. Designed originally, ns it was, to en¬ 
able the grade and staple standards to be placed on a foundation of 
firm and incontrovertible specifications, tho work began to fire the 
imagination of thoughtful people throughout the entire range of the 
industry aud invitations to discuss this work publicly came with 
increasing frequency. 

The intensity of public interest that had by this time developed 
is well illustrated by a letter from Dr. It. Y, Winters, Director of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, dated April 5, IMS, in 
which he said: 

I wish JTO to know tow much ive appreciate the conference with Dffi. Webb 
and Furr bore on April 3. The conference wan promoted by the Textile School* 
the School of Science and Busings, pad the School of A^rleulture of the 
College, In [irrnnging the conference, we had hoped to aceumpUNb some very 
definite object! vea + r , We wished to bring En r^arcli workers and teachers 
!n technical subjects a fundamental npp roach to problems common to os nil 
. - . The Advanced students In textile* and nfirtcnltons mlpht get a broader 
Insight late related problems with which they must deal In the fhtnre . , , So 
far a ft the performance of Dr, Webb and Dr. Farr was concerned* our objectives 
were more than milled. Dr. Webb pave a ftptcndld presentation of the fiber 
work. The slides were clear and substantiated his splendid discussion , . * 
Voluntary expreselotia from chemists, physicists, textile specialists, botanist*, 
physiolo^K^Es, and agTonomlnta In attendance End kale that they were all favor¬ 
ably Impressed. After the two eonterencCB, 1 felt like shouting from the house¬ 
tops that work like this will determine national ftoctiHty and supremacy . , , 

Dn Winters* ringing words brought welcome encouragement at a 
time when the basic soundness of the pioneer program was vet to be 
demonstrated- Equn lly helpful was the support of other institutional 
Ieaden? T notably l>r. Henry IV. Bnrre T Director of the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, whose unqualified endorsement did 
much to assure its acceptance in agriculture’s educational circles 
throughout the South. Director Bam had indeed given sympathetic 
counsel from the loginning, and, lihe Dr. Winters, had placed essen¬ 
tial lalioratory* greenhouse, and field-plot facilities af the disposition 
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of ill's. Farr. Similar valuable help came from the late Dr. William 
Crocker, then Director of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research at Yonkers, X.Y.; and for the early studies of cellulose struc¬ 
ture Prof. George L Clark made available the X-ray equipment of 
the Chemistry Department of the University of Illinois. 

Among the first of the other fields in which filer analysis was 
recognised as having application was ginning. Much injury to the 
quality of America's cotton crop was known to result from faulty 
ginning in some of the more than 14,500 cotton gins operating in the 
country at that time; and in certain quartets a movement had been 
proposed to put ginning under Federal regulation. The Department 
of Agriculture did not, however, accept this proposal, believing that 
technical knowledge was inadequate for a satisfnctoiy inspection serv¬ 
ice and that, in any cose, the remedy lay in another direction. 

The ginning question was resolved by tire building in 1930 at Stone- 
ville, Miss., of the National Cotton Ginning Laboratory, the world's 
first of its kind, made possible by a generous gift of land from the 
State of Mississippi. Here, in a magnificently designed plant, com¬ 
plete with its own fiber laboratory, was developed one of the finest 
examples of teamwork in research ever to bo witnessed in this coun¬ 
try. In double harness an engineering skill, under the dynamic lead¬ 
ership of the late Samuel II. McCroiy and Charles A. Bennett, pooled 
its forces with those of Webb’s fiber analysts under Leo Gerries in a 
broad program of ginning research and education. Be foie long, 
Stoneville become a Mecca for ginners from all parts of the cotton 
belt, while few conventions of gimiers took place without Bennett or 
Gerdes, or both, speaking from the rostrum. Fiber analysis had 
opened the way for a whole new understanding of the ginning process. 

Another group soon to seek out Webb’s laboratory was that of the 
textile manufacturers. It happened in 1931 that the crop of that year 
turned out to be a great disappointment to spin nets. Manufacturers 
repeatedly found themselves frustrated in trying to meet buyers’ 
specifications, and confronted with the return of goods rejected on 
delivery for deficient quality. A progressive but distraught manu¬ 
facturer, Eugene Gwnltncy, bound for New York to attend a meeting 
of the Textile Committee, D-13, of the American Society for Testing 
.Materials, stopped in Washington and in search of help sought out 
Webh for a clay-long interview. So impressed was he that he ar¬ 
ranged an eleventh-hour invitation from the Society and prevailed 
upon Wel>b to accompany him to the meeting. The meeting time luid 
long been scheduled full, but Webb was asked to give an impromptu 
talk at the banquet, following the feature speaker. Although this 
was the last event of the meeting, and the audience had listened to 
a long series of programed papers, the group was electrified and 
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stayed on into the morning* Soon afterward, a party of the cotton 
department heads of the four major tire manufacture arrived In 
Washington to petition the Department of Agriculture to afford them 
a testing service employing Webb’s new processes. Conventional 
classing methods of quality detenu!nation, they said, were not getting 
them the cottons they needed. 

Through the American Society for Testing Materials—industrys 
own official organization for the approval and adoption of uniform 
techniques for the new testing of industrial raw materials—industry’s 
interest was still further increased. On Webb's suggestion the Soci¬ 
ety organised a Raw Cotton Section, and he was pressed to accept the 
section chairmanship, Webb at first demurred , believing it best that 
t he Committee keep itself in position to evaluate h!s work with com¬ 
plete objectivity* But, as time passed the pressure increased, and in 
1934 Webb finally yielded, lie held the office through 9 productive 
years, finally retiring at his own request in a shower of encomiums fur 
the service he had given and of regrets for his leaving it It was 
during Webb's regime* it. may be added, that the first standard test 
methods for the measurement of various cotton fiber properties, in¬ 
cluding specifications and tolerances, were put on the hooks of the 
American Society for Testing Materials* Moreover, practically all 
the lttiric fdwr test methods that he sponsored many years ago remain 
on the ASTM books today, though they appear now in somewhat 
revised and improved form, as a result of further developments in 
knowledge* techniques, and skills since their original adoption. 

If ginners and manufacturers were interested, commercial seed- 
breeders and experimental geneticists were enthusiastic. A number 
of them, almost from the beginning, were frequent visitors to Webb's 
laboratory, eagerly following the progress being made and stimulat¬ 
ing the work with their encouragement. In I0S3, when a policy of 
retrenchment was ordered in keeping with a sweeping reduction in 
total governmental expenditures, these people voluntarily came for¬ 
ward to demand that the work be not reduced but expanded and 
intensified. 

Confidence in the soundness of Webb T s program was reinforced at 
nn early stage by two of bis own notable achievements, which are now 
regarded as classics in filler science. First, in seeking to solve the 
riddle of the relationship of fiber fineness to the strength of yams 
during the early 1930‘s, Webb had his assistants in his ginning labo¬ 
ratory at Clemson College mechanically cut extra long and very fine 
Sea Island cotton to lengths comparable with bread-and-butter up¬ 
land cottons, and to commingle them in varying length proportions, 
after which the mixtures were spun into yams. The approach was 
original and unique; the results were sensational. Yams spun from 
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the cut Sen Island mixtures were found to be approximately 50 per¬ 
cent stronger than comparable yams spun from upland cottons of 
similar natural lengths but characteristically of appreciably courser 
[ibers. These results were later to be continued in experiments with 
a most extraordinary natural cotton, the native Ilopi found in the 
mountains of southern Arizona. This extremely fine and thin-walled 
but very short-stapled cotton, obtained through the cooperation of the 
late Thomas Kearney, performed amazingly well in the spinning 
process and produced a yam of incredibly high strength, staple length 
considered. With the evidence thus gained of the importance of 
filler fineness us an element of cotton quality—never before thoroughly 
understood or appreciated in connection with upland cottons—genet¬ 
icists and cotton-seed breeders were enabled to ret. themselves an in¬ 
valuable new target for their improvement aims. 

On the principle that frequent reexamination of methods and prog¬ 
ress are essential to the health and success of any pioneer research 
undertaking, Webb and his project leaders regularly subjected their 
work to strict appraisal. In 1935 it became possible to do so with 
understanding broadened through personal contact with their op|x>- 
stto numbers in England and continental Europe. Attending the In¬ 
ternational Cotton Congress of that year in Rome ns informal ob¬ 
servers for the United State, Webb and Malcolm Campbell, leader of 
coojicrative spinning tests at Clemson College, were given opportunity 
to meet a number of scientists in the held, and were offered assistance 
in meeting others by several of the leaders of the European cotton 
industry. Five following weeks were then given to visits to the 
principal research and testing laboratories in six countries abroad, 
where technical problems were discussed and views exchanged with 
research leaders and laboratory workers, most of whom had theretofore 
been known only impersonally through their scientific publications. 
Tims, not only was the way opened for subsequent, valuable inter¬ 
changes of correspondence and data, but Webb and Campbell were 
able also to return home mom than ever con vinced of the soundness of 
their program and of the need and wisdom of accelerating it. 

Not long in coming was the first large-scale application of the new 
methods of liber quality analysis. Over many years thoughtful stu¬ 
dents of cotton agronomy, concerned with the problems of efficient 
production and with the need for reducing variation in the quality 
of the crop, had hoped for a time when it might be known with some 
assurance what were the influences of soil and climate upon the char¬ 
acteristics of any known variety, and what were the varietal char¬ 
acteristics of cottons best suited to the particular conditions of soil 
and climate of the many diverse local areas of growth. In 1935 lead¬ 
ers in the U.S. Department of Agriculture and directors of cotton 
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State experiment stations, viewing the progress that Webb and his 
Associates had by that time made, concluded that the new techniques 
and methods were then sufficiently developed to permit a thorough¬ 
going and comprehensive study of the principal varieties of cotton 
in production from the Atlantic across the country to the Pacific, 

Thus was conceived and planned the Regional Variety Study of 
1035-6-7* a huge program of coordinated agronomic and technologi¬ 
cal effort which was to lay a foundation of data theretofore unavail¬ 
able, on which varietal improvement and simplification* district by 
district, would be predicated for many years to come. Sixteen vari¬ 
eties of cotton* selected for their purity and importance in production* 
were grown experimentally in each of the 3 years at each of 14 loca¬ 
tions in the rain-watered portion of the cotton belt, each variety be* 
mg represented by 8 replications at each station. In 193T an addi¬ 
tional station in Texas was included, and seven selected varieties were 
grown at four stations in the Irrigated valleys of the Southwest. A 
total of some 6,000 experimental lots of ginned lint resulted* The 
growing, harvesting, and ginning of these cottons, and their agronomic 
evaluations, were the work of Federal and State specialists under the 
direction of Dr. Henry W. Bane, then Head of the Division of Cotton 
and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases in the old Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try. It was the part of Webb and his people to make the laboratory 
determinations of fiber length and length uniformity, fineness, 
strength, maturity, nep content, and the X-ray patterns of crystalline 
cellulose structure. The total material assembled considerably ex¬ 
ceeded the laboratory capacity then existing, but complete fiber and 
spinning tests were made of samples representing the 16 varieties 
grown in 2 replications in the 3 crop 3 T ears at 8 locations selected from 
the national range, with the inclusion of some samples taken from 
other stations. So was accumulated a massive and invaluable body of 
precise data, the interrelations of which have been the subject of con¬ 
tinuing analysis for a quarter of a century, and which constituted the 
statistical staging ground from which have come the phenomenal im¬ 
provements In the quality of the American cotton crop within that 
period. For historical purposes, moreover, these data will long be of 
interest as the first dependable bench mark of their kind from which 
progress in the future can be measured. 

Soon followed another achievement by Webb, aided by his long¬ 
time professional associate, Howard Richardson, which doubtless 
more than any other served to put fiber science on a firm foundation in 
the United States if not indeed over the world* Tills was the discov¬ 
ery in the lute 1930's of a high positive relationship between strength 
in raw cotton fibers and strength in yarns. Earlier Investigatore had 
failed repeatedly in their efforts to find and evaluate such a relation- 
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ship. Researchers in Europe had been able at best to trace only a low 
degree of positive correlation, and not infrequently their results in¬ 
dicated actually a negative correlation, These disturbing results, so 
obviously contrary to all reasonable assumptions, were apparently 
caused by the use of da La accumulated from the breaking of single 
fibers individually without regard to their crosa-sed iouul ai/e. Webb 
and Richardson accomplished their significant breakthrough by using 
data on the aggregated strength of fibers in a bundle, broken on the 
Chandler Strength-Tester—a method originated in his own labora¬ 
tory. Thus a basis was laid for the development of a large number of 
equations for predicting yam quality from an analysis of the raw 
material. 

Such was the beginning. A 3 time went on, the appeal of the tire 
makers for a ‘’service” was taken up and reinforced by the breeders* 
Their ideas were crystallized in 1&40 in a letter from the founder and 
president of the National Cotton Council, the late Oscar Johnston, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in which he said: 

At present there are a few cotton breeders Had growers who bare done some- 
thing abetit impfflffing fiber n,nd spinning qualities. Under the stimulus of the 
wort done by Dr. E. W, Webb. . . . these breeder* have translated wbflt was 
originally a few theories Into an action program. When Dr. Webb developed 
methods for their measurement he laid the foundation for octoaDj Improving the 
quality of American cotton. 

- , , Cotton breeders are now selecting and breeding the strains of cotton that 
hove unusual strength* very desirable fiber fineness, and aotne of the new stratus 
are more uniform than others previously produt'ed in tike United Staler When 
these cottons are spun into threads, eortfo nod fabrics ihey have made entatand- 
Sag records in the trade for which they were produced, notably the tire trade. 
Enough of this fiber testing and spinning hn^ been done to prove the soundness 
of Dr. Webb's original a-ssmnptlonft. 

No one acquainted with this work refute the statement that \t la at this lime 
the most hopeful endeavor In the whole field of cotton Improvement, It holds 
more potentialities for actually Improving American cotton than anything else 
that has been done or is be mg done. 

T>. Howard Doant, founder of the Doane Agricultural Service, 
wrote Webb in 1010 iu these words: 

I cannot tell yon how many people of prominence are saying that UiU work 
which you so modestly started a few years ngo constitutes the moat promising 
picture In the whole field of cotton advancement 

By special authorization from Congress* the breeders and the manu¬ 
facturers got the sendee they wanted, at least within the limits that 
research up to that time would justify. On August 27, 1^41* the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture announced in the Federal Itegfetera schedule 
of fees for which, subject to the limit ui tons of its capacity, it would 
Lest cottons for length, strength, and fineness in its fiber laboratories, 
of which by that time there were four, located rrspccttvely at TV ash- 
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mgton, Clemson in South Carolina, Stoimville m JLisissippi, and 
College Station in Texas. 

The response of the cotton seed breeders was hardly less than, jubi¬ 
lant. The lute Dr, George Wilds, then President and Chief Geneti¬ 
cist of the Coker Pedigreed Seed Company, addressed the South 
Carolina Chemurgic Conference at Columbia in 1942 on the advan¬ 
tages of the new service and took occasion to pay special tribute to Dr. 
Webb. The studies up to that time, Dr. Wilds said, illustrate im¬ 
mediate possibilities of great improvement and he added: 

Th\a service sires a* an opiwrtunHy to breed cuttuiw that will reaeli nc^v 
boriiuiLH La quality, but only If we avail ourselves of tills opportunity. Thht Jd 
u dUtlott ehalleDge to die commercial Gm-ilef, for it Ik to him dmt most cotton 
Grower* lo^jk tor improved seed. Ttd* service can tw of jinaitimable value, anJ 
by using it. quality cun be refloeteJ Into thv American crop quicker than a ay 
litter way. 

That (ids was indeed a sincere and genuine statement is attested by 
the character of the speaker and by the fact later reported, by Ins suc¬ 
cessor, Robert Coker s that his company had “invested 1 * no less than 
$75,000 in fees paid to the laboratory at Clemson College for evalua¬ 
tion of its improved strains. But the new service was only an off¬ 
shoot—a practical application of results—of the research up to that 
time. The program of fiber research that made this service possible 
was slill to be amplified and intensified* hot in one laboratory alone 
hut in scores of others as well 

With the wide appeal of the work and its application to diverse 
segments of the industry, it was inevitable that organizational prob¬ 
lems should arise. In research aimed at improvement of marketing 
procedure and of the grade and staple-length standards, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics was well within its jurisdiction. But re¬ 
search aimed at crop improvement was logically a ft met ion of produc¬ 
tion agencies, most specifically at tliat time of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, which now faced a burgeoning need ro apply the new 
methods of fiber analysis m its own work. For a time this situation 
was bridged by a cooperative arrangement, under which Webb's 
laboratory undertook to moke its facilities and skills available to the 
Plant Industry program in return for certain contribuf ions of salaries 
and material. Meanwhile, however, came the establisluucnt m the 
Bureau of Chemist ry of four great regional research laboratories, the 
purpose of which was to find means of increasing the use of surplus 
agricultural products m raw materials of industry. Tints a new- and 
direct link with the cotton industry was created in which filler analysis 
was a prime essential. Webb was called upon to give up some of the 
key members of his staff to form the nucleus of the fiber group of the 
Southern Regional Ijalxsretory at New Orleans. Then, in the course 
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of time, tUe Federal plant scientists found their needs so fur beyond 
the capacity of Webb's laboratory to meet their requirements tirnt the 
decision was taken to split his staff again, giving the I lent Industry 
group its own laboratory and personnel. 

The repeated splitting off of parts of Webb's original organiza¬ 
tion did nothing, however, to retard the progress of the new science. 
Rather its effect was that of proliferation. At the University of 
T&titi&ssi*o an energetic young physicist* Dr. K+ L. Hertel* had uo^ 
come into the field with a “fibrograph,” a photoelectric inslrtmcnt 
designed to speed the evaluation of certain liber-length statistics, 
which was to be but the first of a number of valuable inventions of 
laboratory apparatus. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technolop, 
the late Dr. George B. Haven and Dr. Edward R. Schwarz who, 
through early association with Dr. Webb in the American Society 
for Testing Materials, hud been encouraged to push onward with 
optical studies of the structure of cotton fibers, were also making use¬ 
ful contributions. Meanwhile, there bad also been formed two im¬ 
portant new industry groups to promote scientific studics-lhe iexi He 
Foundation and the Textile Research Institute—both of winch had. 
turned the power of their resources upon the study of libers. In¬ 
terest in fiber science liad indeed become contagious; the intriguing 
potentialities and the promise of professional reward were attract- 
mg im increasing number of alert and earnest jounij scion in 
a dozen or more research laboratories over thecountry. 

Then, in the early and mid-1040's, almost without warning came 
a veritable explosion. First, a number of manufacturers, confronted 
with the necessity of meeting firm specifications in tlieir contracts 
for military goods, and aware through their own industry orpunza- 
tionaof the need of precise raw mute rial analysis, began, one by one, 
to set up fiber laboratories of tlieir own. As they did so, they also 
began to require of tlieir cotton shippers that the raw cotton sup¬ 
plied them pass certain laboratory tests of liber strength, fineness, 
and maturity. This was a serious development from the standpoint 
of the cotton merchants and shippers, who m turn, for their own 
protection, wen compelled to find means of ascertaining m advance 
of shipment results from laboratory sinahses of l e cottons 
offered and sold to the mills. Government facilities were wholly 
inadequate to handle the volume of work that, t ius^ evs. ope . o 
meet the increasing demand, a number of commercial testing inns 
stepped into the breach mid established custom laboratories to pro¬ 
vide the wanted service. Then, in the course of a ti o time, ® 
stronger and more progressive of the cotton merchant firms equipped, 
themselves with laboratories of their own, and some prepared to sub¬ 
ject all or most of the cotton they liandicd to laboratoi $ aimlysis. 
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The widespread adoption of the new laboratory techniques^ both 
by manufacturers and by merchants, was greatly accelerated, as the 
numbers of laboratories and workers increased, by a second wave of 
inventions* which for the most part had the effect of shortening the 
time required to obtain the wanted results. Of these, one of the most 
important was the Mieronaire, an invaluable contribution of Willi ant 
Slmrrott Smith, one of the younger men who after a number of years 
with Webb had left hie organization and joined the staff of a labora¬ 
tory newly established by the West Point Manufacturing Company, 
Smith discovered that by measuring the flow of a current of air at 
kiiovm pressure t hrough a small sample of cotton (50 grams) confined 
in a chamber of known volume, a reading could be obtained in a 
momenta time upon u scale which gave an index, within limits, of 
the average fiber fineness in combiimt ion with the average fiber ma¬ 
turity of the cotton—an observation which up to that time could be 
made accurately only by calculation from it laborious series of fiber 
sortings, weighings, and microscopic evuluations. Smith's Micronairv 
apparatus was developed through cooperation with the Sheffield 
Corporation, 

Further refinement was later to be made in the widely used Micro¬ 
ns ire fiber test, the index readings of wliich reflect without discrim¬ 
ination the content of highly desirable fibers of line caliljcr, normally 
developed, and of flaccid, immature, and thin-wailed fibers deleterious 
to yarn quality and spinning performance* Because low Microns ire 
values are known generally to Lie influenced by abnormally high per¬ 
centages of immature fibers, the Microtia be index alone ia invaluable 
to spinners in de Leering bales in which the percentage of immature 
fibers is greater than their work can tolerate. It remained for Samuel 
T* Barley, Jr*, a long-time and highly perceptive worker in the re¬ 
search program originated by Dr. Webb, to conceive a process in 
which, by mercerising the Micronaire sample with a caustic soda 
solution after its. first reading and subjecting it again to the Micro* 
Hal re test, it becomes possible to read on a second scale index figure 
which permits an evaluation of cotton fineness and maturity in* 
dependently of each other, and substantially explains the degree to 
which fiber immaturity actually influenced tin* originally observed 
Micronains value. That is known u the C&usticaira Method* To 
establish the Causti cairo Scale required meticulous calibration with 
data laboriously gathered from weight^ per-Inch and maturity analy¬ 
ses of a great number of cottons throughout the quality gamut. In 
this phase of his w ork, Burley often sought statistical evaluations and 
counsel of Webb, whose role as mentor to younger men was often to be 
repeated Burley w&s subsequently to ha given charge of the devel¬ 
opment and operation of Agricultures new pilot plant at Clemson* 
S C*, for special cotton processing and fiber-testing studies. 
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In Arizona, B. II. Pressley, an agronomist on the stai! of the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, and fellow alumnus of Clemson, who in 
association with the late T. H, Kearney hail followed the pi ogress oi 
Webb’s work, discovered that by certain improvements in the Chan- 
dlor wrapped round-bundle strength method* the aggregated strength 
of cotton libers, paralleled in a Hat unwrapped bundle, could be ob¬ 
tained more easily and with a marked saving of t iuie. 

But, going back to an earlier time, between 1S30 and 1940 with 
Webb’s inspirational guidance Malcolm E. Campbell and a select 
stall, working under a cooperative arrangement in the spinning lab¬ 
oratory of Clemson College, were helping to speed die processes of 
fiber analysis and the interpretation of ex]jerinieiital results by origi¬ 
nating and talibnUing methods for successfully spinning small (sam¬ 
ples of cotton into yams, and by developing a systematic and com¬ 
prehensive series of visual standards for accurately evaluating yam 
appearance. These two achievements did mlicit to give practical 
application and cfleet to the new - and rapidly developing li x r science. 
The teamwork of Webb and Campbell during tho pioneer years was 
outstanding and proved highly advantageous to furthering the 
objectives of the broad program. During the latter part of the 
same period, Campbell with the aid of Clarence A shill, a skilled en¬ 
gineer with groat originality of mind, developed preliminary spcci 
iicntions, designs, and plans for building a small-scale textile slasher 
which, at that time, constituted tho bottleneck 10 weaving any fabrics 
from small lots of yam. This project was carried to conclusion in 
later years by other workers following the leads of Campbell and i 1 s- 
bill. Thus, it is now possible to weave small samples of fabric from 
si null lots of yarn, in connection with various cotton research and test¬ 
ing programs, and this development has given further practical appli¬ 
cation and effect to cotton fiber technology. Asbill was subsequently 
to add impressively to his inventions of needed apparatus at the I e- 
partments Southern Regional Laboratory and at the North Caro¬ 
lina State College where he is now engaged in advanced instrumont 

m S h. the Southern Krgienel Keeeeu* Laboratory »t Star Or- 
leans, now e pert of USDA’s Aarleultural Kesenreh Service, wes diw- 
ing ahead on a program of a different kind. Researe i up o us iinc 
had been aimed at isolating the elements of quality in cotton i ers. 
evaluating tliem singly and in combination, and at establishing an un¬ 
derstanding of the relationships between fiber properties and t lie prop¬ 
erties of cotton products. The southern laboratory approac ie! e 
subject from the standpoint of the products and, with the purpose o 
stimulating an increased utilization of surplus cotton supplies. soujlJU 
to enhance Lhe usefulness of cotton by modifying its properties the 
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better to condition it to fullill its end-use functions. To a major 
extent I his is a task for chemistry, and t rue to its chemical ancestry {in 
point of organization the utilization laboratories are lineal descend¬ 
ants of the one-time Bureau of Chemistry and Soils), the southern 
laboratory began by emphaskiiig experimentation with chemical 
treatments of raw cotton, 03 well as engineering-type studies designed 
to increase processing efficiency* By introducing cross linkages of 
various kinds and degrees and modifying the molecular structure of 
cellulose without destroying the general fiber configuration,,, remark¬ 
able successes have been achieved in such directions us resistance to 
heat, sunlight, bacterial, and fungous degradation, and to flame and 
glow resistance, among others. Parallel to or in cooperation with the 
work of private organizations, basic studies of resin finishes have con¬ 
tributed to the development of crease retention and wrinkle resistance 
in wash-and-wear apparel fabrics. Subsequent reorganizations have 
brought about the consolidation in the Southern Regional laboratory 
of much of the Department^ physical studies of cotton fibers. 

In addition to the credit to which Dr* Webb is entitled for h)S own 
researches, credit must also be given to him for the insight and 
judgment with which ho selected his coworkers. For the alumni of 
the little hand that ho first, brought together head the honor roll of 
the profession and their achievements are, in themselves, an impres¬ 
sive tribute to Ids early leadership. Notable among those already 
mentioned are, of course, Dr, Campbell, now Doan of the School of 
1 extiles at the North Carolina State College, the largest textile school 
in the United States, who is known and respected as an outstanding 
educator in this field not only in this country but throughout the 
world, and himself tho director of a front-rank research program at 
his own institution. 

Similarly there is Miss Dorothy Nickerson, wriiosa dramatic prog- 
ress in color analysis, the simulation of daylight and the control of 
il luminal ion lad to the development of a phenomenal electronic in¬ 
strument, the N ickerson-Hunter Colorimeter, which automatically 
registers on a scale instantly and accurately all that the human eye 
can see of color and luster. Notable as have been her contributions 
in the Held of cotton quality analysis, her guidance has been widely 
sought as far afield in fact as in the mot ion-picture industry* Among 
the honors that have come to her are fellowships in the Optical 
Society of America, the Illuminating Engineering Society, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. She b a dele¬ 
gate from both the Optical Society of America and the American 
Society for Testing Materials on Uue Inter-Society Color Council, 
one of threo representatives of the Optical Society of America to 
the 1 nt c m a tion ll t Commission on Ill urn i im i iou, and serves Chair- 
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man of tho U.S. Committee of Color Rendition for the U.S. National 
Technical Committee of the International Commission, and as one 
of t liras Special Trustees of the Hansel I Color Foundation. 

One of Wehb’s earliest staff membere and closest co workers was 
T. It. TV. Bailey, Jr., who perfected a highly skilled technique for 
studying the cross-sediona] conformations of cotton fibers, and who 
accumulated the first large volume of data from the measurement of 
ti wide range of commercial and experimental cotton?. is i.onti i >u 
lions of methodology and data and his illuminating irow- sec,in[ '^ 
diagrams proved to be of extraordinary value to scientiifc workers 
in cotton agriculture and (he textile industry. Sn jseqtien y, . 
continued and expanded his scientific work on cotton fibers at the I. - 
partmenfs Southern Regional Laboratory m hew Orleans, and later 
at the Institute of Textile Technology m Charlottes’Hlle, . . 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service of LSD A, he is carrying 
important technical liaison work between research agencies of the 
United States and spinners of American cotton abroad. 

Dr. Carl M. Conrad, early recruited by Webb as a chemist, first 
did Invaluable work with his group of assistants mi caiahretmg^^im¬ 
proving, and standardising the methodology mio v m _ 

ising physical tests, namely, fiber length array, fiber strength Can¬ 
dler wrapped round bundle), fiber weight finery (wry «“>} 
and fiber maturity and immaturity. Much of the later SMcesso 
Webb’s research and testing program was duo to the miuiy 
Lributions thnt Dr. Conrad and his assistants made toward perfc g 
and standardising tho techniques and apparatus used m those 
tests. Later, Dn Conrad and his staff mads extensive 
studies on tho chemical composition of cotton 1 m g 

ness of their cellulose, the latter of which was done by flmddy, 
methylene blue, and alkali-solubility test s.Hany of t}^ sump lesrep^ 
resented different varieties, growth conditions, a^ond * 
weathering and wear. Tims, a large body of '^^ 'ed chUa ^ 
developed from these studies which served many useful ftndl P»£ 
tied purposes, Subsequently, Dr. Conrad S 

his research along these lines in the Departmen a > Cotton Fiber 
Laboratory at Now Orleans. Now he is Head of the Jotton tit>er 

Pioneering Research Laboratory of that institution an 10 

tory staff under his guidance is doing fundamental } 

of the first order of importance. Over the yearn D 

taken an active and responsible, part in ( 6 wor ^ ^ testing 

and international standard ire t ion with respw ° L 1 . . . 

moasurements, and evaluations, a* sponsored * 

cietv for Testing Materials, by the American Standards Assam 

tion, and by tho International Standardisation Organization. 
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Following the early X-ray studies started on cotton fibers by Mrs, 
Farr and later by Dr. Wayne Sisson* a young botanist, Dr. Earl 
Berkley, was assigned to Webb's staff about the mid-1930\ through 
a cooperative arrangement with the former Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, to intensify and expend the X-my studies of crystalline cellulose 
in cotton fibers. Dr. Berkley and his assistant, Orville Woody a rd* 
developed extensive interrelated information bearing on cellulose 
orientation, strength, and cel I-wall development of eot ton fibers, much 
of which represented successive stages of filler growth from flower¬ 
ing to maturity. They also developed basic data on the cell-wall 
si ruefru re and shi i nktige of cot ton fi 1 >ers in gene nd. Dr t Herkky, 1 a t er 
for a number of years Director of the American and foreign-based 
laboratories of Anderson Clayton & Co., is now Director of Fiber Re¬ 
search and Testing for the Deering Mitliken Service Corporation. 

Others of Webb's early staff who have won distinction are : Mason 
Dupr£, subsequently Assistant to the Director of the Department’s 
Southern Regional Laboratory at New Orleans and now Assistant 
to the Washington Director of the Department^ Agricultural Re¬ 
search Adminfotmtion for Cotton Utilization Research and Develop¬ 
ment; George Pfei (Tenberger, for some years laboratory director for 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., subsequently for Otto Goedke, one of 
the fiT>t cotton merchant firms to adapt the new laboratory tech¬ 
niques to the selecting of cottons to meet the particular requirements 
of its mill customers, and now Executive Vice President of the Texas 
Plains Cotton Growers. Inc., where he is promoting and encouraging 
extensive research and testing for improving and preserving cotton 
quality? Murphy Cook, now Director of the cotton fiber laboratories 
and related technical phases of the worldwide cotton merchant firm 
of George TL MYFadden Bra; John T + Wigingtan, Director of the 
Technical Division of tin* American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
through which ledmicians from mills of member companies are 
[ rained In the techniques of quality analysis; and W. J. Martin, USDA 
extension cotton utilization specialist, whose function is to carry to 
the spinners of the country the lemons of the laboratory findings and 
ex[ierience. 

Still others are: the late Dr. Enoch Ivarrer who, until his death 
some years ago, wnsHead of the Phwics Section of the Department's 
Southern Regional Laboratory; J, X fc Grant, now Head of the Physics 
Sect ion of that laboratory; E. W. S. Galkins, cotton fiber specialist 
with 1 Rubber Co.; Arvid Johnson, research and development 
specialist for the Lumus Gin Co.; Roland L. Lee, Jr. f Chief of the 
Textile Division of the TLS* Tariff CoHttnisaion; Leo Gerties, a con¬ 
sultant on cotton ginning amt a columnist for the Cotton Trade 
Journal; Scott Shaw, active in the development of improved methods 
and apparatus for the Department's cotton ginning investigations; 
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George Cans, working on instrumentation problems in the Depart¬ 
ment's rattan-quality research program, and who holds 24 U*S. 
patents covering past inventions of apparatus for cotton testing, hale 
sampling, and ginning; the late Dr. Norma Pearson who became an 
authority on neps and other imperfections of cotton quality; James II. 
Kettering who, until his recent retirement from the Department’s 
Southern Regional Laboratory, made important advances in knowl¬ 
edge of the chemical phases of raw and chemically modified cotton 
fibers; William II. Gray, in charge of the fiber testing and process¬ 
ing laboratories of the Cotton Division, AMS, at (Jemson, S.C.; and 
Joseph T. Rouse, Head of the Washington Testing Section of the 
same organization. 

Some appreciation of the vitality of cotton fiber research may he 
had by not ing the extent to which it has been expanded and to which 
its results have found application in industry. From a bare handful 
of cotton fiber research and lesting laboratories in the world, of 
which Webb’s laboratory in the Department of Agriculture was the 
first of importance in this country, the number has grown in 30 years 
to more than 325, of which over 180 are in the United States. Today 
hardly any mill or merchant house dares rate itself in front rank 
that does not possess at least some laboratory equipment and trained 
laboratory personnel. The cotton textile industry, impatient to push 
forward to a greater mastery of the technical problems inherent in 
its raw material, has established for itself such splendidly equipped 
and supported research and service institutions as the Institute of 
Textile Technology at Charlottesville, Va., and the Textile Research 
Institute at Princeton, NX Moreover, the commercial research lab¬ 
oratories of Milton Harris Associates at Washington, D.C., and the 
Fabrics Research Laboratories, Inc., formerly at Boston but now at 
Dedham, Mass., under the direction of Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, must 
lie credited with import ant contributions of new apparatus, techniques, 
and knowledge, while the U.S. Testing Company with headquarters 
at Hoboken, NX, has been concerned with the development of instru¬ 
ments and methods for the rapid evaluation of cot ton quality. 

The coordination of test results in these numerous laboratories has 
itself become a function of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with two other American and two European latent tones. 
To promote uniformity of methods for cotton fiber testing instruments 
used commercially throughout the world, an International Cotton 
Calibration Standards Committee was formed in I95&- This, it may 
he said, was the fruition of ideas earlier germinated but long in matur¬ 
ing, More than 20 years before, l>r. Nazir Ahmad, then Director of 
the Technical Laboratories of tlio Indian Central Cotton Committee 
at Bombay, and Webb had engaged in a series of letter e xchang es, 
u^reeing on thes nc^d of intfirn^tionn! st^sdir di% fl fl ioin of In r^iton 
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test methods, snd exploring the possibilities of developing working 
procedures to that end. Frustrating circumstances led both to con¬ 
clude that the times did not favor this bold approach and that, although 
international action would inevitably come in the future, It would have 
to await more general understanding of 1 1ia purpose and more substan¬ 
tial support for the project. The test methods now used are those 
recommended by the American Society for Testing Materials, some of 
them having been first adopted in their original form during Webb's 
tenure as Chairman of its linw Colton Section- Calibration is accom¬ 
plished by distribution of “calibration cottons” tested and approved 
for uniformity in the laboratory Webb established for standards 
research. Use of the standard test cottons, under this International 
Cotton Calibration Program, represents a milestone of progress, for 
the fiber test results obtained in all laboratories usintr the check-test 
cottons become mono comparable, meaningful, and interchangeable 
than otherwise would or could be possible. 

One further important outgrowth of the cotton fiber research pro¬ 
gram is the publication of current technical information on the crop, 
a service inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture in 1947 under 
the direction of Dr. John W, Wright, From its more modest begin¬ 
nings in that year, the Department of Agriculture has advanced to 
the publication at biweekly intervals of detailed laboratory reports 
of the length, fineness, strength, maturity, color, spinning behavior, 
and product quality of the principal standard varieties grown in the 
major defined marketing areas of the cotton States. It follows at 
the end of each crop season with a summary report containing nil the 
filter, processing, yam. and fabric data accumulated throughout, the 
year. The currant semimonthly information has proved invaluable 
in the marketing of the crop, the annual summaries being even more 
so to producers and their counsellors concerned with the achievement 
of higher quality production in their particular local areas. This 
service stands solidly on the foundation of fiber research initiated by 
Webb and his associates, without which it would hardly yet he possible. 

Although in most, ordinary market transactions cotton classing 
continues to I* the first means of cotton quality evaluation and selec¬ 
tion, wherever precision is essential, reliance is placed on laboratory 
analysis. In trade and manufacturing, the Micro naive test as a sup¬ 
plement to classing is general. Many mills now regularly specify in 
their raw cotton purchase contracts a minimum or range of Micron at re 
values. In the 1957-58 season, for example, nn extensive study re¬ 
cently made jointly by the Agricultural Experiment Stations of 13 
cotton-growing States and the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture showed that approximately 86 
percent of American cotton purchased by cotton mill firms in this 
country represented shipper contracts with fiber test specifications for 
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fiitenass,, or ^ilicronnire clauses/’ included. Many users of American 
cotton abroad likewise require their imports to meet definite Micro- 
naire specifications. Approximately 10 percent of the shippers eon- 
Iracts with manufacturers in tins country also specify Pressley 
strength values. Interest in this respect, however, may be even 
greater with manufacturers in foreign countries than wish uloso in 
the United States. In a few instances, cotton merchants are now 
willing to guarantee to a mill customer that the cotton they supply 
will produce a textile product that will meet the specifications imposed 
by the mill's customer* 

As to cotton purchased directly by manufacturers in this country, 
the recent survey for the 1057*58 season showed that slightly more 
ihun 75 percent of it was reported to have been tested for liber fineness 
prior to purchase. The proportion of cotton actually purchased hy 
teat, however, is likely to be larger than the figure cited, as practically 
all cotton obtained directly from areas nearby cotton mills is sub¬ 
jected to prior Micronaire tests* mid little, if any, is purchased that 
docs not meet the minimum or range of Micronaire values required- 
The survey results reported above are now 3 years old* Use of 
instruments to measure cotton quality has increa^d appreciably since 
then among cotton mills and shippers, but the extent to which Instru¬ 
ments were used even 3 yeais ago Is impressive. It shows a trend 
which h likely to move much faster in the future, cotton mill men 
say* 

In the approach toward the objective at which cotton fihor analysis 
was originally aimed—the improvement of grade and staple length 
standards—progress has been gratifying. "Whito technical measure¬ 
ments obtained from the cotton fiber ami color laboratories have not 
yet been actual]v incorporated in legal definitions of the standards, 
they are nevertheless heavily depended upon in the day-to day opera¬ 
tions and decisions involved. The Universal Standards for grades 
are prepared by the U.S. Department of Agriculture wtth the help of 
laboratory measurements of color and the use of laboratory reference 
data. The official standards for staple length, likewise in use around 
the world, are prepared with the help of precise laboratory measure- 
mauls of fiber lengths* uniformity, fineness, maturity, and strength* 
The grade and staple standards are, consequently, now more accurate, 
constant, and reliable than ever before. Eeeulte obtained from cotlon- 
libcr analysis also give a stable basis for checking the level and ac¬ 
curacy of daily cotton-clawing operations, and thus contribute sub¬ 
stantially to the uniformity of Federal and commercial classing 

6 U^howevcr, one were called upon to single out that segment of the 
industry where the benefits have been most telling, quite 
would have to say that it is raw cotton production, and specifically t ti 
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improvement of American varieties. With the knowledge that fiber 
analysis has given them of the strength, fineness, lenglh, uniformity, 
and other features of their cottons, and with such light as research has 
ao far been able to shed on the combinations of these properties that 
give a cotton superior spinning value, cotton breeders in the United 
States have done a magnificient job, and on a nationwide scale. Most 
of this improvement has come about In the last 20 years; within that 
time, it is said, ns much advance has been made in cotton as in auto¬ 
mobiles. Fiber fineness of tile crop overall has probably increased by 
more than IQ percent* In 3940 a pound of typical I-inch cotton con¬ 
tained about 90 million individual fibers; today the number approxi¬ 
mates 100 million* Grant progress has also been made in the breeding 
of cottons of greater uniformity of length. Seed stocks of the cottons 
of known superiority have been multiplied over and over; many of the 
varieties shown to be inferior have disappeared from the scene* 

Much of this improvement has been carried over into die baled crop: 
and, were it not for a new factor in the equation—that of mechanical 
harvesting—most, if not all, of this remarkable achievement should ho 
evident in the cotton delivered at the mill door. But mechanical har- 
vesting, essential as it is in the competitive push to hold down produc¬ 
tion costs, bus brought a series of new problems for the ginner. Pres¬ 
sure for a solution of these problems of climning, drying, and ginning 
mechanically picked cotton has been greater than the original Federal 
ginning laboratory at Stoneville, Miss,, could sustain. To meet ihe 
demand, two additional laboratories have been added, one for the 
Southwest region at Mesa ilia Park, N. Mex., and the other for help 
with problems of tire Southeastern region at Clemson, S-C. The 
knowledge of sound ginning practices developed in these three institu¬ 
tions, each now with its own fiber Moratory, is carried by State and 
Federal extension speclalista and communicated in a practical manner 
to ginner* in Jfl cotton-growing States, In turn, it k translated by 
them into the conservation of producers” values through better 
ginning* 

Cotton now has to be better than ever. No longer is it enough to 
meet the more exacting specifications of textile end-products ; in the 
modem mills of today, where processing cos Is are cut to the bone, 
machines are operated at speeds never thought to be attainable In t imes 
past; and, in some instances, intermediate processes, once believed 
nete^ry in spinning, have been eliminated altogether. Each ad¬ 
vance In manufacturing techniques makes a new demand on die quality 
of the raw material. Tims tike goal of research lies always farther 
ahead* 

In a sense, nevertheless. It may be said that fiber science has now 
come of age. The literature grows apace. In its Fiber Society and 
other professional organizations, scores of intent workers meet regu- 
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Jarly for discussion and mutual stimulation. Ia the nation's textile 
schools, fiber science and technology are firmly imbedded in the teach¬ 
ing curricula and research- The National C otton Council of America, 
federntuig the diversified interests of the entire cotton industry in the 
United States, has for some years lent the weight of its organization 
and tie services of its own highly qualified totlie further develop¬ 
ment of the field and the promotion of wider applications of the new 

techniques. . 

To fathom the significance of the masses of mathematical data on 
cotton fiber properties of widely diverse characteristics accumulated 
over the years, and the corresponding masses of figures on the proper¬ 
ties of yams and fabrics produced from them, it has remained to tree* 
out, by higher statistical analysis, the abstruse causal relationships 
bet ween cotton-fiber properties and product qualities. None was bet mr 
equipped for this task, and none more earnest m wanting it done than 
Dr Webb, Accordingly, in 1941, he initiated a program of this kmd 
with the statistical assistance of his two long-time professional asso¬ 
ciates, Howard B- Richardson and Gordon L*. Austin. A series o 
professional papers fire the result of their combined efforts up to t his 
time, with more to follow. Together they constitute for students the 
world over what is generally considered to bo the authoritative refer¬ 
ence work on the elements of raw cotton quality in relation to process¬ 
ing performance and yam quality. These reports, moreover, have 
been translated into various foreign languages, distributed to members 
of trade and fertile associations abroad and at home, and they are need 
in teaching at textile schools abroad as well as hi this country. 

During the active years remaining to him, Dr. B ebb will be engaged 
in the study of a complex series of problems of much importance. It 
particular, lm will be completing n large number and wide wage ® 
correlation analyses hiving to do with the W.rrelauomh.ps mturelly 
occurring among cotton liter measure »nd with the, .disturbing effert. 
on erehretioK of the contributions of the respect,ve fiber P™1*^ 
Tarn strength and van] appearance. These mathematical mire u 
S5 are of a highly eapleS* nature, Dr. Webb thus contmnre o 
l» a pioneer in the final pktftMi of his work no less than m his earlier 

’mL while, in some dozens of laboratories, the ranches go on 
pushing out ever farther the borders of the unknown New pnM 
Tre beire r recognized, new advances in skills and techniques are hem;, 
made, new and improved apparatus is being developed, new ^ders are 
coming forward, new workers are joining the ranks, relationslups and 
interrelationships are being newly discovered, and new applications 

tin? Wari of a IndOftry " 
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are following; For cotton, as in all research, the goals lie always 
farther ahead, with still greater benefits yet to be gained. 
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Table 1 r —Colton fiber cross-tAclionat data for $ figure* in plate 3 


L Fine fiber, Sea Island cotton: 

Average total area,. .....__ _ 80*62 square microns 

Average wall ttlcfcDW-,-.__, 2-26 microns 

Average ratio axes: major/mlnor_„ 2.80 

Artruyv fiber diameter., ..._..__ 14.28XS J® microns 

Approximate wt./in _1,82 microgramij 

2. fine fiber, American upland ecittern: 

Average total area----- 127.50 square microns 

Average wall thiebn«j.„ T ,„.„___..._2.86 (iucrona 

Average ratio : major/minor_„ 2,80 

Average fiber diameter,_____ 18.19X7.15 microna 

Approximate wtr/in..,,___ -■...-_..».. 3.44 micrograms 

3- Medium fiber* American upland cottons: 

Average total area__„,____ 148 83 square microns 

Average wall thickness __ . 2,68 m Efrons 

Average ratio axes: major/minor.___ 3,37 

Average fiber diameter..__ 22.03X6.75 microns 

Approximate wt./in. ......_..__ _ _.___ 4.20 mierogmiiia 

Table 2 .—Colton fiber (rose~eectitmal data for 3 figuru in plate 4 

1. Medium fiber. American upland cotton: 

Average total area_____, 118.67 square mEerous 

Average wall tbtakzHtftf..—.... 3.36 micron* 

Average ratio axes: major/minor, „ „__ _ _ 3.29 

Avenge fiber diameter..._______ 22J1X7.89 microns 

Approximate wt./in--- ......__ 5.30 mierograms 

2. Coarse fiber, American upland cotton: 

Average total ml ____ 252.85 square microns 

Average wall thickness...-.™-__ 4.30 microns 

Average ratio axe*: major/infnor. _ „„_ 2.82 

Average fiber diameter.___. _ « 25,60 X 9JB5 microns 

Approximate wt./ln_„___ ______ 7.92 mserogrums 

3. Very coarse, Asian cotton: 

Average total nrea__ _____ ---.. „ . 600.02 square microns 

Average wall thickness____9.33 microns 

Average ratio **ra: iuajor/minor_.. 1.52 

Average fiber dixmeter__,... 29.42 X 20.50 micron* 

Approximate wt./in-__-....___ 20.00 microgrami 
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Table 3.— Cotton fiber crOM-terhVmul iota for 3 jtjjur tt in plait S and 3 figurt* in 

plain 4 


Selected cottons 

Average 
total 
ftfess in 
square 
microns 1 

Average 
wall 
thick- 
neaSj In 
minrofia 

Average 
ratio 
hues: 
major,/ 
minor 

Average fiber 
diameter, in « 
microns 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
wt,/iiir r 
in rnicro- 
gmms 

L Fine fiber. Sea Island.. 

aaes 

2 26 

2 80 

14-28X 5.79 

L S3 

2. Fine fiber, American 
upland. __ - 

127. so 

2 M 

280 

18.I9X 7.15 

3- 44 

3. Medium It>er p Ameri¬ 
can upUnd- - . 

us. 83 

2 6& 

2 37 

22.03X 6 75 

4 20 

1. Medium Eiber> Ameri¬ 
can! upland.---,—-- 

178.67 

3,36 

3, 29 

| 22.91X 7-89 

5- 3Q 

2, Coarse fiber, Ameri¬ 
can upland. __ 

252 86 

4 30 

2.82 

25.60X 9.85 

7.92 

3^ Verjr «o&rse fiber, 

Asian __—— 

606.02 

& 33 


29.42X20 50 

m 30 
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Rice—Basic Food for One-third of the 
Earth’s People 


By Raymond E. Cri$t 

Research Professor of Geogruphr, 
UniversUy of Florida, QtfwtwiU * 


[With fl [dalu-ej 

Rice, cultivated since the dawn of history ami symbol of prosperity 
lit hinny countries of Uig Far EasLj 13 the staff of life for Q\ &r tt i ion 
human beings. It lias fed the t e em ing populations of India, Indo¬ 
china, and south Chins since time immemorial, and was introduced 
into the Near East by Hie Persians- From Babylonia and lower Syria 
the Arabs spread ils cultivation around the Mediterranean Sea, prob¬ 
ably first into Egypt, then in the lllji century into Spain, Italy, and 
the Balkans. 

RICE IN THE NEW WORLD 

Rice was Introduced into the Sew World by the Spaniards, pmb- 
ally by Columbus on his second voyage in 1493, He arrived in His- 
paniola with citrus fmits, vegetables, and grains. In the curly 16m 
oentnrv rice cultivation spread all over tliose tropical lowlands where 
the culture of sugarcane was introduced. In the early slave days it 
was important as an cosily preserved food for the slaves. 

However, the question of alternative starches soon arose LhuIi 
sweet and bitter varieties of yuca—native to the N ew World—were 
soon preferred to rice, perhaps because they were cheaper and easier 
to grow. Further, yuca was a root crop, hence hurricane proof. In¬ 
deed die sugar planters of Jamaica were required to furnish each 
slave a plot of ground on which he could raise sufficient provisions 
for his maintenance, and they were further required to plant upon 
“their plantation in ground-provisions, at least one acre °f bind fo ^ 
every ten negroes” ' Yuen could he dug up as needed and did not 
have to ho stored. When necessary, bitter yuca could be made into a 
meal (fnrinha or cassava) and kept for a long time. Although yucu 

* Edw.nl, ®rr»n. HUtorr rf wnst indi**. ™>l it. e lira. Lo ® A>D ’ l7BS - 
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was lacking in flavor* it was filling; a slave must cat what is provided; 
lie cannot choose. Also, there were com ami plantains as competitive 
starches* often available in the absence of yuca. Although rice never 
became the almost universal staff of life in the New World that it 
had been for millennia in the Far East* paddy rice and* in a limited 
measure, dry rice* were grown to soma extent all through the Colonial 
Period. 

During the 10th century New World sugar plantations increased 
in size as herculean efforts were made to cater to the worlds sweet- 
tooth. As the plantations became more and more market-oriented, 
factory methods were introduced wherever feasible. It was less ex¬ 
pensive and much less trouble to import cheap food for cane cutters 
and for sugar-mill workers than to grow it locally, Rice, which 
shipped well and kept well under tropical conditions, could be im¬ 
ported at ridiculously low prices from the Far East. 

Between World Wars I and II great changes in the rice picture 
took place all over the world. Nationalism was rampant every where. 
Tho republics in the New World began to insist that agriculture be 
diversified in order to cut down on unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment and to resist, economic colonialism. Great emphasis was placed 
on rice culture* since that grain had become more and more important 
in the diet. 4t Grow it at home** became the watchword* Even coun¬ 
tries that tried to assure themselves of an exclusive market for their 
sugar demanded the right to buy rice in the cheapest market and not 
necessarily from the countries that imported sugar, 

BRAZIL 

Rice consumption in Brazil 13 very important* and production has 
greatly increased in recent years as seen in the following table; 

Jfcapt annual rice acreage and production 




J/e£f<g.rfi* 

- fiOn 

Metric 

lorn 

i.mooo 

^ (w; rif Hi 

lfH3-J>2_„_ 

t HV>T fWI 

1953—57™-__ 

" -- - -— ™ -- — — — 4ip Vw 1 1 UUU 

, <" jo<> Don 

U1 l/iA* p vV^ 

3,631,000 

* 1 fecvtirt=z&4Tl acres, 


Dry rice, cultivated in 

savanna or brush country, accounts for a 


large part of Brazilian production. Only in southern Brazil has 
paddy rice been imjjortant. It is possible that recent Japanese settlers 
along the Amazon will change this picture. Dry rice, dependent on 
rainfall* is subject to great fluctuations in yield from year to year, 
1 he fluctuations in production account for Lho great variations in rice 
exports, which averaged 54,000 tons before World War II, 147,000 
tons from 1048 to 1953, none for the years 1054 and 1055* 102,000 tons 
in 105C, and none again in 1057* 
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I'piTTED STAtES 

Rica was produced with slave labor during the early part of the 10th 
eenturv in tidewater sectors of the States of Georgia and the Caro¬ 
lina* " But the limited market In the Caribbean was soon cut off, 
them was much more money to be made in cotton and tobacco, and the 
rice industry gradually died ouh 

The remarkable comeback experienced by rice culture during the 
past 30 years in the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and Cali¬ 
fornia was made possible by the introduction of mechanized tech¬ 
nique* Planting and harvesting operations arc mechanised* chemical 
fertilizers are lavisldy used, and the most up-to-dntc weedkillers and 
insecticides arc spread over the fields by plane. 

The effect of government price supports on increasing production in 
the postwar period can be seen in the follo wing table: 

AvGfQQ* duamciJ rice production 


1034^58,_.... 

!B54_,_ 


Jlrelarf 

33S,«» 
7S2.0U0 
1 . 032,000 


Ton, 
(ttS .000 
1.0M.OW 
2,812,000 


• 1 hectare—2.471 »trei. 

The small size of the domestic market, coupled with (he great diffi¬ 
culty of finding foreign markets without recourse to further govern¬ 
ment subsidies in (he form of export bonuses, forced tbe Government 
in 1057 to limit acreage in rice to only 542*000 hectares, on which* 
thanks to the continuous improvement in techniques, 1,956*000 tons of 
rice were produced. The United States has become one of the worlds 
great rice exporters, averaging 72,000 tons during the years 1934-38, 
583,000 tons from 1948^52, and 694,000 tons from 1953 to 193In 
recent years, exports have gone to Japan, Indonesia, and Pakistan, ns 
well as to old customers in the IVest Indies such as Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, 

RICE IN ASIA 


JATJB 


Nationalism took a different turn in the densely populated areas of 
(he Far East. Industrialization in Japan meant a terrific pressure 
on the capacity of that country to produce food, particularly nee. 
And the design of conquest of Asia by war, with t.ie co-property 
sphere and all that, was as much to pet new lands to supply foodstuffs 
as H was to pet new raw materials for Japan’s industries and new mar¬ 
kets for its manufactured goods. Japan has beeo and still remains a 
r ice-import in p country. On the average, between i934 andlfl JSJ apan 
produced 11,500,000 tons of paddy rice and imported 
whereas from 1S53 to 1957 the average production wns 13,000,000 tons 
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find the average import 1,000,000 tons* * During the same years* how¬ 
ever, imports of wheat increased from #7,000 to 2,000,000 tons* barley 
from 20,000 to 73S<0flfl tuns, anil com from 106,000 to 207*000 tons. 
And at the same time the population increased from TO to Of) millions. 

CHINA 

Tin if* bn h!c fra tores ofnirnT life in prfrrwutLitfrtniirF rhttin fcbold b# gnmuinrlaed 
Tn two words: poverty and hoj^Xtvtm^. In n typical village a few landlord* 
ownM almost AH tlie amble Inftd. and the £n?qt majority of the farmers rented 
tiny pints. Rents were exorbitant, up to 40 percent of the value of q ypsirV 
hurTe^t, and they were due regardless of by nntnni! calamity. The pov¬ 

erty of the funner precluded pood ftwfa, efficient toots, Adequate fertnissTn^, nnrl 
effective cultivating Productivity was low nnrl falling, vtamttoti was more 
than likely In years of drotiidht nr flewd, and Indehtedne^ w fla an intolerable 
burrleo carried by the gfreat ma m of the people from ireoeratlon to generation/ 

Tl^p immemorial peasants, farmers for at least 40centuries, wanted 
above oil to break the power of the mckrent landlords, and they seem 
to bo willing to accept collective farming in order to do so. Red 
China's present leaders are aware that the procuring of a constant 
supply of wholesome food is the basic condition requisite for the build¬ 
ing of a powerful nation: only a rejuvenated agricultural system, they 
feel, can supply the vast, quantifies of raw materials, the large accumu¬ 
lations of capital, and the protective foods for the workers that are 
necessaiy to build the new society. 

T here has hern a spectacular increase in food grain production, 

IIW pi-r>iluctlen rose from an estimated 48_« million metric tons In IfH9 to 
«ft.7 million In lOr." and pm bn My 100 million In 1SS8, Wheat Increased from 
1S.S million tfTin lo 24 million tn l&W, and rirobnMy SO million In 1KW. I*ro- 
dnctlrlty lo yield per unit of hind line la»wi equally spectacular. TlcMs to 
pounds per acre In 1W9 and estimate for IftTtS are; rice, 1.688 and S.OOO; wheat. 
STS and l.fHW: 

At, present, food production is increasing at the annual mte of 
2.2 percent. (htna has been able tn change from an importing 
(887,000 tons of rice on the average from ( 0 nn exporting 

nation (203,000 tons from 1053-57), China exported 368,000 tons 
to the Soviet T nion in 1657, nnd is now attempting to enter her rice 
in the markets of Japan, Pakistan, India, and Ceylon—even into 
Tli urn a! Thus it may lie said that— 

(he political retaliation paved the way for the transformation of the rural 
economy, tb& florti^eultuml reforms reinforce the feononilc develop- 

tnenr. * ■ * the tifin-eeoDOQile factors pliiv Jtflifc n* Important rt part In Uie 
moMlItritton of fijrrlcultttr&l resource* ns ibe eounoiiik'-t<H-hntcnl onet* 

INDIA 

In India, second producer of rice in the world after China, rice 
production has increased by more than 25 percent since preWorld 

* ™ IM, ’ lr ■ vrteuHnPHw Verna. Amir. C«*f. !w, New T*i-fc, Tol 10. J tn. g, April 1900 

p I'M !'l! 

* IiHrEB. 
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TVar IT days (304.3 million hectares in 1937 against 388 millions in 
1953), but the population has increased by more than 37 percent. In 
spite of this tremendous increase, India still imports bet^om £ and 
4 million tons of food pm in—largely rice—a year. With fropulu- 
tion increasing by 2 percent n year, there are an additional 8,300,000 
mouths to feed. A Ford Foundation study concludes that at the pres¬ 
ent rate of population increase, India will be short 28 million tons of 
food grain a year for her population by 196S. Considerable imports 
of rice continue to be made, but they have decreased somewhat as a 
result of massive importation of sulwiitnte cereals, particularly of 
wheat, especially from the United States. One wonders if this gram 
deficit will continue to be made up—on a gift, barter, or low-price 
basis—by New World grains* 

DfPONGSA 


DcJiselv populated countries such as Indoresh, where rice alone 
supplies more than 40 percent of (he calories in the diet, are aware that 
too meat ft dependence cm rice imports might lead to instability m the 
economy The country 1ms been able to maintain a favorable balance 
of trade only by a severe cutback in imports plus trading arrangements 
and barter agm-ments with the United States and various other coun¬ 
tries, Even so it has been importing about 700,000 tons of noe ft year— 
roughly 8 percent of its consumption. At present rales of population 
growth it will need to import 100,000 tons*™™ each year unless k can 
achieve an almost immediate production increase. To meet this elm - 
ten-e, Indonesia is launching ft 3-year program aimed at making it¬ 
self s^f-sufficient in rice by the end of The emphasis is to be in 

the intensified use of present lands rather than m longterm « 
nized development of new lands, fnsufhcient capital, luck of framed 
technicians, and inadequate use of improved production practices 
been brakes on the program to increase production. 

muu 

Burma ranks sixth among rice-producing nations of the world but 
is Mo. 1 exporter of that grain (almost a third of the exports of the 
world). The effects of World War IT are still felt, for Burma pro¬ 
duced almost 7,000,000 tons of irrigated rice before the war, but aver¬ 
aged slightly loss than 6,000,300 tons from 1953 to 1057, The popula¬ 
tion of the country increased from 15-6 million in IQSi to 109 million 
in 1956, or an incronse of 27 percent. Since product ion has not reached 
prewar level, exports have greatly decreased—from 3,000,000 tons be- 
foie the war to an average of 1,587000 tons from 1053 to 195-. Most 
of this rice passes through Rangoon, greatest rice exporting center in 
the world, to India and Ceylon. Japan, and Indonesia, It remains 
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to be seen how attempts at self-sufficiency in Indonesia and elsewhere 
will affect the market for rice from Burma. 

THAILA HD 

Of the cultivated land of Thailand 92 percent is devoted to rice 
production (see pis. 1-3), Irrigation worts under construction will 
make possible an increase in annual production of 800,000 tons. In 
spite of an increase In population of 43 percent in 20 years (from 
14,5 to 20,7 million), the high level of rice exports h as been main¬ 
tained, averaging 1,388,000 tons from 1934 to 1038 and 1*283,000 tons 
from 1953 to 1957. Rice production has more than doubled over the 
past 40 years. Most of this rice t* moved by river junk to the great 
port of Bangkok, whence it is shipped to Singapore,, Malaya, and 
Japan, and in lesser amounts to Indonesia and Hong Kong. 

pmuppipfES 

The Philippines have for a long time been a rica-importing area, 
in spite of considerable production. The postwar period lias seen a 
tremendous increase in production as a result of vast irrigation works 
and the mechanization of many phases of rice culture. The average 
annual production from 1932-33 was 2,179,000 tans, against an av¬ 
erage of 3,271,000 tons from 1953-57. In spite of an increase in 
papulation of 45 percent (from 15.4 millions to 22.3 millions), im¬ 
ports have been kept at n minimum—only 53,000 tons from 1953-57, 
against 38,000 tons from 1932-38. 

PROBLEMS IN THE FAR EAST 

The food problem of Asia in general is of course made more anil 
more serious by the tremendous growth of population. There has 
been at least a 30-percent increase in the last 20 years. This popula¬ 
tion lias been kept alive in several instances by large-scale imports— 
particularly by imports of vast stores of surplus wheat made avail¬ 
able at little or even no cost by the United States. The basic problem 
nf the Far East continues to be that of feeding an exploding popula¬ 
tion. Japan once bought the solution to this problem in a mad policy 
of political and military expansion, and, us long as the problem re¬ 
mains, it could in i he future act as a motive for similar adventures in 
commercial, political, or military expansion, on the psirt of almost 
any Asiatic country. 

The officers of the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, In discussing 
the problems of rice production with agricultural leaders throughout 
the world, and especially in Asia, found that rice improvement is n 
question of real concern wherever rice is grown, and that there was 
mutual agreement about the desirability of an international effort 
directed toward Increasing the supplies of this vital feed. 
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Figuhe L—Architect’* jlcetcb of proposed In«nj«ipnil Rite Reseiteh ImblUte tai t* 
built in die Philipp]net by the Rockefeller and Fore Foundation!. left, adutautntkia 
building; cenier, dormitory »nd community bill; ngbt, lubontory building. 


The two foundations decided to establish an international research 
institution as the best method for meeting the urgent need for rice 
improvement, and the Philippine Islands were selected t* repre¬ 
senting an excellent combination of advantageous factors, lots In¬ 
ternational Rice Research Institute will be dedicated to the study of the 
rice plant and of its improvement, protection, production, and utili¬ 
zation. The institute will serve as a research center with a staff of 
senior scientists, as a training center at which younger a iuitisls wi 
receive instruction and gain experience in research methods under the 
direction of the stair membere, and as a documentation center for 
the collection and dissemination of research results to interested wor - 
ere in all the rice-producing countries of the world. Ihe Govern¬ 
ment of the Philippines has wholeheartedly supported tlus project 
and has generously furnished land for the institute buildings {fig, 1). 

In JnlElns la this venture in better food product-m, tbe Ford nud 
Foundations and their ealleupiM If Asia hc P e they are etubar nj ’ °" P ,. H _ „ 
which over the years nmy bererue of inerwsic&jy al4 

of those countries whose basic fowl crop is ^ " ... *_ 

methods and lacreatlng numbers of trained «ieatUtfl on rice best 

to a 0 w Chmh the t^tltuie, hlCbar Quallir rlre will b«orae lu«Mwluely avullahle 
nt costs within the r^nth of average consumers," 

RICE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 
EGYPT 

Egypt is the most important rice-producing country in the Mediter- 
ronron Basin, with an area (1957) of 307,000 hectares ^d preduction 
of 1,709,000 tons. Grain for seed is carefully selected and the plots 
are heavily fertilized. Production is largely in lower Egypt, where 
year-round irrigation can be practiced, and where tie soi s can 
progressively “(lushed” of their salts. Formerly die groin was sown 
broadcast, but more and more rice seedlings are hand planted. W eeu- 
ing, particularly of pameum, is done by hand. Exports were well 
over 100,000 tons in the early post-World War II period, then they 

•Tfaft Bevtow, from it* Rurteftlter FoOfltliUou Ann. Rep. for 19Sfl, P- - 5 - 
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ceased entirely as the result of polities] upheavals, to begin again in 
1954. In 1957. 996,099 tons were ex ported, and Egypt thereby earned 
some inimk needed foreign exchange. Em it is counter productive, 
to say the least, to export one grain food crop—rice, and import 
another—wheat. 

nirjiCST ISLE PE LA CAUARCH-A DETAILED CASE HBTGItT* 

la France rioo fiehls were rcjKmed in the vicinity of Perpignan at 
the end of the 13th century, and small plantings were reported in 
Provence from the 14th to the 16th cenLuries 7 The small amount of 
rice produced was probably used entirely or in large part, us annual 
f cedi At the beginning of die 2Uth century there were 800 hectares of 
rice in the Camurgne. Fields to be used later for other crops were 
first planted in rice. The large quantity of fresh water used in irri¬ 
gating tills crop reduced the salinity of the soil to the point where it 
could be planted in other cropw, particularly in alfalfa, wheat, or 
vineyards, However, yields were low, the grain produced w r as of 
poor quality, and in ill mg was expensive in view of the competition 
of cheap rice imported from the Far East. By die end of World 
War I the growing of rice In the Caiunrgue hud been practically 
discontinued. 

Up to World War il France had imported Some 650,000 tons of rice 
a year from the Far East, 85 percent of which, cracked grains, were 
separated out in the process of milling and sold as animal feed* The 
rest, some 100,000 tons, was sold ns rice for human consumption. In 
1040 France was cut off from her traditional suppliers of rice, Indo¬ 
china and Madagascar, and rice w as rationed. Furthermore, In the 
postwar years the recently introduced hybrids of American maize 
produced such high yields at so low a cost that stock feeders turned 
to this new supply of feed t and the market for cracked Hoe disap¬ 
peared. At the same time the consumption of rice in much of Asia 
increased rapidly* Under the lash of necessity, during the German 
occupation* some farmers in the vicinity of Arles began to think of 
again producing rice domestically, and in 1042, 250 hectares were 
planted in that crop which yielded 10 hundredweight to the hectare. 
They w T ere at the northern apex of the Isle do la Caniargue, the delta 
of the Rhone, in a sector seemingly made to order for pioneering in 
both crops and techniques. 

The Isle de la Camargne, lying between the two principal mouths 
and distributaries of the Rhone, consists in part of eemiarid gracing 
lands with their tough, halophytic vegetation, and in part of sectors 
covered w ith ponds and swamps and lagoons of fresh, brackmh, or salt 

• Find tDV«tl*mt1ani It lb* tele de la \ wrr* redacted white thi mntbor Tim 
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water, where fish and wildfowl abound. This wild natural landscape, 
formed for the most part since the Homans established Arles at the 
then mouth of the Rhone, forms an enclave in the dry and funding 
cultural landscape of Provence, with which it is in marked contrast. 

The isle de la Cam argue was for millennia a knd of scrub, semi' 
feral cattle ipb 4, tig. 1), and of sheep that under the supervision of 
patient shepherds w ith their Hack dogs grazed on the tufts of coarse 
halophytic plants. It was "natural'’ gracing country, and the wealthy 
Ricarjl family entered the Cumurguo with big money to foster the 
raising of scrub bulla, wiry and fierce, for the bull fights at Arles, a 
popular tourist attraction. Tourists require rotnls, and now the 
Cam argue is crisscrossed by an adequate network of highways. 

Once the Camargue was thus made accessible, people with money as 
well as those with land were not slow in realizing that the “natural” 
conditions w r ere most favorable for the introduction and expansion of 
rice p roduetios s. On ni udi o f the 1 and, level p lots cou Id be const ructcd 
with relative ease, and f resit water from the Rhone was abundantly 
available for irrigation. Those with small plots ideaily located found 
it easy and relatively inexpensive to level them oil and pump in the 
necessary water. Heavy investments have been made in the ran, but 
rice growing is by no mains loft to the millionaire. 1 ho small farmer 
is veir much in business, as witness the organization of buying, ware* 
housing, and marketing cooperatives. Of the 2,000 rice growers, 1,500 
cultivate less titan £5 hectares, 300 between 25 and 50 hectares, 100 
between 50 and 100, 85 between 100 and 150, and only 15 work more 
than 150 hectares. 

It is estimated that at least $10,000,000 has been invested in the 
growing of rice in the area since 1042, by private individuals and by 
cooperatives. Pioneering in techniques lias paid oil handsomely, for 
in 1050 there w'ere 30,000 hectares in rice in the Gam argue alone, and 
the average yield had increased fourfold in 17 years■ 

France now produces some 85,000 tons of polished rice, but the 
national market absorbs only 76,000 tons a year. Further, a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Aladagnscar requires France to import snim:ilh a 
certain tonnage of rice from that island. Hence France is Iwhh an 
importer and an superior of rice. The problem of finding a foreign 

market is already acute. __ . 

In La Camargue those with ample capital often find it profitable 
to undertake costly operations to prepare a piece of land for the pro¬ 
duction of rice. As has been mentioned, much of the soil has a high 
salt content, which can most readily be decreased by the process of 
flushing, i.e., it must be drained as well «s irrigated. Giant pumps 
hoist water from the Rhone for the irrigation of the rice fields. This 
water brings rich silt and plant food in colloidal suspension and also 
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dissolves and carries away excess salt. Drainage ditches must of 
course be dug lower than the rice field (pi 4 t fig. 2} from which the 
salt or brackish water is pumped. 

French rice growers in the early years sowed their crop broadcast, 
largely to avoid the necessity of setting out by hand the tender shoots 
t hat have started in a bed; hut they have more and more been forced 
to revert to hand planting because of the proliferation, of certain 
aquatic weeds that have the same growing season as rice when rice 
starts from seed. These weeds in tliair early stages cau bo kept in 
chock or given a handicap by working a field to be planted V rice 
with a tractor equipped with cngo wheels (pi. 5 , iig. 1). More and more 
dependence is placed on the setting out by hand of young rice plants, 
a task for which a machine has yet to be invented, and for which it 
has been next to impossible to lure or to train French laborers. 

Seedbeds for rice seedlings am usually provided with natural fences 
of evergreen trees as a protection against the mistral that often blows 
vigorously down the Rhone Valley for days at a time (pi. 5, fig. 

The back-breaking task of pulling up rice seedlings from the scribed 
(P 1 - 61 % 1) and of t mnsplanfjng them is done by hand by experienced 
laborers imported for the most part from Valencia, Spain, where rice 
growing, introduced by the Moors, has been an important activity 
for years. These worker are introduced into France under contract 
for a period of from 2 to & months for the tasks of planting, weeding, 
and spreading fertilizer* 

Incept for tliese stoop-labor tasks for which foreign laborers are 
imported, almost every other phase of rice production is mechanized. 
The bundles of young shoots were pulled by a tractor to the fields to 
he planted. Until recently the crop was harvested by hand (pL fi, 
fig- 2 ); now it is for the most part harvested by specially adapted 
combine-harvesters, and is, of course, transported to the w arehouse or 
market by truck. 

In 1956 came the depression in the wine business. To cope with 
the wine surplus, the French Government encouraged shifting from 
the growing of grapes to the production of some other crop, particu¬ 
larly so if the vineyards were heavy producers. The vineyards in the 
Camnrgue ftfo noted for their high yields and were on low ground 
that had been irrigated for a long time; hence they were idea] for the 
growing of rice, the new money crop. The result was that during the 
years 1936 and 1957, 6,000 hectares of vineyards were converted into 
rice fields. Thus the political factor has played an important role in 
the expansion of rice culture in the Camargtte. 

A revolution in rice growing has taken place in many parts of 
the world. For centuries it was considered axiomatic that rice could 
Iks produced only where labor was extremely cheap, as in India, China. 
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and oilier countries of the Far East. This axiom 1ms been under¬ 
mined in many parts of the world—in Cuba, in Fiance, m V enezuela, 
and in the United States. The last two ate countries of relatively 
Viigh labor costs. Probably the two most important factors in eject¬ 
ing this revolution are tbe phenomenal rise in the price of rice, and the 
dominant role of the machine in the production of that grain. The 
internal combustion engine has been adapted in certain countries to 
do most of the work formerly done by a poorly paid, often wretched, 
labor force. In the United States workers enter the Reids on tho 
ground only twice—to prepare them for planting the seed and a er 
to harvest the crop. The operations of planting, fertilizing, and 
weeding bv the application of chemical weedkillers all arc done by 
plane from the air. Yet tiie greater part of this mechanically pro¬ 
duced rice is for export, much of it to the Orient I 
To bo sure, the problems confronting nee growers vary markedly 
from country to country. In Valencia, Spain, the rice farmer has an 
abundance of cheap labor, but little machinery, with Us attendant 
high costs. In the United States generally the rice grower has 
extremely expensive labor but relatively cheap and eiheumt ™chinery 
for the cultivation of vast tracts. In north Italy both labor and 

machinery are relatively cheap. . ,, 

Activated in large part by the food ^oTtageo consequent u^i the 
German Occupation (HHfl-1044), rice ctluire in the Camar^ 

baa evolved ns die result of the enaction of a scries of favorable fuc 
lore, in spite of extremely high labor costs as well as of high prices 
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tent that tho sugar beet was under Napoleon, but political factor, 
would seem to share honors with technological dcvdopn.ensinlh 
responsibility for tracing out the liirtmico-geogmphie trajectory fol 
lowed bv the Isle do la Camarguc, To continue the figure of speech- 
,L in France was a .pout missile, a dud, by 1012, but itncochet^ 
after that and became airborne, as a result of the coaction of 
several factors ChQnioratcd above. 
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ductive in a few years, a cultural landscape created by modern tech¬ 
nology' and machinery* The whole industry is directed largely by 
orm person, and the area under cultivation is still being expanded, 
like is grown with an eye to die international market; indeed, 0 - 0,000 
tons were shipped to Japan in 1955* 

Rice culture in the plains of the Seville sector is based on a lavish 
use of low-cost, seasonal laborers from the bill villages, who have xia 
rapport with management and no stake in the laud or industry itself* 
Only I lie harvesting of the crop is mechanized. Regions of Iutifimdia 
everywhere seem to finder from chronic unemployment or under¬ 
employment, whether as manorial holdings during the Middle 
Ages, worked by serfs, or as neoplantations today, manned largely by 
hordes of paid migratory laborers, Andalusia is thus seen to be a 
region of cleavage^ between the hill villages and the plains, between 
the haves and the have-nots—the few landed and the many laudJe&Sj 
most of whom are utterly without hope. 

In the LLidia of Valencia, on the other hand, rice culture, started 
by I he industrious Moors, Ims been an instrument in the reclamation 
of dry land and of marsh land. The present cultural landscape has 
evolved slowly and painfully, step by step, over the centuries, down 
to the present. In a few sectors rice is grown in large plots on a one- 
crop basis, but elsewhere it is grown on small plots in a system 0 f 
interculture, which gives a greater spread of labor than is enjoyed 
iu an area of one-crop farming* 

The crop itself is largely for domestic consumption, usually in the 
form of therinternationally famous dish known as paella Valencia ua, 
a dish of rice with seafood, meat, or chicken* Rice growing is an 
integral part of the whole regional economy, n significant factor in 
tliE; evolution of a closely knit regional unit, socially, iinguistically, 
and economically. Centrifugal political tendencies there may be, but 
regional cohesion is strong because the cultural landscape has over 
the centuries been cut to the measure of man, 

RICE IN THE TROPICS 

In several widely separated sectors of Cuba, soils that only a few 
years ago were considered poor to worthless are being used for the 
production of rice* These producing areas, in which I fie nature! 
landscape lias remained unchanged for millennia, are undergoing a 
rapid transformation. The rapidly evolving cultural hmdscajto in 
thene sectors is due almost entirely to the favorable economic climate 
induced by the high price of rice. 

Although the consumption of wheat has decreased Jn the tradi¬ 
tional wheat-bre a dealing countries* owing to the increased use of 
‘‘protective foods," the consumption of rice in the world increases 
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steadily and world production of that grain is greater than that of 
wheat. The grower of rice is almost always sure of a crop because 
pests and serious diseases are few. Rice is a concentrated form of 
relatively cheap calories that keeps well and can be easily shipped. 
It is easily digested and is what might be called neutral in flavor; 
hence the person accustomed from childhood to consuming rice never 
seems to t ire of eating it. Millions of people of the world practically 
live on rice alone and are glad indeed if they can obtain each day the 
few grains of rice necessary to keep body and soul together. 

Since many tropical lowland soils can be used for crop production, 
they will have to he pressed into service as the number of mouths to 
be fed increases. Fortunately, many of the principles of agronomy 
which apply to the usual grain crops do not seem to apply to wet or 
irrigated rice. A soil too infertile to produce any other grain crop 
will produce some rice if it is well puddled and if the crop can have 
a few inches of water standing on it throughout the growing season. 
Lowland rice i3 the most effective food crop that can bo grown on 
many very poor tropical soils, because it is adapted to wet soils and 
because even on extremely poor soils it still produces some foodstuffs 
Soils of mediocre fertility, which can produce reasonable yields of 
upland grain crops, if planted to lowland rice, flooded,^irrigated, and 
weeded, can produce about a quarter more of rice grain than of any 
other grain crops, according to J. Lossing Ruck as quoted by Profes¬ 
sor Robert Pendleton, I fence it seems inevitable t hnt more and more 
people o! the world, especially those living within the Tropics, will 
have rice as their basic foodstuff. Wherever it will thrive anywhere 
in the world, the growing of rice will probably cover a food deficit 
more quickly than the growing of any other cereal. 












































































































The River Basin Salvage Program: After 

15 Years 


By FraiNK H. H + Roberts, Jr. 
Director River Bain Surveys Smiths*iwn Inititutwn 


[Wills 13 platwl 

During the dosing months of 19W anlliropologists, archeologists, 
and historians throughout tlie United Stales awoke to the realization 
that the nationwide program for flood control, irrigation, hydro¬ 
electric and navigation projects by tlve Federal Government and the 
construction of dams by State agencies and private power companies in 
the various river basins throughout the country were destroying and 
would continue to destroy many archeological sites. Unfortunately, 
most of them were in areas where few, if any, investigations had been 
made and where there was a vast amount of material ft ill to be studied. 
Because about SO percent of all archeological remains m the United 
States are to bo found in approximately 2 percent of its area, namely, 
along the banks of die great rivers and their tributaries, much infor¬ 
mation pertaining to the aborigines and die history of ihc Colonial 
and westward exploration periods of our own people would be obi it¬ 
erated for all time. It was recognized that unless drastic steps were 
taken to save it, the full story of man's development in ( he New \\ orh 
could never b© written or even adequate^ outlined. The evidence 
needed for an understanding of the methods by which people adapted 
themselves to and overcame adverse climatic conditions, evolve i* 
verse agricultural practices, and devised various types of hind utiliza¬ 
tion would be missing. Furthermore data from which to reconstruct 
their cultural institutions—social, political, and. religious-as shown 
through settlement patterns would not be available. ^ V ithoiit that 
information it would not be possible to provide a clear picture of 
American history and the knowledge of bow America grow and ma¬ 
tured over a period of some 10,000 ycara. Furthermore, the knowledge 
needed to understand and evaluate (he Interplay of forces which pro¬ 
duced the various cultures in Urn New World, the effects each had on 
Die others, and the light they might throw on comparable phenomena 
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in the Old World, as well as on the relationship of present-day peo¬ 
ples, would be lost- 

In view of that situation an exploratory meeting of members of the 
Committee on Basic Needs in American Archeology of the National 
Keamrch Council and archeologists stationed in Washington, D.C^ 
was held at the Xatioiml Research Council in January' 194L Various 
plans were suggested at that time for starting a program for the sal¬ 
vage of materials from areas which would be inundated or otherwise 
disturbed by construction activities, but no definite action was taken. 
As an outgrowth of the discussions, however, an Independent commit¬ 
tee, the Committee for the Recovery of Arclu^ological Item a ins, con¬ 
sisting of representatives from the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciataon, I he Society for American Archaeology, and the American 
Council of Djamed Societies, was organized in April of the same year 
and began a careful study of the problem. During the same period 
members of the stuff of the Smithsonian Institution were preparing a 
tentative program and discussing the situation with representatives 
of various agencies engaged in the development of river basin proj¬ 
ects. Concurrently the National Park Service, the Bureau of Eeckt- 
matlostf and the Corps of Engineers completed agreements pro Adding 
for the study of recreational resources of propo?^ed reservoir areas. 
Tho original agreements made no mention of archeological and his¬ 
torical remains, but in May of that year Hie National Park Service 
indicated that studies of such manifestation would be included in the 
overall program &nd that preliminary preparations were being made 
to that end. 

In the late spring of 1S)45 the Smithsonian Institution and the Na¬ 
tional Park Service, through the work of the Committee for the 
Recovery of Archeological Remains and through informal discussions 
between the Director of the National Park Service and the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, became aware of the common goal 
toward which bolh were striving. A series of conferences followed 
which made clear the fact that the Smithsonian Institution and the 
National. Park Service were ready to cooperate fully in any major pro¬ 
gram for the survey and recovery of archeological renin ins and that the 
Smithsonian Institution was willing and prepared to take scientific 
responsibility for the actual wort in the field. Shortly thereafter it 
was recognised that paleontological materials would also be involved 
and they were included. During the summer months a memorandum 
of understanding between t he two agencies was drawn up providing 
in part that the National Park Service would call to the attention of 
the Smithsonian Institution the locations of all the proposed dams 
and reservoirs and that the Institution would advise the National 
Park Service as to the number and importance of the archeological or 
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paleontological sites located within such areas and would recommend 
such surveys and other work in the field as might, be indited. In 
addition, the National Park Sendee was to notify the reflective 
agencies planning or constructing dams as to the nature and extent 
of the materials that would be lost if extensive mitigations and 
excavations were not undertaken in advance of the flooding of the 
reservoirs. Tile agreement between the two agencies was signed in 
October 1045, and the Inter-Agency Archeological and Paleontological 
Salvage Program became an established fact. 

OPERATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 

Tho Smithsonian Institution, in order to fulhll its part of the 
Memorandum of Understanding, shortly thereafter organised »# 
Eiver Basin Surveys as a unit of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The Eiver Basin Surveys was then furnished with lists of Corps o 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and other projects by the hat.iomd 
Park Service, From those lists it was apparent that such rapid prog¬ 
ress was being made in the construction of dams thatrital information 
which in normal times would be recovered through the ™rkof severe 
generations of archeologists would need to be advagad 'vthmafci 
short veare. Information available in published reports and obtained 
through correspondence with local societies, interested laymen co - 
1 cgts, nnivcrsitics. and museums indicated which were the most crit¬ 
ical places and wiiere initial surveys should be started. It was clear 
that in many regions the operations would be a race against time. 

The Missouri Basin was chosen us the first scene of operelto..-. 
because of its sire, the fact that 105 projects had already ^ 
ired and in many cases were under construction, since Ter > bt * 
known about its broader manifestations, 

tanceto American archeology in genera!. Justifications ^rthework 
in tho Missouri Basin were presented to the Bureau of M*u^tom 
by officials of tlie National Park Sendee, and a preumnaiy ^lloto 
of funds to start the investigations was transferred from the Bureau, 
through the National Park Service, to the Smithsoniani lust nation 
in May IMS. The funds were to cover surveys in „f 

Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation projects. In Septomter of 
that same year an allotment for the work in otter ar^«^ 
ferred Ire (lie Corps of Engineer through the National lark > *r. ■* 

The ]titter however, was for use only m C orps of Lnginei re p J 

“^Missouri B«sin. In ■!» "TuLl 

Reclamation transferred money to be used f ot - • ... funds 

project, to .he Colon, bin s,mho Bob. bmec “™» 

tor n-orlc taw l*n corned in the bodg* of . 1 * IVpnrtmen. 

rf tta In7erior in the itans tor tta Boren,. of EroUnuil.on »nJ U» 
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National Park Service. The money for the Smithsonian Institution's 
activities has been transferred each year by the National Park 
Sen-ice, 

Tiie amounts appropriated for the salvage program were increased 
cadi year until 1951. There was a progressive reduction in 1052 
and 1053 with a sharp curtailment for 1051 and 1055. As a refillt 
of the decrease during the two latter years, the program was impeded 
to such an extent that it was not possible to carry on even a bare min¬ 
imum of what the situation required. There was some increase for 
1956 but the addition was still inadequate. A giant from the Idaho 
Power Company for work along the Snake River helped the program 
considerably- In 1957 the situation was much improved and con- 
tinned so lhrough 1958, For the Missouri Basin there was a sharp 
drop again in 1959 and I960 but projects in other areas fared better. 
This affected the Smithsonian River Basin Surveys more flrnu co¬ 
operating institutions, however. Specific appropriations for investi¬ 
gations at the Glen Canyon and Navajo projects in the Upper Colo¬ 
rado Basin and for work in several Georgia reservoir areas went to 
cooperating institutions. The peak years in the program were 1951, 
1052, 1957, and 1958. In 1951 and 1952 there were 17 parties from 
the River Basin Surveys operating in all parts of the country, while 
21 parties from cooperating institutions were busily engaged in held 
research. In 1955 the comparoble figures were 4 for the River Basin 
Surveys and 7 for coop? rating agencies* During 1956 t he re were 9 
River Basin Surveys parties and 4 cooperating ones. The River 
Basin Surveys had 21 Held parties in 1957 and the cooperating insti¬ 
tutions 22. The Smithsonian sent out 17 parties in 1958 and there 
were 37 cooperating projects. The year 1959 saw 8 River Basin 
Surveys parties at work, while the cooperating institutions had 40. 
In 19(50 the figures to July 1 were Smithsonian 8 and cooperators 41. 

During the first 3 years of the program many State and local 
institutions, colleges, museums, and historical societies assumed n v - 
B|x>nsibiUty for specific units of various projects in their own region. 
The ent ire cost of such assistance was itome by the cooperating in¬ 
stitutions Subsequently, however, there was ft change in policy and 
ft number of local institutions signed memoranda of agreement with 
the National Pink Service whereby they were furnished funds to 
supplement their own in the excavation of sites chosen in accordance 
with recommendfttinns by the* Smithsoniani Institution* Such agree¬ 
ments proved beneficial and enabled the cooperating groups to ac¬ 
complish much more than would otherwise have bean possible* There 
have lieen 38 cooperating organizations in all and they have accounted 
for 18 percent of the work accomplished. In addition, the National 
Park Service in recent years has written u number of personal service 
contracts for specific mvesti gal ions of a limited nature. 
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Throughout the period from 1046 to July 1, 1952, the Smithsonian 
Institution conducted or generally supervised the archeological and 
paleontological instigations throughout the various areas, while 
the National Park Service made the historical and recreational 
studies. Beginning in July of 1052, however, the National Park 
Service took over the archeological activities m the Columbia Basin 
and Pacific Coast areas, in the Southwest including lesas part of 
Georgia, and other portions of the Southeast. Tim Smithsonian 
Institution concentrated its efforts in the Missouri Basiri and in cer¬ 
tain areas in Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee. The Sraithsonwn 
Institution, however, has served in an advwiy capacity for the proj¬ 
ects under the National Park Service, and the results obtain I 
that A^ncv as well as those of the State and local institutions arc 
[Ling Srrdated with those of the Eiver Basin Survey Became nf 
the lack of funds, work in most areas outside the Missouri BmJ 
except for a few agreements with local institutions, came to a virtual 
rtop in late 1954. Efforts to obtain additional hdp from 
the large foundations were unsuccessful. The situation was bettered 
somewhat in the fiscal year beginning July £ 

proprifition for invest! gut ions in the Table o 

the White Kiver drainage in southern Missouri and Mrtto A 
mm. There were still no funds, however, for many projects outside 

th m^toHginalI y outlined and f 

throughout the 15 years of Us existence was M ^^7^- 

(1) Preliminary mionuaissance or survey of each _ 

struction was planned or underway for (lie purpose of locating sites 

involved -d choosing «ta- *» 

excavation. This plmae includes the •“.I^TZnXv 

which summarise the archeological and P ,l * c " 11 ^ J M Tk 

m — 

(21 'The excavation of sites. (3) Processin • g 

from the digging, study of the materials, and 

reports on tbs results. <4) T’ublieat.on of the eontp!eted 

Actual fieldwork got und.™y m tk. ™.»me of im »wOs 
continued to tile present. Survey hove twin mode 
, m , located in » States, while 1 lock project and 4 canal areas i m 
Zhtrelligated. A. a result some 4,MS sites have been toted and 
recorded. The sites resorted by the survey' peni es 
range of sucl. remains known throughout, the T ntted; 
include localities attributable to oecu,ration by some of the ea riy 
himting food-gathering peoples, camping places mtonnittuitlj oc 

71 trtglcrlfil. '» ^ ^ 

»pp€Ddli to BuUcta 179 «f th« u™*** ° r A Jnrrl<1Jln Hthnslo**. 
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eiipied by Inter Indian groups, quarries, bluff and rock shelters, cares 
giving indications of habitation, villages, large fortified villages, arti¬ 
ficial mounds, burial grounds, ossuaries and cairns, and battlegrounds. 
Associated with many of the various kinds of sites are groups of 
pef roglyphs and pictograplis pecked into or painted on adjacent large 
boulders or the faces of neighboring cliffs. Other sites consist of 
places of historic interest, such as early trading posts, pioneer forts, 
and colonial and pioneer villages. In many coses there is a definite 
correlation between Indian remains and those of the white men, and 
study of the materials from them undoubtedly will throw helpful 
light on acculturation problems and the effects of an advanced civiliza¬ 
tion on primi (tve cul t u res. Conside ra ble documentary i nforma t ion is 
available on the late periods, but in many cases the written records 
will bo clarified and augmented by the archeological evidence. Of the 
total number of sites recorded, 1,154 were recommended for excava¬ 
tion or limited testing. 

As of Juno 30, I960, excavations or extensive tests had been made in 
4S7 sites in 54 reservoir basins located in 19 different States. These 
totals do not include the work of cooperators since 1952, as that in¬ 
formation has not been assembled for ready reference. In some of 
the reservoir areas only a single site was dug. while in others a whole 
series was examined. At least one example of each type of site found 
in the preliminary surveys has been investigated. There is still much 
to be done, however, with respect to the remains of different cultund 
periods. 

EVIDENCES FOR EARLY HUNTING PEOPLES 

Among the most significant of the early remains are those excavated 
in the Medicine Creek Reservoir basin in southwestern "Nebraska by 
the Nebraska State Museum. In that area were three localities which 
gave evidence that the region was occupied in late glacial times by 
wan daring grew ps of bison h u n ters. Soi n c of t bose hun t ere, represen t- 
ing t wo or three different cultural traditions, camped along Medicine 
Creek and its tributaries on numerous occasions over a fairly long 
period i»f time, as demonstrated by the material obtained from in¬ 
tensive digging at three sites. One of them wag located on Medicine 
Creek proper and the other t wo were on Lime Creek, a small tributary 
of Medicine Creek. The digging at two of the sttes was on a purely 
voluntary basis by the Nebraska State Museum, while that at the third 
was under a cooperative agreement with the National Park Service. 
At the lowest level at two of the sites the materials found indicated 
that the basic population unit probably was a small group of semi- 
nomadic hunters who made bone and stone, tools, worked the pelts 
and hides from animals, and possibly made some form of sewed cloth¬ 
ing. Indication of the latter is a series of well-mat! o bone needles 
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which were collected from the occupation level. The people were pri¬ 
marily dependent upon large game animals for their food, but they 
also utilized small animals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, shell iish, and 
possibly insect grubs, as well as roots and seeds, lo round out their diet. 
Charcoal from that level at one of the sites gave a radiecailxm date 
of 10,193 ± 1,500 years before the present. Geologic and cultural evi¬ 
dence strongly indicates that the comparable occupation at the other 
site was during approximately the same period. , 

One of the Nebraska sites, the Hod Smoko, proved particularly 
sigiiilicant in containing eight, distinct occupation levels. Materia a 
from several lying just above the oldest occupation level also mpre- 
scuted ft hunting economy j but they related to ft vvidt, b spreftd [U 
lure which has been found iia bif south as western lesus md nmih 
and west in Wyoming and the Dakotas. Charcoal fium the top e ^ 
in that particular horizon lias given a ctf-rbon-Id date of > 
years before the present. The bulk of the material, however, antedates 
that particular level and indicates that the culture was present m the 
area daring the period from about 0 y 000 to 10.000 yenre ago. The 
other site where the oldest level was present also contained a later 
horizon with some materials comparable to those found at dm bed 
Smoke site. Evidence for the economy at that period was for a con¬ 
tinued dependence on hunting but with a change to sma er types o 
animals. The large bison apparently were not present m the area 
during that interval, and there may have been a change in climatic 
conditions which caused them to move elsewhere. A radiocarbon 
date of 5^56it3o0 was obtained from charcoal from that level. 1 lie 
paleontological material from die rites is proving useful m a study of 
the rate of evolution which has taken place in various animal forms 
during the past 10,000 years. In some cases there apparent!y has been 
no change, while in others there me marked differences between the 
older and the more recent forms. Another imporlam actor m t.io 
evidence pertaining to the oldest occupation in two <> i 1 
that the materials were found in a specific geologic^ context. 10 
latter indicates the Two Creeks interval of the late Wisconsin glacial 


^Belonging to the same broad cultural horizon as the older levels at 
Red Smoke was a rite in the Angostura Reservoir basin in South Da¬ 
kota. It was excavated by a party from the River Basin Survey a. 
Artifacts found there indicate a heavy reliance on hunting a i long ' 
there may have been some use of ground seeds and nuts. Bones, how¬ 
ever, are virtually nonexistent in the depots, which may be the result 
of a high gvpsum content in the soil that caused rapid Auuntegratioi. 
A few of the implements from that location indicate rdationsh.|, to 
some of the forms from the Red Smoke site, otliers to some otv g 
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in early localities in the Pinto Basin in the Molisive Desert in southern 
California. Charcoal from the site has given a radiocarbon date of 
0,380*500 years before the present. This information lielps in de¬ 
termining the approximate ago of sites In Wyoming where similar 
implements were found in association with bison bones, but which 
contained no evidence bearing on their antiquity. 

Evidence for another hunting group was obtained from the Lind 
Coulee in the State of Washington* The Lind Coulee is one of the 
westernmost of the scablsnd channels eroded by waters from melting 
Lute Pleistocene glaciers* It is located near the southeastern end 
of tire O'Sullivan Reservoir, and evidence of human occupation was 
found along its banks during the preliminary surveys of the reservoir 
area. Inasmuch 03 the Lind Coulee is to serve as a channel for the 
runoff water from the irrigation project connected with the O’Sullivan 
Reservoir, salvage operations appeared to be warranted at that loca¬ 
tion, The first digging done there was by a party from the State 
College of Washington in cooperation with the University of Wash¬ 
ington and the River Basin Surveys, Subsequent excavation was by 
the State College of Washington under a cooperative agreement with 
the National Park Service* The materials found indicated that the 
people were dependent in the main on hunting, with bison as the pri¬ 
mary source of food. In addition, however, ducks, geese, muskrat, 
and beaver were also killed. There was no evidence whatsoever of the 
use of fish, although the location of the site on what had been the shore 
of a lake or stream suggests that some fish may have been taken. The 
culture represented is not particularly exceptional in its character¬ 
istics and probably is attributable to a rather widespread group m that 
general area. Radiocarbon dates obtained from clmrroal from the 
occupation level are fM0G*940 and 8,518*460 with a weighted 
average of 8,700*400 years before the present. 

later campsites 

The remains of a number of simple campsites of much later date 
were investigated in several reservoir ureas. The information ob¬ 
tained from them was not as complete as might be desired but it does 
toll something of the habits and way of life of the people who formerly 
tarried there. Because such places were occupied only for short pe¬ 
riods, or at brief recurring intervals by hunting parties, the amount 
of material left, is small in comparison with that at locations where 
more permanent villages were erected* At campsites there are no 
traces of dwelling or habitations. Highly perishable brush struc¬ 
tures or skin tents may have served as temporary shelters* At some 
locations there are circles of stones, usually called tipi rings, that nn? 
thought by many to have been used to anchor tho bottoms of tents. 
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If such, weni th® cas^ we may cojidutla that habitations of that typo 
wore used. However, there are (hose who maintain that the rings 
were for other purposes, and excavations thus far have not provided 
the answer. Campsites for the most part are characterized by scat¬ 
tered heart lis containing charcoal and ashes, and by refuse deposits 
consisting of bits of charcoal, ashes, cut and broken animal bones, 
chipped-stone debris, sporadic potsherds and occasional restorablc 
vessels, and other rubbish. A number of sites of that typo were ex¬ 
cavated in the damestown and Garrison Reservoir toisins in North 
Dakota, the Angostura Reservoir area in South Dakota, and the iio\ T - 
sen and Keyhole Reservoirs in Wyoming. They wore found to rep¬ 
resent a number of different periods. In some cases they dated from 
a millennium to a few hundred years before the beginning of the ris- 
tian Era. Several fall in the early part of that period. One, in the 
Garrison area, was several feet below the remains of tin etti -. go 

v il lag**. O ther examples appeared to belong to late prehistoric t lines, 

while a few represented an early contact period as was show n >y t 10 
presence of trade beads and fragments of metal. The potsherds oc¬ 
curring in some suggested that the camps had been occiipH l >) *' ,f | 
mg groups from pcrBianont villages along tho main stein of _ 6 * 13 
souri. Since they obviously antedated the introduction of the horse 
in the Plains, they indicate that the people at times made long jour¬ 
neys on foot in search of, or following, game. In the main tin. mut e 
rials from the campsites show the progress of the people from nomadic 
to seminomatlic life with changing types of implements and differ¬ 
ences in food habits resulting in part from climatic fluctuations, shift¬ 
ing feeding grounds for game, and the dei elopmeat of agricu lure m 
the more permanent settlements along the Missouri proper. f is in 
teresting to note that bonre from the trash heaps show tliat m the 
earlier stages bison were the main meat supply, then smaller anuna s 
and, finally, bison again. 

ROCK SHELTERS AND CAVES 

Rock shelters and eaves have been excavated in a number of areas. 
Perhaps the oldest materials from such locations were obtained rrom 
two shelters m the Keyhole Reservoir basin on the Belle hotirehe 
River in Wyoming. Both of those sites contained stratified deposits 
showing several periods of occupation. The bottom level m each cor¬ 
related with an open campsite in the same area which contained mate¬ 
rials representing an Archaic hunting people who were in the region 
following the period of the early huntere bur antedating the later and 
better-known inhabitants. Charcoal from the bottom level of one of 
the shelters gave n radiocarbon date of 2,7D0±35D, 1 lie artifacts 
from the several layers in the deposits show a progression in unpie- 
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merit types and record a possible modification of hunting and butcher¬ 
ing techniques through the change in the forms of projectile points 
and other stone tools. The stratigraphic materials also make it pos¬ 
sible to place a number of the open sites in their proper relative 
chronology. The top level in one of the shelters contained some pot¬ 
sherds from vessels of the so-called Woodland type which are signifi¬ 
cant because they extend much farther westward the known rang© of 
that kind of Indian pottery and show that the peoples living in the 
area at that time either were under the influence of tribes located at a 
considerable distance to the east or possibly had trade relations with 
them. The material from the shelters also provides the basis for cor¬ 
relating a number of important sites scattered between that portion 
of Wyoming and central Nebraska. 

Three shelter-cave sites were excavated at the Whitney Reservoir 
on the Brazos River in Texas. One, locally known as Pietograph 
Cave because of a series of symbols painted on one wall in red and 
yellow ochre, gave evidence of two definite periods of occupation. 
Tim top level seems to have l>een pre-Columbian in age although quite 
late in the prehistoric period. The lower level suggests that it was 
prior to approximately A.D. 1200 but it is not possible to say how 
long it was before that date. There were distinct differences between 
the upper and lower levels and good evidence was obtained concern¬ 
ing changes in food habits and population density during the two 
occupations. Since Pietograph Cave was a dry shelter, vegetal re¬ 
mains were preserved in all levels. It ip ettrious, however, that no 
perishable artifacts, such as matting, basketry, or cord, were found 
in either horizon. Such objects undoubtedly were made and used 
by th© Indians in that area, and it is difficult, to explain why there 
was no evidence of them when plant materials were abundant and so 
well preserved. The cultural material from the early occupation 
is similar in many res poets to that, from what has been called the 
Round Rock Focus in the central Texas region. The second or last 
occupation has not yet hem correlated with other known remains 
although it may be possible eventually to determine its relationship. 
Not far from Pietograph Cave was a location called Buzzard Shelter. 
Digging there revealed that, it also bad been occupied at two different 
periods and there was genera) similarity between the sequences in it 
and at the first location. Some definite differences In artifact types 
appeared, however, and it seems likely that the material in the second 
sit© was left by somewhat different cultural groups. The specimens 
from th© lower level at Buzzard Shelter probably nr© attributable 
to a fairly early complex and indicate a hunting-gathering form of 
economy. The upper-level materials correlate rather satisfactorily 
with what hns l»en named the Toyah Focus in central Texas. The 
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third location* which wag much larger than the other two and was 
known locally ns Sheep Cave* contained cultural sequences which, 
follow in general tko&e at Pictogr&ph Cave and buzzard Shelter* 
Shcep Cave contained, in addition to the material culture r emains 
fire Hexed burials* Studies on the skeletons have not been completed 
but it is expected that they will give a good indication of the relation¬ 
ships of the people* As a whole the information and specimens from 
die three sites give a much better understanding of the archeology 
of that part of Texas, and when considered in conjunction with ibe 
results of other investigat ions in the Whitney Reservoir basin should 
provide a satisfactory story of aboriginal activity xu the area. 

VILLAGE REMAINS 

Most of the excavations made by River Basin Surveys parties and 
cooperating institutions have been hi village remains, the largest and 
most extensive being in the Missouri Basin. At the Medicine Creek 
Reservoir in western Nebraska, where the carl}' hunting sites pre¬ 
viously described were located, S village sites were excavated by a 
party from the River Basin Surveys, and 14 house remains in *5 dif¬ 
ferent sites were dug by a party from the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Six of those investigated by tSie River Basin Surveys repre- 
sent wlint is known archeological ly as the Upper Republican Aspect, 
while the other two were a variant of the Woodland Lu It ore which 
was widely distributed over areas farther east* Ibe Upper Republi¬ 
can sites showed that the people of that culture usually built their 
rougldy rectangular houses in dusters of two to four with the groups 
frequently located aome distance apart. Because of that practice, 
there k a question as to whether they might not more properly be 
called family communities rather than villager Often it was diJib 
cult to determine where one village stopped and another started, 
although there were examples indicating that villages at times might 

contain as muny as 18 to 35 or 40 houses* 

Artifacts found m association with such houses consist of stone 
and bone implements, objects of antler, potsheitls and restorable pot¬ 
tery vessels, and occasional shell ornaments* In the storage pits were 
charred kernels of corn, corncobs, charred nuts, squash^seeds and sun 
flower seeds, as well as bison bones, fish bones, crayfish, and fresh¬ 
water mussel shells. The people who lived in such communities ob¬ 
viously depended primarily on agriculture with hunting a secondary 

occupation* . , 

The two village sites where the Woodland variant occurred showed 
that the house type was not as well developed as that of the t PP® r 
Republican Culture* The houses wore grouped fairly closely in clus¬ 
ters of four to six. The superstructure appears to have been rattier 
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limsy although fairly permanent, and probably had a roof of brush 
with a grass and bark or skin covering. The floors were 13 to 18 
inches below the ground level and formed a circular to oval basin. 
I hey had no well-defined pit for domestic fires, which apparently ware 
lighted on the floor near the center of the enclosure. The implement 
from the house remains and middens do not exhibit as great variety as 
< hose from Upper Republican sites and in the main were those used for 
hunting and gathering. Objects made of bone and bone beads were 
common, ami shell was used for making ornaments. If tinting and 
food gathering were the main means of sustenance* Deer and ante¬ 
lope bones were plentiful, with some of bison, although not so numer¬ 
ous, 1 tie use of small game was evidenced by the large numbers of 
fill'd bones scattered through the refuse deposits. There was no evi¬ 
dence of horticulture, either direct or inferential* Occupancy of the 
W oodland villages appears not to have been as permanent as in rhose of 
the Upper Republican Aspect. It seems that the Woodland sites must 
be older, bill no definite stratigraphic evidence was found to show that 
such was the case. On the basis of knowleflge about the Woodland 
Culture elsewhere, the Medicine Creek remains have been dated ten¬ 
tatively as falling within the general period AJX 500 to 1300, while 
the Upper Republican remains are believed to date front about AT). 
1300 to 1500. Ihus far it 1ms not been possible to correlate the Upper 
Kepublican remains with any of the known tribes, such as the Dakota, 
Pawnee, or Comanche* That may ta done later. 

In the Port Randall Reservoir area in South Dakota a tilimber of 
different types of village remains were excavated* At the Oldham 
bim on the east bunk of the Missouri RSver t approximately 10 miles 
wc&t of the town of Platte, River litasin Surveys parties found evi¬ 
dence for three occupations, The first group to five there presumably 
creded simple dwellings, although traces of thorn are meager. The 
people did, however, inako extensive use of large cache pits for storing 
their surplus food. Subsequently a series of earth lodges was built 
and the village was enclosed by a palisade. The third stage also repre- 
-sojitcd an earth-lodge village which was fortified by an encircling 
pa isade with a moat. In bath communities the houses were circular 
ini ground plan. 1 hs relationships of the original group have not vet 
™ determined, bat indications are that the cttlture was influenced 
>v or stemmed from some of those farther south and east in the 
Nebraska area. The intermediate period shows affiliations with the 
30-cnlled Great Oasis Aspect in Minnesota. The final period possibly 
represents an outgrowth from the middle period with an admixture of 
cu turn] dements from groups farther north along the Missouri River. 
When studios on the data obtained at that location have been com¬ 
pleted, there no doubt will tie good information pertaining to the 
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PLATE 2 



1 L'siriM iruu-buslLiiiit equtpmcm to clear overburden from village site. 



2. StnaJl farm iPKlan expedite removal of fill from home depression!. 
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Plate 5 


Aerial view „f fortified raUKT ««=- R«n*iw «< “ff* «“* *" *** 
Portion oF silt above river h4 nwmy- 



2. Tracing paBiate for fortified «nrth-fod*t village- 
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PIRATE 4 



]. Remain* uf fea^cct artful a r bouie, Qalae KacmMf, South Dakota., with rcmaicu of 
circular oanb lodge above it. C-I4 date for rectanguLar bxue was SOO ± 30D yean 
(A.D> 1156} 



Z. I'jrih-lodjc Milage tile on top of imaLL buds? in the Garnion RfiMrvcir p Stmlh. Dakota, 
JjjcatbnB ol bouses ihown by port bole*, Village had encircling palisade it edge uf 
butte* 
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PLATE 5 



L fecrota* portion of C^nlnr boot* mott tf wUcb h-d *«•<* «*» ™'"* ">* * 
riiin? waters of tl’C Oalic Reservoir. 
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PLATE & 



I. Excavating Sidlisl’ remain* a]nng ibe Columbia River. 



2. Gearing tonaic fitw« in the Ahltxma R«er\'n[r area in Gfoffift. Stakes indicate posi> 

Nona p[ wall pcm&* 
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Plate 7 
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|_ Stofic icrdperf and arnjfrtitsdi frci m Missouri Itaiiii- 
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growth and development of tho fortified village typo of community in 
that district. Indications are that the tluoe occupations at the Old* 
ham site wore in the period from A.D, 1500 to 1700, The economy of 
the people was primarily based on horticulture supplemented by hunt¬ 
ing and sonic fishing. 

Farther north in the Fort Randall area, about 3% miles bdovv Fort 
Thompson, also on the east side of the Missouri Itiver, the University 
of Kansas under an agreement with the National Park Service 
excavated a large site known as Talking Crow. At that location 
evidence was found for five occupations. The latest was Siouau dating 
from shortly after the Civil War. Prior to that was lho last occupa¬ 
tion by eorth-lodge-buiJding people, probably the Ankara. They 
lived there at the time when European trade goods were beginning 
to appear in the area, probably about A.D. 1700 to 1725. The preced¬ 
ing occupation wue by an ancestral group and is believed to have dated 
from about 1600. Below that the occupation level was definitely pre¬ 
historic and its cultural affinities seem to be widespread, extending into 
Nebraska, and Kansas. The period indicated is about 1500. The 
first inhabitants of the site belonged to a pro-earth-lodge group whose 
affiliations have not yet been completely identified; they probably 
were prior to A.D. 1000. The next to the last occupation npjiears 
to correlate culturally with the final occupation at the Old ha in site, 
although it may h© somewhat later chronologically. The material 
from Talking Crow provides interesting information on the changes 
which took place in the Indian culture after white influence first 
reached them and then became increasingly predominant. The Fort 
Randall Dnm was closed in the summer of 1953, and all the sites in 
that reservoir basin are now under water. 

Upstream from the Fort Randall Reservoir basin is a second large 
project, the Oahe Reservoir, the dam for which is approximately C 
miles above Pierre, $. Dak. It was closed in July 1958, and tin? lake 
formed by the impounded waters will be about 2(53 river miles in 
length. The area to be Hooded contains the greatest concentration of 
aboriginal remains in the entire Plains area. There were literally 
hundreds of earth-lodge villages, numerous temporary ciunps and 
other occupation areas scattered along the terraces on both sides of 
the stream in that area. The survey parties located 318 sites while 
going over the area to be flooded. Some of them are the largest and 
most impressive archeological locations in the United States. Thus 
far only a few have been excavated, hut the results obtained have 
added greatly to the knowledge of aboriginal developments along 
that portion of ihe Missouri. They also emphasize the great wealth 
of material which still remains to be investigated. The excavation 
at two of the sites, the Dodd and the Philip Ranch, have been ile- 
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scribed in detail m Bulletin 15S of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The remains of several fortified villager were excavated By River 
Basin Surveys parties and by parties from cooperating institutions. 
They represent several different periods but ail are relatively late 
in the precontact period. Extensive digging also was done at the 
Sully site which was the largest of the earth-lodge village sites in 
the Missouri Basin, Two different periods of occupation were found 
there but they probably fall in the period between A.D. 1&00 and 
1750. Reports on the investigations in these large sites have not jet 
been completed. 

Farther upstream in the Garrison Reservoir area, N. Dak., survey 
parties located 153 sites, They consisted for the most part of the 
remains of winter villages which hud been located on the river bottoms, 
earth-lodge Tillages situated on terraces or butte tops* scattered small 
campsites, and occasional groups of stone circles of the debated tipi 
ring typo. In spite of the extensive remains present in the area, no 
excavation work had been done there before 1950* During that season 
the River Basin purveys and the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota begun investigations in several of the more important sites. 
That work was continued each season through 1954, being augmented 
in the summer of 1951 by a party from Montana Stale University. 
River Basin Surveys parties excavated in several largo village sites of 
relatively recent date. One of them, called Rock Village* on the right 
bunk of the river about 9 miles above the dam* was occupied by a group 
of Uidatsa for about a decade from the late lb20*s to 1S3S. Originally 
it had consisted of some 25 to 30 closely spaced lodges and had been 
fortified by an encircling ditch and palisade. Later about 10 new 
lodges were built and a portion of the original ditch and palisade was 
abandoned and a new segment constructed to include the additional 
dwellings. The remains of 13 earth lodges* several sweat lodges* &G 
cache pita* and a number of other features were excavated. It was 
found that the houses had been circular in form, averaging somewhat 
more than 40 feet in diameter* and followed the general type of con¬ 
struction in which there was a central rectangle and series of outer 
support pests forming the framework for the superstructure. 

Most of the artifacts obtained from the digging were of Indian 
manufacture, but materials obtained through trade with the whites 
occurred in considerable quantities. The main reliance of the inhabit¬ 
ants at that period still was on products of native handicraft although 
objects of European manufacture were rapidly being adopted. Of 
particular interest wtts the finding of sen-shells derived from the Pacific 
Coast and a number of pieces from steatite vessels. The latter objects* 
as well as the shells, definitely suggest trade relations with more west¬ 
erly trills and may well have reached that part of North Dakota by 
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tlio aboriginal trade route which followed up the Columbia and down 
the Missouri River. Rock Village presumably was die most northerly 
of the fortified earth-lodge communities belonging to die period imme¬ 
diately preceding the replacement of aboriginal material culture by 
trade goods obtained from the white man and is of particular impor¬ 
tance for that reason. The cause for its abandonment is not yet clear, 
but it presumably pertains to the disturbed conditions resulting from 
the intrusion of other tribes into the area at about, that period. 

Approximately 12 miles above Rock Village on the opposite side of 
the stream, portions of Like-a-Fish hook Village, which had been built 
in the 1840's by the Hidatsa and M and an and to which some of the 
Ankara moved in 18G2, were excavated during three summer field 
seasons by a party from the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
in cooperation with the National Park Service. While there is con¬ 
siderable documentary information pertaining to that village, it was 
thought that the possibilities for coordinating archeological, ethnolog¬ 
ical, and historical data were such as to justify the excavations. In 
addition, two trading posts, Fort Barthold and Fort Atkinson (Fort 
Bcrthold II), had been located there and it scorned likely that useful 
information on the process of acculturation would be obtained from a 
careful study of tho village remains. From the excavations it is evi¬ 
dent that at about 1845 the village was still largely Indian in orienta¬ 
tion and in material culture. Bows and arrows !ind the buffalo lance 
were still in use. Twenty years later most of the dwellings were still 
earth lodges but the objects of daily use were largely of white manu¬ 
facture. Rifles, pistols, and shotguns were the principal weapons. 
By 1872 log cabins were replacing tho earth-lodge type of dwelling to 
such an extent that there were 0" cabins and only 78 earth lodges. In 
succeeding years the shift continued until eventually only log cabins 
were erected. During the course of the excavations there, the field 
party uncovered the floors of 18 earth lodges and two log cabins, traced 
the line of the palisade which hurl been erected around the village, and 
uncovered the remains of both trading posts. Fort Bcrthold II was 
dug by a River Basin Surveys party, while Fort Barthold I was a 
cooperative project between the Surveys and the State Historical So¬ 
ciety of North Dakota. With the coming of more peaceful times and 
tho allotting of lands on the reservation, tho Indians began to scatter, 
and by 18EX) Bike-n-Fishhook Village was virtually abandoned. 

In other parts of the country, village remains yielded useful data, 
hut in most coses the structures were found not to he as well developed 
or substantial as those along the Missouri. In the Columbia Busin, 
village sites were excavated in the McNaiy, O’Sullivan, and Chief 
Joseph Reservoir areas, In general the evidence showed that many of 
the structures were circular to oval in form with diameters ranging 
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from 25 to 40 feet. Such houses were grouped in clusters along die 
terraces above the river. Little was found to indicate the type of 
superstructure erected for the dwellings. For that reason it has been 
supposed tliat the Indians took with them the main supports from the 
structures when they moved from place to place. On the basis of 
knowledge about later houses in the area, it would seem that the 
dwellings probably consisted of a framework of poles to which 
branches or mats were lashed. The poles were not embedded in the 
earth, but some stability was obtained by heaping dirt against the 
outside walls. The remains of several long oval or rectangular dwell* 
ings probably represent so-calletl “mat houses” which were a form of 
multifamily dwelling during the historic period in that area. The 
oval forms found in the McNary Basin agree closely with the descrip¬ 
tions of such houses obtained by investigators working among the 
L mat ilia Indians. Most of the villages investigated along t he Colum¬ 
bia were occupied just prior to the coming of the white man or at the 
contact period. None of the sites excavated gave indication of having 
been inhabited for any length of time after the visit of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. 

In the Terminus Reservoir area on the Kaweah Biver in Tulare 
County, Calif^ n River Basin Surveys party uncovered the remains 
of an interesting small village. Trade materials present at the site 
make it possible to date the village at about 1850, 'live results of the 
excavations are significant in that they provide an opportunity to study 
the material culture left by people who occupied the region in historic 
times and about whom there is a fairly complete ethnographic record. 
Items of material culture previously known only through tradition 
are now represented by actual objects. Information on other village 
types was obtained elsewhere in California by the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of the University of California, at Berkeley, which carried on 
excavations in the Pine Elat, Isabella, and Moiiti cello areas under 
agreements with the National Park Service. 

1 wo pre-Spanish pueblos, Tc’ewi and Leaf Water, in the area of the 
proposed Abiquiu Reservoir in the Chama Valley in New Mexico were 
partially excavated by the Department of Anthropology of the Mu¬ 
seum of New Mexico under an agreement with the National Park 
Service. The period represented by both pueblos covers the interval 
A.D. 1250 to 1500, During that time the Pueblo occupation in the 
Chama Valley was established, reached florescence, and recoded. Con¬ 
siderable information obtained on cultural developments at the two 
villages helps to explain subsequent Pueblo activities in the Rio 
Grande \ alley below the Chama area. One interesting result of the 
excavations pertains to the presence of materials which show trade re¬ 
lations with peoples in the central and southern Plains areas, It is 
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evident that there was considerable contact between the inhabitants of 
the Chama Talley and Indians from South Dakota, Nebraska, and the 
Texas panhandle in the 14ih and 15th centuries. Certain features 
which previously wen somewhat puzzling in the eastern Pueblo vil¬ 
lages can be fully explained now from the evidence obtained during 
the salvage operations. Also, the source of some southwestern traits 
among certain of the Plains tribes now' becomes clear. 

Two River Basin Surveys parties excavated in 11 sites and tested 
19 others in the Allatoona Reservoir Basin along the Etowah River 
near Cartersville, Ga. A number of the sites involved village re¬ 
mains, some of them well-developed communities, and a few of a rather 
rudimentary nature. As a result of the digging, evidence was ob¬ 
tained for a cultural sequence of 10, probably 11, different stages 
extending from the historic Cherokee of about AJX 1755 back to a 
period when hunting and food gathering comprised (lie basic economy 
of the people. Some of the villages in the Allatoona area were 
fortified, but they represent a much earlier date than those in (lie 
Missouri Basin. During the time when the River Basin Surveys par¬ 
ties were working in the Allatoona area, the University of Georgia 
as a cooperative contribution excavated the remains of a large earth 
lodge and its associated midden deposits. Three houses identified in 
the accumulation of debris represented successive groups in the series 
established by the River Basin Surveys. Useful data obtaincd there 
pertaining to the various pottery types for the different stages con¬ 
tributed much toward making dearer the ceramic picture for the area. 
Tli© results from ail the digging in the Allatoona Basin, which is now 
completely flooded, have done much to establish a detailed story of 
aboriginal culture growth in northwest Georgia and adjacent areas. 

EXCAVATIONS IN MOUNDS 

Thus far there hoe not boon much digging in large artificial mounds 
because the available funds liavc been insufficient to support projects 
of a nature requiring large groups of workmen and an extensive pro¬ 
gram of operation. A good start in large-mound work has been made 
by the University of Georgia, however, with excavations getting 
under way in 1959 at the Mandeville site in the Walter F. George 
Reservoir area oil the Chattahoochee River, Ahibunia-Georgia. Test 
excavations were made in two mounds in the area flooded by the Bu¬ 
ford Reservoir, also on the Chattahoochee River in Georgia. Neither 
mound hud l*een recorded previous to the present surveys. One of 
than gave evidence of having been erected over a small natural knoll. 
The mound appeared to represent a relatively late and previously 
unrecognized cultural complex which was pre-Lamar in age. The 
cultural complex designated Lamar in the Georgia area is believed 
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to have been a part of the widespread period in the Southeast known 
as Teuiple Mound 2 and which lias been correlated with the Creek* 
Cherokee peoples. It is dated at approximately A.IX L45Q to 1700. 
The Buford Mound had the outlines of a small square house on its 
summit. At one end inside the structure there had been a bench or a 
throne, and it is supposed that the remains were those of a small cere¬ 
monial structure. The other mound was at tirst believed to be one 
of the oldest artificial structures thus far discovered in Georgia and 
to have belonged to the Burial Mound 1 horizon postulated us having 
occurred from A.D. 700 to 900. Subsequent work there, however, 
demonstrated that it actually was the remnant of a natural levee 
built up by the river. There were traces of aboriginal occupation in 
the deposits which indicated that the material belonged to what lias 
been called the Forsyth period of approximately the dates indicated. 
There were other mounds in the area but they went under water before 
they could he tested. Excavations were also made at the Chauga 
Mound in the Hartwell Reservoir area by the University of Georgia. 

Excavations have been made in burial mounds in several different 
areas, two of them at the Jamestown Reservoir on the James River 
in eastern North Dakota. The remains of 20 secondary burials were 
found in a scries of pits in various levels in the first mound. The 
bodies of the individuals represented had been exposed on platforms 
or in trees for a sufficient period after death to permit the decom¬ 
position of tlie flesh. The skeletons hud then been collected and placed 
in pits in the mound. As additional interments were made, the size 
of the mound grew through the piling on of sufficient earth to protect 
the graves. In some cases there were copper jangles or ornaments 
accompanying the bones, and several bison skulls, probably with 
ceremonial significance, had been placed between some of the grave 
pits. The second mound was considerably smaller and only five sec¬ 
ondary burials were found in it. They also were associated with 
bison skulls hut had no accompanying mortuary offerings. Excava¬ 
tions in three mounds south of Fort Yates, N. Dak., during the summer 
of 1060 showed a similar icssocintion of human remains and buffalo 
bones for the Oahe area. These burials appeared to be of an earlier 
period, however. 

There were other forms of burial besides that of placing the re¬ 
mains in a mound or lielow a mound. In some cases the body was 
put in a simple grave shortly after death. In others there were single 
secondary burials, and occasionally a number of secondary inter¬ 
ments were made in largo ossuary pits. Examples of the simple 
primary form of burial were excavated ftt two sites below the Oahe 
Dam in the area of the outlet channel. Others were dug at some 
of the large village sites upstream. The Sully site yielded the remains 
of 224 individuals. Similar interments were investigated along the 
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Columbia River, in California, mid various areas in tins Southeast. 
The skeletal remains showed that several different methods of plac¬ 
ing tlie body were followed. In most cases they were in a contracted 
position with the knees drawn up and die arms folded across the 
chest. There apparently was no preference with respect to the side, 
as some were on the right side and others on die left, A few were 
lying face downward. There seemingly was no particular preference 
for the orientation of the head. Some of the graves contained mor¬ 
tuary offerings, while others did not. The grave furniture consisted 
of pottery vessels, bone and stone implements, shell, and ill late hori¬ 
zons, glass beads, and, depending on the locality, various forms of 
aliell ornaments. 

An interesting type of ossuary pit occurs in the Republican River 
drainage in south-central Nebraska and northern Kansas It 1ms 
been called “Shell-bead Ossuary’" because of the large number of 
beads made from fresh-water and marine shells which were used 
as mortuary' offerings accompanying the interments. In most cases 
the human remains found in such pits represent secondary burials, 
but occasionally a primary interment, is present. One good example 
of such an ossuary was excavated by a River Basin Surveys party in 
the Harlan County Reservoir area in northern Kansas, Because of 
the nature of the remains it was difficult tn determine the total num¬ 
ber of individuals represented. Skulls were few in number and in 
most cases were in a poor state of preservation, being thus of little 
help. From a study of the Individual bones and a count of the man¬ 
dibles present, it was apparent that not leas than 61 people were rep¬ 
resented. Of that number 50 could be identified with reasonable 
certainty, and in that group 25 were infants and children while 31 
were adults ranging from 25 to 55 years of age. 

The large number of finished disk bends as well as those in various 
stages of manufacture which were scattered among the bones and 
throughout the fill in the ossuary pit probably bad been in the body 
bundles at the time of their primary disposal and were gathered up 
along with the other remains when the secondary interment was made. 
In addition to the beads there were also shell pendants of varying 
shapes, bone implements, and some stone tools. Tha few potsherds 
present definitely indicate a Woodland relationship, Charcoal and 
twigs from the pit throw' interesting light on the vegetation in the 
district and have provided a carbon-14 date. Dr. W. F. Libby, then 
at tha Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, tested 
soma of the charcoal and reported in May 1954 that the age of the 
material was 1,343±240 years before the present or A.D. 011±240 
years. That date indicated a somewhat earlier period for Woodland 
materials in the Plains than had been previously estimated and also 
suggested that pottery-making appeared In the Central Plains several 
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Centuries earlier than most people have believed. The wood samples 
from the ossuary show that the environmental setting at that time was 
essentially the some as now. Except for probable wet and dry cycles, 
the Indians of a thousand years Ago in that area apparently lived in 
surroundings quite comparable to those of today, 

A series of burials in plank-lined cysts was excavated on the 
Columbia River tn the MeNnry Reservoir basin. In one cemetery 
adjacent to a village site 60 such graves were found. Funerary offer¬ 
ings accompanying the skeletons consisted of both native artifacts And 
trade goods. Colonial uniform buttons made as early as 1715 came 
f rom a number of the graves, and since there was no evidence of fire¬ 
arms, the use of wluch began in 1811 in the area, it seems likely that 
the planked cysts belong in a period slightly after 1750 and prior to 
1810, The skeletal material recovered there is significant because it 
represents the best available series for the study of Lhe physical char¬ 
acteristics of the people living in that district. Because it also repre¬ 
sents a single closely dated sample, it is particularly useful. Of the 
remains of 57 individuals recovered, 87 were adults, the remainder 
children and infants. 

Farther up the Columbia River in the various reservoir areas 
studied by River Basin Surveys parties, it was found that the main 
form of burial was in rock cairns. Little information could be ob¬ 
tained from such sites, however, because most of them had been 
disturbed by curio hunters who had taken all the funerary offerings 
and scattered and broken the bones so that they were of no value for 
physical anthropological studies. Rock cairn burials also were found 
in several localities in the Missouri Basin. 

HISTORIC SITES 

Work in historic sites has not been ns extensive as that in aboriginal 
remains. However, a number of interesting excavations carried on in 
various parts of the country have yielded considerable information 
conce m i n g certai n periods. The most extensive i n vest i gut ions of that 
nature have been in the Missouri Basin. In the Garrison Reservoir 
in Xorth Dakota digging has been done at the location of one military 
post, which subsequently* became an Indian school; at a site which 
combined both trading and military occupations. And subsequently 
an Indian agency; and at three trading-post sites. The military post 
wfis Fort Stevenson which was located some distance up the Missouri 
River from the present city of Bismarck. It was a typical frontier 
fiost and was built to keep the river open for navigation and to pro¬ 
tect tiie Fort Bert hold Indians from the Sioux. It also was one of 
the main points on the overland mail route from St. Paul to Mon¬ 
tana. Although the Actual antiquity of the fort is relatively slight, 
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it represents the first permanent occupancy of that section by the 
whites and played an important part in the settlement of the area. 
The fort was started in 186T and was completed late in 18118. 

The work here uncovered interesting evidence concerning the 
method of construction used in the various buildings, as well ns a 
good series of objects representing items of everyday use, which give 
a good picture of the kinds of military equipment and household goods 
that were in favor at that time along the frontier. Many of the 
larger buildings had been constructed from adobe bricks made on 
the site by soldiers. According to tradition the bricks were manu¬ 
factured under the direction of an Indian woman, possibly from the 
Southwest, who was the wife of one of the soldiers, although this has 
not yet been substantiated in the documentary records. Several of 
the buildings had been destroyed by a fire which burned some of the 
bricks and thus preserved them. In all respects they appear quite 
similar to the adobes made and used by the Indians and Spanish 
Americans in the Southwest. There is no knowledge of adobe bricks 
elsewhere on the Upper Missouri, and their manufacture apparently 
did not spread from Fort Stevenson. In some of the other buildings 
the bricks were definitely not of local origin but had been shipped 
upriver from St. Louis. Fort Stevenson was abandoned as a military 
post tn 1883 and was taken over by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
uso as a school. It served in that capacity until 18&4, when a new 
school was erected on the Fort Bert hold Reservation farther upstream 
and to the west. It is interesting to note in passing that when the 
archeological work was started, no single structure of the military 
period survived above tlie ground, even in ruins. Most of what re¬ 
mained of the buildings had been removed for use in later construc¬ 
tion and much of the area lutd been leveled. The materials recovered 
in the excavation also abundantly record the school period and reveal 
the tilings that w'ere in common use by the pupils and teachers during 
those years. By and large much was learned from the excavations 
at Fort Stevenson and there is now greater knowledge about it and 
the genera! nature of the days when it was occupied than could pos¬ 
sibly have been obtained only from the recorded documents. 

In previous pages mention has been made of the work done at 
Like-ft-Fishhook Village and the adjoining Forts Bert hold I and 
II. In contrast to the case of Fort Stevenson, the documentary 
record of earlier years in the Fort Berthold area leaves much to lie 
desired. Consequently, archeological work in historic remains there 
was of greater importance than that at tort Stevenson. The site 
of Fort Berthold II was the first to be excavated, and the remains of 
Fort Berthold I were not discovered until after considerable work 
bad been don© in the Indian village which was located between the 
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two forts* As a matter of fact, part of the Indian village had been 
built over the ruins of the first fort uud had completely obscured 
them until they were uncovered by the digging in Indian house 
remains. 

There is seme question concerning the date of the original con¬ 
struction of Fort Beithold I, and die only existing records do not 
help to solve the problem* According to some accounts the original 
fort was built, in 1842, while others indicate that it may have been 
1845. There is also some question as to whether the Indian village 
was constructed and occupied first and the trading post was erected 
subsequently, or if both were being built at the same time. However, 
evidence obtained in the field would seem to suggest that the Indian 
village probably was there first. Then a trading post called Fort 
flames was opened by James Kipp, presumably in the early 1840 s. 
Subsequently Kipp oil her moved away or disposed of his interests to 
the firm of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., often referred to by the name of 
its predecessor the American Fur Company, because the latter, with 
the assistance of the Indians, begun to build a stockaded post on the 
north side of Kite'*-Fishhook Village which by 1846 had become 
known as Fort Berthold* How extensive Kipp's buildings may have 
been or where they were located is not known. They may have been 
on the site of, and have been incorporated in, Fort Beit hold I, but 
the new traders unquestionably erected much of the post us it was 
known in subsequent years. Kipp returned t lie re later and for a 
time was in charge:. Fort Berthold I played Em important part in 
the native-white contacts in the area and helped to lix the patterns 
of the relationship between like two peoples. It was during the period 
of its activity that much of the aboriginal culture underwent the 
change from "‘native” to “modern-** A joint party from the Elver 
Basin Surveys and the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
conducted excavations at tho site, during which the entire palisade 
was traced and the remains of a number of buildings were located 
and uncovered. The post appears to have been constructed almost 
entirely of timber, probably for the most part hand-hewn square 
members in the dwellings and storehouses and pimple unhewn poles 
in the stockade itself. The only timber available locally in suf¬ 
ficient quantity for use in *uch construction was cottonwood, and 
despite the soft and short-lived nature of that wood, it seems to have 
been used throughout, ns the excavations produced virtually no evi¬ 
dence of any other varieties of wood. Various examples of the kinds 
of hardware used in tho construction were recovered along with a 
variety of nails and some window glass. The lack of traces of lime 
mortar suggested that the insides of the buildings were not plastered, 
and the email amount of window glass indicates that they may not 
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have had many openings. Some of the i lei ns found consist of goods 
employed in the Indian trade, others pertain to the subsistence of llie 
whites and Indians at the fort, including household utensils and [*r- 
sonal articles. The Indian trade goods are particularly useful in 
establishing the type of things being used for that purpose at a 
specified time. When similar objects are found in Indian sites for 
which there is no record, it is [lossibtc to correlate them with that 
particular period, Fort Barthold T was destroyed by lira in ]SG2 
as a result of a raid on the native village and the trading post by lhe 
Dakota Sioux. 

In 1858 a competing fur company erected a trading post on the 
south side of Like-a-Fishhook Village which was first known as Fort 
Atkinson in honor of one of the partners of the new organization. 
The records pertaining to the new- fort are much move abundant and 
detailed than in the case of Fort Berthold I. One of the junior part¬ 
ners wrote a series of long and descriptive letters concerning the post 
and even prepared a ground plan of it with an account of its appear¬ 
ance, the methods of construction, and the problems involved in its 
completion. Those letters together with other documents were pre¬ 
served and are in the custody of the North Dakota State Historical 
Society. There are also numerous pictures including some photo¬ 
graphs taken during the later days of the occupation of the fort. All 
that material was studied prior to the start of excavations. I 1 rom i lie 
information thus available it was possible to identify most of the 
features within the stockade area and augment the written records 
with data obtained from the digging, Fort Atkinson was subse¬ 
quently acquired by tbo owners of Jort Bert hold I, and many of the 
activities of the old company had been transferred to it prior to the 
attack on and destruction of the original post in 18 62. After its acqui¬ 
sition Fort Atkinson was renamed Fort Bert bold and is commonly 
referred to as Fort Bert bold II, From 1863 to 18C7 it semctl as a 
military post, and following the removal of the troops downstream 
to the newly established Fort Stevenson it became the agency for the 
three tribes living at In be-a-Fish hook 1 dingo. In 18 1 4 an extensile 
fire destroyed all the agency buildings, including the school, and three 
sides of t lie stockade of the fort. A new agency was constructed about 
miles below the Indian village, and Fort Barthold II virtually 
passed out of existence. Approximately To percent of the remains of 
Fort Bert hold II, including the stockade line and two bastions, was 
excavated. During the course of the work it was determined that the 
architectural style followed in the buildings differed from the comer- 
notched log structures with which most people are familiar and fol¬ 
lowed the French Colonial practice of having grooved comer posts 
into which horizontal ajnane-hewn timbers were fitted. It is possible, 
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though roe. definitely established, that a similar type of construction 
was used in Fort Barthold I* 

The digging at Fort Bcrtbold II recovered a large number of ob¬ 
jects illustrating household furnishings and utensils, tools and imple¬ 
ments, and various subsistence items. In addition there were glass 
heads, steel airowpomts, knife blades, iron ax heads, and other similar 
items for the Indian trade. As suggested for Fort Bert hold I, tills 
material will be very useful in identifying comparable objects from 
Indian sites occurring elsewhere throughout the area. The entire site 
comprising Like-a-Fishhook Village and Forts Ik rt hold I and II is 
now beneath the waters of the Garrison Reservoir. 

Another trading post situated some distance upstream from the 
Fort Berthold location was also excavated. James Kipp, who had 
been involved in the start of a trading post at Like-n-FisIihook Vil¬ 
lage, had established and occupied: a post during the winter of 1S2G-27 
when the period of organized trade was just getting under way on the 
Upper Missouri That post apparently was the immediate predeces¬ 
sor of Fort Union which became the great trade capital for that part 
of the Plains area. The short-lived Kipp Post had consisted of a 
stockade area enclosing several buildings. A party from the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota was able to toco the outlines of 
the stockade, locate the bastions, and determine the extent of the sev¬ 
eral log structures which had been used by the trader. Objects re¬ 
covered there represent an earlier period than those from the Fort 
Bert hold diggings and for that reason help to define more sharply 
the periods in which different types of trade objects were employed 
The information from Kipp’s Post will prove useful in augmenting 
and extending that from the historic sites farther downstream* 

Just below the Oahe Dam, in the line of a large spillway, excavation 
of the remai ns of Fort Pierre II resulted in the tracing of the stock¬ 
ade outline and the uncovering of remnants of several structures. 
Fort Pierre II was built in 1858 as a replacement for Fort Pierre 
Chouteau, the American Fur Company trading post which was sold 
to the War Department in 1855 for use as a military post during the 
campaigns against hostile Dakota Indian groups. Because of the in¬ 
creasing Indian troubles and decreasing trade. Fort Pierre II was 
abandoned in The investigations at the site produced data on 

construction methods, specimens illustrative of many of the materials 
used in trade, and certain localized facte on the life and customs of 
a mid-lOth-century frontier post. 

In the Fort Randall arm in South Dakota the locations of several 
trading posts and combined trading and military forts were investi¬ 
gated. Om of the combined posts was Fort Hale, which probably 
was built in the late ISTO’s and occupied until 1884. Several miles 
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farther downstream was another site which had been Loth a military 
fort and a trading post. Technically the two were not a single site 
since their Wat.tom were separated by several hundred feet and they 
belonged to different periods. Historically they are known by the 
same name. Fort Lookout. The military post was built in 18.56 and 
was abandoned in 1857 when the garrison moved farther downstream 
to the regimental headquarters at Fort Randall. The company 
quarters and officers’ houses were dismantled, made into a raft, and 
floated down the river to Fort Randall. Because so little was left, 
the former location of the fort was not definitely known until a River 
Basin Surveys party found and established identification of the site in 
1950. At the same time the party noted the remains of a trading poet 
and did some digging in them. The Fort Lookout trading post hud 
long been a puzzling problem because different explorers had reported 
it in widely separated locations. From a study of the records the 
National Park Service historians concluded that there must have been 
three posts bearing the name at different periods. Evidence from 
the excavated site indicates that it represented Fort Lookout 11 of the 
period circa 1S33-1851. Maximilian in 1&33 referred to it os “The 
French Post,” and Chittenden in 1840 mentions that Capt. Joseph 
La Barge and Nwcisse LeClerchad taken possession of the unoccupied 
buildings at Fort Lookout. There seems to he some quest ion concern¬ 
ing the actual abandonment of the post, but evidence found during 
(ho digging indicated two occupations. It is known that an American 
Fur Company factor was there in 1846 and a largo number of Sioux 
were comped nearby. It did not operate long thereafter because by 
1851 it was reported to he in ruins. 

In South Carolina, before the waters of the Clark HiU Reservoir 
covered the site, excavations in the ruins of Fort Charlotte showed 
that tiie main foundations and a considerable portion of the lower 
walls were still in place. The fort had been a square masonry struc¬ 
ture measuring 170 feet on each side and bod had bastions at the four 
corners. Structures within the fortification must have been of a more 
perishable nature because, with tlie exception of a small masonry 
building which must have been the powder magazine, no traces of 
barracks or offices were found. Numerous nails and bits of glass and 
china typical of that period were recovered, but there was little in the 
way of military objects. The digging showed that the fort had been 
built on the site of a former Indian camp or village. Artifacts from 
the aboriginal level suggested occupation by a group of Creeks who 
undoubtedly hail moved on a number of years prior to the erection of 
the fort in 1706, It was placed there ns a defense against the Creek 
and Cherokee Indians who from time to time raided the Scotch-Irish, 
French Huguenot, and German settlements of the Long Canes region 
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of upper Carolina. The fori was named for Charlotte Sophia, wife 
of George III 3 and for a short time was garrisoned by English troops. 
They were replaced in 1768 by a colonial detachment which was rein* 
foiled by the governor in 1774 when relations between the colonies 
and the mother country were becoming more troublesome. On June 
26, 1775, in the first overt act of revolution in the southern colonies, a 
company of American Rangers seised the fort. It remained in Amer¬ 
ican possession throughout the Revolution and unquestionably played 
an important part in bolstering the wavering loyalties of upper 
Carolina. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the strictly aroheological researches, Investigations 
have extended into related Helds* During the earlier years tn the 
Missouri RasSn the River Basin Surveys carried on paleontological 
and geological studies in a large number of reservoir areas. The 
University of Nebraska has cooperated in paleontological work in 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, and Wyoming, Geologists from 
the University of South Dakota have been checking on possible fossil 
quarries at the site of the Big Bend Dam on the Missouri River near 
Fort Thompson, S- Dak* Construction activities there have been 
exposing deposits representing several geologic periods. River Basin 
Surveys parties also made paleontological studies in several reservoir 
areas in Texas. In the Glen Canyon Reservoir basin on the Upper 
Colorado River full-scale investigations relating to the flora, fauna, 
geology, paleontology, and ecology, as well ns archeology, were under¬ 
taken by the University of Utah and the Museum of Northern Arizona 
working in cooperation with the National Park Service. Publications 
on the results of those projects are now beginning to appear* 

A chronology program for the Missouri Basin was started in Jan¬ 
uary 1058 by members of I he staff of the Missouri Basin Project of 
the River Basin Surveys in cooperation with representatives from 30 
research institute one work mg i n tl ioM issou ri B asm. Wood specimens 
h&ve been collected to provide material for intensive research in 
dendrochronology so that master charts may be developed into which 
archeological wood samples may be fitted. Charcoal samples for 
radiocarbon dating have been selected on the basis of those which 
should provide dales to fill in the gaps in the chronological frame¬ 
work and aid in understanding cultural developments. There is 
at present a series of dates extending from A.IX lSOfJ back to 4674 B.C. 
After il considerable gap are the much earlier dates mentioned in 
connection with the early Emoting peoples. They are Approximately 

6900 B.C-, rm B + C^ and 853 S B.C 

Pollen samples have been gathered preparatory to establishing a 
Fossil pollen sequence for the area. The pollen is being studied by 
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Dr. Paul B, Sears of Yale University and Mrs, Catherine Clisby of 
Oberlin College. Other geologic-elimalic studies may assist in assign¬ 
ing the older cultures to their proper periods. The results of this 
program thus far have helped to clarify a number of troublesome fac¬ 
tors 0 The information haa also made possible more efficient planning 
of the salvage operations. 


Reprints of the various articles in this Report may be obtained, 
as long as the supply lasts, on request addressed to the Editorial and 
Pub!icalions Division, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C 
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New World Prehistory 1 


By Gordon R. WtLLEY 

Bamtitek Professor * *t Mtsdm and Central American Archtttfwy and Ethnology 

Peabody Mu&rum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
Harvard Uruv truly, Cambridge, Mass * 


[With 7 Plate*] 

Tub pneliistory of the New World is so multifaceted and complex 
that synthesis demands not only compression but rigorous selection. 
What strands of human activity can In? followed most easily through 
the maze of the past? Which elements are the significant ones? 
These are always troublesome questions for the archeologist, and in 
the present case they tiro made more so by the tremendous range of 
space and time mid by the quantity and quality of the data with which 
we are dealing. It is difficult to fix consistently upon criteria of com¬ 
parison. The best we can do is to adhere to those universal themes 
of maids existence that leave their mark in or upon the earth: tech¬ 
nology, environmental adaptation, subsistence, and settlement. These 
were not necessarily determinative of the form and elaboration of 
other aspects of man's life, but they provide a background and a 
base which is necessary to the understanding of societies and cultures 
in pre-Columbian America. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS IN NEW WORLD ARCHEOLOGY 

Before beginning this account of New World prehistory it will be 
well to review some of the major problems confronting the American 
archeologist, for it will be evident that the tentative conclusions which 
I have reached about these problems give tho outline and structure 
to the present article. They are problems not unlike those of Old 
World prehistory [1, 2] * in that they are concerned with tho great 
changes in man's adaptations to his natural and social environments. 

Most briefly, and in approximate clironological order, these prob¬ 
lems are ns follows: 

1 pvpfJnfcnl by ptrcnls^l-nS from toIl 131. Jin, fl, 

* XiiEnb?™ m bn^ti reffr 10 nrferenre# #nd note* at tELd of irtlcle. 

fitil 


5 ^ 11-61 - 41 
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h Who were the earliest inhabitants of the New World? Were 
they food gatherers comparable in their simple subsistence technology 
to the peoples of the Old World lower and middle Paleolithic f 

2, Where and at what time did the American big-game-1 Hinting 
specialization of the Pleistocene arise f What were its relationships 
to the possible earlier food gatherers mentioned above? What, were 
its relationships to the big-game-hunting tradition of the Old World! 
What happened to the pattern I 

3, What were the origins and relationships of the specialized food¬ 
collecting subsistence patterns of the post-Pleistocene? Did Asiatic 
diffusions and migrations play a part, in these developments, especially 
in the Arctic and Boreal zones ? 

4, Where and when were food plants first domesticated in the New 
World, and what was the effect of this on society and culture? 

th What is the history of pottery hi the New World? 

®* At what period and in what regions did sedentary village life 
based upon fanning arise in the New World, and what was the history 
of the spread of this pattern in native America? 

T* What was the nature of sedentary village life in the New World 
in those areas or regions where plant cultivation was poorly developed 
or lacking, and when did it occur? To what extent were such cultures 
and societies dependent upon the diffusion of ideas and elements from 
the village-fanning pattern ? 

8 . When and how did the native civilizations of Nuclear America 
come into being? What were their relationships within the Nuclear 
sphere ? What were their relationships to non-Nuclear America? 

In the statement o! these problems nod in the discussion that fol¬ 
lows, certain terminology is used that needs explanation. This 
terminology also relates to tbe three diagrammatic charts (figs. 1-3) 
which summarize New World prehistory in broad eras or stages of 
subsistence technology (earlier chronological ranges) or settlement 
types (later chronological ranges). The term food gathering is ap¬ 
plied to subsistence patterns where the gathering of wild plant foods 
or the hunting of animal life lacked regional specialization or tech¬ 
nological diversification. This usage follows that of Braid wood In 
Old World archeology [3]. Food roller ting, in contradistinction, 
implies both specialization and diversification in the taking and utili¬ 
zation of wild plant and animal foods. The other terms descriptive 
of types of subsistence and settlement —incipient cultivation^ village 
farming, towns mid temple* y ekie* t and a few other special terms of 
this nature—are defined below. 

The geographical arrangements and the designations of the charts 
deserve a wonl. Figure I is a cross section for an area that runs 
north and south through the western axis of the hemisphere. The 
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name A 'uchar America refers to the southern two-thirds of Mexico, 
all of Central America, and Andean and coastal Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru, with adjacent portions of Bolivia. This was the heart¬ 
land of native American agriculture and the scat of the pre- 
Columbian centers of civilisation * one in Middle America ( Mexico - 
Guatemala) and the other in Peru-Bolivia [4]< There is a column 
for each of these two centers on the chart, and the column between, 
headed “Intermediate,” refers to what I am calling the “Intermediate 
area” of southern Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador [5]. To 
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the north of Nuclear America k western North America, divided 
Into the Southwest culture area and the adjacent Great Busin area. 
Under “Southern South America” are columns headed “South An¬ 
des” and “Pampas-Patagonia” Figure 2 is a cross section for an 
area extending from the Intermediate area of Nuclear America east¬ 
ward across Venezuela* then southeastward to the Amazon drainage 
basin and eastern Brazil, and finally south to the Pampas-Patagonia 
region. In figure 3 the “Middle America” column is repeated under 
“Nuclear America,” and the cross section is extended to include the 
North American eastern woodlands and plains areas. Tho charts 
are liiglily schematic, and only a small number of archeological cul¬ 
tures, or phase names, have been entered in tho columns for various 
areas* (These names appear in small letters.) 

The point should be made that the diagonal and curving lines which 
mark off the major subsistence and settlement types on the charts 
are not impermeable ones [1 T fig. 0]* Influences and traits crossed 
these lines, frequently moving outward from areas of cultural com¬ 
plexity and intensity into areas of simpler cultures. Such traits were 
often assimilated by the receiving groups without effecting basic 
changes In subsistence or settlement. In some instances suspected 
diffusions of this kind are indicated on the charts by means of arrows. 

PLEISTOCENE FOOD GATHERING (?) 

There are scattered finds In the Americas which suggest by their 
typology and chronological position that they may l>e the remains 
of early food-gathering societies [2, pp. S2-S6; 6]. These artifacts 
include rough, percussion-cllipped Hint choppers, scrapers, and pos¬ 
sibly knives or points, and occasional worked bone splinters. In some 
places* such as Tule Springs, Nev n or Frifissnhahn Cave, Tex., these 
crude weapons and tools have been found associated with the bones 
of extinct Pleistocene mammals, so it is likely that some hunting, even 
of large game, was practiced [7, pp. 107, 218] + In general, however, 
the technological aspects of the implements show a lack of specialisa¬ 
tion toward hunting or toward any other particular means of obtain¬ 
ing food. In tins the artifacts, and the Inferences made from them, 
are analogous to those for the food-gathering cultures of the Old 
Wortd tower and middle Paleolithic [S], 

In, age and geological placement, such putative early food gatherers 
in the Americas are not, however, comparable to those of Asia or any 
part of the Old World, At Tule Springs, a radiocarbon da to (22,000 
B-C.) indicates a context in the early subetages of the Wisconsin 
glaciation* but in other localities, such as the lowest levels of Danger 
Cave, Utah [7, pp. 193-195; 9], or Fishbone Cave, Xev. [7, pp. 193— 
193; 10], the assemblage can ba no older than the final Wisconsin 
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advance. SHU other artifact assem bl ages that suggest art unspocial- 
ized food-gat boring economy are not satisfactorily dated [Hj* 

PLEISTOCENE BIG GAME BUNTING 

Sometime during the last Wisconsin interglacial era, or possibly 
oven earlier, inhabitants of the North American continent entered 
upon a way of life that was based upon tha pursuit and killing of 
the ioe-agfl msnaraal% such fis tho mammoth* th® uiastodc>D t tlia 

camel, and later the buffalo. The origins of this life pattern are 
unknown. There are no visible antecedents in the possible earlier 
food-gathering cultures of the Americas. There is, it is true, a gen¬ 
eral correspondence between this New World special hed bunting of 
Pleistocene fauna and what was going on in the Old World m the 
approximately coeval upper Paleolithic stage; jot even this possibility 
of a connection with the Old World does not provide a reasonable 
source for tlio big game hunting complexes of the New World, with 
their distinctive and highly specialized equipment. Apparently the 
forms which are most indicative of the American big-game-hunting 
tecimology are Xew World inventions. % 

The technical equipment associated with big-game hunters m the 
Americas includes lanceolate projectile points shaped by pressure- 
flftlftny Those are frequently distinguished by a channel fluting on 
both faces of the blade. A variety of skin-sere ping tools accom¬ 
panies the points as they are found in camp sites, kills, and butcher¬ 
ing stations [7, pp. 23-90]. The best documented of these discoveries 
come from tha North American high plains in eastern New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Texas, and there are others from southern Arizona 
southward into Mexico. Some finds, such as those of the lower layer 
of Sandiu Cave, N. Mes,, may date back to before 15,000 B.C. L*,PP- 
85 - 91 ; 12]. Tire Sntidia complex is characterized by a lanceolate 
single-shouldered projectile point. Other discoveries, Cto™ 

and Folsom, appear to be later, ranging perhaps, from lo,<WO to 
BC The projectile points of both the Clovis (pL 1) and l'olsom 
complexes are of the fluted form [7, pp. 23-84]. There arc also a 
variety of lanceolate, unfluted points that appear to mark a horizon 
subsequent to the Folsom. These include the An^lura Scottshhiff, 
Plainview, and Eden types (see fig. 2) [7, pp- 1^7, 11S> 1 j* 

The spread of big-game hunting in the Americas took place during, 
and in the first or second millennium after, the final M iseansm sub- 
stage, the Mankato-Valders. The total spun of time of this disremi- 
nation appears to have been from about 9U0Q to ^00 -C. u y.' 3 ° 

fluted projectile points throughout the eastern woodlands of North 
America indicate the former prevalence of the pattern there L13J- 
Tlie Iztapan and Lerma remains in central and northeastern Mexico 
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[14], the El Jobo points of Venezuela J~15] T the Aympitfn industry of 
the Andes and southern South America [16], and the Magellan I cul¬ 
ture of the Straits [IT] give the geographical range of the early 
big-game-hunting societies* 

The fate of the big-game-bunting pattern is better known than its 
beginnings, After 7000 B.C, and the glacial retreats, there was a 
shrinkage of the total territory' in which the big herbivores could bo 
hunted. The intormontane basins and the range country of western 
North America became more arid, and a similar climatic shift took 
place in southern South America. After 5000 B.d, with a still 
greater increase in warmth and dryness, big-game hunting persisted 
m the central zones of the old continental grasslands, such as the 
North American plains and the Argentine pampas. In these areas a 
modified hunting pattern, based, respectively, on the buffalo and the 
gmnaco, continued into later times. Elsewhere, populations of 
hunters probably were forced into new environmental situations and 
new subsistence habits. 

LATER FOOD COLLECTING AND HUNTING 

These new subsistence patterns cun best be described as food col¬ 
lecting. They are differentiated from the possible earlier food¬ 
gathering pattern in that they show specialization in the exploitation 
of regional environments and much more effective technological equip- 
nient. Although the taking of game is a means of subsistence in some 
of these patterns, it is not the old big-game hunting of the Pleistocene. 
The food collectors, for the most part, developed cultures of greater 
material wealtli, larger communities, and mere stable settlements than 
their predecessors. There were exceptions to this, particularly in 
areas or regions of severe natural limitations and in the earlier periods 
of the food-collecting patterns; but on the average, and certainly at 
tho optimum, these generalizations hold true [18], 

Chronologically, most of the food-collecting patterns had their be¬ 
ginnings in the span of time between about €000 and 200(1 ILC. There 
were, however, exceptions to this, as in the North American Great 
Basin, where tho specialized collecting of wild seeds was well estab¬ 
lished as early as TOGO or even 8000 B,C. [10]. As this is the same 
general urea where clues to the most ancient food gatherers are found, 
it may be that there is a continuity in the Great Basin from the tin- 
speckliz^d gathering of the early Pleistocene to the later food col¬ 
lecting. According to this interpretation big-game hunting would be 
only partially represented or would be absent in an intervening se¬ 
quence position [20]. This relationship is expressed in figure 1. 

This possibility of continuities between the North American desert 
food collectors and earlier resident cultures and papulations brings 
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attention to tlve larger question of the origins of the New \\ orld foorl* 
collecting patterns and peoples in general. There are three logical 
possibilities: (i) food-collecting societies and cultures were deriva¬ 
tive, arising from tho earlier food gatherers; (ii) members of such 
societies were the descendants of big-game hunters who were forced 
by the changing climatic conditions that followed the end of the M is- 
consin glaciation to make readjustments; or (iii) they were more re¬ 
cent arrivals from the Old World by way of the Rering Strait It 
seems quite likely that all three explanations may be useful, according 
to the particular geographical areas involved, nod T have air™ j 
mentioned tho first two. The third explanation, that new arrivals 
from Ask played a part, is very probably correct insofar as the de¬ 
velopment of food-collecting cultures in northern North America is 
concerned- 1 have in mind particularly the northeastern woodlands, 
tho northwest Pacific coast, and the subarctic and arctic. Elsewhere 
Vsktic influences were almost certainly of less direct account. 

There are several major food collecting patterns in tho New VVorld, 
and we can only skim over these very briefly. I have referred to 
what has been called a Desert pattern [21]. The long deposit renal 
histories at Danger Cave, Utah [!>], I^onard Rock Shelter, Nevada 
[7, pp. 120-192; 22], and Fort Rock Cave, western Oregon [ i, p- 1«; 
23] are representative, and the basketry and crude milling stones 
found at these sites testify to a seed-collect ing and seed-grinding sub¬ 
sistence, A similar story is recorded in the Cochise cult ure of south¬ 
ern Arizona-New Mexico [24], and there are evidences of this Desert 

pattern in Mexico as well [25], _ 

In the woodlands of eastern North America there is another col¬ 
lecting pattern that shows an adaptation to forest and riverine con¬ 
ditions in hunting, utilization of wild plants, fishing, and catching 
shellfish. Such sites as the Graham Cave, in Missouri [26], suggest 
that there was a transition in the eastern woodlands area, at a *>u 
7000 B.C., from big-game hunting to food collecting. In tho ensuing 
millennia these Eastern Woodland collecting cultures, su urn 
under the name Archaic in much of the literature [-27]. u 2? enven.^ 
progressive adaptations to regional conditions. 11% 3000 *- * r ir - 

were characterized not only by rough grinding stones and specialized 
projectile points but by numerous items of polished stone, sue .is 
vessels, celts, weights for throwing sticks, and i;inmis ^ 

or ceremonial objects. The Indian Knoll, Kentucky 1 p. , - h b 
and Lamoka, New York [2, pp. 1M-UT* 29], phasre are typical of 
t heir part icul ar regions. Many of t he Arebate sites a re b u go b cn ]>» ° 
shells situated along rivers or on the Atlantic coast. Such locations 
were undoubtedly suitable for a semisedentary, or even sedentary, 
existence. 
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Along tlte Pacific coast of North America there was a not tier food- 
collecting pattern which paralleled in many ways that of the Eastern 
IV ood lauds. Here, by £000 B.C. i f not earlier, semisedentary societies 
based upon fishing and acorn gathering wens established all along the 
coast from southern Alaska to southern California [3, pp. 133-1873. 
In South America there were also ancient fishing societies along the 
coasts. The Quiani phase [30] of northern Chile displays this adjust¬ 
ment. On the Brazilian coast are the huge &omboquh % piles of shell 
refuse containing the skeletons and art i factual remains of food-collect¬ 
ing peoples who lived along these shores probably as much as two 
millennia before the beginning of the Christian Em [31]. Coastal 
shell-mound dwellers are also known from Venezuela at about this 
same period [32,33]. 

T have mentioned that in both tile North American and the South 
American plains there were retentions of big-game-hunting patterns 
into later times; even these cultures, however, show the result of con¬ 
tact with the neighboring food collectors in their possession of an in¬ 
creasing n ii mbc r o f food-gri nding i mplemcn ts. This is exem pli fled i n 
the later North American Plains phases, such as the Signal Butte I 
[34], and by the later phases in tho Strait of Magellan sequence and 
on the Argentine pampas [33], 

INCIPIENT CULTIVATION 

'1 he change from food collecting to a suljststence based upon plant 
cultivation was one of the great turning points in human prehistory. 
Tins is true of the New World ns well ns the Old, and there are in¬ 
dications in both hemispheres that this switch-over was not a rapid 
one, but that it was effected only over a period of experimentation. 
It is this eni of experimental or incipient cultivation in the New 
World that I now wish to examine [3GJ. 

In the Americas it would appear that there may be at least four 
distinct and semi-independent traditions of incipient farming. Two 
of these are Nuclear American, The northern one, the probable 
propagator of maize, was located in Middle America and in the adja¬ 
cent deserts of northern Mexico and tho southwestern United States; 
the southern one had its focus on the Peruvian coast, A third in¬ 
cipient-cultivation tradition centered somewhere in (lie tropical forests 
of the Amazon or Orinoco. Its existence is difficult to demonstrate 
areheologically, but such a tradition is needed to explain the domesti¬ 
cation of manioc and other root crops. A fourth, and distinctlv 
lesser, tradition rose in eastern North America in the Mississippi 
Valley system. 

I ne earliest evidence for incipient cultivation in any of these tmdt- 
t ions comes from northern Nuclear America. The region is the nori h- 
eastem periphery of Middle America, in the semiarid hill country of 
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Tomaulipas* Here, preefirrod plant remains were taken from the 
refuse deposits of dry cares- In the InfiemUlo phase, dating from 
TOGO to 5000 B.G., there are traces of domesticated squash (Cucurbita 
pepo) and of possible domesticates of peppers, gourds, and small beans* 
The cultural context is that of North American desert food collectors* 
There are* in addition to flint implements, net bags of yucca and 
maguey cords and woven baskets of a rod-foundation type- In the 
succeeding Ocampo phase, from about 5000 to 3000 B.C., beans were 
definitely domesticates* After this, between 3000 and 2000 KO-, a 
primitive small-eared maize came into the sequence in the La Berra 
and J^laccQ phases. If. 8. MacNeisk, who excavated and studied the 
Taniaulipas cnve% has estimated the composition of food refuse of the 
La Petra phase to bo as follows: 76 percent wild plants, 15 percent 
animals, and D percent culligens. The La Ferru and Flacco artifact 
inventories are not strikingly different from inventories of the earlier 
phases, although they demonstrate a somewhat greater variety of 
manufactures and an increased concern for seed foods. A few cen¬ 
turies later, at about 1500 B.C-, an archeological complex which is 
representative of full}" settled village farming appears in the region* 
Thus, tho Tantaulipas sequence offers a more or less unbroken story 
of the very slow transition from food collecting supplemented with 
incipient cultivation to the pattetats of established cultivation [37]* 

Early and primitive maize is also found to the north of Tamaulipas, 
actually outside of Nuclear America, in 5s ew Mexico. At Bat Cave, 
corncobs from refuse of a Cochise-affiliated culture data between 3500 
and 2500 B.C. [38]. This is na early as the La Parra maize, or even 
earlier. 

As yet, neither archeologists nor botanists have been able to deter¬ 
mine the exact center of origin for domest ication of maize in the New 
World, and it may be that tins important event first took place in 
northern Middle America and in southwestern North America, where 
the intensive use of wild seeds in a food-collecting economy in a desert 
urea provided a favorable setting. There remains, nevertheless, the 
very good possibility that a territory nearer the heart of Nuclear 
America and more centrally situated for tho spread of maize in the 
hemisphere—an area such as southern Middle America^piayed this 
primary role in the cultivation of maize, live great difficulty is, of 
course, that the archeological record is so uneven, owing to the rarity 
of sites and environments where such tilings as plant remains are pre¬ 
served in the earth. Such findings have not yet been reported in 
southern Middle America* 1 


*Thvy htrto miarted rrantlj flflfli) tf*m mutUru ru*b]tf. Mfilc*. bf a. E, 

MacX*l*lL. whn hn* fimn& mate* coin, null* vow^Hj ef n wHA Tarletj, ini 
tat liELfl. (t*il (u be ai earif br earUtr thna r U Ferra <T*rs*iuil co&WEmlaU&B, 

it. s. Uttfiabb.} 
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Coastal Peru, at the southern end of Nuclear America, provides a 
rainless climate and splendid conditions for preservation of organic 
materials in open archeological sites, and it is in Peru that we have 
glimpsed what appears to be a second tradition of incipient plant 
cultivation in Nuclear America. At Iluaca Prieta, in a great hill of 
marine shells, sea-urchin spines, ash, and other debris, cultivated 
squash, peppei-s, gourds, cotton, and a local bean (Cttnavalia) were 
found, along with an abundance of wild root plants and fruits. The 
people who raised and gathered these crops and seafoods lived at 
Huaca Prieta at least 2,000 years before the Christian Era, Whether 
them was, however indirectly, an exchange of domesticated plants 
between these early Peruvians and their contemporaries in Middle 
America is not certain. Such connections could have existed; or the 
beginnings of cultivation may have been truly independent of each 
other in these two areas of Nuclear America* Definite connections 
between early farmers of Middle America and of Peru appear, how- 
over, by TOO B.C. with the sudden presence of maize in Pern [30]. 
This maize was not, like that at Hat Cave or in the Da Perra culture 
of Tamaulipos, of an extremely primitive kind. It was brought, or it 
spread, to Peru as a relatively well-developed plant, and it serves as a 
link to Middle America. We may conclude that Nuclear America 
possessed, from this time forward, a single major horticultural tradi¬ 
tion, but by this time we have also passed beyond the chronological 
limits of cultivation incipience. 

An ancient tradition of plant cultivation In the South American 
tropical forest [40] is based upon the presumption that a long period 
of experimentation was necessary for the domestication of such tropi¬ 
cal root crops as bitter and sweet manioc {Mamhot uiUhdma, M. apt) 
and the yam (fpomoea batatas). It seems reasonably certain that 
these domesticates data back to before 1O0O B.C. in lowland Vene¬ 
zuela. This is inferred from the presence of pottery griddles, of the 
sort used for cooking manioc cakes in later times, in the Saladero 
phase at the Orinoco Delta by this date [32]. Also, the early archeo¬ 
logical phase of Momil I, in Caribbean Colombia, has the pottery 
manioe griddle [41]. The dating of MomII I b debatable, but some 
of the ceramic traits suggest a date as early as 2000 B.C. Saladero 
and Moiml I are, however, outside the chronological and develop¬ 
mental range of incipient-cultivation patterns. They appear to be 
village sites based upon the cultivation of loot crops, and as such 
they are comparable to, although historically separate from, village 
fanning based on maize. I shall return to this point further along. 
Fur the present I bring these sites into the discussion because their 
existence implies centuries, or even millennia, of prior incipient root- 
crop cultivation in tropical northern South America. 
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A fourth tradition of incipient cultivation for the New World 
derives from the cultivation of local plants in the Mississippi "Valiev 
by as early as 1000 B.C, These plants include the sunflower (Ueliaji- 
thus ), the goosefoot (Ghenopodium), and the pumpkin (Cucurbiia 
pepo) [42]. This domestication may have been in response to stimuli 
from Middle America, or it may have been an entirely independent 
development. This Eastern V\ badland incipient-cult i vat ion tradition 
was undoubtedly but a minor part of the food-collecting economy for 
a long time. Just how important it ever became, or how important 
i lin t, early diffusion of maize w«3 to eastern Tniied States cultures of 
the 1st millennium B.C., are crucial problems in the understanding of 
the area. I shall return to (Hem later. 

APPEARANCE OF POTTERY 

Before taking up the rise of village farming in Nuclear America 
and its subsequent spread to other parts of the hemisphere, let us re¬ 
view the first appearances of pottery in the Now World, Obviously, 
the line indicating the presence of pottery on the charts is not 
comparable to the lines indicating type of subsistence or settlement 
(figs. 1—3). American archeologists no longer consider pottery to be 
the inevitable concomitant of agricultural village life, as was the 
fashion some years ago. StUl, ceramics, because of their very ubiq¬ 
uity and durability, are an important datum in many prehistoric 
sequences. Their presence, while not a necessary functional correlate 
of farming, at least implies a certain degree of cultural development 
q i t cl sedentary living* 

At the present writing then® seem to be two pottery traditions for 
native America. Curiously, the ages of these two pottery traditions— 
in the broadest sense of that term—may 1« about the same, 2500 B.C. 

One of these pottery traditions, which we shall call the Nuclear 
American, is believed to be indigenous, but we can be no mote specific 
about its geographic point of origin than to state that this is some¬ 
where in the central latitudes of the New World. Actually, the 
earliest radiocarbon dates ou the Nuclear American pottery tradi¬ 
tion come from coastal Ecuador, in the Yaldivia phase (pi. 2), and 
are from about 2500 to 2400 B.C. [43]. There arc also early dates 
on pottery generally similar to tliat of Valdivia from Panama (about 
2100 B.C.) [44, 45]- Thus, these earliest ceramic datings for Nuclear 
America are not from Middle America or Peru but from the Inter¬ 
mediate area, and this may be significant in following up origins, 
although the record is still too incomplete to say for sure. Both the 
Ecuadorean and the Panamanian early potteries are found in coastal 
shell-mound sites, and in connection with cultures about whose means 
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of subsistence it is not easy to draw inferences, except to say that 
full Tillage fanning was unlikely. Possibly marine subsistence was 
supplemented with incipient cultivation, although we have no proof 
of this. The Valdivia and the Panamanian (Monagrillo) pottery 
is reasonably well made and fired, the forms are rather simple, and 
the vessels are decorated with incisions, excisions, pimctations, and 
very simple band painting. These early Ecuadorean and Pana¬ 
manian styles may be part of a stratum of ancient Nuclear American 
pottery that underlies both Middle America and Peru, There are 
some indications that this may be the case, although the oldest pot¬ 
tery so far known in the Middle American and Peruvian areas dates 
from several centuries later [46], In figure 1 the interpretation is 
offered that Nuclear American pottery is oldest in southern Middle 
America (for this there is as yet no evidence) and in the Intermediate 
area (for this there is evidence). Whatever the point of origin for 
pottery In Nuclear America, there is fairly general agreement that 
the ceramic ideas generated there carried to much of outlying North 
and South America. 

The second major pottery tradition of the Americas is widely recog¬ 
nised by the term Woodland - Apparently not indigenous, but derived 
from northern Asia, it is best known from the eastern woodlands of 
New York and the Great Lakes region. So far, its presumed long 
trek from the Arctic down through Canada has not been traced [41]. 
Woodland pottery is generally of simpler design than the early Nu¬ 
clear American wares, OF an elongated fonts, it is frequently finished 
only with cord-marked surfaces (pi. 3, fig. 1), As already noted, the 
oldest of this cord-marked pottery in the Americas may go back to 
2500 B.C* [48]. Even if this early dating is not accepted, there is 
little doubt but that Woodland pottery was well established in eastern 
North America before 1000 ThC. 

In spite of the fact that the Nuclear American and Woodland pot¬ 
tery traditions arc so radically different, there are, interestingly, a 
few similarities. The most notable of these is the technique of rocker- 
stamping combined with incised zoning of plain surface areas, known 
in Nuclear America and in the eastern United States (pi, 3, fig, 2). 
Tha distinctive rocker-stamped treatment of pottery was accomplished 
by impressing the soft, utifired surface of a vessel with either a small 
straight-edged implement manipulated rocker-fashion or, possibly, 
with a fine-edged disk used like a roulette- The impressions left on 
the pottery may lie either plain or dentate, and they always have a 
characteristic “zigzag* appearance. Rocker-stamping as found in the 
Valdivia phase in Ecuador, and It also occurs at about 3000 B.G. In 
parts nf Middle America and in Peru [401 Tn eastern North America 
it is not found on the earliest Woodland pottery but is found on 
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vessels which dute from just a few centuries before the beginning of 
the Christian Era. Thus, the Xuclear American rather than the 
Woodland tradition has chronological priority in this trait in the 
New 'World [50 ). Again, as with so many other problems that perplex 
Americanists we can only refer to this without coming to any con¬ 
clusions os to the timing and direction of the flows of possible dif¬ 
fusions, Nuclear American and Woodland ceramics may in some 
way be related, but at the present state of knowledge they appear to 
have different origins and substantially separate histories (pi. 4). 

VILLAGE FARMING IN NUCLEAR AMERICA 

Braid wood and others have stressed the importance in the Old 
World of die threshold of the village-farming settled community 
[ 1, refs.; 5t], Although in its beginnings the agricultural village had 
a subsistence base that was no more adequate than, if as ample as, that 
of some of the food-collecting communities, (his base offered tbe 
potential in certain Old World localities that led, eventually, to civi¬ 
lization. Li the New World a similar development was repeated in 
Nuclear America. 

In die New World the line between incipient cultivation and vil¬ 
lage farming has been drawn at that theoretical point where village 
life is, in effect, sustained primarily by cultivated food plants [52], 
In archeology this distinction must be made by an appraisal of the 
size and stability of settlement as well as by direct or indirect dues as 
to the existence of agriculture. In Nuclear America the earliest time 
for which we can postulate the conditions of village farming is the 2d 
millennium B.C, For example, in Middle America in the la maul 1- 
pas sequence the change-over from incipient cultivation to established 
cultivation takes place at about 1500 B.C. [53]. Elsewhere in Middle 
America the known sequences begin with the village-farming stage, 
as at Early Zocatenco [54] (Valley of Mexico), Las Choreas [55] 
(Guatemalan Highlands), Ocas [56] (Pacific coast of Guatemala), 
and Mnmom [57] (Maya lowlands) [58]. In Peru tbe village-fann¬ 
ing level is reasonably well defined with the appearance of maize in 
the Cupisnique phase and the shift of settlements back from the coast 
to the valley interiors. Tlse date for this event is shortly after 1000 
B.C, [50]; this suggests that tho horizon for village farming may 
have sloped upward in time from Middle America to Peru (tig. 1). 
For the Intermediate area, where 1 have noted the earliest, occurrence 
of pottery in Nuclear America, the threshold of village farming is 
difficult to spot. In Ecuador, the phases succeeding Valdivia have a 
different ecological setting, being inland in the river valleys rather 
than on the immediate chores [60], Perhaps, as in Peru, this cor¬ 
relates with the primary economic importance of plant col Li ration. 
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In Colombia, the Horn! I II phase, which is represented by a stable 
village-site area, is believed to have possessed maize [41]* 

Tito foregoing discussion carries the implication that village fann¬ 
ing was a pattern diffused through Nuclear America from a single 
urea or region. Essentially, this is the point of view expressed in 
this article. This is not to overlook the possibility that village agri- 
cultural stability may have arisen independently in more than one 
place in the New World* In fact, as i point out below, It apparently 
did just diafc in the tropical forests of South America* i am of the 
opinion, however, that in the Nuclear American zone the maize plant, 
genetically developed and economically successful, became the vital 
element in a village-farming way of life that subsequently spread as 
a complex. For the present, 1 would hazard die guess that this com¬ 
plex developed in southern Middle America and from there spread 
northward to Mexico and southward as far jis Peru* This was, in a 
sense, its primary diffusion or spread* Afterward, them were sec¬ 
ondary diffusions to other parts of the Americas. 

T1IE VILLAGE L\ NON-NUCLEAR AMERICA 

These secondary disseminations of the Nuclear American pattern 
of village fanning were responsible for the establishment of similar 
GominunitUB iu turns such as southwestern North America, the south¬ 
ern Andes, lowland tropical South America, and the eastern wood¬ 
lands of North America (see Jigs. 1-3). This process was relatively 
simple in southwestern North America and the southern Andes. The 
agricultural patterns were diffused to, or carried and super ini posed 
upon, peoples with food-collecting economies of limited efficiency. 
In the Southwest, village funning and ceramics first appear at about 
the same time in such cultures as the Vahid, the Mogul Ion I, and 
the Basketiuaker [2, pp* 151-155J. This was between 200 B.CL and 
A,D« 300. Moving from the south, the village-farmmg pattern pushed 
as fur us the Fremont culture (UlJ of the northern periphery of die 
Southwest. In the southern Ancles there Is, as yet, no good hint of 
an early incipient-cultivation tradition, and, apparently, pottery and 
agriculture arrive at about the soma time, integrated as a village¬ 
farming complex. This flow of migration or diffusion was from 
Peru-Bolivia southward* Fidinlo 1 [30] of northern Chile murks 
such an introduction, us do the earliest of the Borreules phases [62 j 
in northwest Argentina* The time is about the beginning of die 
Christian Era. Beyond the southern Andes the village-funning pat¬ 
tern did not diffuse onto the plains of the pampas or Patagonia, 

The relationship of Nuclear American village funning to the tropi¬ 
cal lowlands of South America was much more complex. There die 
maize-fanning pattern was projected into an aim in which village 
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life already existed. This is indicated in figure 2 by the entry “Vil- 
\nw Fanning—Manioc 11 m the columns headed "A enezuela a»d Am- 
azon. 1 ' Sedentary village life based upon root-crop farming is esti¬ 
mated to be as old as 2600 B.C. This is a guess, and, if it is correct, 
these villages are older than the Nuclear American village sustained 
by maize, Periutps the estimated date is too early; however, ^ 8000 
and HK>0 B.C., respectively (see tig. 2), we have the villages of Mount 
L and Salndero, which, apparently, were supported by root-crop culti¬ 
vation. It is of interest to note tlmt Momil I, near the mouth of the 
Sinu Eiver in Colombia, lies within the axis of Nuclear America; yet 
it differs from the succeeding Momil I 1 phase at the same site in being 
oriented toward manioc rather than maize. 'Ibis suggests t uit, in 
Intermediate area at least, tropical-forest farming patterns may have 
preceded farming patterns for maize in Nuclear America. 

Relationships between village farming in Nuclear Amencaandm 
eastern North America are also complicated. It is unlikely that the 
local incipient-cultivation tradition in eastern North America cici¬ 
rcuit u red into a subsistence pattern that could have support? n > 
sedentary village life. J. JL Caldwell [63] lias argued thm.mus 
place, a steadily increasing efficiency in forest collecting and hunting 
climaxed at about 2000 B.C. in a level of ‘'Primary Forest Efficiency 
(see ii« 3), Such a level, he concludes, offered the same opportunities 
for population stability and cultural creativity in the eastern wood- 
lnntb os were offered by village farming. Wine Cald¬ 

well that the efflorescence of Adena-Hopewell (about S00 BA. to 
4 .IX 200) {M] (Pi- ») »th* br ’ llliant e,ld r^uct of a mount mg eul- 
lural intensity in eastern Nort h America that originated m the food- 
collecting or Archaic socieues, I am not yet convinced that p ant cul¬ 
tivation did not play an important role in diis teimi.ml development . 
And by plant cultivation I am referring to maize, brought or diffused 
from Nuclear America. There is, as yet, no good direct evidence of 
maize associated with either the Adcna [42 j or the con ternary 
Poverty Point [6a] culture. Maize is, however, found with Ilope- 
wellian cultures [63], although it lias been assumed that it was of 
relatively little importance ns subsistence ai tins time. I would argue 
that the riverine locations of Adena and HopewbU site* together with 
the great size and plan of the ceremonial earthworks that mark many 
of them, make it difficult to infer an adequate subsistence if maize 

^tT.,pS% M —1' >*“ , E f7 

Woodlands in the 1st millennium B.C. haa not yet is fact only 

explained- This florescence rests upon a chronologically 
of Archaic food-collecting cultures which were at least seTmsrdrntarF, 
and it contains elements, such as pottery, which are probably of 
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Asiatic derivation and which added to the richness of the Archaic con¬ 
tinuum, But the sudden burst of social and cultural energy which 
murks the Adana culture cannot be interpreted easily without adding 
other factors to the equation, and perlmps these missing factors are 
maize agriculture and other stimuli from Middle America (see fig* 3), 
Village life is, of course, present in native America m the non- 
Nuclear areas under conditions where plant cultivation may be ruled 
out entirely* Settled villages developed on the northwest coast of 
North America, with population supported by the intensive food- 
collecting economy of the coast and rivers* The same is also true for 
the coast and interior valleys of California. It is significant, how¬ 
ever, that in neither of these areas did aboriginal cultivation ever make 
much headway, while in eastern North America it became a staple of 
life in the later pre-Columbian centuries. 


TEMPLES, TOWNS* AND CITIES 


In hucle&r America the town atid eventually" the city had beginnings 
in the settled farming village. A centralizing factor in this develop 
nicnt v. us undoubtedly the temple* This earliest Form of permanent 
structure usually had a flat-topped pyramidal mound of earth or rock 
as a basCj and these mound bases of temples are found associated wills 
somcj but not nil, of tlie village-farming cultures in Middle America 
{tiGj. At first, tins importance of such a mound, and of the temple 
that stood on it, was probably limited to the immediate village. 
Sometimes these villages were small, concentrated dusters of dwell¬ 
ings; in other instances the settlement partem was a dispersed one, 
with a number of small, lumiktlike units scattered at varying distances 
from the temple center* Later on, the temple, or temple and palace 
structures, became the focal point of what might be called a town [6T] 
(pLGand pi. 7, fig. 1)* 

__ ^ ri Nuclear America the towns, like their antecedent villages, were 
either concentrated or dispersed. The former pattern developed in 
part^ of Middle America, such as the Valley of Mexico or the Guate- 
nul.m Highlands, and in Peru; the latter was characteristic of the 
Veraernz-Tabasco lowlands or the Petcn^ Yucatan Jungles of Middle 
America. In the towns the temple or ceremonial precinct was devoted 
to religious and governmental matters and to the housing of priests 
and of rulers and their retainers* The surrounding settlement zone, 
either scattered or concentrated, grew with increase in the number* of 

fanners, artisans, or both. Trade was an important function of these 
towns. 


In Nudear Amenca thetown-and-temple community dates back to 
r *i t “ ™ 18 W^^bleboth to Middle America and to Pent, 

In the Intermediate area, between these two, town life was certainly 
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pre-Columbian, but its date of origin is difficult to determine because 
there is a lack of adequate archeological chronologies [65] 

In lowland South America town -and-temple communities also ante¬ 
date the Conquest, and it seems likely that these communities were, 

In part, the result of contact with and stimulus from the iSuc ear 
American axis [69]. In the southern Andes the t ightly planned clus¬ 
ters of rock am! adobe buildings of the late archeological pe™< s a 
northwestern Argentina reflect town and city life m Peru (pi. <, hg -f 
and Bolivia [70]. Similarly, towns of the prehistoric southwestern 
United States relate to the Nuclear American zone. Development of 
these towns dates from sometime after A.D. 5G0,wilh an apogee in tm 
Pueblo III and IV periods and in the Classic Hohoknm phases [<1J. 

On the other great periphery of Nuclear America, eastern ^ t>T 1 
America, Middle American town life, with its temple niouml-and- 
plaza complex, entered the Mississippi Valley sometime between / .. 

500 and 1000 and climaxed in the Misamstppian or Temple Mound cul¬ 
tures shortly afterward [72]. Make cultivation was an 
part of this complex. Thus, in a sense, the tl.rcshdds of vill^e 
farming and of the town and-temple complex in the eastern - 
lands, when these beginnings can be identified indisputably as of Mi- 
clear American inspiration, are synchronous (%. 5) • 

There remains, however, as in our consideration of the^lloge-fann 
ing level, the puzzle of the Aden a-I lope well cultures. A ;y 
already noted, the Adeim-Hopewell ceremonial mounds and earth¬ 
works built between S00 B.C. and A.D. 200, are of impressive size 
Some of them are comparable in dimensions, and m the amount of 
coordinated manpower necessary tobuild them, with«^empore^ 
mounds of Middle America. Although the mo-*■«* *£* 
America were usually temple platforms while the 
tumuli were mounds heaped up to cover « * _ ' , ^ >fiddle 

this dichotomy should not be overstrosse . . r«i j n 

America also were tombs, or combined tom s »n< mounds were 

anv event it is safe to conclude that the Adena-Hopewell mounds ere 

Mraeturea ninth mamorialiaed social and 

served as community nuclei, as the cammoal .l Md py <M u M,djD. 
America. Was liter. a hi.loric.1 conuccl.oa bc.uoen 
and the Eastern Woodlanda at tins tjme, 

ceremonial construction influenced > I womti.ei , answer 

•‘ST^r AmeSiltec^ developed ^ 

and .her, is no = h X d ^v“on^"Si«wer, ^^cen.e5 

3*SSSi? 3*£«r ^ »” Mic buadines 
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<iwd the arts. Forum] pantheons of deities were "worshiped in the 
temples under the tutelage of organized priesthoods. Populations 
were divided into social classes. Trade, in both raw materials and 
luxury items, was carried on in these cities, and science and writing 
were under the patronage of the leaders [74]. Not all of these cri¬ 
teria are known or can be inferred for any one city in the New "World, 
but many of them do properly pertain to Middle American and Paru- 
vian sites from as early as the first centuries of die Christian Era. 

Cities in the New World seem to have been of tivo types, and these 
types may have their antecedents in the earlier dispersed and con¬ 
centrated towns. The dispersed city, with its ceremonial center and 
outlying hamlets, appears to have been orthogem-tic in its traditions 
and to have drawn upon, and commanded, a relatively limited geo¬ 
graphical territory. The great lowland Mnyan centers of the Classic 
period, such os Tikul or Paleuquc, are representative [75]. The con¬ 
centrated city adheres more to the concept of the city in the western 
European definition of the term. It was a truly urban agglomeration. 
Its traditions were heterogenetie, and its power extended over n rela¬ 
tively large territorial domain. The city was, in effect, the capital of 
an empire. Peruvian Chanchan, Aztec Tenochtittan, and probably, 
the more ancient Mexican city of Teotihiiacan represent the typo [76]. 

Although the cities and civilizations which developed in Middle 
America and Peru in the 1st millennium A.D. were unique and dis¬ 
tinct entities in their own right, it is obvious that they also drew upon 
a common heritagfe of culture which hud begun to be shared by all of 
Nuclear America nt the level of village-fanning life. This heritage 
was apparently built up over the centuries, through bonds of inter¬ 
change and contact, direct and indirect. There are substantial archeo¬ 
logical evidences in support- of this supposition [77], During the era 
of city life these relationships continued, so that a kind of cosmo¬ 
politanism, resulting from trade, was just beginning to appear in 
Nuclear America in the last few centuries before Columbus, 

In the out lands beyond Nuclear America, trade and influences from 
(he cities followed old routes of contact and penetrated and were as¬ 
similated in varying degrees. In the south Andes there was the very- 
direct impact of the Inca state in the final hundred years before the 
Spanish conquest [70], and northward from Mexico' ToJtec-derived 
influences reached the North American Southwest in relatively un¬ 
adulterated form [78], Rut, for the most part, the potentialities of 
the New World city for influencing and arm If uniting the “barbarian 
out landers'' were still unrealized w hen the Europeans entered the 
American continents. 
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Conclusions are inappropriate to a synthesis which, by its nature, 
is an outline of opinion, however tentative. Retrospect]re comment 

seems more in order. , . „ ,, 

A few things stand out. The early inhabitants of the hew \\ orM 
were not remarkably different in their mode of life from the food 
gatherers and hunters of the Old World; yet even on these early hon- 
20 ns, and despite the relatively limited cultural inventories available, 
dissimilarities of form are Striking. The interrelationships of the two 
hemispheres during the Pleistocene are still mu y vague. 

Plant cultivation in the hew World-its incipient rise and its cul¬ 
mination as the most effective subsistence base of the Americas—is, of 
course, analogous to happenings in the Old World. The import an 
American plants, however, are of local origin. In the Western 1 [ctiu- 
sphere the incipience of cultivation followed the endoftheP featom* 
and was not a great deal later, perhaps, than m t ie 01 

East. Yet the period of incipience was longer here: over 5,000 years 
elapsed before village life was sustained by crop cultivation. Is this 
because the first New World cultigens were inadequate as foodstuffs, 
and it was necessary to develop, first, the cereal maize before agr .culture 

“ Altatfcd^me tal high correlation bet™* village life »d 
tural snteistenco in the -New World, there were hew World sooetua 
and cultures wliicli maintained villages without plant cultivation. In 
at hand one instance, that of the ancient AdeM-HopevreU dewlop^" 
of eastern North Amerien, conununity center! »<"!“'»“'> lo °'° 
thecontemnornrv termers of Middle An,er.cn may hove h«n bntlt end 
supported without > full-hedged faming subsistence. 

I Inve diehted in this pcesentation the relationships between As a 
•ad tirAlSi which were P „,Ubly tn^ d • «— 

times down to the European conquest, This is part icula y 
culture of the northern half of North America, where it is certain that 
£? bet— the Old World and tie , arettc. subnrrttc, 
and northwest Pacific codiste. For Nuclear A men, a nothing a all has 
been said of the possibility of trees-Pacific contacts be £■» the hi 
World civilizations of China and Southeast Asia and tta o 1 Ii& 
America and Peru. This undoubtedly reflects m> own bias, but I re 
main willing to be convinced of such events and their importance to 
history of culture in the New 11 orld- 
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L FORT CRAWFORD AND WEST POINT, 1S29-4Q 

Ik tha summer of 1S48 a journalist visiting at Fort Snelling re¬ 
ported to bis paper that Ca.pt. Seth Eastman, the commandant, was 
*'not only an accomplished soldier, but an artist of rare 
aa his collection of original paintings and sketches abundant y * J» 
and, moreover, learned in Indian history and character 
had rare opportunities, both in Florida and on tSie Upper * _ lssl ' 
Sippi, fur studying savage life,both in its warlike and peaceful aspects 
and with the true eye of artistical genius he has gloriously improved 

If we einuot today go as far as did John Bobb (“Solitaire”) of the 
St, Louis Beveillo in speaking of -rare excellence, ’ we can agree that 
Eastman was a painter of talent and one who deserves * high place 
as a pictorial historian of the Indian, Ho may not have had th 
romantic glow of Alfred J. Hiller or the showmanship of George 
Gatlin, hut he was an able painter and a careful ethnographer, 
was in dose contact with Indians for many yea^. partKu arlj 
Sioux and Chippeway near Fort Snelling, and lus sketches te^fy to 
his sharp observation and his correctness of report. He 
apeak the Sioux language and was -to familiar with -crydung re¬ 
lating to the Pahcotah, or Sion* tribe, that he [could] . 

private history of a chief or brave by the ornaments which decode 
his person,” the admiring Bobb declared, A ^nn^ combma ion 
of Lp interest in the Indian and his ways, of 

oosnsoof his opport tint ties, and of bkill P* nci 1 hiatoricallT 
him to make 1 contribution of notable importance hoth bistononliy 

and pictorially. 

"^7777™. » ™.ar•. *“■*”* “’SS1JS5ST “* 

Inn drain ted bf (he SnlUiMiiUn Tn«l!ttf Eillblttoa S«t1«. 1*6*^ 

- Vombsts f hrirtet. rrf*r to lf-t of rrferenrt* inti ■»» »t of P«[>«*■ 
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Eastman itise to the rank of brevet brigadier genera] before ha 
retired, but his place in history is far more that of the artist than ol 
the military man. Best known now for his rendition of Dakota 
Indian customs, he was a painter long before he undertook those 
subjects. Bom in Brunswick, A [nine, on January 24, 1608, the eldest 
son of Robert and Sarah Lee Eastman, ho was appointed to the 
United States Military Academy on July 1 T IS24, and was graduated 
and mads a second lieutenant on July 1, 1820 [2]* During his years 
at the Academy the drawing master was Thomas Gimbrede, and it 
was perhaps under this French miniaturist and engraver that young 
Eastman hud his early instruction in painting. Caustic William Dun¬ 
lap thought the prints that Gimbrede published after his own draw¬ 
ings showed w his utter want of skill or knowledge in the art" and 
declared it ‘‘must h&ve required uncommon talents ... to teach that 
which lie did not know" [3]. But Eastman somewhere learned both 
to draw' and paint. A self-portrait which D. L Bushnell, Jr> t dated 
between 1820 and 1832 (on evidence of the uniform) is an early 
demonstration of skill in likeness [4J. 

Assigned to the First Infantry, in the fall of 1829 the young officer 
reported for duty with his regiment at Fort Crawford (Prairie du 
Chien), IVis. IIis earliest extant drawing is a pencil sketch inscribed 
River* Fort Crawford, Prairie du Olden, 557 miles above St. 
Lmd^, Oct., 18B0.” It pictures the wooden fort constructed in 1816 
and the straggling to™ just below it osi the left bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi. The lithograph of “Prairie du Chien in ISSO" in Henry Lewis's 
‘'Das Illustrirto MississippithaP* was based on this drawing. It wa^ 
possibly on his way up the river to Fort Crawford that Eastman 
made the lost sketch of Cass villa, Wi&, that Lewie used for another 
of his illustrations, “Cassville in 1820," 

From Fort Crawford Eastman was I r&nsfernxl early in the next 
year to the great northwestern outpost, Fort Snelling, at the function 
of the St. Peters (now Minnesota) River with the Mississippi. There 
lie remained unt il ha was assigned to topographical duty on November 
25, 1831. On January fl, 1833, lie was relieved and ordered to the 
Military Academy to serve as assistant teacher of drawing. We can 
l>e sure that hi these early years in the West he was sketching scene* 
and subjects, for all his life he had an urge to record what he saw, but 
nothing is actually known of hi# art activities save for the sketches 
mentioned. 

Eastman returned to the Academy to find his old teacher Gimbrede 
dead. n» post of teacher of drawing remained vacant until the ar¬ 
rival of Charles Robert Leslie from England late in the year. This 
eminent and papular artist, however, did not find the position its at¬ 
tractive as he had expected and was soon led to give up his place, sail¬ 
ing once more for England in April 1834. 
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Eastman, whose appointment dated irom January 22, I8t>3, must 
have known Leslie and may have had some slight oppoi t unity o s uc } 
under him. Muck more important to the young ^ r * ar ^ h ^‘ 
ever, was Leslie's successor. Eobert \V. Weir on Maj . > 

immU to the po* which he was to fill for many 
only 5 years older than Eastman, he was already well known and 
highly “thought of as a painter. Of this opportumty Enst- M 
mak/use; on ono later occasion, at least, Weir was specifically men 
tinned as Eastman’s teacher. 

Eastman's duty during these f J»“ «'■' "f ”**Jj7 

draftsmanship, und Ms serious eoncern with 
cation of a “Treatise on Toyogruphicn] Drawing ( l&S i), v hid 
used ns n test nt the Academy. Tits IVcst Point. Museum £<«“■■■* 
specimen of Ms technical work in a copy of a '‘Surrey 
at West Point, 1723.” It was probably tlie publication of hia 
his growing repute as a painter that led to Inspection to re^pro i. - 
ship of topographical drawing and painting m Jefferson Col „ , - 
sissippi. in 1S39—an invitation, however, which lie declined. 

Under Weir's direction Eastman must have gone seriously to wc 
as a plater. A little oil on paper, “Vi.tr of IVcst W 

“Lieut Eastman Military Academy,’ must lmvehcenpaintcl 
than 1835, for a lithograph by Pendleton, apparently > a - 3 

exhibited at the National Academy o - - . welcomed 

New York Mirror (Juris 25, 1836), admiring this picture, 

“this pupil of an accomplished master (Were) to his stand among mu 
Tire following y*- tire " f * 

western scenes In praising one of these paintings ( Fort knelling 
on theMtaKvippi near t1,e Falls of St. Authtny") tbeMcc ro r j Jtms 
9, 1838) declared Eastman’s aorta, as those of ,tu .matem-^entit^ 
to ™t oraiso- His distances and skies are generally 
'vnrlUnanaged! Bis foregrounds, we think, want mom aanuth, and 

his figures should be more gracefully drawn. „ irnr j«ed to 

After th is considerable display of hut talent, ™ ™no s»n; ■! 
find Eastman in 1838 elected an “honorary m emkr a m.U.^th. 

Vat i„,C,1 Academy of Dctupu ^ y°f h ^^f on ^Si„tL 
son Valiev scenes, both offered for sale. In the ^ 

™ shot™ f New York at the Apollo Gallery (forerunner of U» 

American Art Union). . . M iQin armne 

Five morn canvases, made their tin,! appearance m the WO spnng 
show of the National Academy, but sm» Eastman was transferred 
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from West Point lata in January of that year, they were almost 
certainly painted in 1S39. One (“Sawing Wood" 1 ) must have been 
a genre piece; the other four were landscapes. In October 1841, the 
Apollo Gallery had one of J 119 paintings for sale (“View on the Hud¬ 
son, near West Point”), Eastmans first ixsriod, devoted almost en¬ 
tirely to landscape, may be said to dose at this point. 

Possibly among the paintings Just mentioned were two pictures 
found in St, Louis a decade later. An account contributed to the 
Missouri Republican (May 2,1&48) described them as— 

/uU of the beauties of this Accomplished artist; they form so many sEUilk 1 .^ of 
foliage, and rock ; no completely and laboriously, and with'so much Uste has 
na ture been followed in her teachings. The views are of the falls opposite West 
Point* a hit of MqnWte wood and water scenery scarcely to ho equalled In the 
country, and known in times of yore* as the bath, and farorite resort* of Fanny 
Kemble * * * 

The pictures are of that form of landscape in which nearly nil the canvas h 
taken op by the foreground, leaving only a glimpse of the sky, and giving but 
little chance for the careless and idle mode of painting which Is bo common when 
masses of foliage or rock are introduced If not painted on the spot* (and we 
suppose they were, from their apparent accuracy,) they are at least the tran¬ 
script of drawings 90 correct, that the botanic names of nearly every tree Intro- 
ducedr from the painting of the bark, and leavca, and branches, could be easily 
indicated; the racks possess n form that Indicates to you their esaet geoMcal 
relatlona * * * The dgnres of females bathing in oue piece, and the solitary 
heron, a shy and distant bird, tn tlie other* determine and mark the seclusion 
and privacy of the scene; and the cool tone through the pictures, with the dis¬ 
position of shades and ahadnwa, indicate the fall noon of a sultry day overhead, 
but no sunbeams have reached the seclusion of this wooded recess * * * 

The m m * two landscape^ painted som-e years sinct, are in the style of eolor- 
Intf common La England from the time of Gainsborough to that of Turner * * * 

None of the paintings shown during these yours at the National 
Academy of Design and the Apollo Gallery can be positively identified 
with extant work* However, we most certainly include among them 
the very pleasing oil “View of the Highlands, from West Point” 
(pi 1 ), owned by Dr, and Mrs. Hermann Warner Williams, Jr, 
Several wntercolora illustrate other views that took the painter 3 * 
eye; “Constitution Island and Foundry from West Point, N.Y,/ ? in 
the collection of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and “View from Fort 
Clrnton, West Point” belonging to Dr. and Mrs. Williams. 

During his long tenure at the Academy Eastman was twice pro¬ 
moted^ lieutenant on November 14,1836, and to captain on Novem¬ 
ber 12 , 1839. In 1835 lie married lT^year-old Mary Henderson, 
daughter of Dr* Thomas Henderson, army surgeon from Virginia* 


IL ON THE FRONTIER* 1*40-50 

* tTni 0 yea ^ ^ Lllia n sketchc d and painted in many parts 

of the United States and became interested in studying and recording 
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the Indian way of life and the frontier landscape. Relieved at the 
Military Academy on January 22, 1840, lie reported for duty with 
liis regiment in the Florida (Seminole) War of 1840-1841. Three 
uatercolors can be chosen to illustrate his southern tour. “View on 
the Suwannee Hirer” is purely scenic. “Encampment of tlie 1st In¬ 
fantry at Sarasota, Florida” pictures a row of tents under some 
magnificent live oaks. “Sam Jones’ Village” preserves the remains 
of a Florida Indian village, that of the Seminole chief Arpeika, 

known also as Sam Jones. ^ _ , ,, 

An oil picturing “Osceola as Captive in an Open Tent, Guarded by 
a Sentry” poses a problem. The dose attention to detail and the 
handling of the Indian costume certainly suggest Eastman as the 
nuthor of this unsigned painting which until lately hns ecn m t c 
possession of his descendants. But the facts that Oscco a i it 1 
Florida in January 1838, that Eastman did not arrive until 2 years 
later, that there is nut the slightest resemblance between this reali^ 
middle aged Indian and C&llin’s romantic young chief painted a fei 
days before Osceola’s death, and that Eastman commonly painted 
from life, all suggest that Eastman’s subject must have been anoth 
warrior and that the picture was later mislabeled. 

Eastman’s next remove, after a 4-month sick leave » _ing 
the campaign in Florida, was to Fort Snell mg m 1841. Alt ho 
have almost no details of his art actinties during the 
apparently he painted many portraits, group pictures, an . , :i 

in oil and in watercolor a „d accumulated a largoporiohoof^nd 
sketches. One of his few extant portray that of Jta k ^ah, 
Sisseton Sioux at Fort Snelling” assigned by D. L ‘ 

to 1844, illuEtrates in tlm braiding of the hair “d m the treatm^ 
of the headcovering the care for detail that was to characterize East 

lto njdad bv Mm Eastman,whosloped «*>*•■■.ntanst 
of Iter own in ths Sioui that she wrote a kook about them. 

0« with .* *“ I 

«**■ *. P-lat their portrait* 

rcrrcHfBtPfl on cunya*. Sonic were ^ ^ ^ ^ for lL Alt(i It 

it a great compliment to be hut _ mlninp all Information 

anything; were wanting to complete omr Cj|pL Ef knowing they 

that was of Interest, we found It Is ibe 'r t i»k his apparatus 

w„. .a.* WM»«. . <«« »• ’* *■« “JS “'».5 TO, 

ont, and. when they least ci peeled it* ** irnmnim n l description. * , B*! 

awe. consternation, astonishment tmd admiral! , I 
T^iatnmti is all wfthfcuJi 3 IT [5] 
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In July 1S4G the landscape painter Charles Lannmn, visiting at 
Fort Snelling, was greatly impressed by the accomplishment of this 
“pictorial historian*’ of the Indian: 

AU bin time b aft been devoted to the study of Indian character* and 

the portrayte^ Upon caimw of thtdr ujxtuiitfrtf ansi customs, and the more Im¬ 
portant frogmeute of their history. The Sioux tribes have Attracted the moat 
of liLa attehtioii* although he bm not neglected the Cblppeways, and he baa done 
much to make us accimilnlerf wJtli (he ftemluolc* u£ Florida, where he woe once 
stationed for several jeans, Excepting a few which he has occasionally pre- 
seated to Ws friends ah that he has ever painted are how in his poasesalon, 
and It was my fwd fortune to attend many agreeable hours admiring (heir 
beauties. The collection number* shout four hundred pieces, coinprhiLng every 
variety of rieenesi, from the grand Medicine Dance to the singular and Effecting 
Indian Grave When the extent and character of this Indian Gallery are con- 
Khlered, it mast be acknowledged the must valuable ih the country, not even 
excepting that of George Catllm But what adds greatly to the interest culled 
forth by tbsya pictures Is the use to which they aro to be applied. I oh Lead of 
being used ns si travelling exhibition to accumulate gold this gallery Is to be 
presented to a tlLstinguUdied college, front which the artist will only demand 
Lhe education of his children. There la something In this movement so forelgu 
to the sordid passion of our age, and ao characteristic of the true spirit of art, 
that the heart Is thrilled with pleasure as we rutucfnlter the American soldier- 
artist of the wilderness [0J_ 

Though Et&iifian may not have lmd a “sottlid’ 7 interest in gold, ho 
certainly gave thought to earning money by his art, for lie had iive 
cliildren to bring up. One scheme in his mind was a pibture book of 
the Mississippi, Writing to Lunman from Fort Sm iling* November 
J+ is 17* be tbmiked him for sending out Lite spring catalog of l In 
exhibition at the National Academy of Design and kin tented that he 
bad never received the copy of Lantnun’s U A Summer in the Wilder¬ 
ness that Charles Deas was to have earned out to him ( for the good 
rejtson that Deas returned no more to the Wesl). liastnmu then eon- 
turned: H I have recently written to Wiley and Putnam offering to 
sdl them one hundred water coloured sketches on the Mississippi— 
for publication, Ihey arft views from the Falls to the mouth of the 
OhiO“I hope they will take them—Since writing to that linn, a 
g nnfclwna n has offered me a thousand dollars for the hundred sketches. 
He wishes to get them for another publication, I refused to sell 
them until I heard from Wiley and Putnam-’ [?]. Wiley and Put¬ 
nam did not publish such a book. Whether Eastman sold the pictured 
or not, whether they were ever published without credit to Uni, what 
the specific subjects were, ami whatever became of the originals—all 
remains tantulkingly dark, but it can lie suspected, however, that 
some worn subjects eventually used in illustrating Henry XJ. School- 
craft s Indian I rilies of the United States.* 1 

At this time, too, Eastman wn 3 exposed to the epidemic “panorama 
fever that was afflicting many artist^-the hope of making a for- 
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tune by the painting and exhibiting of & moving travelog 600 or 
1000 yards long. John Bauvard,. showing his soon i __ . 
pdntiL of the Mississippi River, was having tremendous succesb 
the eastern cities. Two other panoramas of the Mississippi were m 
the making in 1847, and two more would be ^ 

man was transferred from Fort bnelling in l. h ' J ‘ i i f , i in 
been several artists here this season" the captain confided to Lan- 
man in this same tatter. “It has bee,. pngM^ to r m. to ]Q .n “J 
ana or two of than in painting a panorama of tha Mississippi, Irani 
T i-Ju Jsi Anthony to New Orloans-1 hav. not jot dcculed- 
? d2S » tavTSv Indian ptdtores—My long rosidonoo among 

the Indians las given me s knowledge of their tahd. andoharacter. 
For this reason these gentlemen wish me to unite w itH them, 

referred either to John Row-son Smith or H«g 
jJ*~ for both these painters visited Fort Snellmg in 1817 , and 
Iswi* in fact was there at the moment the captain was anting. 
tattSdescriptive, pamphlet issued for'hisp—™«i ^ 

Leap, below Lake Pepin: “In the iiorogronnd is a detection oMn 

dhiiis in canoes, meeting at a safld for the 

taken from a splendid painting by Captain IvMn, tor to *> - ^ 

Union, Sew York- [91. (Such * pauitnig was nor temng 
sold pieaontly to the American Art m ?hi' „ ^ Astern Art 

been one of the pictures disposed of a e in 1 , Lewis based 

Union at Cincinnati.) It has already been ft****™ “ 
two scenes in his pattern on 

nj^ain for two of the lithographs m ^ friends 

pftbal.” As will ho seen, ^ 



keepi: _ 

Lanina® he mentioned nvu — *- ; ■. ■ kw 5 ng 

Rumi”) and a companion piece that he was « . ^p^ting the 

“the scene that recurs immediately after the ^, rep^_ ^ ^ 

friends of the deceased tearing off their clothe a * ull 

IndkS. ^ This painting has not born looted, hat the pencil ske cl, 

publican k™ - ** 

saying— 

G7&421—51——*3 
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UH position nod official station In tiic Indian country. nml frequent contact 
with Uwfin, lias enabled liltn to study miniate]/ their character and peculiarities; 
nod pursuing, for pleasure and amusement* t lie bent of Ute iujste*v he has been 
enabled tu transfer to cauroB a mure animated picture of real Indian life, pH* 
any we ba?e ever eeen before# Those who have attempted to sketch Indiana In 
Iheir homea h have heeti forced to take their impmalons without the opportunity 
for minute study of cast or character. Generally, the Indian hi a Terse to Iuif- 
ing Ida portrait, or any thing connected with him, painted. He believes it 
shortens hie life, Capt £L has liad the upportnnlLy to study his subject without 
thcse h or any other caprices. Interfering with Ms purposes. 

At least two more paintings were completed during the winter, about 
which tE H,writing in the Missouri Republican (May 2 t 1848) f de^ 
scribed one aa “the departure of Sioux Indians, on their way to confirm 
a treaty of peace with the Chippcwas. We scarcely know w hich most 
to admire here—the truth in the delineation of the Indian figures, or 
the superb background landscape of the picture; take out the figures 
and it would still form a beautiful picture from the adinirahle delinea¬ 
tion of the scenery, * * * One less observant with Indian character 
than Captain Eastman, could never have painted this picture." 7 

It was this picture, contrasted with the two landscapes “found 
in St Louis' 1 about 1848 (discussed on p. £80) that showed the 
“onward progress of the artist. 1 ' The earlier paintings, it will be 
recalled, were in “the style of coloring common in England from the 
time of Gainsborough to that of Turner*” But this landscape with 
Indians, just finished,. was “colored in the style of the great English 
master of landscape. We do not remember of Imying seen or known 
of a single painting by any American artist, except Eastman, that 
gives an idea of the warmth of the coloring of the school of Turner.” 

The other new work commented on by in the Missouri Re¬ 

publican, was of quite a different subject: u a home scene of Indian 
life.” It was, said this w riter, 

qaj£fr tmllie tile vast tim^ of 1 tulip,a pictures It hm been our bad luck to see—■ 
for It is true. There 1* an aitlttf dialling—no {Htfltjon of flgutes in kucIi a group 
LbaE you cun swear the urtlst's luintl.H, uiuj not Uielf own free will* put them 
tbtre. There Ss here tbo homely truth of an Indian cabin—the men Immglng 
with tbelr pipes In the distance, the women at work In the foreground: nil the 
Ellghc insulin rides, that would be unnoticed by an artist Less conversant with 
tb& Indian life than Eastman, are brought fort In and ilic picture Is full of ob¬ 
jects suggestive of certain taif)erstltions p liablta p or omameutt^ to one wb knovt 
any thing of Sioux life, 

^The year 1848, which saw the close of Eastmiiirs service on the 
Upper Mississippi and of his contact with the northern Indians, was 
& busy and productive one for him. It cannot be determined how 
m&njr of the pictures now to be reported were painted during his 
remaining months at Fort Snell ing; perhaps some of them, presently 
to be sold to the American Art Union, had been the work of earlier 
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years at this post, Lsmrntm in 1846 had reported that E^mmv's 
collection then numbered “about four hundred pieces, a &S™ un¬ 
doubtedly including watcrcolors and drawings as well as os s. 
man hinielf in 1S47 mentioned hairing 100 waters 
the Mississippi from Fort Selling to the mouth of the Olnoimdat 
a much later date declared that at the time he was assigned fo . 
tK the Office of Indian Affairs he had had 6 T paintings and 
sketches which he used in illustrating the Schoolcraft ^ 

ITnowin^ Eastnifuii we can bo sure- tliftt up to the ^ls tii ’ 

Elfc-i - w «■ *•**•* * iis tnM ' vh '" Ever 

artist. In midsummer Henry Lewn was once more rmtmgFwt Snel 
ing, this time on a fetching trip for Ids panorama. lie m the 

north in time to share in a bit of frontier acitement. - 

beintr removed upriver to a new reservation, at Sioui lnstigEP 
Slbfd when the/reached Wahbasha’s Prairie. The Indian agent m 
charge calling for reinforcements from the fort, Eiwtaiin went d ^ 
with 25 soldiers and took over command. Lewis shared hi ■ 

£s p fi te 8 «s. 11 ™ ota» -wtj.in<-•« “*- 5;»”1 

r^«r*«sj45^5- 

“S h g ". e SK ££ uo. «p- jig 

bluffs Two sk pounders were m the center supporter ■ P _ , 
o? W*. W. hj« tadfr J* h- ££*1 
when the Indians came dashing up at full speed . ^ 

eight hundred all mounted and pamted and d ^J^£ 3 ttSS»lino 
would dash up nca[r]ly to the guns of the men j ehout . 

eive wav thev would w[h]eel nnd nde back again yelling 
fnir » For several da vs the situation was ten®, but the captain, * ho 
was outnumbered at least four to one, hy firmness 

overcame the opposition without ™ en ™ -^ d g^tch of the scene 

moment d.irin S the* Mtmltn*d»y^ ™4« £ ( >Tul 

described bjLrt,1WW*' ^ ?So^di»lX“io We 
l849 ” ^ »lithograph 

srszft*2?*“r-ass ■" vmi 

pnlee of text to EMtoB.-. Able bundling of the diBte.lt 
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“Sioux Indiana Breaking Up Camp/* according to the Eastman 
notes, “explains itself. I wish to show that the squaws do all f he labor 
& drudgery the men looking on doing nothing*” This competition 
illustrates well Eastman's ability at once to report and to paint. 

From the water-color “Dog Danes of the Dakotas,” used by the en¬ 
graver of plate £2, volume 9 of “Indian Tribes/* we can study East¬ 
man^ intention for a painting sold at this time to the American Art 
Union, though now lost* 

Apparently when the Eastmans left Fort Snelling a timber of 
Indians 1 were shipped to Mrs. Eastman's brother-in-law, Lieutenant 
Craven, near Roundbrook, X.J. [12]* These the captain was anxious 
to dispose of, wrote Mrs. Eastman to Colonel Warner at the Art 
Union, “for he wanted them to be where they would be seen by artists, 
or persons of taste.” Of this lot of 14 pictures which reached die 
Art Union on April 13, 1348, 5 were declined, In 1349 three pictures 
in this group were sold to the American Art Union. “Medicine Dance 
of the Dakotas pictured “a large pa rty of Indians beside their wig- 
wtm-% engaged in the mystic ceremonies of the medicine dance” [13], 
“Squaws Playing Ball on the Prairie* 1 shows a large number of In¬ 
dian women k ‘engagcd in this rxercise, running swiftly in two opjMs- 
ing bands, while others In the foreground are looking on.” The 
squaws, it ssema, were permitted to indulge in the game after the men 
grew tired of playing. 

The 6 remaining pictures in this lot of 14, among which was “Indi¬ 
ans Playing Draughts,” were bought by the American Art Union in 
1BJ0* And the following year they bought one more Eastman oil. It 
was probably not an Indian subject and might have been painted be¬ 
fore die 1 84G + s or even after hia return to the East. 


IIL TEXAS AND "THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1 ' 1019-55 

On March 3, 184”, Congress authorized the Bureau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs to collect and prepare for publication historical and statistical 
information concerning the history, condition;, and prospects of the 
Indian tribes. Ifeury Howe Schoolcraft was to gather the material 
and write the report. The post of illustrator remained for sometime 
unfilled. “Solitaire 1 Robb, in July 1848, was certain that Eastman 
wsts the man for the Job. “T he Government has recently commenced 
the collection of material for a correct work of Indian history, the 
habits and customs of the tribes, etc.,** he wrote in the St. Louis 
Reveille. “We know not whether it is the intention of the projectors 
to illustrate this work; but we cannot well understand how they could 
give a proper history of this character without illustrationsf and if 
sudi ia t\m purpose, Capt. Eastman posies*® more ability for euch a 
tusk than any man m this country. It would be hard to find a man 
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possessed of the suns nrtisticnl ability, who combined with it ft thor¬ 
ough knowledge of Indian character. Illustrate such ft work by all 
means, set CapL E. to work upon it, and our country will possess u 
history of its original inhabitants which will reflect credit upon the 
administration under whose direction it is produced. Eastman, nut’ 
u rally, was eager for the appointment, but it wits slow in com in g- 
Late in the summer of IMS Eastman waived ordara transferring 
him to Texas and near the close of September lie started down the 
Mississippi. lVith his pencil in his hand at eveiy moment military 
duties would permit, he recorded many scenes on the river. Among 
the excellently detailed (and dated) drawings made near FortSnellmg 
before be loft is “Miss. River. Mendota from Fort Snell mg, bO.J 
miles from St. Louis, Sept. 1&4S ” Dropping down the river with 
the artist we mav note as representative of Ids interests and Ins skill 
such views as the beginning of “Miss. River. Prairie La Cros^ 90 
miles above Prairie du Chien, 64T milts above St. Louis, Oct 1S43 
and “The Mountain that Soaks in the Water, Miss. Liver. 690 miles 
above St, Louis” (Mount Trcmpeleau). A wealth of other sketches 
in tlia Poabody Museum and the Miiiiie;vpoLia Public Libraryj reg L s- 
taring the Upper Mississippi scene, form a pictorial report of great 

Eariy ia October Eastman passed through St. Louis [14] (his 
friend Henry Lewis was then in Cincinnati at work painting his 
panorama). By December the captain was out beyond San Antonio, 
deep in the heart of Texas. Ills first impressions of the Southwest ho 
put into a letter to bis friend Henry IS- Sibley [ l J ] * 

Camp of Co, D. 1st Inf. near Freder(d£ati[i.rg, Tern* 
Dec. ton isw 

Duar RiLiltir, t _ .. 

1 have at Inst arrived at mi Journey end. and landed I know nut whereat 

I. . S toll of tm. .rt MIM. 'V. « «» 

kIdob la,Tint Fort Soolllnl Oil iwttrtw. [0 .. „ 

m u nlK at leaftt.-When we arrived at New Mean* wo ™ 

directly to the Rio Gruade-^ut the Teston* ticked mMJ 

which caused Gen 1 Twiggs to order my company q d , I(cb J ett)fr 

Burbank 1 * and Scott ■ 70 mllc * fartd ^f w *f t Antonio 

meat, about eighteen moo-Lbs old, about SO m es no [g — 

pretty well into the Cumanclie ronnlry. Then! U'<I ' 'wUou? and 

Besides the Oilman**, we hare the Mam J“ 

lAssan pi Indiana—Santa Anna, the Cumandto chief I* to tLI^ to f 
darn, when I am to hold my Hirst talk with lila honor—The country li 1 
games—email game^ucb ** UufTato. Beer. Drer, ' 

fa a tow “utU and docket, would ££££££ 

that wo saw on our routo-Tboy are very tMm* 

selte to town at ft cento per pound a deer one dollare-SoU * cent, per p 
Flour £10 [<er barrel. Vinegar one dollar per gallon ele. etc. 
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I wiKli you wore laero to go hutuieg with me. It La rather dangerous, but v#ry 
exciting. 

I pr^unie uiy wile has written to joy before tills caacerniug the stock etc. 
I h^pe you hare been able to do something for me In regard to my palming 
those Indian ptetufra— 

If perfectly convenient I wish yeti would forward me a copy of t be Dceu- 
menls accompanying the President's Message and suich nlbor documents as you 
may think would Interest me. 

As I urn TO or SO mUe** from any mail route you will hare to direct them to 
Snn Antonio, Texas, from whence I will obtain diem by express— 

Six companies of the E* are stationed at Sun Antonio— 

Please drop me a line and let me know whnE Is going on In the and 
especially In Congress— 

Remember me to your wife and sisters at St- Pete**— 

Tours truly 

S. Eastman 
CapL U.SAh 

ffon II, 3. SHA&tf 

Delegate from Minnesota Ter. 

Apparently there was little fiction at tills outpost of the Texan 
frontier, and Eastman had time for many pictures. He It ad made “a 
great many Sketches," Mrs. Eastman wrote to Sibley from Concord, 
January 4, 1849, “every thing is new to him-” Passing through 
ban Antonio, Eastman found it “a wretched place—full of desperate 
characters,^ as ho wrote to his wife [16], but lie sketched busily away, 
making views of the entrance to the city from the south, of the church 
of the Alamo, of Conception Mission, and of many other historic 
and, to him, unusual spots, A view of the ruins of the “Alamo at 
San Antonio, Dec. 1848” in watered or and a pencil sketch of the 
“Plaza at San Antonio, Texas* dated March 18, 1349 (pi 2) are rep¬ 
resentative of these city views. At the army camp at Fredericksburg 
he did not spend all his time hunting “games 7 ’ 1 or talking with Indian 
chiefs. Among the works done there is an excellent pencil sketch 
of “Live Oaks 2 miles from Fredericksburg, Texas, Encampment of 
Caddo Indians, March 2, 1S49" (pi, 3)* Such trees were also the 
subject of an attractive oil in the Bushnell Collection at the Peabody 
Museum, “Live Oaks with Two Small Figures” 

Oji August 28, 1848, before lie left Fort Spelling Eastman had 
sought to be ordei^ed u to the duty of painting, if the work being com¬ 
piled on the N. American Indians is to be illustrated with engravings 
etc., iJ but the l\'ar Otlice replied on November 14 that his services 
were retpiii'ed with lus company and that ho was not recommended 
for duly with the Indian Office [17]. Eastman’a next step was to 
seek a furlough—except for the 4 months of sick leave in 1341, his 
first in more than 20 years* service. 

In the meantime Mrs, Easlman had taken the five children east 
placed some of them in schools, and settled down with two at her 
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father-in-law's house in Concord, NJL She handled the sale of the 
pictures to the art unions. She went after their old friend Henry 
Sibley of Mendota* now Minnesota territorial delegate to Congr^s, 
to use his influence to get the painter home. ll Capt. E. in lus letter 
tells mo to remind you of your promise to endeavour to get him 
ordered to Washington and if this is refused—perhaps J®? °° u ' 1 
succeed in getting his furlough,’ 1 Mrs. Eastman wrote to Sibley on 
Deoemhcr 20, 1848. “Will you be kind enough to write mo if >oi 
think there is any prospect of Capt Es succeeding in 
to Washington to paint the pictures for government, or as illnstra 
to the work on Indiana," she requested in another letter 1 J 

5 months’ leave was granted him but his return was delayed first by 
the absence of another officer and then by news of cholera TO « tc J ; 

Once back in Washington, Eastman was able to win Jbejraiurfcr 
he so much desired and for which he was so s y 9.' 1 * 1 * ■ „ 

department Special Orders No. 13, dated Washington, Febrmry . , 
1850, directed him at the expiration of his present leave (MarcH 
1850) to report for duty at the Office of the Commissioner of Mu 
Affairs “for the purpose of completing the work on which he i. - 
late been engaged* relating to tlie Its dial ls ■ [10]. 

Th. pWtog of his ardent mo*, that 
voting at least part of hla leavo time to working wtth Sdtoota* • 
That this mast have been so seems to have been ““I 1 ™" 1 - 
many illustrations Eastman contributed to Schoolcrafts fit* '»P» ’ 
submitted to the Commissioner of Indtan Atf,"rs on .Io yJ!2, 1S5& 
Seventy-six pages of carefully detailed and beanttfully dr nwnmaps 
and sketches of Indian weapons, musical instruments, tools,i'*tu _ 

artifacts, pict W*. of scenio views and of Z.Tw.r 

produced overnight. Eastman was continued j>„ thisdnljuit 
Department Special Orders No. 85, E nshington. May 10, ISoo,_r* 
lioved 1dm from the duty to which he had bee“ 3 ££ 

before and ordered him to rejoin lus company P»). In all. It.P • 
pared for th. first five volumes of “The Indian Into of the Patt ed 
SmJ about 2V5 pages af illustrations. Themgnrnngs 
Eastman in tba sixth volume went restrlkes <rom P i 

"« particular interest pictorialiy are the 66 1 1, ““ 

own sketches and watercolors (17 others wereby 

nai aketehes by Sehooleraft, B. E. Kern, E. M. Krn , U>ms Brenu- 
U. Col. J. II. Eaton, Maj. E. Backus, and Georg. Gibte . lutme » 
these engravings were after slightly changed versions ofeuberpemt 
iao, t.ut for many of the others we know of no o,l origmaUhough 
some .nay once have existed. But for all the engrevtngs Eastm. 
apparently painted watercolors. 
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Many of these little pictures (most of them about S)i/ 2 by 6(4 inches) 
prepared for the Schoolcraft volumes from the sketches in Eastman's 
portfolio are happily extant. ‘‘The Fails of St. Anthony" from the 
Minneapolis Public Library is much superior to the story-illustrating 
Torsion published in Thy Iris for 1852, the original of which is 
among the watereolore in the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 
in St, Paul. “Old Fort Mackinac," from the Minnesota Historical 
Society, is signed and dated 1851. “Hunting Buffalo in Winter," 
“Herd of Buffalo,” “Nadowaqua,” and “Mackinac" are among the 
Eastmans in the Ayer Collection at the New berry Library. “Win¬ 
nebago Wigwams,” dated L850, is in the collection of the Peabody 
Museum. 

The largest collection of these watoreolors is that of the Hill Ref¬ 
erence Library [21], Two of these—“Itasfca Lake” and “Chicago in 
1820”—were painted after sketches by Schoolcraft. One Indian 
genre piece pictured “Emigrants Attacked by Comanches.” Another 
showed “Pawnees Torturing a Female Captive.” Seventeen more 
watereolors recorded many details of life among the northern Indians 
whom the artist know so well. Here we can see a permanent “Dakota 
Village” with figures in natural groups, and a temporary encamp¬ 
ment with tepees placed by the riverside, “Dakota Encampment." 
Wo can observe them dancing the Dog Dance, the Beggars Dance, 
and sitting in council (pi. 4). A warrior shouts “The Death Whoop" 
over a freshly scalped enemy, or we see an “Indian Doctor Concocting 
a Pot of Medicine" (pi. 5) t or “Indian Medas [priests or magicians, 
not medics] Secretly Showing the Contents of Their Medicine Sacks 
to Each Other.” Many of the pictures are more domestic: one illus¬ 
trates the manner in which a Dakota sat, another shows n nude 
woman ceremonially “Protecting the Cornfields from Vermin.” In¬ 
dians are seen “Spearing Muskrats in Winter," gathering wild rice, 
and working at an ‘Indian Sugar Camp." 

In some instances we are able to compare the watercolor with the 
on-the-spot pencil sketch that preceded it. The pencil sketch of 
“Mackinnc,” with the fort on the bluff and the town sprawling out 
on the lakeshore, has been faithfully reproduced in the watercolor by 
the same title (pi. 6), but the topographical effect has been relieved 
by the addition of a number of small figures appropriately grouped 
iu the foreground. 

One painting, now lost, represented by a plate in “The Indian 
Tribes of the United States,” is a landscape worth rediscovery: the 
“Valley of the St. Peters.” Among many scenes of Indian life, en¬ 
gravings preserve in some degree Eastman’s representation of the 
Dakotas at “Ball Play on the Ice” on the St. Peters River (pub¬ 
lished first os an etching by the American Art Union in 1850), 
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“Transporting the Wounded; 1 dancing the sun dance and the dance 
JZXt wu», and "*** to pest” « "Jfcr.— 
party W of Heir deed,. The -omen are to un “toto g to 
Ld,» procuring fuel, end ere portreyed m «n exeeltat pene 
-ketch, “Sioua Indiens Keying the Game of Plum Stones W- 1 • 

open, the subject of an earlier oil)- . . career 

Eastman’s production during this third P eni! ' - . 

w» no, limited to the work for the •****-«* 

lithographed by Ackerman. To The Ins, An ^ 

for 1852“ Mrs. Eastman contnbuted a number of - - ... 

about the Indians; her husband furaidhed eight pietimw w ^ ^ 
iitrociously chromoli tliqgtaphed- Itappi y, w ® jjj]j Reference 

subjects are in Water,, Three Mil* 

es ; f 't Sw ^sess 7rsi‘ 

Leap, 1 ’ “Marriage Custom of J l J [aa ]. Two more of Mrs. 

thony,” and “Mission Chapel of .,an .Jos L J i, us wd, “The 
Wmeu'e buoks ^ ^ — 

American AbonginAl contain H<* E& w 

Regions of He Conqueror end ^ l’|^S*i. these 

work by the painter! “ «rto Indian Tribes of to United 

SS? * Co. Of Kiiladelpbia wsa to pub- 

lishw of all three works.) , f pwman’s finest extant 

, I ”^^ jLS r,TaT^e peinted in 18S0 while in Wash- 
SUfSL-M. made while in’ Minnesota Tide pemting per- 
trayed a group of Indians by a ri verai ^ ^ a ttd t<( the 

That Eastman's tote— w« not eurfnjdlo to ^ M 

Indian country is nieile dear >}’ as p. Yr“. (now not 

Karolik CoUection at to Bo-on Mu»um tout 25 

this time. 
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IV. LATER WORKS. 1855-75 

At the closa of his duty with the Bureau of Indian Affairs Eastman 
Tiraa ordered to the Texas frontier. On October 31,1850, he was pro¬ 
moted to major {Fifth Infantry), and in 1857-58 he was again in 
Washington, this time on special duty in the Quartermaster General’s 
Office. Later in this year he was once more on frontier duty conduct¬ 
ing recruits to Utah. From 1850 to 1801 he was in Washington, ITo 
served in various capacities during the early years of the Civil War, 
was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, First Infantry, on September 
1861, and on December 3, 1863, was retired from active service “for 
disability, resulting from long and faithful service, and for disease 
and exposure in the line of duty.” He remained in command at suc¬ 
cessive posts, however, until September 1807, He was bnjvetted 

colonejand brigadier general on August 9, I860, for services during the 
Cml War* 

It cannot be imagined that Eastman ceased during these years to 
draw and to paint, but no work has been located. Only one picture is 
on record ( dim term! Ik Valley, New Jersey”), which was sold to the 
Cosmopolitan Art Association in 1857. 

* V ?T^ 3 rat:rement Ea stman did fake up the brush again and 
painted 2fi canvases for the Capitol in Washington. In March 1867 
i was proposed in the House of Representatives that he bo employed 
o execute paintings from his own designs for the decorations of the 
rooms of the Committee on Indian Affairs and on Military Affairs of 
? w° ^ ol,SB Representatives, and other parts of the Capi- 

■ r , ^r^ 'nent Special Orders No. 427. on August 28. 1807, 
^? rd ;r fiI | pl£lccd llim on tIie list and assigned him to duty 

under the Secretary of the Interior. 

^ l 7 ®}” h ® nine paintings of Indian life based 

- ‘ * ‘ I] " nes ° tfl sketches, which today hang in the room of the Com- 

~. FriSUllir X ? ni ? in tbB Hom * Building in Washington. 

JE2!£ 18T p) waa to paint for the House Corn- 

west rf-nrt-f p* J 11 ^ !rs pictures of forts, which hang in the 
With t Pi ^ ° f °i* 16 the central portion of the Capitol, 

intend* ,° '^ n ( ! f Sumter these were contemporary views 

0t lh0 "" 1<litions ,h » fortifications osist- 

General East man died nt Washington on August 31,1875. 

V. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF EASTMAN 

TnAinn » ° known something of Eastman’s pictures, and of 
« have ^T^h 150 St ‘ L °' i:s Missonri Republican on Hay 2, 1848, 

JSJMar" sisht ,,,e ! ~ ^ ^ » 
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There is truth in this contemporary judgment. Charles Dens had 
boan a great favorite in St. Louis during the 1840’s and with the 
Republican, too, but he loved to point drama and violence—a man on 
horseback caught with a child in a prairie on fire, a mountain man and 
an Indian engaged in a struggle that will clearly be deadly for both, 
a trapper on horseback poised on the very edge of a cliff. George 
Gatlin, through his exhibitions the most widely known P a ’ Ilter 
Indian subjects, wan not a general favorite in the West, though he bad 
supporters Lhere. Dominated by his plan for an exhibition gallery, 
a traveling show, he worked quickly and unevenly to accumulate an 
array of canvases to take on the road. In his work there is an 
effort at effect,” as tins Republican put it, on awareness of show poten¬ 
tialities, an eye to audience response. His port raiture and his studies 
of Indian customs are often well done, informative* and impressive; 
his contribution pictorially and ethnographicalLy is important, but 
the Indian to him was a figure of romance and a source of art-capital. 
He had not the leisure or the inclination to be quietly objective as 

Eastman was. Nor could he paint so well, ( 

In making any comparison today two other painters of that era 
must be considered. Alfred J. Miller, in pureuit of wild sports in 
tlie Far West in 1837, produced 200 superb watered ors shmmg niui 
a glamor of romance never achieved by any other artist of the frontier 
scene. In this medium he was decidedly a more successful painter 
than Eastman, but, though lie recorded accurately what ^ shared m, 
it was a white man’s world and white men’s adventures that he set 
down on paper and later on canvas. The Indians merely provide 
color. Charles Bodmer in Eastman's day was known only by the 
engravings after his paintings published m fhc atlas accompanying 
Prince Maximilian’s “Travels in North America” He ww |~P“* 
and admired for his able pictorial report on the tribes of the Lpper 
Missouri, but it is only since the showing by the Smithsonian Tr. 
mg Exhibition in 1054 of his original watercalors and sketches mu 
on that excursion in 1833-34 that we have been able to assess him 

P When wu look, then, at the painters of the Indian Iwfiwti the Cm! 
War, we put Dens and Catlin and Miller on one side as pamters show¬ 
ing an enthusiastic response to the romance of ^Idhfe. ^ iinc J 
Eastman on tlie other hand- were interested in the red man for 
own cake. Their careful study and objective handling of his culture 
had less dash but greater authenticity. As documentereof ££*>1* 
they have no superiors; as painters they excel m o 

took the same subjects. ft™,™ D n<l lorn? 

In this work Esstmsn tad the g*st ri«i>U(s of tason «"d 
study. Where Catlin spent months, Miller a summer se s > 
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Bodmer 1 year, Eastman had 7 years of residence among the Indiana, 
He had no reason for hasty completing of impressions; he had ample 
time for coming to know the ways of his subjects as well as a whits 
man could. “It is not probable [I turn back to the Missouri Repub¬ 
lican of September 10, 1S48] that there is an artist in the land so en¬ 
tirely familiar os is this gentleman, by long and familiar intercourse 
and acquaintance with savage life, scenes, and the natural scenery of 
the wilds of the Western Valley. 1 ' 

Eastman was first of all a painter, not an ethnographer, but by 
chance lie was drawn into a subject matter In which he became expert. 
His first works, we have seen, were in landscape, and had he remained 
oil duty in the Eastern States he would no doubt have continued to 
work as a minor member of the Hudson liiicr School. I5ut the cliance 
that sent him, to a far-distant, frontier post and put him in daily con¬ 
tact with the Sioux led him to study the Indian and his landscape and 
he dimed his talents and his leisure to Indian genre subjects and 
the backgrounds m nature against which they must be set. For half 
a dozen years ho painted and sketched without any attempt to exhibit 
or dispose of his works—lie was happily able to point not for a living 
but for the sake of painting as he wished- We are fortunate Llmt this 
was so. 

Tho most notable qualities of his work are naturalness and fidelity. 
11 hat the friendly Missouri Republican said of one picture can be said 
;tlJ, I here is no attitudinizing—no position of figures in such a 
group that you can swear the artist's humls, and not their own, free 
will, put them there. 1 ' His pictures are “homely truth.” They present 
the commonplaces of Indian life. No drama, no seutimentality, no 
straining after emotion, no romanticizing. He does not wish to amuse 
or to excite but to observe, to inform, to interest. Seldom can a 
painter so free himself from his own personal point of view os East¬ 
man does to become the objective ami impartial observer. He does not 
condemn, he does not approve^ he does not patronize. He docs not 
present the Indian as low, crude, and contemptible or as noble, abused, 
and pitiful. lie does not show him as villain or as hero. Ho merely 
sees him as a man with customs of his own. Consequently, Seth 
Eastman hits left us a record in paint and pencil that is vivid, fnscinat- 
mg, and reliable. 
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